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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDTTION. 


In  preparing  for  the  press,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  a 
second  edition  of  this  work,  the  auUior  has  found  it  imnecessary 
to  make,  excepting  in  two  chapters,  any  important  or  extensive 
iterations.  The  exceptions  are  the  chapters  on  the  History 
and  Chronology  of  Chiddtea  and  Assyria.  So  much  fresh  light 
has  been  thrown  on  these  two  suhjects  hy  additional  discoveries, 
made  partly  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  partly  by  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Geoi^  Smith,  through  the  laborious  study  of  fragmentary 
inscriptions  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  many  pages  of 
the  two  chapters  in  question  required  to  be  written  afresh,  and 
the  Chronological  Schemes  required,  in  the  one  case  a  com- 
plete, and  in  the  other  a  partial,  revision.  In  making  this 
revision,  both  of  tiie  Chronology  and  the  History,  the  author 
has  reoeived  the  most  valuable  assistance  both  from  the  pub- 
lished papers  and  from  the  private  communications  of  Mr. 
Smith — an  assistance  for  which  he  desires  to  make  in  this  place 
the  warmest  and  most  hearty  acknowledgment.  He  is  also 
beholden  to  a  recent  Eastern  traveller,  Mr.  A.  D.  Berrington, 
for  some  valuable  notes  on  the  physical  geography  and  pro- 
ductions of  Mesopotamia,  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
accounts  pven  of  those  subjects.  A  few  corrections  have  like- 
wise been  made  of  errors  pointed  out  by  anonymous  critics. 
Substantially,  however,  the  work  continues  such  as  it  was  on 
ita  first  appearance,  the  author  having  found  that  time  only 
deepened  his  conviction  of  the  reality  of  cuneiform  decipher- 
ment, and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  history  obtmned  by  means 
of  it 

OsyuBiS  •Vovnaier,  1870. 
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The  history  of  Antiquity  requires  &om  time  to  time  to  be 
re-written.  Historical  knowledge  continually  extends,  in  part 
om  the  advance  of  critical  science,  which  teaches  us  little  by 
ttle  the  true  value  of  ancient  authors,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  from  the  new  discoveries  which  Uie  enterprise  of 
travellers  and  the  patient  toil  of  students  are  continually 
bringing  to  light,  whereby  the  stock  of  our  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  world  receives  constant  augmen- 
tation. The  exfaremest  scepticism  cannot  deny  that  recent 
researches  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries  have 
recovered  a  series  of  "  monuments "  belonging  to  very  early 
times,  capable  of  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  Antiquities 
of  the  nations  which  produced  them.  The  author  of  these 
volumes  believes  that,  together  with  these  remains,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  ancient  nations  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
recovered,  and  that  a  vast  mass  of  written  hbtorical  matter 
of  a  very  high  value  is  thereby  added  to  the  materials  at  the 
Historian's  disposal  This  is,  clearly,  not  the  place  where  so 
difficult  and  complicated  a  subject  can  be  properly  argued. 
The  author  is  himself  content  with  the  judgment  of  "experts," 
and  believes  it  would  be  aa  difficult  to  impose  a  fabricated 
langui^  on  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  and  Professor  Max  Miiller 
of  Oxford,  as  to  palm  off  a  fictitious  for  a  real  animal  form  on 
Professor  Owen  of  LondoiL  The  best  linguists  in  Europe  have 
accepted  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  a 
thing  actually  accomplished.     Until  some  good  linguist,  having 
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carefully  examined  into  the  matter,  declares  himeelf  of  a  oon- 
traiy  opinion,  the  author  cannot  think  that  any  Berious  doubt 
reata  on  Uie  subject.* 

The  present  volumea  aim  at  accomplishing  for  the  Fire 
Nations  of  which  they  treat  what  Movers  and  Kenrick  have 
accomplished  for  Phoenicia,  or  (still  more  exactly)  what  Wilkin- 
son has  accomplished  for  Ancient  Egypt.  Assuming  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical  inscriptions  as,  in  general,  sufficiently 
ascertained,  and  the  various  ancient  remains  as  assigned  on 
sufficient  gronnds  to  certain  peoples  and  epochs,  they  seek  to 
unite  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  five  nations,  whether 
derived  from  Biblical  or  classical  sources,  the  new  information 
obtained  from  modem  discovery.  They  address  themselves  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  eye;  and  it  is  hoped  that  even  tiiose 
who  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  linguistic  discoveries  in  which 
the  author  believes,  will  admit  the  advaut^e  of  illustrating  tbe 
life  of  the  ancient  peoples  by  representations  of  their  produc- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  this  kind  which  recent 
explorations  have  brought  to  light  are  very  unequally  spread 
among  the  several  nations  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat,  and 
even  where  they  are  most  copious,  fall  short  of  the  abundance 
of  Egypt  Still,  in  every  case  there  is  some  illustration  possible; 
and  in  one — Assyria — both  the  "Arts  "  and  the  "  Maomers  " 
of  tiie  people  admit  of  being  illustrated  very  largely  from  the 
remiuns  still  extant.f 

The  Author  is  bound  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  follow- 
ing writers,  from  whose  published  works  he  has  drawn  freely : 
— MM.  Botta  and  Flandin,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 


*  Soma  writcm  allow  tllat  the  Penuu  cuDelfoTm  inscriptioni  luTe  been  juccwb 
fully  deciphered  uid  interpreted,  but  appear  to  doubt  the  interpretatioD  of  the 
Anyriaa  recotda.  (Sea  Edinbursk  XeckiB  for  July.  I8S2,  Art  III.,  p.  103.)  Are 
thej  aw«i«  that  the  Penian  manriptkou  are  aooompuiied  in  ilmoat  ever7  iiurtuiae 
bj  an  Attnian  tranacript,  and  that  Awjriui  interpretation  thu^  [ot'oir*  upon 
Fennan,  without  involving  any  additioDal  "  gueel'Vork  "  t 

f  See  Chapter!  Tl.  and  VII.  of  the  Second  Honarchy . 
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Mr.  Loftus,  Mr.  Cullimore,  and  Sir.  Eirch.  He  is  glad  to  take 
this  occasion  of  acknowledging  hiniBcIf  also  greatly  beholden 
to  the  constant  help  of  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  RawlisEion,  and 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Vaux,  of  the  British  Maseum.  The 
latter  gentleman  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  work,  (he  entire  series  of  unpublished  drawings 
made  by  the  artiste  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftua  in  the  la-st 
Mesopotamian  Expedition,  besides  securing  him  undi»turbed 
access  to  the  Museum  sculptures,  thus  enabling  him  to  enrich 
the  present  volume  with  a  large  number  of  most  interesting 
IllnstratioQS  never  previously  given  to  the  public.  In  the  sub- 
jcdned  lists  these  illustrations  are  carefully  distinguiBhed  from 
such  as,  in  one  shape  or  another,  have  appeared  prc^'ioiisly, 

OirbBD,  ScptattlKr,  ISHS. 
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THE    FIRST    MONARCHY. 


CHALDJIA 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  YIEW  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

"  Behold  tiie  land  of  the  Ohaldtefuu." — IsiuH  TTJii  13, 

The  broad  belt  of  desert  which  traverses  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, in  a  general  direction  fix)m  west  to  east  (or,  speaking 
more  exactly,  of  W.S.W.  to  N.E.E.),  reaching  from  the  Atlantic 
on  the  one  hand  nearly  to  the  Yellow  Sea  oa  the  other,  is 
intermpted  about  its  centre  by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation,  which 
at  once  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  arid  region,  and  serves  also 
to  mark  the  point  where  the  desert  changes  tta  character  from 
that  of  a  plain  at  a  low  level  to  that  of  an  elevated  plateau  or 
table-land.  West  of  the  bvoured  dutrict,  the  Arabian  and 
African  wastes  are  seaa  of  sand,  seldom  raised  much  above, 
often  sinking  below,  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  while  east  of  tiie 
same,  in  Persia,  Kerman,  Seistan,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Mon- 
golia, tJie  desert  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaus,  having  from 
3000  to  nearly  10,000  feet  of  elevation.  The  green  and  fertile 
region,  which  is  thus  interposed  between  the  "  highland  "  and 
the  "  lowland  "  deserts,'  participates,  curiously  enough,  in  both 
characters.  Where  the  belt  of  sand  is  intersected  by  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  no  marked  change  of  elevation  occurs ;  and  the 
continuouB  low  desert  is  merely  interrupted  by  a  few  miles  of 
green  and  cultivable  surface,  the  whole  of  which  is  just  ae 
smooth  and  as  flat  as  the  waste  on  either  side  of  it.    But  it  is 

'  HumboU^  AipttU  iffNaivn,  *oL  I  pp.  77,  78,  E.  T. 
VOL.1.  B 
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otherwise  at  the  more  eastern  mterruption.  There  the  verdant 
and  productive  country  divides  itself  into  two  tracts,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  of  which  the  western  presents  features 
not  unlike  those  that  characterise  the  Nile  valley,  but  on  a 
far  larger  scale ;  while  the  eastern  is  a  lofty  mountain  i-egion, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  five  or  six  parallel  ranges,  and 
mounting  in  many  places  far  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow. 
It  is  with  the  western  or  plun  tract  that  we  are  here 
concerned.  Between  the  outer  limits  of  the  Syro-Arabian 
desert  and  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  Kurdistan 
and  Luristan  intervenes  a  territory  long  famous  in  the  world's 
history,  and  the  chief  site  of  three  out  of  the  five  empires  of 
whose  history,  geography,  and  antiquities  it  is  proposed  to  txeat 
in  the  present  volumes.  Known  to  the  Jews  as  Aram-Naharaim, 
or  "  Syria  of  the  two  rivers ; "  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  as 
Mesopotamia,  or  "the  between-river  country;"  to  the  Arabs 
as  Al-Jezireh,  or  "  the  island,"  this  district  has  always'  taken 
its  name  &om  the  streams,  which  constitute  its  most  striking 
feature,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  it  owes  its  existence.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  two  great  rivers — the  Tigris  and  Euphrates — with 
their  tributaries,  the  more  northern  part  of  the  Meaopotamian 
lowland  would  in  no  respect  differ  from  the  Syro-Arabian 
desert  on  which  it  adjoins,  and  which  in  latitude,  elevation, 
and  general  geological'  character  it  exactly  resembles.  Towards 
the  south,  the  importance  of  the  rivers  is  still  greater;  for  of 
Lower  Mesopotamia  it  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  than  of 
Egypt,'  that  it  is  "  an  acquired  land,"  the  actual  "  gift "  of 
the  two  streams  which  wash  it  on  either  side ;  being,  as  it  is, 
entirely  a  recent  formation — a  deposit  which  the  streams  have 


*  Even  the  title  of  Shinar,  Hie  earlicBt 
known  name  of  the  r^oo  {Qea.  xi.  2), 
may  be  no  eiception  ;  for  it  is  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  IJB),  "  two," 
and  or  or  nahr  (Hab,  -nj),  "a  river." 
The  fomi  ar  belooga  to  the  early  Scythic 
or  Cuabite  Bahylonuui,  end  is  found  in 
the  Ar-malchar  ot  Pliny  (R.  N.  vi  28), 
and  the  .Armacalea  of  AbydenuB— tenoi 
wed    to   dedgoata   the   IfiAr-malAa 


(Boynl  River)  ot  other  authors.  (See 
the  Proffmaila  HiitorUomni  Grtgeonaa, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  283,  28i.) 

_  •  Herodotua,  ii,  6.  Sir  Gardner  VTH- 
kiniKin  obaerreg  that  Herodotua  ii  mia- 
taken  in  this  instance.  The  Nile  nevar 
emptied  itself  into  a  gulf,  but  from  the 
first  laid  ita  depodta  oa  ground  alrtadj 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (See  the  author'a  Btrvdoliit, 
ToL  il  p.  6,  DoU  '.) 
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made  in  the  shallow  waters  of  a  gulf  into  which  they  have 
flowed  for  many  agea* 

The  division,  which  has  here  forced  itself  upon  our  notice, 
between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Mesopotamian  country,  is 
one  very  necessary  to  engage  our  attention  in  connexion  with 
the  ancient  Chaldsea.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
term  Chaldeea  had  at  any  time  the  extensive  signification  of 
Mesopotamia,  much  less  that  it  applied  to  the  entire  fiat 
country  between  the  desert  and  the  mountains.  Chaldeea  was 
not  the  whole,  but  a  part,  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain ; 
which  was  ample  enough  to  contain  within  it  three  or  four 
considerable  monarchies.  According  to  the  combined  testimony 
of  gecgraphers  and  historians,'  Chaldisa  lay  towards  the  south, 
for  it  bordered  upon  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  towards  the  west, 
for  it  adjoined  Arabia.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  fix,  more 
accurately  its  boundaries,  which,  lilce  those  of  most  countries 
without  strong  natural  frontiers,  suffered  many  fiuctuations,  we 
are  perhaps  entitled  to  say  that  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south, 
the  Tigris  on  the  east,  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  west,  and  the 
limit  between  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia  on  the  north, 
formed  the  natural  bounds,  which  were  never  greatly  exceeded 
and  never  much  infringed  upon.  These  boundaries  are  for  the 
most  part  tolerably  clear,  though  the  northern  only  is  invariable. 
Natural  causes,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  more  particularly,' 
are  perpetually  varying  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  the  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gnlf,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
sands  of  Arabia  and  the  verdure  of  the  Euphrates  valley.  But 
nature  has  set  a  permanent  mark,  half  way  down  the  Meso- 
potamian lowland,  by  a  difference  of  geological  structure,  which 
is  very  conspicuous.  Near  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  a  little 
below  Samarah  on  the  Tigris,'  the  traveller  who  descends  the 


*  Loftiu'a  Chaldaa  and  Sunana,  p. 
288. 

■  See  SInbo,  ztL  I,  f  6;  Pliny, 
H.  N.vL2i;  Ptolemy,  t.  20 ;  Beroa. 
»p.  SyneetL  pp.  28,  29. 

■  S«e  b«lo«,  pp.  13,  U,  &C, 

'  Roea  came  to  the  end  of  Uie  al- 
luvium and  the  ooDuneacameiit  of  the 
■econdaiy  tonoatioiu  in  lat.  Sl°,  long. 


4i'.  (Jimmal  of  Oemn^ieal  Soeietg, 
vol.  ix.  p.  as.)  Sinularly  Capttun 
Lynch  found  the  bed  of  the  Tigris 
eboiige  from  pebblea  to  mere  alluTium 
near  ^hun  Tioliyeh,  a  little  above  its 
oonflueoce  with  the  Adhem.  {lb.  p.  473.) 
For  the  point  where  the  Euphrato* 
eDtera  on  the  alluWum,  see  Fnuer'a 
AMj/ria  and  ifciopotamia,  p.  27. 
B  7 
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Btreams,  bids  adieu  to  a  somewhat  waving  and  slightly  elevated 
plain  of  secondaiy  fonnation,  aad  enters  on  the  dead  flat  and 
low  level  of  the  mere  alluvium.  The  line  thus  formed  is 
marked  and  invariable;  it  constitutes  the  only  natural  division 
between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  valley ;  and  both 
probabihty  and  history  point  to  it  as  the  actual  boundary 
betwerai  Chaldiea  and  her  northern  neighbour. 

The  extent  of  ancient  Chaldtea  is,  even  after  we  have  flzed 
ita  boundaries,  a  question  of  some  difEculty.  From  Hie  edge  of 
the  alluvium  a  little  below  Hit,  to  the  present  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  is  a  distance  of 
above  430  miles ;  while  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif  to  the  Tigris  at  Serut  is  a  direct  distance  of  185  miles. 
The  present  area  of  the  alluvium  west  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Shab-el-Arab  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000  square  miles. 
But  the  extent  of  ancient  Cbaldsea  can  scarcely  have  been  so 
great.  It  is  certain  that  the  alluvium  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Qulf  now  grows  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  not 
improbable  that  the  growth  may  in  ancient  times  have  been 
even  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present  Accurate  observations 
have  shown  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  amounts  to  as 
much  as  a  mile  each  seventy  years,"  while  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  the  average  progress  during 
the  historic  period  has  been  as  much  as  a  mile  in  every  thirty 
years!*  Traces  of  post-tertiary  deposits  have  been  found  as 
far  up  the  country  as  Tel  Ede  and  Hammam,*'  or  more  than 
200  miles  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ;  and  there 
is  ample  reason  for  believing  that,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Chaldiean  monarchy  was  established,  the  Persian  Qulf  reached 
inland,  120  or  130  miles  further  than  at  present.    We  must 


■  IfflftUB,  Ckaldica  and  Siaiana,  p.  282. 

•  Sir  H.  RawlinBon,  in  the  Journal  <if 
the  Geographiad  Soviety,voi,iX7U.p,lS6, 
The  mcreosa  (lid  Dot  eacape  the  Dotdce 
(if  the  ancienlji.    It  a  mentioDed  and 


\yy  Alexander  the  Oniat  at  the  dietance 
of  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  but  that  in  the  time  of  Juba  the 


Mauritanian  it  wai  60  milet  from  the 
Ma,  and  in  lat  own  da;  120  miles  I 
(Mut.  Kal.  n.  27.)  TMb  would  give 
for  the  first  period  a  rate  of  inofeaae 
exceeding  a  mile  in  neven  ^ean,  and 
fur  the  eecond  a  rate  of  about  a  mile  a 
year  ;  or  for  the  whole  period,  a  rat«  of 
a  mile  in  3)  yaora, 

"  LoitvB,  m  Journal  of  Ike  (hoffrapl^ 
ical  SocKtg,  vol,  zxTi.  p.  IIS. 
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deduct  therefore  from  the  estimate  of  extent  grounded  upon  the 
existing  state  of  things,  a  tract  of  land  130  miles  long  and  some 
60  or  70  broad,  which  has  been  gained  from  the  sea  in  the  course 
of  about  forty  centuries.  This  deduction  will  reduce  Chaldfea  to 
a  kingdom  of  somewhat  narrow  limits ;  for  it  will  contain  no 
more  than  about  23,000  square  miles.  This,  it  is  true,  exceeds 
the  area  of  all  ancient  Greece,  including  Thessaly,  Acamania, 
and  the  islands  ; '  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  Low  Countries, 
to  which  .Chaldeea  presents  some  analogy ;  it  is  almost  exactly 
that  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark ;  but  it  is  less  than 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  Portugal,  or  Bavaria ;  it  is  more  than 
doubled  by  England,  more  than  quadrupled  by  Prussia,  and 
more  than  octupled  by  Spain,  France,  and  European  Turkey. 
Certainly,  therefore,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  its  dze  that 
Chaldfea  became  so  important  a  country  in  the  early  ages, 
but  rather  in  consequence  of  certain  advantages  of  the  soil, 
climate,  and  position,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  in  the  ancient  Chaldsea,  the 
chief — almost  the  sole — geographical  features,  were  the  rivers." 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  even  now  than  the  featwreUaa 
character  of  the  region,  although  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has 
received  from  man  some  interruptions  of  the  original  uniformity. 
On  all  sides  a  dead  level  extends  itself,  broken  only  by  single 
solitary  mounds,  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  or  cities,  by 
long  lines  of  slightly  elevated  embankment  marking  the  course 
of  canals,  ancient  or  recent,  and  towards  the  south  by  a  few 
Band-hills,  The  only  further  variety  is  that  of  colour;  for 
while  the  banks  of  the  streams,  the  marsh-grounds,  and  the 
country  for  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  canals  in  actual 
operation,  present  to  the  eye  a  pleasing,  and  in  some  cases  a 
luxuriant  verdure ;  the  rest,  except  in  early  spring,  is  parched 
and  arid,  having  little  to  distinguish  it  fri>m  the  most  desolate 
districts  of  Arabia.    Anciently,  except  for  this  difference,  the 

*  Beo  dinton'B  PaiA  StBenid,  voL  IL  |  luuiiii,  Mtotit,  Bubcea,  uid  tlie  otber 
p.  473,  where  tlu  wluile  srm  of  Euro-  littoral  ialuidi,  ia  shown  to  be  32,231 
libin  Greece,  iucluding  Tiieualj,  Acar-  |  miles,  '  3««  above,  p.  2. 
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tract  must  have  possessed  all  the  -wearisonie  uniformity  of  tbo 
steppe  region ;  the  level  horizon  must  have  shown  itself  on 
all  sides  unbroken  by  a  single  irregularity;  all  places  must 
have  appeared  alike,  and  the  traveller  can  scarcely  have  per- 
ceived his  progress,  or  have  known  whither  or  how  to  direct 
his  steps.  The  rivers  alone,  with  their  broad  sweeps  and  bold 
reaches,  their  periodical  changes  of  swell  and  fall,  their  strength, 
motion,  and  life-giving  power,  can  have  been  objects  of  thought 
and  interest  to  the  first  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  still  to  these  that 
the  modem  must  turn  who  wishes  to  represent,  to  himself  or 
others,  the  general  aspect  and  chief  geogi'aphical  divisions  of 
the  country. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rise  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  mountain-chain.  This  is  the  ancient  range  of  Niphates 
(a  prolongation  of  Taurus),  the  loftiest  of  the  many  parallel 
ridges  which  intervene  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Mesopota- 
mian  plain,  and  the  only  one  which  transcends  in  many  places 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Hence  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  hence  its  power  to  sustain  unfailingly  the  two  magnificent 
streams  which  flow  from  it.  The  line  of  the  Niphates  is  from 
east  to  west,  vniix  a  very  slight  deflection  to  the  south  of  west ; 
and  the  streams  thrown  off  from  its  opposite  flanks,  run  at  first 
in  valleys  parallel  to  the  chain  itself,  but  in  opposite  directions, 
the  Euphrates  flowing  westward  from  its  source  near  Ararat  to 
Malatiyeh,  while  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  "  goes  eastward  to 
Assyria."  *  The  rivers  thus  appear  as  if  never  about  to  meet ; 
but  at  Malatiyeh  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  changed. 
Sweeping  suddenly  to  the  south-east,  this  stream  passes  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Tigris  below  Lake  Goljik,  and 
forces  a  way  through  the  motintains  towards  the  south,  pursuing 
a  tortuous  course,  but  still  seeming  as  if  it  intended  ultimately 
to  mingle  its  waters  vrith  those  of  the  Mediterranean.*  It  is 
not  till  about  Balis,  in  lat.  36°,  that  this  intention  appears  to 
be  finally  relinquished,  and  the  convergence  of  the  two  streams 
begins.    The  Euphrates  at  first  flows  nearly  due  east,  but  soon 
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takes  a  course  which  is,  Tvith  few  and  unimportaut  deflections, 
about  Bouth-east,  as  iar  as  Suk-es-Sheioukh,  after  which  it  runs 
a  little  north  of  east  to  Kumah.  The  Tigiis  from  Til  to  Mosul 
pursues  also  a  south-easterly  course,  and  draws  but  a  very  little 
nearer  to  the  Euphrates.  From  Mosul,  however,  to  Samarah, 
its  course  is  only  a  point  east  of  south ;  and  though,  after  that, 
for  some  miles  it  flows  off  to  the  east,  yet  resuming,  a  httle 
below  the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  its  southerly  direction,  it  is 
brought  about  Baghdad  within  twentymiles  of  the  sister  stream. 
From  this  point  there  is  again  a  divergence.  The  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  from  Hit  to  the  mounds  of  Mohammed  (long. 
44*)  had  been  E.S.E.,  becomes  much  more  southerly,  while  that 
of  the  Tigris — ^which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  for  a  while  due  sonth 
— becomes  once  more  only  slightly  south  of  east,*  till  near  Senit, 
where  the  distance  between  the  rivers  has  Lacreased  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  miles.  After  passing  respectively  Serut  and  El 
Ehitr,  the  two  streams  converge  rapidly.  The  flow  of  the 
Euphrates  is  at  first  E.S.E.,  and  then  a  little  north  of  east  to 
Kumah,  while  that  of  the  Tigris  is  S.S.E.  to  the  same  point. 
The  lines  of  the  streams  in  this  last  portion  of  their  course, 
t<^ther  with  that  which  may  he  drawn  across  from  stream  to 
stream,  form  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  distances  being 
respectively  104<,  110,  and  115  miles."  So  rapid  is  the  final 
convei^nce  of  the  two  great  rivers. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  both  streams  of  the  first  order. 
The  estimated  length  of  the  former,  including  main  windings, 
is  1146  miles;  that  of  the  latter  is  1780  miles.^  Like  most 
rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  high  mountain  regions,  they 
are  strong  from  the  first,  and,  receiving  in  their  early  course  a 
vast  number  of  important  tributaries,  become  broad  and  deep 
streams  before  they  issue  upon  the  plains.  The  Euphrates  is 
navigable  from  Sumeisat  (the  ancient  Samosata),  1200  miles 


'  In  one    part  of   ita  course,   ™., 

•  From  El  Khitr  to  Sanit  the  direct 

tram  Eut  el-Amatah  at  the  moutli  of 

distance  in   104  milee,  from  Serut  to 

tlie  8hat-el-Uio  to  HiuBun  Khan's  fort. 

Kumah  110,  and  from  Kumah  to  El 

W  luilai  lower  down  the  Btreani,  the 

Khitr  U6. 

directioii  of  the  Tigm  ii  even  north 

ofewk 
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aboTe  its  embouchore;  aod  even  180  milea  higher  up,  is  a 
river  "  of  imposing  appearance,"  120  yards  wide  and  very  deep,* 
The  Tigris  is  often  250  yards  wide  at  Diarbekr,*  which  is  not 
a  hundred  milea  &om  its  source,  and  is  navigable  in  the  flood 
time  from  the  bridge  of  Diarbekr  to  Mosul,'**  &om  which  place 
it  is  descended  at  all  seasons  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  the 
sea.^  Its  average  width  below  Mosul  is  200  yards,  with  a  depth 
which  allows  the  ascent  of  light  steamers,  unless  when  there  \n 
an  artificial  obstruction.^  Above  Mosul  the  width  rarely  exceeds 
150  yards,  and  the  depth  is  not  more  in  places  than  three  or 
four  feet.  The  Euphrates  is  250  yards  wide  at  Balln,  and 
averages  350  yards  &om  its  junction  with  the  Khabour  to  Bit; 
its  depth  is  commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.'  Small 
steamers  have  descended  its  entire  course  from  Bir  to  the  sea. 
The  volume  of  the  Euphrates  in  places  is,  however,  somewhat 
lees  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  a  swifter  and  in  its  latter 
coarse  a  deeper  stream.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quan> 
tity  of  water  discharged  every  second  by  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad 
is  164,103  cubic  feet,  while  that  discharged  by  the  Euphrates  at 
Hit  is  72,804  feet* 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  very  differently  circumstanced 
with  respect  to  tributaries.  So  long  as  it  runs  among  tho 
Armenian  motuitaios,  the  Euphrates  has  indeed  no  lack  of 
affluents ;  but  these,  except  the  Kara  Su,  or  northern  Euphrates, 
are  streams  of  no  great  volume,  being  chiefly  mountain-torrents 
which  collect  the  drainage  of  veiy  limited  basins.  After  it 
leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  upon  a  low  country  at 
Sumeisat,  Hie  affluents  almost  entirely  cease ;  one,  the  river  of 
Sajar,i8  received  &om  the  right,  in  about  lat  36°  40';  and  two 


tnej,Eup^raietE7jitdition,yo\.l.      lieutetunt  Lynch,  uoended  Uis  Tigris 

<  nearl;  to   Nimrud  in  1S3S  ;  but  tvus 

'  Ibid.  p.  IE.     It  only  attaliu  thii  i  (topped  by  in  uti£cial  bund  or  dun 


width,  lunterer,  in  tbe  Beason  of  the 
SoodB.  Generjly  it  a  at  Diarbekr 
■bout  100  or  120  yarda  wide. 

"  IxiEtuB,  ChaUaa  and  Sueiana,  p.  8. 

'  Chemey,  Euphmta  BxpedUicft, 
vol.  1  p.  32  ;  compare  Lajaid,  Ninevth 


thrown  acroa  the  Ktitani  near  t 
pliuH.  (Cheenay,  vol  i.  p.  S2.)  The 
'Nitocrii'  in  ISM  attempted  theucent, 
but  wiM  unable  to  proceed  far  above 
Tekrit,  from  a  want  of  auffldenC  powor. 
{Nijutth  and  iU  Stmaint,  vol.  i.  ch.  v. 


and  ill  Semaiia,  voL  ii.  oh.  xiii.  p.  S2.     I  p.  13B.)        ■  Chaaney,  toI.  L  pp.  S3-67, 
■  The   'Buphnttee'  (tcamer,  under   |      *  Ibid.  p.  S2, 
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of  more  importance  fllow  in  from  (be  lefl — the  Belik  (ancient 
Bilichns),  whicli  joins  it  in  long.  59"  ff ;  and  the  Kbabour 
(ancient  Habor  or  Chaboras),  wliicli  effects  a  junction  in  long. 
40°  SQf,  lat  35°  7.  The  Belik  and  Ehabour  collect  the  waters 
which  flow  from  the  sontbem  flank  of  the  mountain  range 
above  Orfa,  Hardin,  and  Nisibin,  best  known  as  the  "Mons 
Masius  "  of  Strabo.*  They  are  not,  however,  streams  of  equal 
importance.  The  Belik  has  a  course  which  is  nearly  straight, 
and  does  not  much  exceed  120  miles.  The  Khahour,  on  the 
contrary,  is  sufficiently  sinuous,  and  ite  course  may  be  reckoned 
at  fiilly  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  rafts  from  the  junction 
of  its  two  main  branches  near  the  volcanic  cone  of  Koukab,' 
and  adds  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  the  Euphrates.  Below 
its  confluence  with  this  stream,  or  during  the  last  800  miles  of 
its  course,  the  Euphrates  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  soon  begins  to  give  off  its  waters  right  and 
left,  throwing  out  branches,  which  either  terminate  in  marshes, 
or  else  empty  themselves  into  the  Tigris.  After  a  while,  in> 
deed,  it  receives  compensation,  by  means  of  the  Shat-el-Hie 
and  other  branch  streams,  which  bring  back  to  it  from  the 
Tigris,  between  Mugheir  and  Kumah,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  borrowed  fluid.  The  Tigris,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely 
mricbed  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  by  the  waters  of 
tributary  streams.  It  is  formed  originally  of  three  main 
branches :  the  Diarhekr  stream,  or  true  Tigris,  the  Myafarekin 
Kiver,  and  the  Bitlis  Chai,  or  Centrites  of  Xenophon,^  which 
carries  a  greater  body  than  either  of  the  other  two.*  From  its 
entry  on  the  low  country  near  Jezireh  to  the  termination  of 
its  couise  at  Kumah,  it  is  continually  receiving  from  the  left 
a  series  of  most  important  additions.  The  chain  of  Zagros, 
which,  running  parallel  to  the  two  main  springs,  shuts  in  the 
Uesopotamian  plain  upon  the  east,  abounds  with  springs,  which 


'BtnKxL  lS,g  4  ;14,  3  2,  &c  j   p.  19.   The  Bitlifl  Chai  at  Til,  juit  above 


*  lAjard,  Ninmh  oniJ  Baiyion,  ch, 
p,  22.   Compare  ch.  zt.pp,  269,  270. 


I   the  point  of  confluence,  was  found  by 
Hr.  lAyaTd  to  be  "  abont  equal  in  aiie 


Xmophon,  AtxUm^  iv.  8.  §  t.  to  the  united  Mfafaieldu  uiA  Durbekr 

l^tid,tfiaaAainlBtA]/loa,cU.liL   I   m«n. 
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are  well  BUppUed  during  the  whole  summer  from  its  snows,'  and 
these  when  collected  form  rivers  of  large  size  and  most  refresh- 
ing coolness.  The  principal  are,  the  eastern  Khabour,  which 
joins  the  Tigris  in  lat.  37°  12' ;  the  Upper  Zab,  which  falls  in 
by  the  ruins  of  Nimrud ;  the  Lower  Zab,  which  joins  some  way 
below  Kileh  Sherghat ;  the  Adhem,  which  unites  its  waters  half 
way  between  Hamarah  and  Baghdad ;  and  the  Diyaleh  (ancient 
Gyudes),  which  is  received  between  Baghdad  and  the  ruins  of 
Ctesiphon. 

By  the  influx  of  these  streams  the  Tigris  continues  to  grow  in 
depth  and  strength  as  it  nears  the  sea,  and  becomes  at  last  (as 
we  have  seen)  a  greater  river  than  the  Euphrates,  which  shrinks 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  and  is  reduced  to  a  volume 
very  Laferior  to  that  which  it  once  boasted.  The  Euphrates  at 
its  junction  with  the  Khabour,  700  miles  above  Kumah,  is  400 
yards  wide  and  18  feet  deep ;  at  Irzah  or  Werdi,  75  miles  lower 
down,  it  ia  350  yards  wide  and  of  the  same  depth ;  at  Hadiseh, 
140  miles  below  Werdi,  it  is  300  yards  wide,  and  still  of  the 
same  depth ;  at  Hit,  50  miles  below  Hadiseh,  its  width  has 
increased  to  350  yards,  but  its  depth  has  diminished  to  16  feet; 
at  Felujiah,  75  miles  from  Hit,  the  depth  is  20  feet,  but  the 
width  has  diminished  to  250  yards.  From  this  point  the  con- 
traction is  very  rapid  and  striking.  The  Saklawiyeh  canal  is 
given  out  upon  the  left,  and  some  way  further  down  the  Hin- 
diyeh  branches  off  upon  the  right,  each  carrying,  when  the 
Euphrates  is  fuU,  a  lai^  body  of  water.  The  consequence  is 
that  at  Hillah,  90  miles  below  Felujiah,  the  stream  is  no  more 
than  200  yards  wide  and  15  feet  deep;  at  Diwaniyeh,  66  miles 
further  down,  it  is  only  160  yards  wide;  and  at  Lamlun,  20 
miles  below  Diwaniyeh,  it  is  reduced  to  120  yards  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  no  more  than  12  feet!  Soon  after,  however,  it  begins' 
to  recover  itself.  The  water,  which  left  it  by  the  Hindiyeh, 
returns  to  it  upon  the  one  side,  while  the  Shat^el-Eie  and 
numerous  other  branch  streams  from  the  Tigris  flow  in  upon 
the  other ;  but  still  the  Euphrates  never  recovers  itself  entirely. 


*  LoHtw,  CluUdaaand  Suiiana,  p.  SOS  ;  /awn.  i;^  <7ci:^ra[A.  5iK>ety,  vol.  ix.  p.  9B. 
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nor  even  approaches  in  ita  later  course  to  the  standard  of  its 
earlier  greatness.  The  channel  from  Kumah  to  El  Khitr  was 
found  by  Colonel  Chesney  to  have  an  average  width  of  only 
200  yaids,  and  a  depth  of  about  18  or  19  feet,"  which  implies  a 
body  of  water  far  inferior  to  that  earned  between  the  junction 
with  the  Khabour  and  Hit,  More  recently,  the  decline  of  the 
stream  in  ita  later  course  has  been  found  to  be  even  greater- 
Neglect  of  the  banks  has  allowed  the  river  to  spread  itself  more 
and  more  widely  over  the  land ;  and  it  ia  said  that,  except  in 
the  flood  time,  very  little  of  the  Euphrates  water  reaches  the 
sea.'  Nor  ia  this  an  unprecedented  or  very  unusual  state  of 
things.  From  the  circumstance  (probably)  that  it  has  been 
formed  by  the  deposits  of  streams  flowing  from  the  east  as  well 
as  from  the  north,  the  lower  Meaopotamian  plain  slopes  not  only 
to  the  south,  but  to  the  west.*  The  Euphrates,  which  has  low 
banks,  is  hence  at  ail  times  inclined  to  leave  its  bed,  and  to  flow 
off  to  Uie  right,*  where  large  tracts  are  below  its  ordinary  level. 
Over  these  it  spreads  itself,  forming  the  well-known  "Chaldsean 
marshes,"*  which  absorb  the  chief  proportion  of  the  water  that 
flows  into  them,  and  in  which  the  "great  river"  seems  at 
various  times  to  have  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  lost  itself,*  No 
such  misfortune  can  befall  the  Tigris,  which  runs  in  a  deep  bed^ 
and  seldom  varies  its  channel,  offering  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
sister  stream.* 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  TigrisandEuphrates,to  the  fact  of  their  having  each 
&  flood  season.  Herodotus  is  scarcely  correct  when  be  says 
that  in  Babylonia  "  the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  overflow  the 


"  EujArata  Keptdition,  voL  f.  pp.  G 


'  Qeerati'A  Btatemmt,  vhich  u  directly 
the  reTerse  of  thu  [AnalU  Naliont, 
Tol.  ii.  p,  131,  E.  T.),  ia  at  once  false 
md  self -contradictory.  Tha"deepbed" 
sad  "  bold  thorea  "  ot  the  Tigris  are 
tbe  consequence  of  the  higher  level  of 
lie  pUin  in  its  vicinity.  ITie  tall  of  the 
Tigna  ii  moch  greater  than   tliat  ol 


the  Ei}phi>te«  in  ita  lower  coune,  and 
the  Btretuucute  deeper  ijotothe  alluvium, 
on  the  principle  ol  iratar  finding  itn 

■  Loftvu,  p.  41. 

*  Airian,  Expei.  AUx.  viL  21,  22  ; 
Btrab.  zyL  1,  %%  II,  12.  The  "lacus 
Chaldaici"  of  Pliny  {Hut.  Nat.  vi.  27) 
refer  rather  to  the  nurehea  on  the  Lover 
TiKria.     (See  th«  next  page.) 

'  Anian,  Erptd.  Attx.  TO.  7  ;  Plb. 
SUt.  fiat.  1.  B.  c 

*  Arriau,  vii.  21. 
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corn-lands  of  its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over  them  by  the 
help  of  engines," '  Both  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rise 
many  feet  each  spring,  and  overflow  their  banks  in  various 
places.  The  rise  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountain  regions  from  which  the  two  rivers  and  their  affluents 
spring.  As  the  Tigris  drains  the  southern,  and  the  Euphrates 
the  northern  side  of  the  same  mountain  range,  the  flood  of  the 
former  stream  is  earlier  and  briefer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  Tigris  commonly  begins  to  rise  early  in  March,  and  reaches 
its  greatest  height  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  Alay,  after 
which  it  rapidly  declines,  and  returns  to  its  natural  level  by 
the  middle  of  June.  The  Euphrates  first  swells  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  is  not  in  full  flood  till  quite  the  end  of 
May  or  the  be^nning  of  June  ;  it  then  continues  high  for  above 
a  month,  and  does  not  sink  much  tUl  the  middle  of  July,  after 
which  it  gradually  falls  till  September.  The  countiy  inundated 
by  the  Tigris  is  chiefly  that  on  its  lower  course,  between  the 
32nd  and  Slst  parallels,  the  territory  of  the  Beni  Lam  Arabs. 
The  territory  which  the  Euphrates  floods  is  far  more  extensive. 
As  high  up  as  its  junction  with  the  Khabour,  that  stream  is 
described  as,  in  the  month  of  April,  "  spreading  over  the,  sur- 
rounding country  tike  a  sea.""  From  Hit  downwards,  it  inun- 
dates both  its  banks,  more  especially  the  country  above  Baghdad 
(to  which  it  is  carried  by  the  Saklawiyeh  canal),  the  tract  west 
of  the  Birs  Nimrud  and  extending  thence  by  way  of  Nedjif  to 
Samava,  and  the  territory  of  the  Affej  Arabs,  between  the  rivers 
above  and  below  the  32nd  parallel.  Its  flood  is,  however,  very 
irregular,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  banks,  and  the  general 
inclination  of  the  plain,  whereof  mention  was  made  above.*  If 
care  is  taken,  the  inundation  may  be  pretty  equally  distri- 
buted on  either  side  of  the  stream ;  but  if  the  river  banks  are 
neglected,  it  is  sure  to  flow  mainly  to  the  west,  rendering  the 
whole  countiy  on  that  side  the  river  a  swamp,  and  leaving  the 
territory  on  the  left  bank  ilmost  without  water.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  traced  historically  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to 

'  HsTod.  i.  193.  ■  Lajiin],  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  297.  *  See  page  11. 
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the  present  day,  and  has  probably  prevailed  more  or  less  since 
the  time  when  Cbaldsea  received  its  first  inhabitants. 

The  flootb  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  combine  with  the 
ordinary  action  of  their  streams  upon  their  banks  to  produce  a 
constant  variation  in  their  courses,  which  in  a  long  period  of 
time  might  amount  to  something  very  considerable.  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  alluvial 
))lain,  that  it  may  not  at  some  former  period  have  been  the  bed 
of  one  or  the  other  river.  Still  it  would  seem  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  law  of  compensation  prevails,  with  the  result  Hiat  the 
general  position  of  the  streams  in  the  valley  is  not  very  different 
now  from  what  it  was  4000  years  ago.  Certainly  between  the 
present  condition  of  things  and  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
or  even  of  Herodotus,  no  great  difference  can  be  pointed  out, 
except  in  the  re^cm  immediately  adjoining  on  the  gulf,  where 
the  alluvium  has  grown,  and  the  streams,  which  were  formerly 
separate,  have  united  Hieir  waters.  The  Euphrates  still  flows 
by  Hit  (Is)  and  through  Babylon;"  the  Tigris  passes  near 
Opis,*  and  at  Baghdad  runs  at  the  foot  of  an  embankment  made 
to  confine  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar.'  The  changes  traceable  are 
less  in  the  main  courses  than  in  the  branch  streams,  which 
perpetually  vaiy,  being  sometimes  left  dry  within  a  few  years 
of  the  time  that  they  have  been  navigable  channels.' 

The  most  important  variations  of  this  kind  are  on  the  side  of 
Arabia.  Here  the  desert  is  always  ready  to  encroach ;  and  the 
Umits  of  Chaldsea  itself  depend  upon  the  distance  from  the  main 
river,  to  which  some  bnmch  stream  conveys  the  Euphrates 
water.  In  the  most  flonrishing  times  of  the  country,  a  wide  and 
deep  channel,  branching  off  near  Hit,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  alluTiiun,  has  skirted  the  Arabian  rock  and  gravel 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  has  entered  the 


■    ■  Harod.  L  1TB,  180.  I  Ae  Cwteiforvt  Imcri^Amt  of  Aityria 

■  Ibid.  i.  189  -,  Xen.  ilnoft.  iL  1,  g  2S.  and  Bah^loma,  p.  77,  note. 

The  Kite  of  Opia  ii  firobablj  marked  bjr  I       *  LoftuB,  ChaidaaandSunana,^.'ii% 

the  mills  si  Khafa^    (See  the  remarki  Some  rather  oonradersble  changea  in  the 

of   Sir  H.   BawlinBOD  in  the   uithor'i  bed  of  the  Tigm  are  thought  to  be  tnoe- 

ifn-ododi*,  Tol.  i.  p.  326,  note  *.)  able  a  little  below  SunuA.  (See /ournai 

'  Sb  H.  BMlinxoi,  Gammaiarf  on  \  of  QeojrapkieidSoektg,  voLix.  p.  i72.) 
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Persian  Gulf  by  a  mouth  of  its  own.*  In  this  way  the  extent 
of  Chaldjea  has  been  at  times  largely  increased,  a  vast  tract 
being  rendered  cultivable,  which  is  otherwise  either  swamp  or 
desert 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  two 
great  Mesopotamian  rivers.  These  form,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  only  marked  and  striking  characteristics  of  the 
countiy,  which,  except  for  them,  and  for  one  further  feature, 
which  now  requires  notice,  would  be  absolutely  unvaried  and 
uniform.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  50  miles  south 
of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  23  or  SO  miles  from  the  river,  is  a 
fresh-water  lake  of  very  considerable  dimensions — the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif,  the  "  Assyrium  sta^um  "  of  Justin."  This  is  a  natural 
basin,  40  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  sandstone  cliffs,  varying  from  20  to  200  feet  in 
height,  and  shut  in  on  the  fourth  side — the  north-east — ^by 
a  rocky  ridge,  which  intervenes  between  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  this  inland  sea.  The  cliffs  axe  water- worn,  pre- 
senting distinct  indications  of  more  than  one  level  at  which  the 
water  has  rested  in  former  tiraea'  At  the  season  of  the  inunda- 
tion this  lake  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  extensive 
floods  and  marshes,  which  extend  continuously  from  the  country 
west  of  the  Bira  Nimnid  to  Samava.  But  at  other  times  the 
distinction  between  the  Bahr  and  the  marshes  is  very  evident, 
the  former  remaining  when  the  latter  disappear  altogether,  and 
not  diminishing  very  greatly  in  size  even  in  the  driest  season. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  Iresh  and  sweet,  so  long  as  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Euphrates ;  when  the  communication  is  cut  off  it 
becomes  very  unpaktable,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity 
are  no  longer  able  to  drink  it.  This  result  is  attributed  to  ihe 
connexion  of  the  lake  with  rocks  of  the  gypsiferous  series.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  natural  divisions  of  Chaldtea  proper 
are  those  made  by  the  river-courses.    The  principal  tract  must 

'  Shipur  Dholactut,  in  the  fourth   |  known  oh  Khaadi^ Sabur,  or  "Sbapur's 

ceutuiy  of  our  era,  either  cut  or  re-   |  ditch."    The  present  name  is  Ktmk 

opened  this  canal.     He  is  uid  to  htve   '  SaidA. 

intended  it  u  a  defence  Bgainet  the  I  *  Justin,  zviii.  3,  S  2. 

Areba.      In  Arabian  geographf  it  is  |  ■  Lofttu,  p.  GO.      '  JUd.,  L  i.  <i. 
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al-ways  hare  been  that  which  intervenes  between  the  two 
Btre&ins.  This  was  anciently  a  district  some  300  rnUea  in  length, 
T&rying  from  20  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  averaging 
50  miles,  which  must  thus  have  contained  an  area  of  about 
15,000  square  miles.  The  tract  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia  was  at  all  times  smaller  than  this,  and  in  the  most 
flouiishing  period  of  Chaldcea  must  have  fallen  short  of  10,000 
square  miles. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  natural  division  of  Chaldsea 
here  indicated  was  ever  employed  in  ancient  times  for  political 
purposes.  The  division  which  appears  to  have  been  so  employed 
was  one  into  northern  and  southern  ChaldEea,  the  first  extending 
from  Hit  to  a  little  below  Babylon,  the  second  from  Niffer  to 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  In  each  of  these  districts  we 
have  a  sort  of  tetrarchy,  or  special  pre-eminence  of  four  cities, 
such  as  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  words — "  The  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar."^  The  southern  tetrarchy  is  composed 
of  the  four  cities,  Ur  or  Hur,  Huruk,  Nipur,  and  Larsa  or 
Xorancha,  which  are  probably  identified  with  the  Scriptural 
"  TJr  of  the  Chaldees,"  Erech,  Calneh,  and  EUasar.*  The  northern 
consists  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  and  Sippara,  of 
which  all  except  Borsippa  are  mentioned  in  Scripture."  Besides 
these  cities  the  country  contained  many  others,  as  Chilmad, 
Dur-Kurri-galzu,  Ihi  or  Ahava,  Rubesi,  Duran,  Tel-Humba,  &c. 
It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  locate  with  accuracy  all  these 
places.  We  may,  however,  in  the  more  important  instances,  fix 
either  certainly,  or  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  their 
position. 

Hut  or  TJr,  the  most  important  of  the  early  capitals,  was 


'QeiLz.lO.  The  sacred  hiatomn  per- 
hajie  further  repreeeDts  the  Agafnani 
a  adoptiiig  tJis  BabyloniBn  Dumber  on 
their  emjgratioii  to  the  more  northern 
region»; — "Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Aaahnr,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the 
otf  Bdioboth,  tmd  Calah,  and  Eeeen." 
(Gen.  1. 11, 12.)  „, _ 

*  In  three  out  ot  theae  four  caees,  the  |   one  on  either  side  of  the 
Htnilaiilraf  tlieiuuuafomuaniBkieiit  | 


ground  for  the  identification.  In  the 
fourth  case  the  chief  ground  of  identifi- 
cation is  a  Btatetnent  in  the  Talmud 
that  Nopher  was  the  aits  of  the  Cahieh 

of  Nitnnui 

'"  SippaiB  IB  tie  Scriptural  Saphar- 
vaim.  The  Hebrew  term  has  a  dual 
iding,  because  there  were  two  Sippana, 
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Sfwlt  »f  yard: 

0 

FUo  oE  Mughur  RuiiiH, 

B  H  H  H.  IMtf  Tudi  TVaA.  ,  e.  Tomb  nunmd. 

I  a  0.  Ptotbrm  on  wUfh  tho  tioiui  a  li  boilL  il  <  d  h  1  I  ra.  Point*  >t  whidi  tinntliBu 

\.  aooH  eltusd.  van  mails  bj  Mr.  LoTtui. 

1.  Pinmant  at  cdt*  tf  plulbrn  s,  11  het  S }  S !  CompumliTsly  opga  ipug  of  Ttrj  Idt 

balm  minx.  monsdi. 
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or  eastenk  bank  <^  the  Euplirates,  but  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  irom  its  present  course,  are  the  remftins  of  another 


\ 


\^ 


Ruina  of  Warka  (Erecb). 


rity,  tha  only  Chaldeean  ruins  which  can  dispute,  with  those 
already  described,  the  palm  of  antiquity.  They  consist  of 
a  number  of  separate  and  distinct  heaps,  which  seem  to  be 
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certainty  to  have  been  distinct  from,  though  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  o^  the  capital^  A.  remnant  of  the  ancient  name  appears 
to  be  contained  in  the  modem  appellation,  Bira-Nimnid  or 
Birs-i-Nimrud,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation  from 
the  existing  language  of  the  country.' 

Fifteen  miles  firom  thence,  to  the  north-east,  chiefly  but  not 
entirely  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  are  the 
remains  of  "  Babylon  the  Great,"  which  have  been  bo  frequently 
described  by  travellers,  that  little  need  be  aaid  of  them  in  this 
place.  The  chief  ruins  cover  a  space  about  three  miles  long, 
ajid  from  one  to  two  broad,  and  consist  mainly  of  three  great 
masses :  the  first  a  square  mound,  called  "  Babil "  by  the  Arabs, 
lying  towards  the  north  at  some  distance  from  the  other  re- 
mains; the  second  or  central  mound,  a  pile  called  the  "  Easr  "  or 
Palace ;  and  the  third,  a  great  irregular  heap  lying  towards  the 
south,  known  as  the  "  mound  of  Araram,"  fr^m  a  tomb  which 
crowns  its  summit.  The  "  Kasr  "  and  "  Amram  "  mounds  are 
enclosed  within  two  lines  of  rampart,  lying  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  forming,  with  the  river,  a  sort  of  triangle,  within 
which  all  the  principal  ruins  are  comprised,  except  the  mound 
called  "  Babil."  Beyond  the  rampart,  towards  the  north,  south, 
and  east^  and  also  across  the  river  to  the  west,  are  various  smaller 
detached  ruins,  while  the  whole  ground,  in  every  direction,  is 
covered  with  fragments  of  brick  and  with  nitre,  the  sure  marks 
of  former  habitations. 

The  other  dtles  of  ancient  Chaldsea  which  may  be  located 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  are  Cutha,  now  Ibrahim,  fifteen 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Hymar ;  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim, 
which  was  at  Sura,  near  Mosaib  on  the  Euphrates,  about  twenty 
miles  above  Babylon  by  the  direct  route ;  and  Dur-Eurri-galzu, 
now  Akkerkuf,on  the  Saklawiyeh  canal,six  miles  from  Baghdad, 
and  thirty  from  Mosaib,  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north. 
Ihi,  or  Ahava,  is  probably  Hit,  ninety  miles  above  Mosub,  on 
the  right.bank  of  the  river ;  Chilmad  may  be  Kalwadha,  near 
Baghdad ;  and  Rubesi  is  perhaps  Zerghul,  near  the  left  baok  of 
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to  the  south-east  of  Tel-Ede  and  the  north-east  of  Senkereh ; 
at  Yokha,  east  of  Hammam,  and  Nuffdyji,  north  of  Warka;  at 


Letbami,  near  Niffer;  at  Iskhuriyeh,  north  of  Zibbliyeh,  Hear 
the  Tigris;  at  Tel-Kheir  and  Tel-Dhalab,  in  the  upper  part  of 
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the  alluvium,  to  the  north  of  Akkerkuf ;  at  Du&ir,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Hilleh  and  south-east  of  the 
Bire-Nunrud ;  at  Jeh  Mehari,  south  of  the  Bahr-i-Nedjif ;  at 
Ual  Battusb,  near  Swaje;  at  Tel-el-Lahm,  nine  or  ten  miles 
south  of  Suk-es-Sheioukh,  and  at  Abu  Shahrein,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  on  the  very  border  of  the  Arabian  desert.' 
Further  investigation  will  probably  add  largely  to  this  catalogue, 
for  many  parts  of  Babylonia  are  still  to  some  extent  unexplored. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  tract  between  the  Shat-el-Hie  and 
the  lower  Tigris,^  a  district  which,  according  to  the  geographers, 
abounds  with  ruins.  No  doubt  the  most  extensive  and  most 
striking  of  the  old  cities  have  been  visited ;  for  of  these  Euro- 
peans are  sure  to  hear  through  the  reports  of  natives.  But  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  a  number  of  the  most  interesting 
sites  remain  unexplored,  and  even  unvisited ;  for  these  are  not 
always  either  very  extensive  or  very  conspicuous.  The  process 
of  gradual  disintegration  is  continually  lowering  the  height  of 
the  Cbaldcean  ruins ;  and  depressed  mounds  are  commonly  the 
sign  of  an  ancient  and  long-deserted  dty.*  Such  remains  give 
us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  early  people,  which  it  is 
iinpossible  to  obtain  from  ruins  where  various  populations  have 
raised  their  fabrics  in  succession  upon  the  same  spot. 

The  cities  here  enumerated  may  not  perhaps,  in  all  cases, 
have  existed  in  the  Chaldcean  period.  The  evidence  hitherto 
obtained  connects  distinctly  with  that  period  only  the  following 
— Babylon,  Ur  or  Hur,  Larrak  or  Larsa,  Erech  or  Huruk, 
Calneb  or  Nopher,  Sippara,  Dur-Kurri-galzu,  Chllmad,  and  the 
places  now  called  Abu  Shahrein  and  Tel-Sifr.*  These  sites,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  territory  from 
the  extreme  south  almost  to  the  extreme  north,  and  show  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom  to  have  been  that  above  assigned  to  it.* 
They  are  connected  together  by  a  similarity  in  building  airange- 

'  See  Fruei'i  ttmapobimia  and  At- 
tfria,  pp.  160-166;  Aiiuworth'a  Jtt- 
ttar<Au  in  MaoftOamaa,  p.  127  and 
p.  177  ;  Ron  and  Lynch,  in  Journal  t^ 
OiOjpixjAieal  Sodttg,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443  et 
Mq.;  Loft^us'  ChaUaa  andSuiiana,  psa- 
vmiitBdJaufiulqfOtiigraphiaU  Books, 


vol.  iiTi.  pp.  ]g3-144. 

'  This  dutrict  hu  been  visited  bj 
Ht.  Tajlor,  but  ita  m&rahj  character 
mokes  it  very  difficult  to  e^ore  at  oil 
campletely. 

*Lo!tat,Ciiildaa<mdSuiiana,p.251. 

■  Itod.  p.  435.  '  See  page  S. 
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mente  and  materials,  in  language,  io  fonn  of  type  and  writing, 
and  sometimes  in  actual  names  of  monarchs.  The  most  ancient, 
apparently,  are  tiiose  towards  the  south,  at  Warka,  Senkereh, 
Mugheir,  and  Niffer ;  ajid  here,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
which  then  probably  reached  inland  as  &r  as  Suk-es-Sheioukh, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  place  the  primitive  seat  of  Chaldaean 
power.  The  capital  of  the  whole  region  was  at  first  Ur  or  Hur, 
bnt  afterwards  became  Nlpur,  and  finally  Babel  or  Babylon. 

The  gec^raphy  of  ChaldEea  is  scarcely  complete  without  a 
glance  at  the  countries  which  adjoin  upon  it.  On  the  west, 
approaching  generally  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
present  course  of  the  Euphrates,  is  the  Arabian  Desert,  consisting 
in  this  place  of  tertiary  sand  and  gravels,  having  a  general 
elevation  of  a  few  feet  above  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and 
occasionally  rising  into  ridges  of  no  great  height,  whose  direction 
ia  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  great  stream.  Such  are  the 
Hazem  and  the  QaBsaim,  in  the  country  between  the  Bahr-i- 
Nedjif  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  low  pebbly  ridgea  which  skirt  the 
valley  Crom  the  Bahr  to  below  Suk-es-Sheioukh.  Further  west 
the  desert  becomes  more  stony,  its  surface  being  strewn  with 
numerous  blocks  of  black  granite,  from  which  it  derives  its 
appellation  of  Hejerra.*  Mo  permanent  streams  water  this 
region;  occasional  "wadys"  or  tOTrent-courses,  only  full  after 
heavy  lains,  are  found ;  but  the  scattered  inhabitants  depend  for 
water  chiefly  on  their  wells,  which  are  deep  and  numerous,  but 
yield  only  a  scanty  supply  of  a  brackish  and  unpalatable  fluid. 
No  settled  population  can  at  any  time  have  found  subsistence 
in  this  r^on,  which  produces  only  a  few  dates,  and  in  places  a 
poor  and  unsucculent  herbage.  Sandstorms  are  frequeut,  and 
at  times  the  baleful  simoom  sweeps  across  the  entire  tract, 
destroying  with  its  pestilential  breath  both  men  and  animals.' 

Towards  the  north  ChaldiEa  adjoined  upon  Assyiia.  From 
the  foot  of  that  moderately  lofty  range  already  described,*  which 
the  Greeks  call  Masios,  and  the  modem  Turks  know  as  Jebel 
Tur  and  Karajah  Dagh,  extends,  for  above  300  miles,  aplain  of 
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low  elevatioii,  slightly  audulating  in  places,  and  crossed  about 
its  centre  by  an  important  limestone  ridge,  known  as  the  Sinjar 
hills,  which  have  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  beginning 
about  Mosul,  and  terminating  a  little  below  Rakkah.  This 
tract  differs  from  the  Chaldsean  lowland,  by  being  at  once  less 
flat  and  more  elevated.  Geologically  it  is  of  secondaiy  forma- 
tion, while  Chaldiea  proper  is  tertiary  or  poat-tertiaiy.  It  is 
fairly  watered  towards  the  north,  but  below  the  Sinjar  is  only 
very  scantily  supplied.  In  modern  times  it  is  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  a  desert,  but  anciently  it  was  well  inhabited,  means 
having  apparently  been  found  to  bring  the  whole  into  cultiva- 
tion. As  a  complete  account  of  this  entire  region  must  be  given 
in  another  part  of  the  present  volume,  this  outline  (it  is  thought) 
may  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

Eastward  of  Chaldtea,  separated  from  it  by  the  Tigris,  which 
in  its  lower  course  is  a  stream  of  more  body  than  the  Euphrates, 
was  the  countiy  known  to  the  Jews  as  Elam,'  to  the  early 
Greeks  as  Cissia,^  and  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Susis  or  Susiana.* 
This  territory  comprised  a  portion  of  the  mounts  country 
which  separates  Mesopotamia  from  Persia ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  broad  and  rich  flats  intervening  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Tigris,  along  the  courses  of  the  Kerkhah, 
Kuran,  and  Jerahi  rivers,  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  tract,  re- 
sembling Chaldfea  in  its  general  character,  with  the  exception 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  lent  it  freshness,  giving  it 
cooler  streams,  more  frequent  rains,  and  pleasanter  breezes. 
Capable  of  mA.intjtining  -with  ease  a  dense  population,  it  was 
likely,  in  the  early  times,  to  be  a  powerfiil  rival  to  the 
Mesopotamian  kingdom,  over  which  we  shall  And  that  in  fiict 
it  sometimes  exercised  supremacy. 

On  the  south  Chaldsea  bad  no  neighbour.  Here  a  spacious 
sea,  with  few  shoals,  land-locked,  and  therefore  protected  from 
the  violent  storms  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  invited  to  commerce, 
offering  a  ready  communication  with  India  and  Ceylon,  as  weE 
as  with  Arabia  Felix,  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt    It  is  perhaps  to 
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this  drcamstance  of  her  geographical  position,  as  much  as  to 
any  other,  that  ancient  Chaldeea  owes  her  superiority  over  her 
neighbours,  and  her  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  five 
great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world.  Commanding  at  once 
the  sea,  which  reaches  liere  deep  into  the  land,  and  the  great 
rivers  by  means  of  which  the  commodities  of  ihe  land  were 
most  conveniently  brought  down  to  the  sea,  she  lay  in  the 
highway  of  trade,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  profit  by  her 
position.  There  ie  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Ur,  the 
first  capital,  was  a  great  maritime  emporium ;  and  if  so,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  to  commerce  and  trade,  at  the  least 
in  part,  the  early  development  of  Chaldsean  greabieas  was 
owing. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

CT.TTVTATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

"  Agar  totiiu  Aaue  fertilusimiu." — Puh.  H.  N,  ri.  26, 

LovTEB  Mesopotamia,  or  Chaldsea,  vhich  lies  in  the  s&nie 
latitude  with  Central  China,  the  Punjab,  Palestine,  Maroccu, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  Central  California^  has  a  climate  the 
warmth  of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  those 
regions.  Eren  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  country,  the 
district  about  Baghdad,  the  thermometer  often  rises  during 
the  summer  to  120°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade ; '  and  the 
inhabitants  are  forced  to  retreat  to  their  serdabs  or  cellars,* 
where  they  remain  during  the  day,  in  an  atmosphere  which,  by 
the  entire  exdu^on  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  reduced  to  about  100". 
Lower  down  the  valley,  at  Zobair,  Busrah,  and  Mohammrah, 
the  summer  temperature  is  still  higher;'  and,  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent  on  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  the  heat  ia  of  that  peculiarly  oppressive  character 
which  prevails  on  the  sea-coast  of  Hindustan,  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
West  Indian  islands,  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  other  places  whose 
situation  is  similar.  The  vital  powers  laoguish  under  this 
oppression,  which  produces  in  the  European  a  lassitude  of  body 
and  a  prostration  of  mind  that  wholly  unfit  him  for  active  duties. 
On  the  Asiatic,  however,  these  influences  seem  to  have  little 
effect.  The  Cha'b  Arabs,  who  at  present  inhabit  the  region,  are 
a  tall  and  warlike  race,  strong-limbed,  and  muscular ;  *  they 
appear  to  enjoy  the  climate,  and  are  as  active,  as  healthy,  and 
as  long-lived  as  any  tribe  of  their  nation.  But  if  man  by  long 
residence  becomes  thoroughly  inured  to  the  intense  heat  of 

'  Loftui,  CkaldcBa  and  Stuiana,  p.  9.  I  the  teoipentura   at    Mohuunrali,   in 

'  CtuMMjiSupltrataExpaiitiMijali.  June,  18G0,  to  riie  oftea  to  131°  of 

p.  lOfl.  FahreDheit  in  the  tUia. 

•  Loftui,  p.  2S0.  Thia  tnvelkr  loaai  *  Ibid.  p.  26$. 
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these  regions,  it  1b  otherwise  with  the  animal  creation.  Camels 
sicken,  and  birds  are  so  distressed  by  the  high  temperature  that 
they  sit  in  the  date-trees  about  Baghdad,  with  tiieir  mouths 
open,  panting  for  fresh  air  * 

The  evils  proceeding  from  a  burning  temperature  are  aug- 
mented in  places  under  the  influence  of  winds,  which,  arising 
suddenly,  fill  the  air  with  an  impalpable  sand,  sometimes  circling 
about  a  point,  sometimes  driving  with  furious  force  across  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  The  heated  particles,  by  their  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  increase  its  fervid  glow,  and,  penetrating 
by  the  nose  and  mouth,  dry  up  the  moisture  of  the  tongue, 
parch  the  throat,  and  irritate  or  even  choke  the  lungs.*  Earth 
and  sky  are  alike  concealed  by  the  dusty  storm,  through  which 
no  object  can  he  distinguished  that  is  removed  many  yards;  a 
lurid  gleam  surrounds  the  traveller,  and  seems  to  accompany 
him  as  he  moves ;  every  landmark  is  hid  from  view ;  and  to  the 
danger  of  suflbcation  is  added  that  of  becoming  bewildered  and 
losing  all  knowledge  of  the  road.  Such  are  the  perils  encoun- 
tered in  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  the 
evils  just  described  had  an  existence.  The  sands  of  Chaldeea, 
which  are  still  progressive  and  advancing,  seem  to  have  reached 
it  from  the  Arabian  Desert^  to  which  they  properly  belong : 
year  by  year  the  drifts  gun  npon  the  alluvium,  and  threaten 
to  spr^  over  the  whole  country.'  If  we  may  calculate  the 
earlier  by  the  present  rate  of  prc^eas,  we  must  conclude  that 
anciently  these  shifting  sands  had  at  any  rate  not  crossed  the 
Euphrates. 

If  the  heat  of  summer  be  thus  fierce  and  trying,  the  cold  of 
winter  must  be  pronounced  to  be  very  moderate.  Frost,  indeed, 
is  not  unknown  in  the  country ;  *  but  the  frosts  are  only  slight. 
Keen  winds  blow  from  the  north,  and  in  the  morning  the  ground 
is  often  whitened  by  the  congelation  of  the  dew ;  the  Arabsj 
impatient  of  a  low  temperature,  droop  end  flag ;  but  there  is  at 


'  Loftm^  p.  0,  note.  I       'iMjixd,  NintvA  and  Bai!ilon,l.a. 
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before  him  as  he  advanoes,  and  at  once  provokes  and  mocks 
his  thirst. 

The  fertility  of  ChaldiEa  in  ancient  times  vraa  proverbial. 
"  Of  all  countries  that  we  know,"  sajs  Herodotus, "  there  is  none 
that  is  BO  fruitful  in  grain.  It  makes  no  pretension,  indeed,  of 
growing  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vin^  or  any  other  tree  of  the 
kind ;  but  in  grain  it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two 
hundred-fold,  and  when  the  production  is  at  the  greatest,  even 
three  hundred-fold.  The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant  and  of  the 
barley-plant  is  often  four  fingers  in  breadth.  As  for  the  millet 
and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height  they  grow, 
though  within  my  own  knowledge ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
what  I  have  already  written  conceinung  the  frnitfulness  of 
Bal^lonia  must  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  visited 
the  countiy."  '  Theophrastus,  the  disciple  of  AristoUe,  remarks 
— "  In  Babylon  the  wheat-fields  are  regularly  mown  twice,  and 
then  fed  off  with  beasts,  to  keep  down  the  luxuriance  of  the 
leaf;  otiierwise  the  plant  does  not  run  to  ear.  When  this  is 
done,  the  return,  in  lauds  that  are  badly  cultivated,  is  fifty  •fold; 
while,  in  tiiose  that  are  well  &imed,  it  is  a  hundred-fold."* 
Strabo  observes — "  The  countiy  produces  barley  on  a  scale  not 
known  elsewhere,for  the  return  is  said  to  be  three  hundred-fold. 
All  other  wants  are  supplied  by  the  palm,  which  furnishes  not 
only  bread,  but  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  meal."  *  Fliny  follows 
Theophrastus,  with  the  exception  that  he  makes  the  return  of 
the  wheat-crop,  where  the  land  is  well  fiuined,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-fold,*  The  wealth  of  the  region  was  strikingly  exhibited 
by  the  heavy  demands  which  were  toade  upon  it  by  the  Persian 
kings,  as  well  as  by  the  riches  which,  notwithstanding  these 
demands,  were  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  those  who  adminis- 
tered its  government.  The  money-tribute  paid  by  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  to  the  Permans  was  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
(nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  mone^)  annually ; '  while 

■  Harodotua,  L  19S.                               I  '  Flin;,  But  JVoC.  zriil  17. 

*  TlMOphnBt.  Silt,  Plant.  viiL  7.  '  Herodolui,  iiL  92.    U  we  let  aiide 

*  Stnbo,  xn.  1,  j  14.  Compare  Xm.  the  Indian  gold  tribute,  Uiis  waa  one- 
AM&iLS,i$  14-lS.                                I  ninth  of  Um  whole  tribute  of  the  empire. 
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ihe  tribute  in  kind  was  reckoned  at  one-third  part  of  the  contri- 
butiona  of  the  whole  empire."  Tet,  despite  this  drain  on  ite 
resources,  the  government  wsa  regarded  as  the  best  that  the 
FeiBian  king  had  to  bestow,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
Babylonian  satraps  was  extraordinaty.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a 
certain  Tritanteechmes,  a  governor,  who,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
derived  from  his  province  nearly  two  bushels  of  silver  daily ! 
This  fortunate  individuid  had  a  stud  of  sixteen  thousand  mares, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  horses*  Another  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  region  may  be  traced  in  the  fear  of  Artaxerzes 
Mnemon,  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  lest  the  Ten  Thousand 
should  determine  to  settle  permanently  in  the  vicinity  of  Sit- 
tace  upon  the  Tigris,'  lyhatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  this  place,  and  of  the  district  intended  by 
Xenophon,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  in  the  alluvial  plain,*  and 
so  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Chaldsea. 

Modem  travellers,  speaking  of  Chaldsea  in  its  present  con- 
dition, express  themselves  less  enthusiastically  than  the  andents; 
but,  on  the  whole,  agree  with  them  as  to  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  country.  "The  soil,"  says  one  of  the  most  judicious,  "is 
exkemely  fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of  rice,  dates,  and 
grain  of  different  kinds,  though  it  is  not  cultivated  to  above 
half  the  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible."*  "The  soil  is  rich," 
says  another, "  not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile."*  "Although  greatly  changed  by  the  neglect 
of  man,"  observes  a  third, "  those  portions  of  Mesopotamia  which 
are  stall  cultivated,  as  the  country  about  Hillah,  show  that  the 
region  has  all  the  fertility  ascribed  to  it  by  Herodotus."  '  There 
is  a  general  recognition  of  the  productive  qualities  of  the  dis- 
trict, combined  with  a  general  lamentation  over  the  existing 


■  H«rodo<nu,  L  192.  This  proportian 
l^nan  BxceasiTe.  Perhapt  Babylonia 
rnllj  nipplied  one-tbird  of  the  grtUn 
vhion  tlu  oourt  cotuumed. 

•Ibid.Li.a. 

<  Xen.  JuA.  fL  4,  S  22. 

'IWd.  g  18.  Compare  Aimworth, 
Jtetnat  of  Oe  Ten  Thauand,  pp.  105- 
114.    Be  regard!  tbs  dntriot  intraded 


ai  that  between  the  Shat-Eidha  and  the 
bendof  the'Hgiuiiiillat.  34°.    1  should 
place  it  lover  down,  below  Baghdad, 
near  the  ruina  of  Ctodphon. 
■  Bioh,  FirH  Memoir,  p.  12. 

*  LoftuB,  Chi'ldaa  and  Stuiima,  p.  14. 

*  CheoMy,  Eupkratet  ExpaUtimt,  vol. 

iLp.aoa. 
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neglect  and  apathy  which  allow  such  gifts  of  Nature  to  run  to 
waste.  Cultivation,  we  are  told,  is  now  the  exception,  instead 
of  the  rule.  "  Instead  of  the  luxuriant  fields,  the  groves  and 
gardens  of  former  times,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid 
waste."'  Many  parts  of  Chaldsea,  naturally  as  productive  aa 
any  others,  are  at  present  pictures  of  desolation.  Large  tracts 
are  covered  by  unwholesome  marshes,  producing  nothing  but 
enormous  reeds ;  others  lie  waste  and  bare,  parched  up  by  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  and  utterly  destitute  of  water  ;  in  some 
places,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  sand-drifla  accumulate, 
and  threaten  to  make  the  whole  region  a  mere  portion  of  the 
desert. 

The  great  cause  of  this  difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
Chaldsea  is  the  neglect  of  the  water-courses.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  rivers  tend  to  desert  some  portions  of  the  alluvium 
wholly,  which  then  become  utterly  unproductive;  while  they 
spread  themselves  out  over  others,  which  are  converted  thereby 
into  pestilential  swamps.  A  well-arranged  system  of  embank- 
ments and  irrigating  canals  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  to  derive  from  the  rich 
soil  of  this  vast  alluvium  the  valuable  and  varied  products  which 
it  can  be  made  to  famish. 

Among  the  natural  products  of  the  region  two  stand  out  as 
pre-eminently  important — the  wheat-plant  and  the  date-palm. 
According  to  the  native  tradition,'  wheat  was  indigenous  in 
Chaldsea;  and  the  first  comers  thus  found  themselves  provided 
by  the  bountiful  hand  of  Nature  with  the  chief  necessary  of  life. 
The  luxuriance  of  the  plant  was  excessive.  Its  leaves  were  as 
broad  aa  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  and  its  tendency  to  grow 
leaves  was  so  great  that  (as  we  have  seen ')  the  Babylonians  used 
to  mow  it  twice  and  then  pasture  their  cattle  on  it  for  a  while, 
to  keep  down  the  blade  and  induce  the  plant  to  mn  to  ear.  The 
ultimate  return  was  enormous:  on  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation* it  amounted  to  fifty -fold  at  the  least,  and  often  to  a 
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feathery  branches  beneath  whose  shade  they  hang,  and  ^ve  a 
richness  to  the  landscape  they  adorn  which  adds  greatly  to  tta 
attractions.  And  the  utility  of  the  palm  has  been  at  all  times 
proverbiaL  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  three  hundred  and 
^xty  uses'  The  Greeks,  with  more  moderation,  spoke  of  it  as 
furnishing  the  Babylonians  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar,  honey> 
groats,  string  and  ropes  of  aU  kinds,  firing,  and  a  mash  for 
fattening  cattle.*  The  fruit  was  excellent,  and  has  formed  at  all 
times  an  important  article  of  nourishment  in  the  country.  It 
was  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried,  forming  in  the  latter  case  a 
delicious  sweetmeat'  The  wine,  "sweet  but  headachy,"*  was 
probably  not  the  spirit  which  it  is  at  present  cnatomary  to  distil 
from  the  dates,  but  the  slightly  intoxicating  drink  called  lagby 
in  North  Africa,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  tree  itself  by 
decapitating  it,  and  suffering  the  juice  to  flow.'  The  vinegar 
was  perhaps  the  same  fluid  corrupted,  or  it  may  have  been 
obttuned  from  the  dates.  The  honey  was  palm-sugar,  likewise 
procurable  fitim  the  sap.  How  the  groats  were  obtained  we 
do  not  know ;  but  it  appears  that  tiie  pith  of  the  palm  was 
eaten  formerly  in  Babylonia,  and  was  thought  to  have  a  very 
agreeable  flavour."  Hopes  were  made  from  the  fibres  of  the 
bark ;  and  the  wood  was  employed  for  building  and  furniture.' 
It  was  soft,  light,  and  easily  worked ;  but  tough,  strong,  and 
fibrous.' 

The  cultivation  of  the  date-palm  was  widely  extended  in 
Chaldsea,  probably  from  very  early  times.  The  combination  of 
sand,  moisture,  fmd  a  moderatelysaline  soil,  in  which  it  dehghte,' 
was  tiiere  found  in  perfection,  more  especially  in  the  lower 
country,  which  had  but  recently  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
Even  now,  when  cultivation  is  almost  wholly  laid  aaide,a  thick 
forest  of  loxuiiajit  date-trees  clothes  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 


*  Stnbo,  xvL  1,  S 11'        'Ibid.            I  'HumltKm'B    WainUringt  i»   IforfJi 

'Zen.Ji>ai.  1.  B-C    "  Tba  peiniiii7  Africa,  ck.  ar.  pp.  1&9,  190. 

b  B4b7loiua  DOW  printiiwll;  mbmst  on  "  Xea.  Anab,  iL  8,  {  IS. 

data  pnaed  into  cakea."    Bicb,  KrK  "Fheopbnet.  Hut.  Plant,  ii.  7  if.ee. 

Mokotr,  p.  Cfl,  note.                                  I  '  Ibid.  -  '-"■'■ 

■'HM    iiiw,    Kt^\a>.ih    M.    Xen.  |  'Tb 

Aiu^.  1.  «.  e.                                              I  Plin. 
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ornament  the  banks  of  the  streams,  generally  intermingled 
with  the  fiir  more  frequent  palm,  while  oranges,  applesi, 
pears,  and  vines  are  euccessfully  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and 
orchards. 


ChaldEean  reed*,  from  an  Aeayiian  Kuipture  (after  Layard). 

Among  the  vegetable  products  of  Chaldsea  must  be  noticed,  as 
almost  peculiar  to  the  region,  its  enormous  reeds.  These,  which 
are  represented  with  much  spirit  in  the  sculptures  of  Senna- 
cherib, cover  the  marshes  in  the  eummer-time,  rimig  often  to 
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parts,  particularly  at  Hit,  wbei-e  are  the  inexhaustible  spriiigs 
which  have  made  that  epot  famous  in  all  ages.^  Naphtha  and 
bitumen  are  here  given  forth  separately  in  equal  abundance  ; 
and  these  two  substances,  boiled  together  in  certain  proportions, 
foim  a  third  kind  of  cement,  superior  to  the  slime  or  mud,  but 
inferior  to  lime-mortar.  Petroleum,  called  by  the  Orientals 
fnumia,  is  another  product  of  the  bitumen-pits.* 

The  wild  animals  indigenous  in  Babylonia^  appear  to  be 
chiefly  the  following : — the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  hytena,  the 
lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  wild-boar,  the 
buffiilo,  the  stag,  the  gazelle,  the  jerboa,  the  fox,  the  hare, 
the  badger,  and  the  porcupine.  The  Mesopotamian  lion  is  a 
noble  animal.  Taller  and  larger  than  a  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog, 
he  wanders  over  the  plains  their  undisputed  lord,  unless  when  au 
European  ventures  to  question  his  pre-eminence.  The  Arab:) 
tremble  at  his  approach,  and  willingly  surrender  to  him  the 
choicest  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Unless  urged  by  hunger,  he 
seldom  attacks  man,  but  contents  himself  with  the  destructaon 
of  bufialoes,  camels,  dogs,  and  sheep.  When  taken  young,  he  is 
easily  tamed,  and  then  manifests  considerable  attachment  to  his 
master.^  In  his  wild  state  he  haunts  the  marshes  and  the  banks 
of  the  various  streams  and  canals,  concealing  himself  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  wandering  abroad  in  search  of  his  prey,  to 
obtain  which  he  will  approach  with  boldness  to  the  veiy  skirts 
of  an  Arab  encampment.  His  roar  is  not  deep  or  terrible,  hut 
like  the  cry  of  a  child  in  pain,  or  the  iirst  wail  of  the  jackal 
after  sunset,  only  louder,  clearer,  and  more  prolonged.     Two 


'Tbotlimea  III.  brought  bitumen 
bom  Bit  to  Egjpt  about  B.C.  1100. 
(3m  Sir  Q.  Wilkiiuoa'*  Hiftarioai  Notkt 
tf  Egypt  in  the  Author's  Bendotu*, 
Ttd.  u.  p.  360.)  Herodotus  menlioiii 
Hit  as  the  gmt  [Jaoe  fgr  bitumen, 
■bout  B.C.  450  (Herod.  L  179).  Iddore 
of  C3uraz  takes  notion  of  ita  bituman- 
qoit^i,  about  B.a  ISO  (Jfaiu.  PttrM. 
p.  C).  Shortly  aftsrwkrds  its  nams  was 
madetoinclucUanoticeof  thetntumen; 
■Dd  thai  it  is  oiled  Ihi.dB-kijra  in  ttie 
Talmud,  Idi-cara  in  PtoUmy,  and  Dadis 
byUw  hittorianaotJuliaii— Uer  or^Aur 


{jS  )  being  the  Arabic  term  fur  bitu- 

'  Ridi,  Pirtt  Xannr,  pp.  63-1. 

'  Hr.  Layard  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  u,  tBm«  lion  whidi  was  givm 
hiia  by  Usmao  Pasha,  commandant  of 
UiUah  (JVfn.  smJ  Bat.  p.  487).  Sir  H. 
Rawlinaon  had  a  tame  lion  for  some 
yean  at  Baghdad,  which  waa  much 
attached  ti>  him,  and  finally  died  at  his 
feet,   not  suffenng  the  attandanta   to 
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black  partridges,  pelicans,  wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  cranes,  berons, 
kingfishers,  and  pigeons,  are  among  the  most  common.  The 
sand-grouse  {Pterodes  arenariua)  is  occasionally  found,  as  also 
are  the  eagle  and  the  bee-eater.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the 
rivers  and  marshes,  principally  barbel  and  carp,  which  latter 
grow  to  a  great  size  in  the  Euphrates.  Barbel  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  food  of  the  Arabs  inhabiting  the  Affej 
maifihes,  who  take  them  commonly  by  means  of  a  fish-spear.' 
In  the  Shatr-el'Arab,  which  is  wholly  within  the  influence  of  (he 
tides,  there  is  a  species  of  goby,  which  is  amphibious.  This 
fish  lies  in  myriads  on  the  mud-banks  left  uncovered  by  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  and  moves  with  great  agility  on  the  ap- 
proach of  birds-  Nature  seems  to  have  made  the  goby  in 
une  of  her  most  freakish  moods.  It  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water;  and  at  diSerent  times  in 
the  day  may  be  observed  swimming  in  the  stream,  baskiug 
upon  the  surface  of  the  tidal  banks,  and  burrowing  deep  in  the 
mud.* 

The  domestic  animals  are  camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  cows  and 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  dc^.  The  most  valuable  of  the  last 
mentioned  are  greyhounds,  which  are  employed  to  course  the 
gazelle  and  the  hare.  The  camels,  horses,  and  bufialoes  are  of 
superior  quality ;  but  the  cows  and  oxen  seem  to  be  a  very 
inferior  breed.^  The  goats  and  the  sheep  are  small,  and  yield  a 
scanty  supply  of  a  somewViat  coarse  wool*  Still  their  flocks 
and  herds  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  people,  who  have 
nearly  forsaken  the  agriculture  which  anciently  gave  Chaldsea 
its  pre-eminence,  and  have  relapsed  very  genemlly  into  a 
nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  condition.  The  insecurity  of  property 
consequent  upon  bad  government  basin  a  great  measure  caused 
tliis  change,  which  renders  the  bounty  of  Nature  useless,  and 
allows  immense  capabilities  to  run  to  waste.  The  present  con- 
dition of  Babylonia  gives  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  its  former 
state,  which  must  be  estimated  not  from  modem  statistics,  but 

*  lajaid,  NlnevA  and  Bairylim,  p.  SS7.  I       '  Chesmj,  Eufhrata  Sxpeditiim,  vol, 
'Amiwurth,  Aetcarcio,pp.  139,130  ;      L  p.  lOS. 
Vaaa.MttapotamiaaiidAuifriajp.'SlS.  \       •  L»jard,.Vin«ieftanrfBaiyon,p.5fl8. 
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from  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  and  the  evidences  which 
the  country  itself  presents.  From  them  we  conclude  that  this 
r^on  was  among  tiie  most  productive  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  spontaneously  producing  some  of  the  beat  gifts  of  God  to 
man,  and  capable,  under  carefi^  management,  of  being  made 
one  continuous  garden. 
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"A  mi^^  nation,  an  uunent  nation." — Jbbbh,  t.  16. 

That  the  great  aUuvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  was  among  the  countries  fiist  occupied  by  man  after 
the  Deluge,  is  affirmed  by  Scripture,'  and  generally  allowed  by 
writers  upon  anciant  history.*  Scripture  places  the  original 
occupation  at  a  time  when  language  had  not  yet  broken  up 
into  its  dififerent  forms,  and  when,  consequently,  races,  as  we 
nov  nnderstand  the  term,  can  scarcely  have  existed.  It  is  not, 
however,  into  the  character  of  these  primeval  inhabitants  that 
we  have  here  to  inquire,  but  into  the  ethnic  affinities  and  cha- 
racteristics of  that  race,  whatever  it  was,  which  first  established 
an  important  kingdom  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain — a 
kingdom  which  eventually  became  an  empire.  According  to 
the  ordinary  theory,  this  race  was  Aramaic  or  Semitic.  "  The 
name  of  Aramieans,  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,"  eays  Niebuhr, "  com- 
prises  the  nations  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  the  Euzine,  the  river  Halys,  and  Palestiue.  They 
applied  to  themselves  the  name  of  Aram,  and  the  Oreeks  called 
them  Assyrians,  which  is  the  same  as  Syriuis  (t).  Within  that 
great  extent  of  country  there  existed,  of  course,  various  dialectic 
differences  of  language ;  and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  bat  that 
in  some  places  the  nation  was  mixed  with  other  races."*  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  however,  he  considers 
to  have  been  pure  A^^fwn".  closely  akin  to  the  Assyrians, 
&om  whom,  indeed,  he  regards  them  as  only  separate  poUtically,* 


'  Oen.  xLl-9. 

*  Heeren,  An^M  Ifatioit*,  Td.  ii. 
p.  130;  Sir  H.  Rawliiuoii,  in  ths  JoitrMi 
of  tiu.  AnatU  Socuta,  toI.  zt.  p.  232  ; 
Vmu,  yinaeh  and  Fent^^oiu,  p.  fl  ; 
Chcnej,  Et^hrata  StpaUiiim,  toL  iL 
P  jg  .  I »   «.-.«■ ^ 
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FOrient,  toL  iL  p.  S  ;  Ao. 

•  Niebuhr,  Leetura  on  AtmitTU  Bit- 
fcwy,  vol.  L  p.  12,  E.  T. 

*  Ibid.  p.  11  :  "  We  shaU  begin  with 
tlu  Aiqriiuu  ;  but  with  liam  of  Batg- 
bm ;  not,  like  Justin,  with  thoee  of 
Nineveh." 
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Similar  views  are  entertained  by  most  modem  writere.' 
Baroo  Buiisen,  in  one  of  bis  latest  works,*  regards  the  fact  as 
completely  established  by  the  results  of  recent  researches  in 
Babylonia^  Professor  M.  MUUer,  though  expressing  himselt 
with  more  caution,  inclines  to  the  same  conclusion.'  Popular 
works,  in  the  shape  of  Cyclopaedias  and  short  general  histories, 
diffuse  the  impression.  Hence  a  difficulty  is  felt  with  regard  to 
the  Scriptural  statement  concerning  the  first  kingdom  in  these 
parts,  which  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  Cushite  or  Ethiopian. 
"  And  Cuak  begat  Nimrod :  (he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the 
earth ;  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ;  wherefore  it  is 
said.  Even  as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  ;)  and 
the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech.and  Accad, 
andCalneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."^  According  to  this  passage 
the  early  Chaldseans  should  be  Haniites,  not  Semites — Ethio- 
pians, not  Aramieans ;  they  should  present  analogies  and  points 
of  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  uid  Abyssinia,  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  Mekran,  not  with  those  of  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  the  Mosalcal  narrative 
conveys  the  exact  truth — a  truth  alike  in  accordance  with  the 
earliest  classical  traditions,  and  with  the  latest  results  of  modem 
comparative  philology. 

It  will  be  desirable,  however,  before  proceeding  to  establish 
the  correctness  of  these  assertions,  to  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  the  opposite  belief  has  been  held  so  long  and  so  con- 
fidently. Heeren  draws  his  chief  argument  from  the  supposed 
character  of  the  language.  Assuming  the  form  of  speech  called 
Chaldee  to  be  the  original  tongue  of  the  people,  he  remarks 
that  it  is  "an  Arameean  dialect,  differing  but  slightly  &om  the 
proper  Syriac."*  Chaldee  is  known  partly  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  (ised  occasionally,'  partly  from  the 


Prichftrd,  Phytiad  Sutorv  of  Manldnd, 
vol.  iv.  p.  fiSa  ;  Kitto,  BMieai  Cgdo- 
podia,  ToL  L  p.  276. 

*   Philotofhg   of    Univemi  Hirlory, 
vol  i.  p.  198. 


'  Lanffuagti  iff  the  Seat  of  liar,  pp^ 
%i,  2S  (fint  editioD). 

■  Qen.  X.  S-10.  ■  Ai.  JVnt.  1.  B.  o. 

■  The  portioni  of  Uie  Old  Testameut 
written  u  the  so-called  Chalde*  ara 
Ezn,  IT.  S  to  li  18,  and  viL  12-29 ; 
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Targoins  (or  Chaldsean  paraphrases  of  difTerent  portions  of  the 
Sacred  Volume),  some  of  which  belong  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  partly  from  the  two  Talmuds,  or  collections  of 
Jewish  traditions,  made  in  the  third  and  fifUi  centuries  of  our 
era.  It  has  been  commonly  regarded  aa  tlie  language  of 
Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  which  the  Jews,  aa 
captives,  were  forced  to  learn,  and  which  thenceforth  took  the 
place  of  their  own  tongue.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  is  a  true  account  of  the  matter.  The  Babylonian  language 
of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  far  nearer  to 
Hebrew  than  to  Chaldee,  which  appears  therefore  to  be  mis- 
named, and  to  represent  the  western  rather  than  the  eastern 
Aramaic  The  Chaldee  argument  thus  falls  to  the  ground; 
but  in  reluting  it  an  admission  has  been  made  which  may  be 
thought  to  furnish  fully  as  good  proof  of  early  Babylonian 
Semitism  as  the  rejected  theory. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Babylonian  language  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  found  to  be  &r  nearer  to  Hebrew  than  to 
Chaldee.  It  ia,  in  fact,  very  close  indeed  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
Babylonians  of  that  period,  although  they  did  not  speak  the 
tougue  known  to  modem  linguists  as  Chaldee,  did  certainly 
employ  a  Semitic  or  Aramiean  dialect,  and  so  far  may  be  set 
down  as  Semites.  And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  such 
modem  philolo^ts  as  still  maintain  the  Semitic  character  of 
the  primitive  Chaldssans  principally  rely.^  But  it  can  be 
proved,  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  country,  that  between  the 
date  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  Chaldsean  kingdom  and  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  language  of  Lower  Mesopotamia 
underwent  an  entire  change.  To  whatever  causes  this  may  have 
been  owing — a  subject  which  will  be  hereafter  investigated' — 
the  fact  is  certain ;  and  it  entirely  destroys  the  force  of  the 
argument  from  the  language  of  the  Babylonians  at  the  lat«r 
period. 

Another  ground,  and  that  which  seems  to  have  had  the  chief 

Dukid,  ii.  i  to  Tii.  28  ;  uid  Jeramudi,  I  Eutoty,  pp.    IBS    and    201 ;  MuUei, 

z.  10.    Tbera  !>  &lao  &  Chaldae  gloM  in  I  Ltatgvaga,  &o.  1.  s.  o. 

Gmeoi  ""  47.  ■See  below,  ch.  iv.  pp.  61-09. 

'  Biuuen,  PhUawph}/  of  Univerid  \ 
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ancient  writers.  Berosus  seems  to  have  veiy  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  or 
Cbaldaeans,  as  may  be  seen  even  through  the  doubly-distorting 
medium  of  Folyhistor  and  the  Armenian  Eusebiua.'  Diodorus 
SicoluB  made  the  two  nations  separate  and  hostile  in  very  early 
times.'  Fliny  draws  a  clear  line  between  the  "  Chaldfean  races," 
of  which  Babylon  was  the  head,  and  the  Assyrians  of  the  region 
above  them."  £ven  Herodotus  in  one  place  admits  a  certain 
amount  of  ethnic  difference ;  for,  in  his  list  of  the  nations 
forming  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  mentions  the  Chaldseaos  as 
uerving  with,  but  nob  included  among,  the  Assyrians.* 

The  grounds,  then,  upon  which  the  supposed  Semitic  character 
of  the  ancient  Cbaldfeans  has  been  based,  fail,  one  and  all ;  and 
it  remains  to  consider  whether  we  have  data  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  determinately  assigning  them  to  any  other  stock. 

Now  a  large  amorint  of  kadition — classical  and  other — brings 
Ethiopians  into  these  parts,  and  connects,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, the  early  dwellers  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley,  especially  with  those  upon  its 
apper  course.  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians,  says  that 
they  were  "divided,"  and  dwelt  "at  the  ends  of  earth,towards  the 
setting  and  the  rising  ^uti.'"  This  passage  has  been  variously 
apprehended.  It  has  been  supposed  to  mean  the  mere  division 
of  the  Ethiopians  south  of  I^pt  by  the  river  Nile,  whereby 
some  inhabited  its  eastern  and  some  its  western  bank.'  Again, 
it  has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
AAiea,  both  found  by  voyagers  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
Ethiopians,  who  were  "divided"  by  the  vast  extent  of  continent 
that  lay  between  them.'  But  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
is  that  which  Strabo  gives  from  Ephorus,^  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  considered  as  occupying  all  the  south  coast  both  of  Asia 
and  Airica,  and  as"  divided  "by  the  Arabian  Gulf  (which  sepa- 
rated the  two  continents)  into  eastern  and  western — Asiatic  and 

'  Eoseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  1  am)  5  ;  pp.  I  AlSlowai,   rol  9ixM  Ma&iTiu   IrxKni 

]7-!];ed.  Mki.  iySpiv, 

'  Died.  Sic  iL  1,  §  T.                                |  01  fi*r  iaaoiifmu  'Trtplorat,  »1  f  inirrot. 

'  Plin.  If.  !f.  vL  28.  •  Herod.  tH.  63.  |  •  Stnib.  i.  2,  g  26.            '  IWd.  g  28. 

•  Horn.  Orf.  i  28,  24—                          1  '  Ibid.  H  26-31. 
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Istetk  .^^yptiia,'  Apollodonia,  tho  disciple  of  Eratosthenes, 
expresses  the  connection  tlma: — "  Neptune  took  to  wife  Libya 
(or  Africa),  and  had  issue  Belus  and  Agcnor.  Belus  married 
Anchinoe,  daughter  of  Nile,  who  gave  birth  to  jEgyptus, 
Danaus,  Cepheus,  and  Phineus.  Agenor  married  Telephassa, 
and  had  issue  Europa,  Cadmus,  Phcenix,  and  Cilix."'  Eupo- 
lemus,  who  professes  to  record  the  Babylonian  tradition  on  the 
subject,  tells  us  that  the  first  Belus,  whom  he  ideuti6cs  with 
Saturn,  had  two  sons,  Belus  and  Canaan.  Canaan  begat  the 
progenitor  of  the  Phcenicians  (Phcenix  ?),  who  had  two  sons, 
Oium  and  Mestraim,  the  ancestors  respectively  of  the  Ethiopians 
and  the  Egyptians.*  Charas  of  Pergamus  spoke  of  jEgyptus 
as  the  son  of  Belus.*  John  of  Antioch  agrees  with  Apollo- 
doms,  but  makes  certain  additions.  According  to  him,  Neptune 
and  Libya  had  three  children,  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Enyalius  or 
Mars.  Belus  married  Sida,  and  had  issue  .^^Igyptus  and 
Danaus ;  while  Agenor  married  Tyro,  and  became  the  father  of 
five  children — Cadmus,  Phcenix,  Syrua,  Cilix,  and  Europa.' 

Many  further  proofs  might  be  adduced,  were  they  needed,  of 
the  Greek  belief  in  an  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  situated  somewhere 
between  Arabia  and  India,  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  Herodotus  twice  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia,*  whom 
he  very  carefully  distinguishes  from  tht^e  of  Africa,  and  who 
con  only  be  sought  in  this  position.  Ephorus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  extended  the  Ethiopians  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  washed  by  the  Southern  Ocean.  Eusebius  has  preserved 
a  tradition  that,  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  a  body  of 
Ethiopians  migrated  from  the  countiy  about  the  Indus,  and 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.'  Hcsiod  and  Apollodonis,  by 
making  Memnon,  the  Ethiopian  king,  son  of  the  Dawn  ('Hw),^ 
imply  their  belief  in  an  Ethiopia  situated  to  the  eaal  rather 
than  to  the  south  of  Greece.  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  manly 
^milar  notices  which  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  from  classical 

'  Pherecjd.  F>.  40.  I       '  Charaiap.St«pLBrE.B.v,Af)TTToi. 

'  ApoUodor.  BibUothec.  iL  1,  S  4.  *  Johonn.  AnUoohen.  Ft.  fl,  g  IS. 

*  Sea  Uie  FragiaeatB  of  Polfhistor  in  *  Herod.  uL  94 :  viL  70. 

Xiiller'i  iV.  Sitt.  Gnee.  vol  iil  p.  212;  '  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  278. 

Ft.  a  I       '  Beaod,  L  a.  c;    Ai)ol]od.iu.l2,S  4. 
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authentic  record  that  we  possess  for  the  affiliation  of  nations."* 
"  The  sons  of  Ham,"  we  are  told,  "  were  Cush,  and  Mizraim, 

and  Phut,  and  Canaan And  Cush  begat  Nimrod.  .... 

And  the  beginning  of  hia  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  Here  a  primitive 
Babylonian  kingdom  is  assigned  to  a  people  distinctly  said  to 
have  been  Cushite  by  blood,"  and  to  have  stood  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Mizraim,  or  the  people  of  Egypt^  Phut,  or  those  of 
Central  Afiica,  and  Canaan,  or  those  of  Palestine.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  the  beet  interpretation  of  tJus  passage  to  under- 
stand it  as  asserting  that  the  four  races  —  the  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Libyans,  and  Canaanites — were  ethnically  con- 
nected, being  all  descended  from  Ham ;  and  further,  that  the 
piimitive  people  of  Babylon  were  a  subdivision  of  one  of  these 
races,  namely  of  the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  connected  in  some 
degree  with  the  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  and  Libyans,  but  still 
more  closely  v^ith  the  people  which  dwelt  andently  upon  the 
Upper  Nile. 

The  conclusions  thus  recommended  to  us  by  the  consentient 
primitive  traditions  of  so  many  races,  have  lately  received  most 
important  and  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  results  of  lin- 
guistic research.  After  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamiau  mounds  had  yielded  their  treasures,  and  suppUed  the 
historical  student  with  numerous  and  copious  documents  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
empires,  it  was  determined  to  explore  Chaldiea  Proper,  where 
mounds  of  less  pretension,  but  still  of  considerable  height, 

*  Journal  of  AiiaHc  Society,  vol.  rr. 
p.  230. 

*  "  And  Cush  begat  Nitnrod,"  Qea.  z. 
6.  Buon  Btmam  »;■  in  one  work, 
"Nimrod  i«  cailed  a  Ciishite,  triuch 
■aixajii  B  loan  of  the  Und  of  Cueh" 
{PI^M.  of  V-niv.  Jiitt.  vol.  L  p.  IBl), 
umI  proceeds  to  u^e  that  he  ww  oiily 
kCiuhite  "geogTsphicollf ,"  because  he, 
or  the  people  represented  by  him,  go- 
jonnuid  for  tome  time  in  Ethiopia.  In 
•ootla  (Sgyft*  Plaoe,  t^.,  voL  ir. 
f.  tl  3],  he  admits  that  thii  view  con- 
fodicts  Oen.  x  6,  and  sJlows  Uiat  "  the 
(Ompjler  irf  onr  preeent  Book  of  Qemjsiji" 


nvut  have  meant  to  derive  Nimrod  b; 
descent  from  Hun ;  but  this  "  com- 
piler" wee,  he  thinks,  deceived  by  the 
resemblance  of  tfU  to  tfU.  Nimrod 
wee  not  on  Ethiopi&n,  but  a  Coeeian  or 
CoesBsn  ;  t.c  (be  eaje)  a  Turanian  who 
conquered  Babjlon  from  the  mountain 
country  east  of  Meeopotamia.  Of  course, 
if  we  are  at  liberty  to  r^jard  the  "  oom- 
pUer"  of  GenniBafl  ^'mistaken"  when- 
ever hie  atat«ments  conflict  with  our 
theoriee,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
ignore  linguiBtic  faela,  we  may  epeculata 
upon  ancient  history  and  ethnography 
much  at  our  pleaaure. 
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distinction  between  the  Ethiopian  and  negro  completions; 
■whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  as  much  difference 
between  the  two  racea  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  The 
African  races  descended  from  tlie  Ethiopians  are  on  tho  whole 
a  handsome  rather  than  an  ugly  people.  Their  figure  is  slender 
and  well  sliaped ;  their  features  are  regular,  and  have  some 
delicacy ;  the  forehead  is  straight  and  fairly  high ;  the  nose 
long,  straight,  and  fine,  but  scarcely  so  prominent  as  that  of 
Europeans ;  the  chin  is  pointed  and  good.  The  principal  defect 
is  in  the  mouth,  which  has  lips  too  thick  and  full  for  beauty, 
though  they  are  not  turned  out  like  a  negro's*     We  do  not 


EUuDpiuns  (niter  Priuliard). 

3  any  representations  of  the  ancient  people  which  can  be 
distinctly  assigned  to  the  early  Cushite  period.  Abundant  hair 
has  been  noticed  in  an  early  tomb  ;^  BJid  this  in  the  later  Baby- 
lonians, who  must  have  been  descended  in  great  part  from  the 
earlier,  was  very  conspicuous;^  but  otherwise  we  have  as  yet 
no  direct  evidence  with  respect  to  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  primitive  race.*  That  they  were  brave  and  warlike,  in- 
genious, energetic,  and  persevering,  we  have  ample  evidence, 
which  will  appear  in  later  chapters  of  this  work  ;  but  we  can 
do  little  more  than  conjecture  their  physical  appearance,  which, 

•  See   Prichard'a    Pkyrical   Sin.   of   I   pare  Herod.  L  195. 

Maaixnd,  ToL  D.  p.  44.  |       '  Skeletona  have  been  found  in  abuii- 

'  LoftuB,  duddfra  and  Awiano,  p.  202.       dance,  but  they  hnve  undergone  no 

*  See  the  Cy linden,  pauiTn;  and  com-    I   scienUfic  eiominatioa. 
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and  among  tiie  Greeks  by  the  eponym  of  Belus,  passed  from 
East  Africa,  by  way  of  Arabia,  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  historical  period. 

Upon  the  ethnic  basis  here  indicated,  there  was  grafted,  it 
would  seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  second,  probably  Turanian, 
element,  which  very  importantly  affected  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  people.  The  Burbur,  or  Akkad,  who  are 
found  to  have  been  a  principal  tribe  under  the  early  kings,  are 
connected  by  name,  religion,  and  in  some  degree  by  language, 
with  an  important  peopleof  Armenia,  caUedfu-r&ur  and  Urarda, 
the  Alarodians  (apparently)  of  Herodotus.'  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  race  at  a  very  remote  date  descended  upon  the 
plun  country,  conquering  the  original  Cushite  inhabitants,  and 
by  degrees  blending  with  them,  though  the  fusion  remained 
incomplete  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  language  of  the  early 
inscriptions,  though  Cushite  in  its  vocabulaiy,  is  Turanian  in 
many  points  of  its  gnuumatical  structure,  as  in  its  use  of  post- 
podtions,  particles,  and  pronominal  suffixes ;  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Cushites  of 
Ijower  Babylon  mast  in  some  way  or  other  have  become  mixed 
with  a  Turanian  people.  The  mode  and  time  of  the  commixture 
are  matters  altogether  beyond  our  knowledge.  We  can  only 
note  the  &ct  as  indicated  by  the  pbeenomena,  and  form,  or 
abstain  from  forming,  as  we  please,  hypotheses  with  respect  to 
its  accompanying  circumstances. 

Be»des  these  two  main  constituents  of  the  Chaldfean  race, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tiiat  both  a  Semitic  and  an  Arian 
element  existed  in  the  early  population  of  the  countiy.  The 
subjects  of  the  early  kings  are  continually  designated  in  the 
inscriptions  by  the  title  of  Hprai-arbat,  "the  four  nations,"  or 
arba  li«u/n,  "  the  four  tongues."  In  Abraham's  time,  ag&iQi  the 
league  of  four  kings  seems  correspondent  to  a  fourfold  ethnic 
division,  Cushite,  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Arian,  the  chief 
authority  and  ethnic  preponderance  being  with  the  Cushites.' 

*  See  KQ  ^ny  by  the  Bams  writer  in  ]  '  Chedor-lao  mer,  by  bia  kadenhip  of 
Oe  fourth  Toliuoe  of  the  lune  woii,  the  EUimtaa  or  Susianiuis,  should  b«  • 
pp.  !tS0-2H  (l>t  edition).  |  Cuihite  j  TitUl,  Ung  of  natioM,  i«.  of 
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A  different  theory  has  of  late  years  been  usually  maintfuned 
with  respect  to  the  Chaldteans.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  a  race  entirely  distinct  from  the  early  Babylonians 
— Armenians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  or  Sclaves — who  came  down  from 
the  north  long  afler  the  historical  period,  and  settled  as  the 
dominant  race  in  the  lower  Mesopotamian  valley  *  Philological 
arguments  of  the  weakest  and  most  unsatisfactory  character 
were  confidently  adduced  in  support  of  these  views;^  but  they 
obtained  acceptance  chiefly  on  account  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  were  thought  to  imply  that  the  Chaldfeans 
first  colonised  Babylonia  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  before 
Christ.  The  most  important  of  these  passages  is  in  Isaiah. 
That  prophet,  in  his  denunciation  of  woe  upon  Tyre,  says, 
according  to  our  translation, — "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
dseans ;  this  people  ivas  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them 
that  dwell  in  the  wilderness ;  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof, 
they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof;  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin ;"" 
or,  according  to  Bishop  Lowth,  "Behold  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
dfeans.  Thispeople  was  of  no  account.  (The  Assyrians  founded 
it  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  they  raised  the  watch-towers, 
they  set  up  the  palaces  thereof.)  This  people  hath  reduced  her 
and  shall  reduce  her  to  ruin."  It  was  argued  that  we  had  here 
a  plain  declaration  that,  till  a  Uttle  before  Isaiah's  time,  the 
Chaldeeans  had  never  existed  as  a  nation.  Then,  it  was  said, 
Uiey  obtained  for  the  first  time  fixed  habitations  from  one  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  who  settled  them  in  a  city,  probably 
Babylon.  Shortly  afterwards,  following  the  analogy  of  so  many 
Eastern  races,  they  suddenly  sprang  up  to  power.   Here  another 


'  OeBeoiiu,  Oomntent.  in  f Htuim,  fn'ii. 
13,  uid  aaduc/tU  der  Hcbr.  Sprachr, 
pf.  S3,  64  ;  Heeren,  Atiatic  /^aiioiu, 
ToL  ii.  p.  147;  Niebuhr,  Lectura  on 
Aiteimt  Bitiory,  voL  L  p.  20,  note  ; 
Winer,  RealKaTltrfiudt,  vol  L  p.  218  ; 
l^lia,BibUeal  Cydnpadia,  yaLi.  p.  403, 
Ac  Mr.  Vmu  {Via.  of  Antiquitia, 
Ttd,  Lp,  flOI)witbgoodKMonqumtIum 
the  common  opinion. 

■  Aa  that  TfebnchadllMzar  might  ba 
tba  Sdavonic  aentenoe  iMgt  had  lenur 


tsar,  or  "  Db  ccbIo  miasua  dominuB," — 
that  Merodacb  might  bo  the  Persian  mar- 
dai,"]ioca\inciilia,"  kc,  (3«e  Prichord's 
P/iyt.  Hit.  of  Maai-iad,  vol  it.  pp.  663, 
664.)  A  moro  refined  argument 
that  of  QeBeoiua,  "that  the  cooBtru 
of  the  nojoes  was  according,  not  to 
SemiUc,  but  to  Medo-Paisian  prin- 
ciplea;"  but,  being  based  upon  pure 
□onjecturee  aa  to  the  poaaible  etjmology 
of  the  worda,  it  was  redly  worthleSB. 
'  leaiah  xuii.  IS, 
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generally  in  Scripture,  the  people  of  Babylonia,  the  term  "  Ba- 
bylonians* not  being  used  by  him ;  Babylon  is  their  chief  city, 
not  one  which  they  have  conquered  and  occupied,  but  their 
"  daughter  " — "  the  beauty  of  their  excellency ;"  and  bo  all  the 
antiquity  and  glory  which  is  assigned  to  Babylon  belong  neces- 
sarily in  Isaiah's  mind  to  the  Chaldeeana.  The  vorse,  therefore, 
in  the  23rd  chapter,  on  which  so  much  has  been  built,  can  et 
most  refer  to  some  temporary  depression  of  the  Chaldseaus, 
which  made  it  a  greater  di^race  to  Tyre  that  she  should  be 
conquered  by  them.  Again,  the  theory  of  Oesenius  took  no 
account  of  the  native  historian,  who  is  (next  to  Scripture)  the 
best  literary  authority  for  the  facts  of  Babylonian  history. 
Berosus  not  only  said  nothing  of  any  influx  of  an  alien  race 
into  Babylonia  shortly  before  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
pointedly  indentified  the  Chaldaeans  of  that  period  with  the 
primitive  people  of  the  country.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he 
would  do  this  from  national  vanity,  to  avoid  the  confession  of 
a  conquest,  for  he  admits  no  fewer  than  three  conquests  of 
Babylon,  a  Midian,  an  Arabian,  and  an  Assyrian.^  Thus,  even 
apart  from  the  monuments,  the  theory  in  question  would  be  un- 
tenable. It  really  originated  in  linguistic  specuhitions,*  which 
torn  oat  to  have  been  altogether  mistaken. 

The  jouit  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  Berosus  will  probably 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  term  which, 
if  not  strictly  correct,  is  yet  fomiliar  to  us,  and  which  will  con- 
veniently serve  to  distinguish  the  primitive  monarchy,  whose 
chief  seats  were  in  Chaldsea  Proper  (or  the  tract  immediately 
bordering  upon  the  Persian  Qulf ),  from  the  later  Babylonian 
Empire,  which  had  its  head-quarters  further  to  the  north.  The 
people  of  this  first  kingdom  will  therefore  be  called  Chaldieans, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  applied  the  name  to 
themselves,  or  that  it  was  even  known  to  them  in  primitive 
times. 

The  general  character  of  this  remarkable  people  will  best 

■Beniiiia,  EV.  11  utd  12.  I   Pkyiical  HiMory  of  HaaJ^iad,  voL  iv. 

'  See  Niebuhr,  Zcdum  on  Andenl      pp.  fiSS,  Sti. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
LAKGUAGE  AND  WfilTlNO. 

"TpififuiTa  Kal  yXHiraa  SnXJoiwi'." — Dah.  L  4.  (Sept  vers.) 

It  was  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Chaldtea,  in  tlie 
earliest  times  to  which  we  caa  go  back,  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  four  principal  tribes.  The  early  kings  are  con- 
tinually represented  on  the  mODuraeats  as  sovereigns  over 
the  Kiprat-arbat,  or  "  Four  Races."  These  "  Four  Kaces  "  are 
called  Bometimea  the  Arba  Liaun,  or  "  Four  Tongues,"  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  distinguished  from  one  another, 
among  other  differences,  by  a  variety  in  their  forms  of  speech. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  the  variety  could  not,  of  course,  be 
determined  merely  from  this  expression  ^  but  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  most  closely  studied  the  subject  appears  to  be 
that  the  differences  were  great  and  marked — the  languages  in 
fact  belonging  to  the  four  great  varieties  of  human  speech — 
the  HfUDitic,  Semitic,  Arian,  and  Turanian. 

The  language  which  the  early  inscriptions  have  revealed  to 
us  is  not,  of  course,  composed  equally  of  these  four  elements. 
It  does,  however,  contain  strong  marks  of  admixture.  It  is 
predominantly  Cushite  in  its  vocabulary,  Turanian  in  its  struc- 
ture. Its  closest  analt^es  are  with  such  dialects  as  the  Mahra 
of  Arabia,  the  Galla  and  Wolaitea  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  ancient 
language  of  Egypt,  but  in  certain  cases  it  more  resembles  the 
Turkish,  Tatar,  and  Magyar  (Turanian)  dialects ;  while  in  some 
it  presents  Semitic  and  in  others  Arian  affinities.  This  will 
appear  sufficiently  from  the  following  list : — 

Dingir  or  Dimir,  "  Qod."    Compaie  Turkish  Tengri. 

Atta,  "father."     Compare  Turkish  atla.     Etta  is  "tathet"  in  the 

Wolaitea  (AbfasimBa)  dialect. 
Sis,  "  brother."    Compare  Wolaitea  and  Worstto  ixha. 
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A  carious  anomaly  occurs  in  the  declension  of  pronouns.^ 
When  accompanied  by  the  preposition  kifa, "  with,"  there  is  a 
tTnesia  of  the  preposition,  and  the  pronouns  are  placed  between 
itfi  first  and  second  sylhihle ;  e.g.  ni,  "  him" — hl-ni-ta,  "  with 
him."  This  takes  place  in  every  number  and  person,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show : — 

iKt  penoiL  3iid  poioD.  Sni  pvnoiL 

Sing,     ki-mu-ta  ki-xu-ta  ki-ni-ta 

(with  me)  (nith  th«e)         (with  him) 

PIuT.    ki-mi-ta  Id-zu-nini-ta        ki-itini-ta 

(with  tu)  (with  you)  (with  them) 

N.B. — The  formation  of  the  second  person  plural  deserves 
attention.  The  word  zv^nini  w,  clearly,  composed  of  the  two 
elements,  zu,  "thee,"  and  nini,  "them" — so  that  instead  of 
having  a  word  for  "  you,"  the  Chaldteans  employed  for  it  the 
periphrasis  "  thee-them "  I  There  is,  I  believe,  no  known 
language  'which  presents  a  parallel  anomaly. 

Such  are  the  chief  known  features  of  this  interesting  but  (liiB- 
cult  form  of  speech.  A  specimen  may  now  he  given  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  written.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  monuments 
hitherto  discovered  are  a  set  of  bricks  bearing  the  following 
cuneiform  inscription : — 


'  There  in,  I  believe,  a  -arax  puiJIel 
to  thia  pecuUarity  in  the  Ostiok.  [It 
hu  been  Gomparwf  witi  our  own  uj»  of 
■och  aa  eipreauon  ai  "  to  lu-wud  ; " 
hot  here  "to"«JMi  "ward"  ■«  redly 


separate  prepoutions,  both  having  the 
name  meaning,  and  the  phrase  Us  mei«tf 

Eleonaetic  Therti  u  no  rauon  to  be- 
ers that  H  and  ta  bave  Mparately 
the  meaning  o£  "  with.") 
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wards  reduced  to  four)  clearly  represent  the  thumb  and  the  four 
fingers.  So  t^e  character  ordinarily  representing  "a  house  " 
*    ^    Y    13  evidently  formed   from  the  original   [        |,   the 

ground-plan  of  a  house;  and  that  denoting  "the  sun"  *,^Y, 
comes  from  ^,  through   T^*  >  ^^^   ^"T ,  tho  original  <^ 

being  the  best  representation  that  straight  lines  could  give  of 
the  sun.  In  the  case  of  ia,  "a  gate,"  we  have  not  the  original 
design ;  but  we  may  see  posts,  bars,  and  hinges  in  ^  ■*•«  r 
the  ordinary  character.*  ^-4-4    T 

Another  curious  example  of  the  pictorial  origin  of  the  letters 
is  furnished  by  the  character  ^^loT  ,  which  is  the  French 

uve,  the  feminine  of  "  one."  This  character  may  be  traced  up 
through  several  known  forms  to  an  original  picture,  which  is 
thus  given  on  a  Koyunjik  tablet  ^  tg .    It  has  been  con- 

jectured that  the  object  here  represented  is  "a  sarcophagus."^ 
But  the  true  account  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  double-tootJied  comb, 
a  toilet  article  peculiar  to  women,  and  therefore  one  which 
might  well  be  taken  to  express  "  a  woman,"  or  more  generally 
the  feminine  gender.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  emblem  is  the 
very  one  still  in  use  among  the  Lurs,  in  the  mountains  over- 
hanging Babylonia.'  And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  the 
phonetic  power  of  the  character  here  spoken  of  is  ii  (or  yat) — 
the  ordinary  Semitic  feminine  ending. 

The  original  writing,  it  would  therefore  seem,  was  a  picture- 
wnting  as  rude  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Objects  were  them- 
selves represented,  but  coarsely  and  grotesquely — and,  which  is 
especially  remarkable,  without  any  curved  lines.     This  would 

_   *  It  bas  b««D   ooDJectured   that  the  I   Babi/lont,  p,  20.) 

oleograph  for  "  king,"  which  Btandg  aa  *  Oppert,  torn.  ij.  p.  68. 

the  ftrrt  character   in    the    firat   and  '  See  tiie  Journal  of  lie  Geogniphitui 

•ecofld    compartinentB    of  the    eecoad  Son((j(,  vol.ii.  p.  58,  where,  in  apeakini; 

mltunn  in  the  inscription  given  above  of  the  devices  on  the  tomba  uf  the  Liire, 

(p.  68),  ia  derived  from  a  nido  drawing  Sir  H.   RawlinaoQ  notes  "  the  double- 

0^  a  bee,    the    Egyptian   emblem    of  |   toothed  comb"  aa  th«  diBtiDctive  cnark 

KTervigiitf.     (See  M^uant,  Briqua  de  \   ottbe  female  Bex. 

VOL  r.  F 
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The  deteiminatives  mark  that  the  word  which  they  aceompany 
IB  a  word  of  a  certain  class,  as  a  god,  a  man,  a  country,  a  town, 
&c.  These  last,  it  ia  probahle,  were  not  sounded  at  all  when 
the  word  was  read.  They  served,  in  some  degree,  the  purpose 
of  our  capital  letters  in  the  middle  of  sentences,  but  gave  more 
exact  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  coming  word.  Curiously 
enough,  they  are  retained  sometimes,  where  the  word  which 
they  accompany  has  merely  its  phonetic  power,  as  (generally) 
when  the  names  of  gods  form  a  part  of  the  names  of  monarchs. 

It  has  been  noticed  already  that  the  chief  material  on 
which  the  andent  Chaldseans  wrote  was  moist  clay,  in  the 
two  forma  of  tablets  and  bricks.  On  bricks  are  found  only 
royal  inscriptions,  having  reference  to  the  building  in  which 
the  bricks  were  used,  commonly  designating  its  purpose,  and 
giving  the  name  and  titles  of  the  monarch  who  erected  it.' 
The  inscription  does  not  occupy  the  whole  brick,  but  a  square 
or  rectangular  space  towards  its  centre.  It  is  in  some  cases 
stamped,  in  some  impressed  with  a  tool.  The  writing— as  in 
all  cuneiform  inscriptions,  excepting  those  upon  seals — is  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  lines  are  careiully  separated  from  one 
another.    Some  specimens  have  been  aheady  given.* 

The  tablets  of  the  Chaldseans  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  their  remains,  and  will  probably  one  day  throw  great  addi- 
tional light  on  the  manners  and  customs,  the  rehgion,  and  even, 
perhaps,  the  science  Mid  learning,  of  the  people,  Thej'  are 
small  pieces  of  clay,"*  somewhat  rudely  shaped  into  a  form 


'  Sm  Above,  page  H,  where  the 
tniulstioii  of  ao  itucriptiou  is  given. 
Otho'  trunbticms  ol  the  brick  legends 

fdlowmg: — 

1.  On  a  brick  fron  Xttgheir  (Or)  : — 
"Urnkh,  king  id  Ur,  a  he  who  baa 
bnQt  the  temple  of  tiie  Ucxm-Ood." 

2.  On  a  hrick  from  the  «ame  :— "The 
Mooa-Ood,  hiB  lord,  baa  caused  Urukh, 
king  of  Ur,  to  build  a  temple  to  him, 
and  has  cauaed  him  to  build  the  enceinte 
otUr." 

!.  On  a  brick  from  the  aomo :— "  The 
Tlooa-GoA,  brothec'a  aoo  (!)  of  Anu,  and 
aldeat  aon  of  Belua,  his  XaiA,  haa  caused 
CrnUi,  the  pioua  chief,  king  of  Ur,  to 


bnild  the  temple  of  rm'njMKiu  (I),  hi« 
holy  place." 

*.  On  a  brick  from  Smtnrei.-— "  The 
Sun-Qod,  bia  lord,  haa  caused  Urukb, 
the  pioua  diief,  king  of  Ur,  king  of  the 
land  (T)  of  the  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple 

6.  On  a  brick  Erom  XiSrr :—"  Urukb, 
king  of  Ur,  and  king  of  the  land  (?)  of 
the  Akkad,  who  baa  built  the  temple  of 
Belua." 

*  See  above,  pp.  63,  SI. 

"  The  aiie  varies  from  an  ioc^  to  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  the  width  being 
always  lesa.  The  envelope  is  of  very 
thin  clay,  and  doea  not  much  add  to  the 
bulk. 

F  2 
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cyphered;  they  are  for  the  mast  part  deeds,  contracts,  or 
engagementa  entered  into  by  private  persons  and  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  families. 

Besides  their  writings  on  clay,  the  Chaldseans  were  in  tho 
habit,  &oni  very  early  times,  of  engraving  inscriptions  on  gems. 
The  signet  cylinder  of  a  very  ancient  king  exhibits  that  archaic 
formation  of  letters  which  has  been  already  noted  as  appearing 
upon  some  of  the  earliest  bricks.  That  it  belongs  to  the  same 
period  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  resemblance  of  the  literal 
type,'  but  from  the  fact  that  the  same  king's  name  appears  upon 
both.  This  signet  inscrip- 
tion— so  fet  as  it  has  been 
hidierto  deeyphered — is 
read  as  follows: — "The 
signet  of  Urukh,  the  pious 


iH_^  El|<?-fe4-F  O 


{RfFS^'H*'     ^    "^^ 


=  *:>! 


Hffsl  tff 


chief,  king  of  Ur, ppjff*ia^ff^ 

High-Priest  (!)  of  ...  . 
Niffer."  Another  similar  relic,  belonging  to  a  son  of  this 
monarch,  has  the  inscription,  "  To  the  manifestation  of  Nergai, 
king  of  Bit-Zida,  of  ZurguUa,  for  the  saving  of  the  life  of  Ilgi, 

the  powerfiil  hero,  the  king  of  Ur, ,  son  of  Urukh. 

May  his  name  be  preserved."  *    A  third  signet,  whacli 

belongs  to  a  later  king  in  the  series,  bears  the  following  legend  : 

" ain,  the  powerful  chief,  the  king  of  Ur,  the  king  of  the 

Kiprat-arbat  (or  four  races) his  seal."     The  cylinders, 

however,  of  this  period  are  more  usually  without  inscriptions, 
being  often  plain,*  and  often  engraved  with  figures,  but  without 
a  legend. 

'  We  Iwve  oolj  a  repretentatton  of  I       '  I  lun  indebted  for  the  tranBlation  oE 
this  iDBcriptioi],  the  cylinder itrclf  being      tliie  legend  to  Mr,  Geurge  Smitb,  u£  the 
lort.    Tho  representation  will  be  found      British  Museum. 
in  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter'H  TrartU,  vol.  iL  'Ai.SocJoum.  vol.  iv. pp.  272,  273. 

plat«  79,  So.  6.  ' 
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habitations  would  soon  be  produced  quite  equal  to  those  in 
which  the  bulk  of  mimkind  reside,  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  &  fresh  want  would  be  felt 
Architecture,  as  has  been  well  observed,  has  its  origin,  not  in 
nature  only,  but  in  religion.*  The  common  worship  of  God 
requires  temples ;  and  it  is  soon  desired  to  give  to  these  sacred 
edifices  a  grandeur,  a  dignity,  and  a  pennanency  corresponding 
to  the  nature  of  the  Being  worshipped  in  them.  Hence  in 
■nost  countiies  recourse  is  had  to  stone,  as  the  material  of 
greatest  strength  and  durabiUty ;  and  by  its  means  buildings 
are  raUed  which  seem  almost  to  rea«h  the  heaven  whereof  they 
witness.  In  Eabylonia,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,*  this 
material  was  entirely  wanting.  Nowhere  within  the  limits  of 
the  alluvium  was  a  quany  to  be  found  ;  and  though  at  no  very 
great  distance,  on  the  Arabian  border,  a  coarae  sandstone  might 
have  been  obtained,  yet  in  primitive  times,  before  many  canals 
were  made,  the  difficulty  ot  transporting  this  weighty  substance 
across  the  soft  and  oozy  soil  of  the  plain  would  necessarily 
have  prevented  its  adoption  generally,  or,  indeed,  anywhere, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocky  region.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  stone  was  never  adopted  in  Babylonia  as  a 
building  material, except  to  an  extremely  small  extent;  and 
that  the  natives  were  forced,  in  its  default,  to  seek  for  the  grand 
edifices,  which  they  desired  to  build,  a  difierent  substance. 

The  earliest  traditions,*  and  the  existing  remains  of  the 
earlieet  buildings,  alike  inform  us  that  the  material  adopted 
was  brick.  An  excellent  clay  is  readily  procurable  in  all  parts 
of  the  alluvium ;  and  this,  when  merely  exposed  to  the  intense 
heat  of  an  Eastern  sun  for  a  sufficient  period,  or  still  more  when 
kiln-dried,  constitutes  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  the  stone 
employed  by  most  nations.  The  baked  bricks,  even  of  the 
earliest  times,  are  still  sound  and  hard ;  while  the  sun-dried 
bricks,  though  they  have  often  crumbled  to  dust  or  blended 
tt^ther  in  one  solid  eartiien  mass,  yet  sometimes  retain  their 
shape  and  original  character  almost  unchanged,  and   offer  a 
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stubborn  resistance  to  the  excavator.'     In  the  most  ancient  of 
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formed  to  be  employed  in  arches,  which  were  known  and  used 
by  this  primitive  people.* 

The  modes  of  applying  these  materials  to  building  purposes 
■were  varioua.  Sometimes  the  crude  and  the  burnt  brick  were 
used  in  alternate  layers,  each  layer  being  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;'  more  commonly  the  crude  brick  was  used  (as  already 
noticed)  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  building,  and  a  facing  of 
burnt  brick  protected  the  whole  from  the  weather.  Occasion- 
ally the  mass  of  an  edifice  was  composed  entirely  of  crude  brick ; 
but  in  such  cases  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  secure 
the  stability  of  this  comparatively  frail  material.  In  the  first 
place,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  a  thick  layer  of  reed 
matting  was  interposed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  building, 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  protect  the  earthy  mass 
irom  disintegration,  by  its  projection  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
external  surface.  The  readers  of  Herodotus  are  familiar  with 
this  feature,  which  (according  to  him)  occurred  in  the  massive 
walls  whereby  Babylon  was  surrounded.^  If  this  was  really  the 
case,  we  may  conclude  that  those  walls  were  not  composed  of 
burnt  brick,  as  he  imagined,  but  of  the  sun-dried  material. 
Reeds  were  never  employed  in  buildings  composed  of  burnt 
brick,  being  useless  in  such  cases ;  where  their  impression  is 
found,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  on  bricks  of  this  kind,  the 
brick  has  been  laid  upon  reed  matting  when  in  a  soft  state,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.  In  edifices  of  crude 
brick,  the  reeds  were  no  doubt  of  great  service,  and  have  enabled 
some  buildings  of  the  kind  to  endure  to  the  present  day.  They 
are  very  strikingly  conspicuous,  where  they  occur,  since  they 
stripe  the  whole  building  with  continuous  horizontal  lines, 
having  at  a  distance  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  courses  of  dark 
marble  in  an  Italian  structure  of  the  Byzantine  period. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  edifices  in  which  crude  brick  is 
thus  largely  employed,  is  the  addition  externally  of  solid  and 
massive  buttresses  of  the  burnt  material.    These  buttresses  have 

'  Lcfliu,  P-  138;  Journal  o/ ^riofic  '  Babylonian,  not  the  Chaldffiaii,  period. 
Soaetv   L  a.  ^^      The  "moulded  semi-  I       '  Joaraal  of  Che  AiiaCie  Svcuty,  vul. 
cireuki-    brickfl-     found     at    Warka      xv,  p- 263. 
(Lahm,  p.    175)  are   probably  o£   the   |        "  Uerod.  i.  178. 
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sometimes  a  very  considerable  projection;  they  are  broad,  but 
Dot  high,  extending  less  than  half  way  up  the  walls  against 
which  they  are  placed. 

Two  kinds  of  cement  are  used  in  the  early  atructures.  One 
is  a  coarse  clay  or  mud,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  chopped 
straw;  the  other  is  bitumen.  This  last  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  bricks  which  it  unites  adhere  often  so  firmly  together 
that  they  can  with  difSculty  be  separated.'  As  a  general  rule, 
in  the  early  buildings,  the  crude  brick  is  laid  in  mad,  while  the 
bitumen  is  used  to  cement  together  the  burnt  bricks. 

These  general  remarks  will  receive  their  best  illustration  irom 
a  detailed  description  of  the  principal  early  edifices  which  recent 
researches  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  have  revealed  to  us.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  temples;  but  in  one  or  two  cases  ihe 
edifice  explored  is  thought  to  have  been  a  residence,  so  that  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  period  may  be  regarded  as  known 
to  us,  at  least  in  some  degree.  The  temples  must  carefully 
examined  hitherto  are  those  at  Warka,  Mugheir,  and  Abu- 
Shahrein,  the  first  of  which  was  explored  by  Mr.  Loftus  in  1854, 
the  second  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  same  year,  and  the  third  by 
the  same  traveller  in  1S55. 


Bowarifsh. 

The  Warka  ruin  is  called  by  the  natives  Bowariyeh,  which 

signifies  "reed  mats,"  in  allusion  to  a  pecuharity,  already  noUced, 


'  LoftuB,  Cialdrea  and  Siwono,  p.  169. 
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ill  its  construction.  It  is  at  once  the  moat  central  and  the 
lofliest  ruin  in  the  place.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  cone  or  pyramid ;  but  further  exaaaination  proves  that  it  waa 
in  reality  a,  tower,  200  feet  square  at  the  base,  buUt  in  two 
stories,  the  lower  story  being  composed  entirely  of  sun-dried 
bricks  laid  in  mud,  and  protected  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet 
by  layers  of  reads,  while  the  upper  one  was  composed  of  the 
same  material,  faced  with  burnt  brick.  Of  the  upper  stage  veiy 
little  remwis;  and  this  little  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  inferior 
story,  which  bears  marks  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  The  sun- 
dried  bricks  whereof  the  lower  story  is  composed,  are  "  rudely 
moulded  of  very  incoherent  earth,  mixed  with  fragments  of 
pottery  and  freshwater  shells,"  and  vary  in  size  and  shape,  b^ing 
sometimes  square,  seven  inches  each  way ;  sometimes  oblong, 
nine  inches  by  seven,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
thick.'  The  whole  present  height  of  the  building  is  estimated 
at  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Its  summit,  except 
where  some  slight  remains  of  the  second  story  constitute  an  in- 
terruption, is  "perfectly  flat,"  and  probably  continues  very  much 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  the  lower  stage  was  first 
built,  This  stage,  being  built  of  crude  brick,  was  necessarily 
weak ;  it  is  therefore  supported  by  four  massive  buttresses  of 
baked  brick,  each  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
sides,  and  carried  to  about  one-third  of  the  height.  Each 
buttress  is  nineteen  feet  high,  six  feet  one  inch  wide,  and  seven 
and  a  half  feet  in  depth ;  and  each  is  divided  down  the  middle 
by  a  receding  space,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  width.  All  the 
bricks  composing  the  buttresses  areinscribed,  and  are  very  firmly 
cemented  together  with  bitumen,  in  thick  layers.  The  buttresses 
were  entirely  hidden  under  the  mass  of  rubbish  which  had  fiiillen 
from  the  building,  chiefiyirom  the  upper  story,  and  only  became 
apparent  when  Mr.  Loftus  made  his  excavations.' 

It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  Bowariyeh  ruin  from  the 
facte  and  measurements  hitherto  supplied  to  us ;  even  the  height 
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oftbe  first  story  is  at  present  uncertain  ;*  and  we  have  no  meaus 
of  80  much  as  coujectuiing  the  height  of  the  second.  The  exact 
emplacement  of  the  second  upon  the  first  is  also  doubtful,  while 
the  original  mode  of  access  is  undiscovered  ;  and  thus  the  plan 
of  the  building  is  in  many  respects  still  defectiva  We  only 
know  that  it  was  a  square ;  that  it  bad  two  stories  at  the  least; 
and  that  its  entire  height  above  the  plain  considerably  exceeded 
100  feet. 


Miigheir  Temple. 
The  temple  at  Mugheir  has  been  more  accurately  examined. 
On  a  mound  or  platform  of  some  size,  raised  abont  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  there  stands  a  rectangular  edifice, 
consisting  at  present  of  two  stories,  both  of  them  ruined  in  parts, 
and  buried  to  a  considerable  extent  in  piles  of  rubbish  composed 
of  their  debris.    The  angles  of  the  building  exactly  face  the  four 


'  The  whole  tjuildiog  in  Baid  to  be 
100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain  ; 
but  we  are  not  t«ld  what  is  the  height 
from  the  plain  of  the  mound  or  platform 
upoD  wtuch  the  temple  Btaado ;   dot 


what  heiirht  the  frapineDt  of  the  second 
Btorj  attaina.  All  that  can  be  gathered 
from  Hr,  Loftiie  ie  that  the  Srst  stiiry 
wai  at  leatt  46  feet  high. 
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cardinal  points*  It  is  not  a  square,  but  a  parallelogram,  having 
two  longer  and  two  shorter  sides.  The  longer  sides  front  to  the 
north-east  and  south-west  respectively,  and  measure  198  feet ; 
while  the  shorter  sides,  which  face  the  north-west  and  south- 
east, measure  133  feet.  The  present  height  of  the  basement 
story  is  27  feet ;  but,  allowing  for  the  concealment  of  the  lower 
part  hj  the  rubbish,  and  the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  by 
the  hand  of  time,  we  may  presume  that  the  original  height  was 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  40  feet.  The  interior  of  this  story  is 
built  of  crude  or  sun-dried  bricks  of  small  size,  laid  in  bitumen ; 
but  it  is  faced  throughout  with  a  wall,  ten  feet  in  thickness,  com- 
posed of  red  kiln-dried  bricks,  likewise  cemented  with  bitumen. 
This  external  wall  is  at  once  strengthened  and  diversified  to  the 
eye  by  a  number  of  shallow  buttresses  or  pilasters  in  the  same 
material ;  of  these  there  are  nine,  including  the  comer  ones,  on 
the  longer,  and  sis  on  the  shorter  sides.  The  width  of  the  but- 
tresses is  eight  feet,  and  their  projection  a  little  more  than  a 
foot.  The  walls  and  buttresses  alike  slope  inwards  at  an  angle 
of  nine  degrees  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  building  there 
is  a  staircase  nine  feet  wide,  with  sides  or  balustrades  three  feet 
wide,  which  leads  up  from  the  platform  to  the  top  of  the  first 
story.  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  there  was  a  second  or 
grand  staircase  on  the  south-east  face,  equal  in  width  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building,  and  thus  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  structure  on  that  side.'  A  number  of 
narrow  slits  or  air-holes  are  carried  through  the  building  from 
side  to  side ;  they  penetrate  alike  the  waDs  and  buttresses,  and 
must  have  tended  to  preserve  the  dryness  of  the  structure. 

The  second  story  is,  like  the  first,  a  parallelogram,  and  not  of 
very  different  proportions.'  Its  longer  sides  measure  119  feet, 
and  its  shorter  ones  75  feet  at  the  base.  Its  emplacement  upon 
the  first  story  is  esact  as  respects  the  angles,  but  not  central  as 
regards  the  four  sides.     While  it  is  removed  from  the  south- 


'hoftoB,  C^aldaa and Suriatia, ■p.  12S.  I  *1jiitoa,ChaldaaaniISusiana,p.l2S. 

According  to  Mr.  Loftua,  this  eiaplace-  '  The  proportiooe  of  the  luwer  stage 

ment    "  is   observable  in    aH    edifices  '  are  nlmost  eiactl;  u  3  to  2.    Thoee  of 

(l«mp1efl  I)  of  true  Cbaldsan  origiii."       |  the  upper  are  aa  3iV  to  2. 
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a  building  in  three  stages,  of  which  the  fiist  and  second  were 
solid  masses  of  brickwork,  ascended  by  steps  on  the  outside, 
while  the  third  was  a  Bmall  house  or  chamber  highly  ornaf 
mented,  containing  the  image  and  shrine  of  the  god. 


Mugheir  Tample  reetored. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  observed  that  only  the  lower  stoiy 
of  the  Mugheir  temple  exhibits  the  workmanship  of  the  old  or 
Ohaldiean  period.  Clay  cylinders  found  in  the  upper  story  in- 
form us  that  in  its  present  condition  this  stoiy  is  the  work  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  of  ihe  Babylonian  kings ;  and  most  of  its 
bricks  bear  his  stamp.  Some,  however,  have  the  stamp  of  the 
same  monarch  who  built  the  lower  stoiy ; '  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  two  stories  are  a  part  of  the  original  design, 
and  therefore  that  the  idea  of  building  in  stages  belongs  to  the 
first  kingdom  and  to  primitive  times.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  whether  the  original  edifice  had,  or  had  not,  a  third  stoiy ; 
since  the  chamber  seen  by  the  Arabs  was  no  doubt  a  late  Baby- 
lonian work.  The  third  stoiy  of  the  accompanying  sketch  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  conjectural 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  detain  the  reader 
with  a  minute  description  of  the  ancient  templeat  Abu-Shahrein. 
The  general  character  of  this  building  seems  to  have  very  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Mugheir  temple.  Its  angles  fronted  the 
cardinal  points ;  it  bad  two  stories,  and  an  ornamented  chamber 
at  the  top ;  it  was  faced  with  burnt  brick,  and  strengthened  by 
buttresses ;  and  in  most  other  respects  followed  the  type  of  the 
Kugheir  edifice.*     Its  only  very  notable  pecnliarities  are  the 

'  JaaTiialoflAtAtialicSodtty,val.j:^ 
p.  iH,  note. 
'  Sm  Mr.  Tsflor'a  deacriptioD  in  ih 
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partial  use  of  stone  in  the  construction,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
species  of  pillar,  veiy  curiously  composed.  The  artificial  plat- 
form on  which  the  temple  stands  is  made  of  beaten  clay,  cased 
with  a  massive  wall  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  in  some  places 
twenty  feet  tliick.  There  is  also  a  stone,  or  rather  marble,  stair- 
case which  leads  up  from  the  platform  to  the  summit  of  the 
first  story,  composed  of  small  polished  blocks,  twenty-two  inches 
long,  thirteen  broad,  and  four  and  a  half  thick.  The  bed  of  the 
staircase  is  made  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  marble  was  fastened 
to  this  substratum  by  copper  bolts,  some  portion  of  which  was 
found  by  Mr.  Taylor  still  adhering  to  the  blocks.*  At  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  there  appear  to  havo  stood  two  columns,  one  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  construction  of  these  columns  is  verj-  sin- 
gular. A  circular  nucleus  composed  of  sandstone  slabs  and  small 
cylindrical  pieces  of  marble  disposed  in  alternate  layers,  was 
coated  externally  with  coarse  lime,  mixed  with  small  stones  and 
pebbles,  until  by  means  of  many  successive  layers  the  pillar  had 
attained  the  desired  bulk  and  thickness.  Thus  the  stone  and 
marble  were  entirely  concealed  under  a  thick  coating  of  plaster ; 
and  a  smoothness  was  given  to  the  outer  surface  which  it  would 
have  otherwise  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  dat«  of  the  Abu-Shahrein  temple  is  thought  to  be  con- 
siderably later  than  that  of  the  other  buildings  above  described  ;* 
and  the  pillars  would  seem  to  be  a  refinement  on  the  simplicity 
of  the  earlier  times.  The  use  of  stone  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
not  so  much  by  the  advance  of  architectural  science,  as  by  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Arabian  hills,  from  which  that  material 
could  be  readily  derived* 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  Chaldsean  temples  were  of  the  cha- 
racter and  construction  which  we  have  gathered  from  their 
remains,  they  could  have  possessed  no  great  architectural 
beauty,  though  they  may  not  have  lacked  a  certain  grandeur. 
In  the  dead  level  of  Babylonia,  an  elevation  even  of  1(>0  or 
150  feet  must  have  been  impressive ; '  and  the  plain  massive- 


'  JoarTud  of  Anaiic  Society,  vol.  iv.  j       *  Snpra,  ch.  L  p,  23. 
p.  4O0,  nota.  _  •  Mr.  Loftus  Bays—"  I  know  ot  n 

'  See  below,  chapter  tiu.  p.  ISO.  '  thing  mors  eicitiug  or  impreaaive  thi 
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ness  of  the  structvires  no  doubt  added  to  their  grand  effect  on 
the  beholder.  But  there  was  singularly  little  in  the  buildings, 
srchitecturaJJ  J  viewed,  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  sense  of 
beauty.  No  edifices  in  the  world — not  even  the  Pyramids — 
are  more  deficient  in  external  ornament.  The  buttresses  and 
the  air-holes,  which  alone  break  the  fiat  uniformity  of  the  walls, 
ore  intended  simply  for  utility,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
much  embeUishment.  If  any  efibrts  were  made  to  delight  by 
the  ordinary  resources  of  ornamental  art,  it  seems  clear  that 
such  efibrts  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  edifice,  but  were  con- 
fined to  the  shrine  itself — the  actual  abode  of  the  god — the 
chamber  which  crowned  the  whole,  and  was  alone,  strictly 
speaking,  "the  temple."'  Even  here  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  building  had  eztemally  much  beauty.  No 
fiagments  of  architraves  or  capitals,  no  sculptured  ornaments  of 
any  kind,  have  been  found  among  the  heaps  of  rubbish  in  which 
Chaldsean  monuments  are  three-parts  buried.  The  ornaments 
which  have  been  actually  discovered,  are  such  as  surest  the 
idea  of  internal  ratiier  than  external  decoration ;  and  they 
render  it  probable  that  such  decoration  was,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  extremely  rich.  The  copper  nails  and  blue  enamelled 
tJles  found  high  up  in  "the  Mugheir  mound,  have  been  already 
noticed.^  At  Abu-Shahrein  the  ground  about  the  basement 
of  the  second  story  was  covered  with  small  pieces  of  agate, 
alabaster,  and  marble,  finely  cut  and  polished,  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  (or  somewhat  less)  in 
breadth,  each  with  a  hole  drilled  through  its  back,  containing 
often  a  fi-agment  of  a  copper  bolt.  It  was  also  ,- — >^ 
Btrewnless  thickly  with  small  plates  of  pure  gold,  /£-'  ^  s^ 
and  with  a  number  of  gold-headed  or  gilt-headed  ""■  ■"  ■"• 
nails,*  used  apparently  to  attach  the  gold  plates  to  the  internal 
plaster  or  wood-work.     These  fr^ments  seem  to  attest  the  high 

the  first  light  of  on«  of  these  great  {ripyoi)    are     carcfiiUy     diBtinguiahed 

Childxui    pika,   looming   in   loUtary  from  the  temple  {njit)  at  the  summit, 

gnikdeur  from  the  auirounding  plaina  *  See  above,  p.  78. 

sod  manhea."    (Chaldrea  and  Sumno,  ■  Journal  of  Atiatic  Sacicly,  toI,  it, 

p.  313.)  p.  40?. 
'3ee  Herod.  L  181,  where  the  Etagea 
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ornamentation  of  the  shrine  in  this  instance,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  regard  as  singular  or  in  any  way  exceptional. 

The  Chaldsean  remains  which  throw  light  upon  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  people  are  few  and  scanty,     A  small  house 
was  disinterred  hy  Mr.  Taylor  at  Mugheir,  and  the  plan  of  some 
chambers  was  made  out  at  Abu-Shahrein ;  but  these  are  hitherto 
the  only  specimens  which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  the 
Chaldaan  period.     The  house  stood  on  a  platform  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  paved  on  the  top  with  burnt  bricks.     It  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  irregularity,  every 
wall  being  somewhat  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others.     The 
material  used  in  its  construction  was 
burnt  brick,  the  outer  layer  imbedded 
in  bitiunen,  and  the  remainder  in  a 
cement  of  mud.     Externally  the  house 
was  ornamented  with   perpendicular 
stepped  recesses,^  while  internally  the 
bricks  had  often  a  thin  coating  of 
gypsum  or  enamel,  upon  which  cha- 
racters were  inscribed.    The  floors  of 
the  chambers  were  paved  with  burnt 
brick,  laid  in  bitumen.     Two  of  the 
doorways  were  arched,  the  arch  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  walls ;  it  was  semicircular,  and 
was  constructed    with    bricks    made 
wedge-shaped  for  the  purpose.  A  good 
deal  of  charred  date-wood  was  found 
in  the  house,  probably  the  remains  of 
rafters  which  had  supported  the  roo£^ 
The  chambers  at  Abu-Shahrein  were 
I  of  sun-dried  brick,  with  an  internal 

covering  of  fine  plaster,  ornamented 
Terra  cotta  cone.  Actual  mxa.  ^t;]j  paint.  In  One  the  omainentation 
consisted  of  a  series  of  red,  black,  and  white  bands,  three  inches 


'  Loftm, CToHiw anrf Sunona,  p.  133.     '  Journal cf  At.  Soe.yciL  xv.  pp.  365,  2M. 
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in  breadth ;  in  another  was  represented,  but  very  rudely,  the 
figure  of  a  man  holding  a  bird  on  his  wrist,  with  a  smaller 


1  ^ 


II 
'J 


figure  near  him,  in  red  paint     The  fevoiuite  external  orna- 
mentation Ibr  houses  seems  to  have  been  by  means  of  coloured 

■  Jonmal  of  Atiatic  Soeitty,  vol.  xv.  pp.  408,  110. 
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cones  in  terra  cotta,  which  were  imbedded  in  moist  mad  or 
plaster,  and  arranged  into  a  variety  of  patterns.^ 

But  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  plan  on  which  houses  were 
built.  The  walls  were  generally  of  vast  thickness,  the  chambers 
long  and  narrow,  with  the  outer  doors  opening  directly  into 
them.  The  rooms  ordinarily  led  into  one  another,  passages 
being  rarely  found.     Squared  recesses,  sometimes  stepped  or 


Scale  *f  ^an/i 


Ground-plan  of  chambers  excavated  at  Abu-Sbobrein. 

dentated,  were  common  in  the  rooms  ;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  something  of  symmetry  is  observable,  as  they  fre- 
quently correspond  to  or  face  each  other.  The  roofs  were  pro- 
bably either  flat — beams  of  palm-wood  being  stretched  across 
from  wall  to  wall" — or  else  arched  with  brick*     No  indication 


'  Loftiu,  ChaJdeeaandSviiana,  pp.  1  SB, 
ISO.  The  builduiB  disooverod  by  Hr. 
LoftuH  (from  wbich  the  repreeentation 
on  p.  83  ia  taken)  was  at  Warka,  and 
therefore  mi^bt  perhaps  not  be  Choi- 
d<vafli.  The  vaet  number  of  sinular 
conee,  however,  which  occur  at  Abv 
8bfthrdn(/o«rnoio/jl».  Soc.  vol.  ir.f 
411)  end  other  purely  Chaldcean  mini 
BufBdently  indicate  the  style  of  onu 
mentation  to  belong  t«  the  fijvt  empire. 


_..,._J8.) 

'  Hr.  LoftuB  believes  that  ChaldiEan 
buildings  vrere  usually  roofed  in  this 
way.  {Ohaidaa  and  Siuiana,  pp.  182, 
183.)  Mr.  Taylor  *1m>  believes  that 
Bome  of  the  obambere  which  ha  exca- 
vated must  have  been  domed.  (J<mntal 
afAt.  Soc.  vol.  XV,  p.  411.) 
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of  windows  has  been  fotind  as  yet ;  but  still  it  is  thought  that 
the  chambers  were  lighted  by  them,^  only  they  were  placed 
high,  near  the  ceiling  or  roof,  and  thus  do  not  appear  in  the 
MTiRttng  rains,  which  consist  merely  of  the  lower  portion  of 
-walls,  seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  The 
doorways,  both  outer  and  inner,  are  towards  ihe  sides  rather 
than  in  the  centre  of  the  apartments — a  feature  common  to 
Cbaldffian  with  Assyrian  buildings.  ■" 

Next  to  their  edifices,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  remains 
which  the  Chaldseans  have  left  to  after-ages,  are  their  burial- 
places.  While  ancient  tombs  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Assyria  and  Upper  Babylonia,  Chaldeea  Proper  abounds  with 
tliem.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  the  time  of  their  power,  may  have  made  the 
sacred  land  of  Chaldsea  the  general  depository  of  their  dead,^ 
much  in  the  same  way  aa  the  Persians  even  now  use  Eerbela 
and  Nedjif  or  Meshed  Ali  aa  special  cemetery  cuties,  to  which 
thousands  of  corpses  are  brought  annually.*  At  any  rate,  tiie 
(quantity  of  hiunan  relics  accumulated  upon  certain  Chaldiean 
sites  is  enormous,  and  seems  to  be  quite  beyond  what  the  mere 
population  ofthe  surrounding  district  could  fumiflh.  AtWarka, 
for  instance,  excepting  the  triangular  space  between  the  three 
principal  ruins,  the  whole  remainder  of  the  platform,  the  whole 
space  within  the  walls,  and  an  unknown  extent  of  desert  beyond 
them,  are  everywhere  filled  with  human  bones  and  sepulchres.^ 
In  places  coffins  are  piled  upon  coffins,  certainly  to  the  depth 
of  30,  probably  to  the  depth  of  60  feet ;  and  for  miles  on  every 
side  of  the  ruins  the  traveller  walks  upon  a  soil  teeming  with 
the  relics  of  ancient,  and  now  probably  extinct,  races.  Som*- 
times  these  relics  manifestiy  belong  to  a  number  of  distinct  and 
videly  separate  eras ;  but  there  are  places  where  it  is  otherwise. 
However  we  may  account  for  it — and  no  account  has  been  yet 
given  which  is  altogether  satisfactory — it  seems  clear,  from  the 
comparative  homc^eneousness  of  the  remains  in  some  places, 
that  they  belong  to  a  single  race,  and  if  not  to  a  single  period. 


'  Loftoi,  p.  182,      •  Ibid.  p.  199,        •  Ibid.  pp.  U  and  6B. 
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at  any  rate  to  only  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  distinct  periods, 
so  thst  it  is  no  longer  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  more 
ancient  &om  the  later  relics.'  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
remains  at  Mugheir,  which  are  thought  to  contain  notliing  of 
later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  period,  B.c.  538 ;  ' 
and  such  is,  still  more  remarkably,  the  character  of  the  ruins  at 
Abu-Shahrein  and  Tel-el-Lahm,  which  seem  to  be  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  Cbaldsean.  In  the  following  account  of  the 
coffins  and  mode  of  burial  employed  by  the  early  ChaldEeans, 
examples  will  be  drawn  from  these  places  only ;  since  otherwise 
we  should  be  liable  to  confound  together  the  productions  of  very 
different  ages  and  peoples. 

The  tombs  to  which  an  archaic  character  most  certainly 
attaches  are  of  three  kinds — brick  vaults,  clay  coffins  shaped 

like  a  dish-cover,  and 

coffins  in  the  same  mar 
terial,  formed  of  two 
large  jars  placed  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  cemented 
together  with  bitumea. 
The  brick  vaults  are 
found  chiefly  at  Mug- 
heir.  They  are  seven 
feet  long,  three  feet 
seven  inches  broad,  and 
five  feet  high,  composed 
of  sun-dried  bricks  im- 
bedded in  mud,  and  ex- 
hibit a  very  remarkable 
formandconstructionof 
the  arch.  The  side  walls 

„ ■  of  the  vaults  slope  out- 

Bnck  vault  at  Hugueir.  ,  , ,  '  , 

wards  as  they  ascend ; 

and  the  arch  is  formed,  like  those  in  Egyptian  buildings  and 

'  Position  of  the  relics  in  litu,  cha-  I  enclosad  veneU  tad  oniameDta,  will 
racter  of  tl)e  tomb  or  ooffln,  &nd  ap-  commonly  determine  the  age  without 
pamit  antiquity,  or  the  rerane,  of  the  I   much  unocrtainty.        *  Loftu^  p.  IM 
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Scythian  tomts,*  by  each  successive  layer  of  bricks,  from  the 
point  where  the  arch  begins,  a  little  overlapping  the  kst,  till 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  are  brought  so  near  together  that 
the  aperture  may  be  closed  by  a  single  brick.  The  floor  of  the 
vaults  was  paved  with  bnck  similar  to  that  used  for  the  roof  and 
sides ;  ob  this  floor  was  commonly  spread  a  matting  of  reeda, 
and  the  body  was  laid  upon  the  matting.  It  was  commonly 
turned  on  its  left  side,  the  right  arm  falling  towards  the  left, 
and  the  fingers  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  copper  bowl,  usually 
placed  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  Tlie  head  was  pillowed  on 
a  single  sun-dried  brick.  Various  articles  of  ornament  and  use 
were  interred  with  each  body,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
described  hereafter.  Food  aeenos  often  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  tombs,  and  jars  or  other  drinking  vessels  are  universal.  The 
brick  vaults  appear  to  have  been  lamily  sepulchres ;  they  have 
often  leceived  tiiree  or  four  bodies,  and  in  one  case  a  single 
vault  contained  eleven  skeletons.' 

The  clay  coffins,  shaped  like  a  dish-cover,  are  among  the  most 
carious  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  antiquity.  On  a  platform 
of  sun-dried  brick  is  hud  a  mat,  exactly  similar  to  those  in 
common  use  among  the  Arabs  of  the  country  at  the  present 
day;  and  hereon  lies  the  skeleton,  disposed  as  in  the  brick 
vMilts,  and  surrounded  by  utensils  and  ornaments.  Mat,  skele- 
ton, and  ut«nmls  are  then  concealed  by  a  huge  cover  in  burnt 
clay,  formed  of  a  single  piece,  which  is  commonly  seven  feet 
long,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  broad  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  rarely  that  modem  potters  produce  articles  of 
half  tiie  mze.  Externally  the  covers  have  commonly  some  slight 
ornament,  such  as  rims  and  shallow  indentations,  as  represented 
in  the  sketch  overleaf  (No.  1).  Internally  they  are  plain.  Not 
more  than  two  skeletons  have  ever  been  found  under  a  single 
cover ;  and  in  these  cases  they  were  the  skeletons  of  a  male  and 
a  female.  Children  were  interred  separately,  under  covers  ab«ut 
half  the  sise  of  those  for  adults.  Tombs  of  this  kind  commonly 
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occur  at  some  considerable  depth.    None  were  discovered  at 
Mugheir  nearer  the  surface  than  seven  or  eight  feet.* 


Chaldieiiii  diui-cuvec  tombs. 

a.  Sun-diled  fatiak  undu  htad.  i       e.  Hnn  of  bamboo, 

i,  Cavpa  bovL  /  J>r>  ud  ntaiuili   (b 

t.  Omil  oillnds   at  mataorls  fluDa;  »-       mule  of  UkBd  cluf  i  nma 

DBlu  of  Ifamd  gciiig  Tonnd  vm-lKinB.  Ui«  ihiUow  dlih. 

d.  Fl«»  of  t^Uiuliial  nHtnaiii  Uons.  I 

The  tiiird  kind  of  tomb,  common  both  at  Mugheir  and  at  Tel- 
el-Lahm/  is  almost  as  eccentric  as  the  preceding.     Two  Iai;ge 

'  Journal  tftUAtiatie  SoeUtg,Tol.  17.^.  2eS.  'Ibid.  pp.  41S,  114 
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opea-mouthed  jars  (a  and  6),  shaped  like  the  largest  of  the 

vater^jars  at  present  in  use  at  Baghdad,  are  taken,  and  the  body 

is  disposed  inside  them  with  the  usoal  accompamments  of  dishes, 

vases,  and  ornaments.     The  jars  average  from  two  and  a  half 

feet  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  have  a  diameter  of  about  two 

feet ;  so  that  they  would  readily  contain  a  full-sized  corpse  if  it 

was  slightly  bent  at 

the  knees.     Some-         _,- 

times  the  two  jars  ?f 

are   of    equal  size,    : 

and     are      simply  ij,,  ^ 

imited      at     their  ^SMJUll 

mouths  by  a  layer 

of  bitumen    (dd);  Chaia^a«  j.r-eoffi^. 

bat  more  commonly  one  is  slightly  larger  than  the  other,  and 

the  smaller  mouth  is  inserted  into  the  larger  one  for  a  depth 

of  three   or  four  inches,  while  a  coating  of  bitumen  is  still 

applied  externally  at  the  juncture.      In  each  coffin  there  is  an 

air-hole  at  one  extremity  (c),  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gases 

jfbnerated  during  decomposition. 

Besddea  the  coffins  themselves,  some  other  curious  features 
are  found  in  the  burial-places.  The  dead  are  commonly  buried, 
not  underneath  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  but  in  ez- 
tenfflve  artificial  mounds,  each  monnd  containing  a  vast  amnber 
of  coffins.  The  coffins  are  arranged  side  by  side,  often  in  several 
layers;  and  occasionally  strips  of  masonry,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  separate  the  sets  of  coffins  from  theb  neigh- 
bours. The  surface  of  the  monnds  is  sometimes  paved  with 
brick ;  and  a  similar  pavement  often  separates  the  layers  of 
coffins  one  fix}m  another.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  tomb-mounds  is  their  system  of  drainage.  Long  shafts  of 
baked  clay  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  mound  to  ita  base, 
composed  of  a  succession  of  rings  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  joined  together  by  thin  layers  of 
Intnmen.  To  give  Uie  rings  additional  strength,  Uie  sides  have 
a  alight  concave  curve  (see  woodcut,  2  uid  3);  and,  still  farther 
to  renst  external  pressure,  the  shafts  are  filled  from  bottom  to 
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top  with  a  loose  mass  of  broken  potteiy.  At  the  top  the  shaft 
contjBcta  rapidly  by  means  of  a  ring  of  a  peculiar  shape  (see 
woodcut,  1) ;  and  above  this  ring  are  a  series  of  perforated  bricks 
leading  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mound,  the  surface  of  which 
is  80  arranged  as  to  conduot 
the  rain-water  into  these 
orifices.  For  the  still  more 
effectual  drainage  of  the 
mound,  the  top-piece  of  the 
shaft  immediately  below  the 
perforated  bricks,  and  aiao 
the  first  rings,  are  fiiU  of 
small  holes  to  admit  any 
stray  moisture  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  for  the  space  of 
a  foot  every  way,  the  shafts  are  surrounded  with  broken  pottery, 
80  that  the  real  diameter  of  each  drain  is  as  much  as  four  feet.^ 
By  these  arrangemeDts  the  piles  have  been  kept  perlectlydry; 
and  the  consequence  is  the  preservation,  to  the  present  day,  not 
only  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  placed  in  the  tombs,  but  of 
the  very  skeletons  themselves,  which  are  seen  perfect  on  opening 
a  tomb,  though  they  generally  crumble  to  dust  at  the  fitet 
touch* 

The  skill  of  the  Chaldieans  as  potters  has  received  consider- 
able illustration  in  the  foregoing  pages.  No  ordinary  ingenuity 
was  needed  to  model  and  bake  the  large  vases,  and  still  larger 
covers,  which  were  the  ordinary  receptacles  of  the  Chaldiean 
dead.  The  rings  and  top-pieces  of  the  drainage-shafts  also 
exhibit  much  skill  and  knowledge  of  principles.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  reader  has  not  been  brought  into  contact  with  any 


•Ibid 


laf  tU  Atiatk  Societs,  vol 


'Ibid,  p,  273;  LottiM,  p.  210.  Mr. 
Tftjlor,  bowerer,  qualiSea  this  latter 
■bktcasent.  "  Directly  oa  opening  these 
oovera,"  hs  sayB,  "  were  I  to  »ttBmpt  to 
touch  the  akullB  or  bonee,  ihsj  would 
fall  into  dust  almoBt  immediatel;  ;  but 
1  fouiu^  on  ezpoBiiig  them  for  >  few 


dajra  to  the  air,  that  Aey  bteama  fuiu 
hard,  and  could  be  huidled  with  im- 
punity," It  IB  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  '^ylor  did  not  send  any  of  the 
■IcuUs,  when  tiiua  hardened,  to  England, 
*•  thcar  examination  would  have  been 
important  towards  ' 
eUinio  cUumcter  of  the  race. 
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specimeiis  of  Chaldean  fictile  art  which  can  be  regarded  as 
exhibiting  elegance  of  fonn,  or,  indeed,  any  sense  of  beauty  as 


CtuJdiean  Tases  of  the  firat  period, 
distinguished  from  utility.     Such  specimens  are,  in  fact,  some- 
what scarce,  but  they  are  not  wholly  wanting.     Among  the 
vases  and  drinking  vessels  with  which  the  Cbaldsean  tombs 


Chaldsmi  vases,  dhuluug  veaBelB,  oad  amphora  of  the  second  period. 

abound,  while  the  majority  are  characterised  by  a  certain 
rudeness  both  of  shape  and  material,**  we  occasionally  meet 
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witti  specimens  of  a  higher  character,  which  would  not  shrink 
from  a  comparifloiL  with  the  ordinary  prodactions  of  Greek 
iictile  art.  A  numher  of  these  are  represented  in  the  second 
woodcut  ou  the  preceding  page,  which  exhibits  several  forms  not 
hitherto  published— some  taken  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  artist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftus  on  bis  first  journey ; 
others  drawn  for  the  present ^ork  from  vases  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

♦It  ia  evident  that,  while  the  vases  of  the  first  group  are  roughly 
moulded  by  the  hand  the  vases  and  lamps  of  the  second  have 
beei?  carefully  shaped  by  the  aid  of  the  potter's  wheel.    These 


CIiiiidLi^ui  lamjis  of  the  eecoiid  peiiod. 
last  are  formed  of  a  far  finer  clay  than  the  earlier  specimens, 
and  hare  sometimes  a  slight  glaze  upon  them,  which  adds  much 
to  their  beauty. 

In  a  few  instances  the  works  of  the  Chaldseans  in  this  material 
belong  to  mimetic  art,  of  which  they  are  rude  but  interesting 
specimens.  Some  of  the  primitive  graves  at  Senkareh  yielded 
tablets  of  baked  clay,  on  which  were  represented,  in  low  relief, 
sometimes  single  figures  of  men,  sometimes  groups,  sometimes 
men  in  combination  with  animals.  A  scene  in  which  a  lion  is 
disturbed  in  hia  feast  off  a  bollock,  by  a  man  armed  with  a  dub 
and  a  mace  or  hatchet,  possesses  remarkaUe  spirit,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  strange  drawing  of  ihe  lion's  uplifted  1^,  might  be 
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r^arded  as  a  veiy  creditable  performance.'^  Id  another,  a  lion 
is  represented  dervoming  a  proetrate  human  being ;  while  a  third 
exhibits  a  pugilistic  encounter  after  the  most  approved  fashion 
of  modem  England  !  *  It  ia  perhaps  uucertun  whether  these 
tablets  belong  to  the  Chaldiean  or  to  the  Babylonian  period ; 
bat  on  the  whole  their  rudeness  and  simplicity  favour  the 
earlier  rather  than  the  later  date. 

The  only  other  works  h^vitig  anything  of  an  artistic  character, 
that  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  the  primitive  period,  are  a 
certain  number  of  engraved  cylinders,  some  of  which  are  veiy 
carious.     It  is  clearly  established  that  the  cylinders  in  question, 
which  are  generally  of  serpentine,  meteoric  stone,  jasper,  chalce- 
dony, or  other  similar  substance,  were  the  seals  or  signets  of 
their  posseasors,  who  impressed  them  upon  the  moist  clay  which 
formed  the  ordinary  material  for  writing.*     They  are  round,  or 
nearly  so,°  and  measure  from  balf  an  inch  to  three  inches  in 
length  ;  ordinarily  they  are  about  one-third  of  their  length  in 
diameter.    A  hale  is  bored  through  the  stone  from  end  to  end, 
so  that  it  could  be  worn  upon  a  string ;  and  cyUndeis  are  found 
in  some  of  the  earliest  tombs  which 
have  been  worn  round  the  wrist  in 
this  way.*  Inearlytimestheynuty 
have  been  impressed  by  the  hand ; 
bnt  afterwards  it  was  common  to 
place  them  upon  a  bronze  or  cop- 
per axis  attached  to  a  handle,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  rolled 

across  the  clay  from  one  end  to  the        ^eui  cylinder  on  met,.i  >i^i^. 
other.*    The  cylinders  are  frequently  unengraved,  and  this  is 
most  commonly  their  condition  in  the  primitive  tombs;  but  there 
is  some  very  curious  evidence,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 


"  See  Loftoa,  Ckaldaa  attd  Sutiana, 
p.  2fi8.  '  Ibid.  p.  267. 

'  I^yud,  Nintmh  and  Babyto*,  pp. 
(08,  809  ;  RawUnson'i  EerodotoM,  tot  i. 
p.  SSS  ;  Birch's  AndeM  Pottery,  toI.  L 
p.  114. 

■  Sometimea  the  aies  w«  ilightly 
coQcaTe,  ta  in  the  nbove  lepRMntatiou. 


*  Journal  tf  Atiatie  Societ;/,  vol.  iv. 
p.  271. 

'  Mr.  Laysrd  found  reroainB  of  the 
bronze  in  one  ipeoinieii.  (jVinneft  ami 
Sabyltm,  p.  60B.)  The  above  repreean- 
tatioD  giTee  the  probable  form  of  the 
bronze  getting. 
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art  of  engraving  them  was  really  known  and  practised  (thaugh 
doubtless  in  rare  instances)  at  a  very  early  date.  The  signet 
cylinder  of  the  monarch  who  founded  the  most  ancient  of  tiie 
buildings  at  Mugheir,  Warta,  Senkareb.and  Niffer.and  who  thus 
stajids  at  the  bead  of  th» monumental  kings,  was  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  R.  Porter ;  and  though  it  is  now  lost,  an  engraving  made 
from  it  is  preserved  in  bis  '  Travels,' '  The  signet  cylinder  of 
this  monarch's  son  bas  been  recently  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.    We  are  enUtled  to  condnde  from  the  data 


Signet  cylinder  of  King  Urukh. 

thus  in  our  possession  that  the  art  of  cylinder-engraving  had, 
even  at  this  early  period,  made  consideiable  progress.  The 
letters  of  the  inscriptions,  which  give  the  names  of  the  kings 
and  their  titles,  are  indeed  somewhat  rudely  formed,  as  they  are 
on  the  stamped  bricks  of  the  period ; '  but  the  figures  have  been 
as  well  cut,  and  as  flowingly  traced,  as  those  of  a  much  later 
date.  It  was  thought  possible  that  the  artist  employed  by  9ir 
R.  Porter  bad  given  a  flattering  representation  of  his  original ; 
but  the  newly  recovered  relic,  known  as  the  "  cylinder  of  Hgi," 
bears  upon  it  figures  of  quite  as  great  excellence ;  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  both  mechanical  and  artistic 


=  ZVfWft  in OeOTj/ia,  Perwo,  &e.,  toL it  pi.  79, fig,  fl.       'See above, pp.  63,  «*, 69. 
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skill  had  reached  a  very  surprisiiig  d^ree  of  excellence  at  the 
most  remote  peziod  to  which  the  Chaldcean  records  cany  us 
bade 

It  increases  the  surprfse  which  we  natnrally  feel  at  the  dis- 
covery of  these  re- 
lics to  reflect  upon 
the  rudeness  of  the 
implements  with 
which  such  results 
would  seem  to  have 
been  accomplished. 
In  the  pnmitive 
Chald^ean  rums,  the 
implements  which 
have  been  disco- 
vered are  either  m 
stone  or  bronze 
Iron  in  the  early 
times  IS  seemmgly 
uaknown,siidwhen 

it    first    appears   is    So-l»iidNo.a.BaotvlfiWotDlotkBi««,    No.3,Sld«»lBwi 

wrought  into  ornaments  for  the  person.'  Knives  of  flint  or 
chert,  stone  hatchets,  hammers,  adzes,  and  nails,  are  common  in 
the  most  ancient  mounds,  which  contain  also  a  number  of  clay 
models,  the  centres,  as  it  is  thought,*  of  moulds  into  which 
molten  bronze  was  run,  and  also  occasionally  the  bronze  instru- 
ments themselves,  as  (in  addition  to  spear-heads  and  arrow- 
heads) hammers,  adzes,  hatchets,  knives,  and  sickles.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  engraved  representations  that  these  instiiunents 
are  one  and  all  of  a  rude  and  coarse  character.  The  flint  and 
stone  knives,  axes,  and  hammers,  which  abound  in  all  the  true 
CbaldfB&n  mounds,  are  somewhat  more  advanced  indeed  than 


'  Bao^eB  uid  rings.  (See  die  Joamal  \   It  may  be  questioiied,  perlmpa,  nkethei 

Vfihe  A$ialU  Sodtiyt  vol.  iv,  p,  41G.)  i   thete  cUy  modeU  are  not  rather  the 

'  Thie  Tiew  waa  taken  by  Hr.  Vaui  represeDtatives   of    real  weapons   and 

in  a  paper  read  by  him   before  the  implemeute,  buried  in  Okot  tl«ad  by 

Societj  of  Antiqusnee,  January,  1S60,  lelativee   too   poor  to    part  v/ith   the 

■rtiich  he  bat  k:indly  put  into  my  handa.  |  originals, 
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those  very  primitive  implements  whicli  have  been  found  in  the 
drift ;  but  they  are  of  a  workmanship  at  least  as  unskilled  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  atone  celts  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe, 
which  till  the  discoveries  of  M.  Perthes  were  regarded  as  the 


most  ancient  human  remains  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  They 
indicate  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  cleavage  of  silicious 
rocks,  but  they  show  no  power  of  producing  even  such  finish  as 
the  celts  frequently  exhibit.  In  one  case  only  has  a  flint  instru- 
ment been  discovered  per-  ^ 
fectly  regular  in  form,  and  jr"""^"  _ 
presenting  a  sharp  angular  ''^■*^*'''''^  ^*^  ^ 
exactness.       The    instru-  Flint  loipkmant. 

ment,  which  is  figured  here,  is  a  sort  of  long  parallelogram,  round 
VOL.  I.  H 


EZT^Ti^^ 
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at  the  back,  and  with  a  deep  impression  down  its  face.  Its  use  is 
uncertain ;  but,  according  to  a  reasonable  conjecture,  it  may 
have  been  designed  for  impressing  characters  upon  the  moist 
clay  of  tablets  and  cylinders — a  purpose  for  which  it  is  said  to 
be  excellently  fitted  " 

The  metallurgy  of  the  Chaldeans,  though  indicative  of  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  andagreater  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts  than  their  stone  weapons,  is  still  of  a  somewhat  rude  cha- 
racter, and  indicates  a  nation  butjust  emerging  out  of  an  almost 
barbaric  simplicity.  Metal  seems  to  be  scarce,  and  not  many 
kinds  are  found.  There 
is  no  silver,  zinc,  or  pla- 
'  tinum;  but  only  gold, 
L  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
iron.  Gold  is  found  in 
wis,  ear-rings,  and 
other  ornaments,"  which 
are  in  some  instances  of 
a  fashion  that  is  not  inelegant.^  Copper  occurs  pure,  but 
is  more  often  hardened  by  means  of  an  alloy  of  tin,  whereby 


Ear-ringH. 


LeadcD  pipe  nnd  jar. 
it  becomes  bronze,  and  is  rendered  suitable  for  implements  and 
weapons.'   Lead  is  rare,  occurring  only  in  a  veiy  few  specimens, 


"  Joumai  of  A$iatic  Soclftn,  voL  iv. 

p.  411. 

"  Ab  fllleta  for  the  head.  [Ibid.  p.  273.) 

'  These  ear.riiiga  ar«  given  as  Cbal- 

deean,  because  the;  were  found  at  NiSer 

.imong    renudns  thougbt  to  be  purely 


ChatdEean.  At  Uie  same  time  it  must 
be  allowed  tbat  they  veiy  much  re. 
Bemble  the  Greek  "  Cupid  ear-ring^" 
of  which  there  are  so  miiny  in  the 
Britinh  Museum. 
'  See  above,  pp.  96,  97. 
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as  ID  one  jar  or  bottle,  and  in  what  Eeems  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
pipe,  brought  by  Mr.  Lottos  from  Mugheir.  Iron,  as  abeady 
observed,  is  extremely  uncommon;  and,  when  it  occurs,  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  rings  and  bangles  which  seem  to  have  been  among 
the  &yourite  adornments  of  the  people.  Bronze  is,  however, 
even  for  these,  the  more  common  material.  It  is  sometimes 
wrought  into  thin  and  elegant  shapes,  tapering  to  a  point  at 
either  extremity ;  sometimes  the  form  into  which  it  is  cast  is 
coarse  and  massive,  resembling  a  solid  bar  twisted  into  a  rude 


Bronze  boogleB. 
circle.  For  all  ordinaiy  purposes  of  utility  it  is  the  common 
metal  used.  A  bronze  or  copper  bowl  is  found  in  almost  every 
tomb ;  bronze  bolts  remain  in  the  pioces  of  marble  used  for  tes- 
selating ; '  bronze  rings  sometimes  strengthen  the  cones  used  for 
ornamenting  walls ;  *  bronze  weapons  and  instruments  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  common ;  and  in  the  same  material  have  been  found 
chains,  nails,  toe  and  fmger  rings,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  fish- 
hooks. 

No  long  or  detailed  account  can  be  given  of  the  textile 
fabrics  of  the  ancient  Chaldseans ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Uiat  this  was  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  particularly 
excelled.  We  know  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joshua  a 
Babylonian  garment  had  been  imported  into  Palestine,  and  was 
of  so  rare  a  beauty  as  to  attract  the  covetous  regards  of  Achan, 

'  See  the  mxmH  woodcut  on  p.  81.         I  m  giTeo  ;  and  for  the  use  of  bronze 
'  See  p.  8S  ;  where  a  repreeantaUon  I  rings,  see  JmimiU  0/  tlie  Aiialic  Socian, 
ot  Que    mode  of    omamentiog   walli  |  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 
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in  common  with  certain  large  masses  of  tlie  precious  metals.' 
The  very  ancient  cylinder  figured  above,"  must  belong  to  s  time 
at  leaat  five  or  six  centuries  earlier ;  upon  it  we  observe  flounced 
and  Iringed  garments,  delicately  striped,  and  indicative  appa- 
rently of  an  advanced  state  of  textile  manufacture.  Recent 
researches  do  not  throw  much  light  on  this  subject.  The  frail 
materials  of  which  human  apparel  is  composed  can  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances  resist  the  destructive  power  of  thirty  or 
forty  centuries ;  and  consequently  we  have  but  few  traces  of  the 
actual  fabrics  in  use  among  the  primitive  people.  Pieces  of 
liTien  are  said  to  have  been  found  attaching  to  some  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  tombs ; '  and  the  sun-dried  brick  which  supports 
the  head  is  sometimes  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  "  tasselled 
cushion  of  tapestry;"*  but  otherwise  we  are  without  direct 
evidence  either  as  to  the  material  in  use,  or  as  to  the  character 
of  the  fabric  In  later  times  Babylon  was  especially  celebrated 
for  its  robes  and  its  carpets*  Such  evidence  as  we  have  would 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  both  manufactures  had  attained 
to  considerable  excellence  in  Chaidsean  times. 

The  only  sciences  in  which  the  early  Chaldfeans  can  at 
present  be  proved  to  have  excelled  are  the  cognate  ones  of 
arithmetic  and  astronomy.  On  the  broad  and  monotonous 
plains  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  where  the  earth  has  little  upon 
it  to  suggest  thought  or  please  by  variety,  the  "variegated 
heaven,"  ever  changing  with  the  hours  and  with  the  seasons, 
would  early  attract  attention,  while  the  clear  sky,  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  level  horizon  would  afibrd  facilities  for  observations, 
so  soon  as  the  idea  of  them  suggested  itwlf  to  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  "  Chaldiean  learning  "  of  a  later  age  '  appears 
to  have  been  originated,  in  all  its  branches,  by  the  primitive 
people ;  in  whose  language  it  continued  to  be  written  even  in 
Semitic  times. 

We  are  informed  by  Simplicius  that  Callisthenes,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  to  Babylon,  sent  to  Aristotle  from  that  capital 


'  JoHh,  vu.  21.        •  Soe  p.  94.  I      •  AiriaD.    Exp.  AUx.  tL  29 ;  AAe. 

'  Journal  o/  lit  AtkUe  Soatt;/,  vol      niciis,  Dnpnntopi.  v.  p.  1B7, 
IT.  p.  271.  'Ibid-l.  ».c       I       'Dan-li. 
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a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  which  he  had  found  pre- 
served there,  extendiDg  back  to  a  period  of  1903  yeara  from 
Alexander's  conquest  of  the  city.'  Epigenes  related  that  these 
observations  were  recorded  upon  tablets  of  baked  clay,°  which  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  literary  habits  of 
the  people.  They  must  have  extended,  according  to  Simplicius, 
as  for  back  as  B.C.  2234,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
commenced  and  carried  on  for  many  centuries  by  the  primitive 
Chaldseai)  people.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  their 
exact  nature  or  value,  as  none  of  them  have  been  preserved  to 
ua :  no  doubt  they  were  at  first  extremely  simple ;  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  of  a  real  and  sub- 
Etantial  character.  There  is  nothing  fanciful,  or  (so  to  speak) 
astrological,  in  the  early  astronomy  of  the  Babylonians.  Their 
careful  emplacement  of  their  chief  buildings,*  which  were  pro- 
bably used  from  the  earliest  times  for  astronomical  purposes,' 
their  invention  of  different  kinds  of  dials,"  and  their  division 
of  the  day  into  those  hours  which  we  still  use,'  are  all  solid, 
though  not  perhaps  veiy  brilliant,  achievements.  It  was  only 
in  later  times  that  the  Chaldasans  were  fairly  taxed  with  im- 
posture and  charlatanism  ;  in  the  early  ages  tbey  seem  to  have 
really  deserved  the  eulogy  bestowed  on  them  by  Cicero.* 

It  may  have  been  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chal- 
dsans  which  gave  them  the  confidence  to  adventure  on  im- 
portant voyages.  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  later  people,  that 
"  their  cry  was  in  the  ships ; "  *  and  the  early  inscriptions  not 
only  make  frequent  mention  of  the  "ships  of  Ur,"  but  by 


'  nil  pueage  luaoftMl  been  referred 
to,  but  nrel;  quoted.  SimpliduB  argues 
tbkl  the  earlier  Greek  writera  on 
■BtrODOiDy  bave  lees  yalue  tluui  the 
later  oiKe  : — lii  ri  liiira  rii  bwi  KoX- 
iiUiihoiit  It  Bo^irXwm  xfiupBtiaat 
rofonip^rit  i^iaSai  ell  t^  'EX- 
MJo,  ToS  ' AptBTortKoin  Tolfro  iTund)- 
f VTot  dfry*  AirTuaf  Sn{yiirai  i  Hop- 
^ipun  x'^^^  ^^  '^"^  ""^  itna- 
latlm  Tpiur,  itlxpi  fif  Xpiw  'AX({- 
iripw  Toii  Xani^Soret  vuienhat. 

'  Plin,  S.   if.    riL  M.     "  Epigenw 


ipud  Babylon 


ob. 
uderum  eodUilmt  taltraiUt 

See  above,  p  7S. 
'  Thia  ia  duUnctl^  M»arl«d  of  the 
great  temple  of  Belul  bf  Diodorus 
(iL  e,  S  i).  The  careful  emplaoemenc 
of  the  earlUMl  templea  makes  it  probable 
that  they  were  applied  to  aimil&r  uaea. 

*  Herod.  iL  lOS.  '  Ibid. 

*  See  the  pasaaga  prefixed  as  a  motto 
to  this  chaptor  (lupra,  p.  70). 

*  iBoIah  iliiL  11. 
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connecting  these  vessels  ^nth  those  of  Ethiopia,^  seem  to  imply 
that  they  were  navigated  to  considerable  distances.  Unfortu- 
nately we  possess  no  materials  from  which  to  form  any  idea 
either  of  the  make  and  character  of  the  Chaldtean  vessels,  or 
of  the  nature  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  employed.  We 
may  perhaps  assume  that  at  first  they  were  either  canoes 
hollowed  out  of  a  palm-trunk,  or  reed  fabrics  made  water-tight 
by  a  coating  of  bitumen.  Tho  Chaldee  trading  operations  lay, 
no  doubt,  cliiefly  in  the  Persian  Gulf;*  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  even  in  veiy  early  times  they  were  not  confined  to  this 
sheltered  basin.  The  gold,  which  was  so  lavishly  used  in  deco- 
ration,' could  only  have  been  obtained  in  the  necessary  quan- 
tities from  Africa  or  India;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
one,  if  not  both,  of  these  countries  was  visited  by  the  Chaldsean 
traders. 

Astronomical  investigations  could  not  be  conducted  without  a 
fair  proficiency  in  the  science  of  number.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  conclude,  from  the  admitted  character  of  the  ChaldEeans 
as  astronomers,  that  they  were  familiar  with  most  arithmetical 
processes,  even  had  we  no  evidence  upon  tlie  subject.  Evidence 
however,  to  a  certain  extent,  does  exist.  On  a  tablet  found  at 
Senkareh,  and  belonging  probably  to  an  early  period,  a  table  of 
squares  is  given,  correctly  calculated  from  one  to  sixty.*  The 
system  of  notation,  which  is  here  used,  is  very  curious.  Berosus' 
Lnfonns  ua  that,  in  their  computations  of  time,  the  Chaldseans 
employed  an  alternate  sexagesimal  and  decimal  notation, 
reckoning  the  years  by  the  aosa,  the  ner,  and  the  ear — the  mss 
being  a  term  of  60  years,  the  ner  one  of  600,  and  the  ear 
one  of  3600  (or  60  eosses).  It  appears  from  the  Senkareh 
monument,  that  they  occasionally  pursued  the  same  practice 
in  mere  numerical  calculations,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 


'  Sir  H.  RawlioBon  in  the  Journal  of  I  ir.  p.  218  ;  sndcomparo  Loftufl's  Chal- 

Ihe  Atiatic  Soc.  vol.  uviL  p.  185.  itea  and  Sitiiana,  p.  258. 

'  See  Heeieu't  Aiiatir  Natiirm,voL  a.  '  Ap.  Euseb.  Chraa.  Can.  I  L  p.   5, 

p.  220,  E.  T.               'Supra,  p.  81.  ed.  MaL 

*  S^  Journal  0/ tie  Atiatit  Soo.  \q\. 
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EzTRACi  from  Sekeareh  Table  of  Squarkl. 


<f  m«  I 

-M%M 

<^<7?7 

-p=!«n 

<f  S?  <i<  i!i 

-Epf^m 

i'wwk; 

-^!</<<V 

V<< «  V? 

-P=!?<<W 

V<<  TI  <  R! 

-!5=r<<<<ffl 

«    T    m 

-?=!«? 

«<  m  m 
«  m  T 

-:f=r<VW 

<<?  w  r 

-Sf=r<'<Mii 

r 

-^}  I 

In  Arabic  numerals  this  iable  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  - 


s« 

UniU. 

43 

21 

_ 

EI' 

52 

16 

56" 

15 

4 

52" 

64 

B 

ST" 

4e 

49 

fiS' 

66 

4 

58' 

4S 

36 

64' 

58 

1 

6&' 

50 

26 

= 

6B' 

60 

0 

60* 

The  calculation  is  in  every  case  correct ;  and  the  notation  is 
by  means  of  two  signs — the  simple  wedge  j,  and  the  arrow- 
head <  ;  the  wedge  representing  the  unit,  the  sosa  (60),  and  the 
sar  (3600),  while  the  arrowhead  expresses  the  decades  of  eadi 
fleries,  or  the  numbers  10  and  600  *  The  notation  is  cumbrous, 
but  scarcely  more  so  than  that  of  the  Romans.     It  would  be 

*  This  is  the  ner  of  Beroeus,  which  I  Mexico,  vol  i  p.  SI],  where,  beeideB  the 
iru  a  period  of  600  yeus.  Compare  unit,  the  ooly  numbeni  which  hud  diB- 
with  tbu  Dotation  tliat  of  the  Mexiceua      tiuct  dgiu  were  20,  400,  and  8000. 
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awkward  to  use,  &om  the  paucity  in  the  uumber  of  signs,  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  confusion, — more  especially  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  way  of  expressing  a  cypher. 
It  is  not  probahle  that  at  any  time  it  was  the  notation  in  ordi- 
nary use.  Numbers  were  commonly  expressed  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  the  Romaa,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table.  One, 
ten,  a  hundred,  and  a  thousand,  had  distinct  signs.  Fifty  bad 
the  same  sign  as  the  unit — a  Eomple  wedge.  The  other  numbera 
were  composed  from  these  elements. 


1 

r 

11 

<T 

100     I  t- 

2 

n 

12 

<n 

200    ITT- 

8 

m 

20 

« 

300  nn- 

4 

V 

30 

<« 

400  vr- 

6 

w 

40 

<i< 

600    WT- 

6 

Sf 

50 

1 

600  Sir- 

7 

rff 
1 

CO 

K 

700     »plf- 

8 

w 

70 

K< 

800    WT- 

9 

^ 

80 

K« 

900   liST- 

10 

< 

90 

rf 

1000  i<r- 
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CHAPTER  VL 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

CBAUiXk,  unlike  Egypt,  has  preserved  to  our  day  but  few 
records  of  the  private  or  domestic  life  of  its  inhabitants.  Beyond 
the  funereal  customs,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last 
chapter/  we  can  obtain  from  the  monuments  but  a  very  scanty 
account  of  their  general  mode  of  life,  manners,  and  usages. 
Some  attempt,  however,  must  be  made  to  throw  together  the 
few  points  of  this  nature  on  which  we  have  obtained  any  light 
&om  recent  researches  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  Uie  common  people  among  the  Chal- 
dssans  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  single  garment,  a  short  tunic, 
tied  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  thence  to  the  knees,  a  cos- 
tume very  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Madan  Arabs  at  the 
present  day.^  To  this  may  sometimes  have  been  added  an  abba, 
or  cloak,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  falling  below  the  tunic, 
about  half-way  down  the  calf  of  the  leg.*  The  material  of  the 
former  we  may  perhaps  presume  to  have  been  linen,  which  best 
suits  the  climate,  and  is  a  fabric  found  in  the  aucient  tombs.* 
The  outer  cloak  was  most  likely  of  woollen,  and  served  to 
protect  hunters  and  others  against  the  occasional  inclemency  of 
the  air.  The  feet  were  unprotected  by  either  shoes  or  sandals ; 
on  the  head  was  worn  a  skull-cap,  or  else  a  band  of  camel's 
hair  * — the  germ  of  the  turban  which  has  now  become  universal 
throughout  the  East. 


■  See  above,  pp.  85-89. 

*  Hr.  Loftui  makea  thii  compuieoB 
(ClaUoQiliuf  Ain<»>a,p.257).  Forre- 
inKntatuniB  of  the  costume  am  Loftiu, 
pp.  267,  2S8,  260  ;  and  Rich  {Stcond 
jU«r,pl.iu.flg.l3). 


'  See  LoftuB,  Chaldaa  and  Sutiana, 
p.  268. 

'  AtuOie  Jrntmai,  vol.  it.  p.  271. 

*  Lof tuB,  p.  268.  Compare  UieceDtml 
Et&nding  figure  in  the  cjunder  (rf  which 
•  repTMenUtioii  ia  given,  p.  94. 
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The  costume  of  the  richer  classes  was  more  elaborate.    Ahigh 
mitre,  of  a  very  peculiar  appearance,*  or  else  a  low  cap,  oma- 
meated  with  two  curved  horns,  covered  the  head. 
The  neck  and  arms  were  bare.    The  chief  gar- 
ment was  a  long  gown  or  robe,  extending  from 
the  neck  to  the  feet,  conunonly  either  striped  or 
flounced,  or  both ;   and  sometimes  also  adorned 
with  fiinge.     This  robe,  which  was  scanty  ac- 
cording to  modem  notions,  appears  not  to  have 
been  fastened  by  any  girdle  or  cincture  round  the 
waist,  but  to  have  been  kept  in  place  by  passing 
over  one  shoulder,  a  slit  or  hole  being  made  for 
the  arm  on  one  side  of  the  dress  only.     In  some  cases  the 
upper  part  of  the  dress  seems  to  have  been  detached  from  the 
lower,  and  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  jacket, 
which  reached  about  to  the  hips. 

The  beard  was  commonly  worn  straight 
and  long,  not  in  crisp  curls,  as  by  the  As- 
syrians. Thehairwasalsowomlong,either 
gathered  together  into  a  club  be4iind  the 
head,  or  depending  in  long  spiral  curls  on 
either  side  the  face  and  down  the  back. 
Ornaments  were  much  affected,  especially 
by  the  women.     Bronze  and  iron  bangles 
and  armlets,  bracelets  of  rings  or  beads, 
ear-rings,  andringsforthetoes,  are  common 
in  the  tombs,  and  few  female  skeletons  are  without  them.    The 
material  of  the  ornaments  is  generally  of  small  value.     Many 
of  the  rings  are  formed   by   grinding  down  a  small  kind  of 
shell ;'  the  others  are  of  bronze  or  iron.     Agate  beads,  however, 
are  not  uncommon,  and  gold  beads  have  been  found  in  a  few 
tombs,  aa  well  as  some  other  small  ornaments  in  the  same  ma- 
terial    The  men  seem  to  have  carried  generally  an  engraved 
cylinder  in  agate  or  other  hard  stone,  which  was  used  as  a  seal 

*  See  the  same  cylinder,  where  two   I       '  Taylor  in  the  JounuU  of  tht  Anatit 
of  tile  three  BiiiiiJing  fiyures  we«r  the      Sockty,  vol.  iv.  p.  27a. 
mitre  id  questiua.  | 
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or  wgnet,  and  was  probably  worn  round  tiie  wrist.'  Sometimes 
rings,*  and  even  bracelets,'  formed  also  a  part  of  their  adorn- 
ment. The  latter  were  occasionaJily  in  gold — ^they  consisted  of 
bands  or  fillets  of  the  pure  beaten  metfd,  and  were  as  much  as 
an  iucb  in  breadth. 

The  food  of  the  early  Ch^dieans  consisted  probably  of  the 
various  esculent^which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  products 
of  the  territory.*  The  chief  support,  however,  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  dates,  which  still  form 
the  main  sustenance  of  those  who  inhabit  the  countiy.  It  is 
clear  that  in  Babylonia,  as  in  Scythia,*  the  practice  existed  of 
burying  with  a  man  a  quantity  of  the  food  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  during  life.  In  the  Cbaldsean  sepulchres  a  number 
of  dishes  are  always  ranged  round  the  skeleton,  containing  the 
maticum  of  the  deceased  person,  and  in  these  dishes  are  almost 
invariably  found  a  number  of  date-stones.  They  are  most  com- 
monly unaccompanied  by  any  traces  of  other  kinds  of  food ; 
occasionally,  however,  besides  date-stones,  the  bones  of  fish  and 
of  chickens  have  been  discovered,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  those  animals  were  eaten,  at  any  rate  by  the  upper  classes. 
Herodotus  *  tells  us  that  in  his  day  three  tribes  of  Babylonians 
Bubfiisted  on  fish  alone ;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Uesopotamia  make  it  a  principal  article  of  their  diet.*  The 
rivers  and  the  marshes  produce  it  in  great  abundance,  while  the 
sea  is  also  at  hand,  if  the  fresh- water  supply  should  fail.  Carp 
and  barbel  are  the  principal  fresh-water  sorts,  and  of  these  the 
former  grows  to  a  very  great  size  in  the  Euphrates.  An  early 
tablet,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  a  man  carrying  a 
large  fish  by  the  head,  which  may  be  a  carp,  though  the  species 
can  scarcely  be  identified.  There  is  evidence  that  the  wild-boar 
was  also  eaten  by  the  primitive  people ;  for  %Ir.  Lofbus  found  a 
jaw  of  this  animal,  with  the  tusk  still  remaining,  lying  in  a 


*  At  l«BBt  Oaa  IB  the  poeitioD  which 
tin  Bgnet  cjUnder  always  occupies  in 
the  tooths.  {Atioiic  Jvuntal,  vol  it. 
p.  271.) 

*  IWd.  p.  *16. 

>  SeeUunttiiigfigiiTsiiiUiiecylinder, 


p.  Si  ;  aniJ  compare  A>.  Joum.  vol.  xr. 
p.  278.  '  See  abova,  pp.  83-36. 

*  Herod,  it.  71  (Author's  Tranalation, 
ToL  iii  pp.  61-63).        *  Ibid.  I  200. 

*  Lay ard,  NinevA  (md  BaiiyUiit,  ch. 
HIT.  p.  667. 
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shallow  clay  dish  in  one  of  the  tombs*  Perhaps  we  may  bo 
justified  in  concluding,  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  any 
remains  of  animal  food  in  the  early  sepulchres,  that  the  primi- 
tive Chaldieans  subsisted  chiefiy  on  vegetable  productions.  The 
variety  and  excellence  of  such  esculents  are  prominently  put 
forward  by  Berosus  in  his  account  of  the  original  condition  of 
the  country ;'  and  they  atiU  form  the  principal  support  of  those 
who  now  inhabit  it. 

We  are  told  that  Nimrod  was  "a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ; "  *  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  already  given  of 
the  animals  indigenous  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,^  that  there  was 
abundant  room  for  the  display  of  a  sportsman's  skill  and  daring 
when  men  first  settled  in  that  region.  The  Senkareh  tablets 
show  the  boldness  and  voracity  of  the  Chaldsean  lion,  which  not 
only  levied  contributions  on  the  settlers'  cattle,'  but  occasionally 
ventured  to  attack  man  himself.  We  have  not  as  yefc  any 
hunting  scenes  belonging  to  these  early  times;  but  there  can 
he  little  doubt  that  the  bow  was  the  chief  weapon  used  against 
the  king  of  beasts,  whose  assailants  commonly  prefer  remaining 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  him,'  The  wild-boar  may  have 
been  hunted  in  the  same  way,  or  he  may  have  been  attacked 
with  the  spear — a  weapon  equally  well  known  with  the  bow  to 
the  early  settlers.*  Fish  were  certainly  taken  with  the  hook  ; 
forfish-hookshavebeen  found  in  the  tombs;*  but  probably  they 
were  also  captured  in  nets,  which  are  among  the  earliest  of 
human  inventions.* 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  primitive  population  must  have 
been  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  In  the  earliest  inscriptions 
we  find  constant  mention  of  the  "  ships  of  Ur,"  which  appear  to 
have  traded  with  Ethiopia — a  country  whence  may  have  been 
derived  the  gold,  which — as  has  been  already  shown — was  so 

•  Jaamal  of  Oi£  Atiatie  Sodittf,  toI.  kv. 
p.  272,  not*  f 

'  See  the  Fragmenta  But.  Gnu.  ToL 
u.  p.  498 ;  Fr,  1,  |  2.        '  Gen.  i.  9, 

•  See  above,  eh.  ii.  p.  39. 
'  See  LoftuB,  Cktddaa  and  Siaiava, 

p.  2GS.  '  Ibid.  ch.  zz.  p.  269. 

'  For  reprsaeiitatioiu  of  apearheads, 


p.  272,  D 

*  See  WUkiaBon,  Andtnt  Egypliani, 
Ist  Series,  vol.  iL  p.  21 ;  voL  iiL  p.  5G ; 
aod  compare  Sophod.  A  Miff.  S47,  irbero 
ibe  iDventian  of  nets  ia  imited  irith 
tlmt  of  Bhips,  agriculture^  and  languag*. 
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largely  used  by  the  Chaldieans  in  ornamentation,'  It  would  be 
interesting  could  we  regard  it  aa  proved  tliat  they  traded  also 
with  the  Indian  peninsula ;  but  the  "rough  logs  of  wood,  appa- 
rently teak"  which  Mr.  Taylor  discovered  in  the  great  temple  at 
Mugheir,'  belong  more  probably  to  the  time  of  its  repair  by 
Kabonidus  than  to  that  of  itsoriginal  construction  bya  Chaldrean 
monarch.  The  Sea-god  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  venera- 
tion at  Ur  and  elsewherej  and  Berosus  appears  to  have  preserved 
an  authentic  tradition,  where  he  makes  the  primitive  people  of 
the  country  derive  their  arts  and  civilization  from  "the  Bed 
Sea."  ^  Even  if  their  commercial  dealings  did  not  bring  them 
into  contact  with  any  more  advanced  people,  they  must  have 
increased  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  material  resources,  of 
those  employed  in  them,  and  so  have  advanced  their  civilization. 
Such  are  the  few  conclusions  concerning  the  manners  of  the 
Cbaldfeans  which  alone  we  seem  to  have  any  right  to  form  with 
our  present  means  of  information. 


IT.  p.  261 

*  Fraipa,  Eui.  Ontc.  L  ».  C.  The 
"Rtd  Sea"  o(  Berosus,  like  tbat  of 
Uerodotui,  is  not  om  Bed  Sea,  but  tLe 


sea  which  mubea  the  south  of  Asia, 
includiiig  both  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Peraian  OuIL  (See  Herod.  L  1  ; 
Author's  Translation,  roL    L  p.  1S3, 
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'ATOreWffot   W  tJ>  B5Xo»   «o1   iarpa,    col  J}X«*,  vol  nXiJvD*,  <al  toJi  »■/»?( 
rXoriirai. — Berus.  sp.  STDcell.  p.  53. 

The  religion  of  the  Chaldseans,  from  the  very  earliest  timea  to 
which  the  monuments  cany  us  back,  was,  in  its  outward  aspect,  a 
polytheism  of  a  very  elaborate  character.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  esoteric  explanations,  known  to  the  priests 
and  the  more  learned,  which,  resolving  the  personages  of  the 
Pantheon  into  tha  powers  of  nature,  reconciled  the  apparent 
multiplicity  of  gods  with  monotheism,  or  even  with  atheism.' 
So  far,  however,  as  outward  appearances  were  concerned,  the 
worship  was  grossly  polytheistic.  Various  deities,  whom  it  was 
not  considered  at  all  necessary  to  trace  to  a  single  stock,  divided 
the  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  kings,  who  regarded 
with  equal  respect,  and  glorified  with  equally  exalted  epithets, 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  personages.  Next  to  these  principal  gods 
were  a  far  more  numerous  assemblage  of  inferior  or  secondary 
divinities,  less  often  mentioned,  and  regarded  as  less  worthy  of 
honour,  but  still  recognised  generally  through  the  countiy. 
Finally,  the  Pantheon  contained  a  host  of  mere  local  gods  or 
genii,  every  town  and  almost  every  village  in  Babylonia  being 
under  the  protection  of  its  own  particular  divinity. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  this  vast 
and  complicated  system.    The   subject  is  still  but  partially 


'  It  appeals  from  EiiBebiua  (Chron. 
Con.  pare  i.  c  it)  and  SynoeliuB  {CftruBO- 
ffraph.  ToL  L  pp.  60.63)  thai  Beroaua  at 
■ny  r»to  gava  thia  turn  to  the  Baby- 
looiaii  mythology.  What  is  comnioiily 
reported  of  Pythagom,  Democritus, 
aod  othsTB,  who  are  Bud  to  luiv«  drawn 


their  philoaopMfs  from  Chaldtean  ■aurora, 
would  aeem  to  show  that  there  was  really 
Buch  an  esoteric  doctrine  aa  is  suggeeted 
in  the  t«it.  We  cannot  t«ll,  however, 
which  more  nearly  represented  it — the 
monotheiBmoftheSamiaDjOrtheaUuuin 
of  the  Abderit«  philosopher. 
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worked  out  bj  cuneiform  scbolars ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  anderstanding  it  are  great ;  and  in  many  portions  to  vhich 
special  attention  baa  been  paid  it  is  straDgely  perplexing  and 
bewildering.*  All  that  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  place 
is  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  Cbaldsean 
religion,  and  to  give  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
principal  deitiea 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  religion  was 
to  a  certain  extent  astral.  The  heaven  itself,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  five  planets,  have  each  their  representative  in  the 
ChaldEean  Pantheon  among  the  chief  objects  of  worship.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  astral  element  is  not 
universal,  but  partial ;  and  that,  even  where  it  has  place,  it  is 
but  one  aspect  of  the  mythology,  not  by  any  means  its  full  and 
complete  exposition.  The  CbaldtBan  religion  even  here  is  &r 
from  being  mere  Sabseanism — the  simple  worship  of  the  "  host 
of  heaven."  The  aether,  the  snn,  the  moon,  and  still  more  the 
five  planetary  gods,  are  something  above  and  beyond  those 
parts  of  nature.  Like  the  classical  Apollo  and  Diami,  Mars  aud 
Yenos,  they  are  real  persons,  with  a  life  and  a  history,  a  power 
and  an  influence,  which  no  ingenuity  can  translate  into  a  meta- 
phorical representation  of  phenomena  attaching  to  the  air  and 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the 
gods  of  this  class  are  really  of  astronomical  origin,  and  not 
rather  primitive  deities,  whose  character  and  attributes  were, 
to  a  great  extent^  fixed  and  settled  before  the  notion  arose  of 
connecting  them  with  certain  parts  of  nature.  Occasionally 
tbey  seem  to  represent  heroes  rather  than  celestial  bodies ;  and 
they  have  all  attributes  quite  distinct  from  their  physical  or 
astronomical  character. 

Secondly,  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  Chaldsean  system 
to  that  of  the  Classical  Mythology  seems  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  This  resemblance  is  too  general,  and  too  close  in 
some  respects,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  mere  accident 
has  produced  the  coincidence.   In  the  Pantheons  of  Greece  and 

*  See  Uw  E«ay  of  Sir  H.  lUwlinaon  in  the  author's  Eerodolitt,  toL  L  p.  G8S ; 
from  which  most  Ot  tha  new*  oootaiiwd  in  thia  oh&ptor  an  token. 
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Rome,  and  in  that  of  Chaldiea,  the  same  general  grouping  ia  to 
be  recognised ;  the  same  genealogical  succession  is  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  traced  ;  and  in  some  cases  even  the  familiar  names 
and  titles  of  classical  divinities  admit  of  the  most  curious  illus- 
tration and  explanation  from  Chaldeean  sources.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  but  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  there  was  a  com- 
munication of  beliefs — a  passage  in  very  early  times,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  lands  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  mythological  notions  and  ideas.  It  is  &  probable 
conjecture'  that  "  among  the  primitive  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  when  the  cuneiform  alphabet  was  invented 
and  when  such  writing  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
religion,  a  Scythic  or  Scytho-Arian  race  existed,  who  subse- 
quently migrated  to  Europe,  and  brought  with  them  those 
mythical  traditions  which,  as  objects  of  popular  belief,  had  been 
mixed  up  in  the  nascent  hterature  of  their  native  country," 
and  that  these  traditions  were  passed  on  to  the  classical  nations, 
who  were  in  part  descended  from  this  Scythic  or  Scytho-Arian 
people.* 

The  grouping  of  the  principal  Chaldiean  deities  is  as  follows. 
At  the  bead  of  the  Pantheon  stands  a  god,  II  or  Ra,  of  whom 
but  little  is  known.  Next  to  him  is  a  Triad,  Atm,  Bil  or  Belus, 
and  Hea  or  Hoa,  who  correspond  dosely  to  the  classical  Pluto, 
Jupiter,  and  Neptune.  Each  of  these  is  accompanied  by  a 
female  principle  or  wife, — Anahy  Aiuit, Bil  (or  Bel)  hy  Mulita 
or  Beltis,  and  Hea  (or  Hoa)  by  Davkma.  Then  follows  a  further 
Triad,  consisting  of  Sin  or  Hurki,  the  Moon-god ;  San  or  Sanei, 
the  Sun ;  and  FtiZ,"  the  god  of  the  atmosphere.  The  members 
of  this  Tiiad  are  again  accompanied  by  female  powers  or  wives, 
— Val  by  a  goddess  called  Skala  or  Tula,  San  (the  Sun)  by  Gula 

'  Sir  H.  Ratrlinnon,  in  the  above-  I   (Aritms),  as  they  did    also  with  the 

quoted  Eesaj,  p.  586.  |    Cults  in  several  countrios.     Tlie  "laks- 

*  It  iB  new  generally   allowed   that  |    dwellings"    of   Europe  may   be    with 

a  Scythic  or  Turanian  race  waa  the  first  i    great  probability  assigocd  to  them;  and 

li>  people  Europe.    Ot  this  race  we  have  i    the  flint-weapons  in  the  drift  are  per- 

Etill  remnants   in   the    Bonquea,    Fina,  hsps  traces  o£  their  burial-grounds, 

lApB,  and  KatliB  or  EstboniansupoDtbe  '  This  name  ie  very  doubtful.     Ur. 

Baltic      The  EtniscaDs  in  Italy  are  Fox  Talbot  renders  it  by  Ytm  ;  M.  Op- 

perhapa  of  the  same  atueli.    Id  Oreece  pert  by  Ao  or  Ha  ;  Dr.  Hincks  by  /■ 

Uiey  probably  blended  with  the  Pelasgi  or  Iva  ;  M.  Lenormant  by  Bin. 
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or  Anunit,  and  Eurki  {the  Mood)  by  a  goddess  whose  name  is 
■wholly  uncertain,  but  whose  common  title  is  "  the  great  lady." 
Such  are  the  gods  at  the  head  of  the  FaDtheou.  Next  in  order 
to  them  we  find  a  group  of  five  minor  deities,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  planets, — Nin  or  Ninip  (Saturn),  Merodach 
(Jupiter),  Nergftl  (Mars),  Ishtar  (Venus),  and  Nebo  (Mercury). 
These  together  constitute  what  we  have  called  the  principal 
gods;  after  them  are  to  be  placed  the  numerous  divinities  of 
the  second  and  third  order. 

These  piincipal  gods  do  not  appear  to  have  been  comiected, 
like  the  I^ptian  and  the  classical  divinities,*  into  a  single 
genealogical  scheme :  yet  still  a  certain  amount  ot  relationship 
was  considered  to  exist  among  them.  Ana  and  Bel,  for  instance, 
were  brothers,  the  sons  of  U  or  Ra ;  Vul  was  son  of  Ana ; 
HurJd,  the  Moon-god,  of  Bel ;  Nebo  and  Merodach  were  sons  of 
Hea  or  Hoa.  Many  deities,  however,  are  without  parentage, 
as  not  only  H  or  Ra,  but  Hea^  San  (the  Sun),  Ishtar,  and  NergaJ. 
Sometimes  the  relationship  alleged  is  confused,  and  even  con- 
tradictory, as  in  the  case  of  Nin  or  Ninip,  who  ia  at  one  time 
the  son,  at  another  the  father  of  Bel,  and  who  is  at  once  the  son 
and  the  husband  of  Beltis.  It  is  evident  that  the  genealogical 
aspect  Is  not  that  upon  which  much  stress  is  intended  to  be  laid, 
or  which  ia  looked  upon  as  having  much  reality.  The  great 
goda  are  viewed  habitually  rather  aa  a  hierarchy  of  coequal 
powers,  than  as  united  by  ties  implying  on  the  one  hand  pre- 
eminence and  on  the  other  subordination. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  characters  and  attributes  of 
the  several  deities,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  either  from 
the  native  records,  or  from  classical  tradition.  And  first, 
concerning  the  god  who  stands  in  some  sense  at  the  head  of 
the  Chaldsean  Pantheon, 


'  These  sohemes  thenuelvM  were 
prolnbl;  not  genealogical  at  first.  Id 
their  geDcalofpool  eb^pv  thej  were  an 
arrangement  given  after  a  while  to 
•cporate  and  independent  deitiee  reoog- 


nieed  in  different  places  by  diitinct 
comiDuiutiea,  or  even  by  distinct  races, 
(See  Bunren'a  B^vvt,  vol.  iv.  p.  88,  B. 
Engl.  TranaL) 
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The  form  Ra  repreaents  probably  the  native  Chaldfean 
name  of  this  deity,  while  II  ia  the  Semitic  equivalent.  11,  of 
courae,  is  but  a  variant  of  El  (Sn),  the  root  of  the  well-known 
Biblical  Elohim  (D*jT7?5)  as  well  aa  of  the  Arabic  Allah.  It  is 
this  name  which  Diodorus  represents  under  the  form  of  Elus 
CHXot),'  and  SanchoniathoD,  or  rather  Philo-Byblius,  under 
that  of  Elus  ('HXos)  or  Hits  ClXot)?  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  simply  "  God,"  or  perhaps  "  the  god  "  emphatically.  Ea, 
the  Cushite  equivalent,  must  be  considered  to  have  had  the 
same  force  originally,  though  in  Egypt  it  received  a  special 
application  to  the  sun,  and  became  the  proper  name  of  that 
particular  deitj'.  The  word  is  lost  in  the  modem  Ethiopia 
It  formed  an  element  in  the  native  name  of  Babylon,  which 
was  Ka-ra,  the  Cushite  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Safe-i/,  an 
expression  signifying  "  the  gate  of  God." 

Ra  ia  a  god  with  few  peculiar  attributes.  He  is  a  sort  of 
fount  and  origin  of  deity,  too  remote  from  man  to  be  much 
worshipped  or  to  excite  any  warm  interest.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  having  had  any  temple  in  Chaldcea  during  the 
early  times.  A  belief  in  his  existence  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed  in  inscriptions  of  the  primitive  kings,  where  the 
Moon-god  is  said  to  be  "  brother's  son  of  Ana,  and  eldest  son  of 
Eil,  or  Belus."  We  gather  from  this  that  Bel  and  Ana  were 
considered  to  have  a  common  father ;  and  later  documents  suf- 
ficiently indicate  that  that  common  father  was  II  or  Ra.  We 
must  conclude  from  the  name  Bahil,  that  Babylon  was  origin- 
ally under  his  protection,  though  the  god  specially  worshipped 
in  the  great  teraple  there  seems  to  have  been  in  early  times 
Bel,  and  in  later  times  Merodach.  The  identification  of  the 
Chaldiean  II  or  Ra  with  Saturn,  which  Diodorus  makes,*  and 
which   may   seem   to  derive  some   confirmation  from  Philo- 

'  S««  Diod.  Sic,  ii.   30,  §  3,  where,  ITid.  Grrrc.  toI.  iii.  pp.  567  and  571  ; 

lioii-ever,  tLere  is  a  corruiit  reading,  tie  Fr.  2,  g  li,  and  Fr.  6. 

MoH'H.Voubeingmoataljsurdlrreplaced  '  Loc.  Bup.  cit.      'IJ(?   rir  6ri  rvr 

by'HXiov.  'EXXituoff  Kpiro'  dro/iaiiiufo*  KaXoSvtr 

'  SeebiflfragmentsinMuUer'BT'iMym.  'HXoi'. 
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Byblius/  18  certainly  incorrect,  so  iar  as  the  planet  Saturn, 
wliich  Diodorus  especially  mentions,  is  concerned ;  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  having  a  basis  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  Satnm  was 
in  onesensethechief  of  thegods,and  was  the  lather  of  Jupiter 
and  FlutiO,  as  Ka  was  of  Bil  and  Ana. 


Ana,  like  II  and  Ra,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  word  origin- 
ally signifying  "  God,"  in  the  highest  sense.  The  root  occurs 
probably  in  the  Anned6tus  and  Oannes  of  Berosus, '  as  well 
as  in  Philo-Byblius's  Anobret.*  In  its  origin  it  is  probably 
Cushite ;  but  it  waa  adopted  by  the  Assyrians,  who  inflected 
the  word  (which  was  indeclinable  in  the  Cbaldiean  tongue), 
making  the  nominative  Anu,  the  genitive  Ani,  and  the  accusa- 
tive A  na. 

Ana  is  the  head  of  the  first  Triads  which  follows  immediately 
after  the  obscure  god  Ea.  His  position  is  well  marked  by 
Damasciua,*  who  gives  the  three  gods,  Anus,  Illinue,  and 
Alia,  as  next  in  succession  to  the  primeval  pair,  Assorus  and 
Missara.  He  corresponds  in  many  respects  to  the  classical 
Hades  or  Pluto,  who,  like  him,  heads  the  triad  to  which  he 
belongs.^  His  epithets  are  chiefiy  such  as  mark  priority  and 
antiquity.  He  is  called  "the  old  Ana,"  "the  original  chief," 
perhaps  in  one  place  "  the  father  of  the  gods,"  and  also  "  the 
Lord  of  spirits  and  demons."  Again,  he  bears  a  number  of  titles 
which  serve  to  connect  him  with  the  infernal  regions.  He  is 
"the  king  of  the  lower  world,"  the  "Lord  of  darkness"  or 
"death,"  "the  rulerof  the  far-off  city,"  and  the  like.  The  chief 
seat  of  his  worship  is  Huruk  or  Erech — the  modem  Warka — 
which  becomes  the  favourite  ChaJdsean  burying  city,  as  being 
under  his  protection.     There  are  some  grounds  for  thinking 


'  K/M'roi   Tob-im,  t*  ol  ioinim  'H>Liir 

'ai  l^^rtpw  /irrA  r?/^  TOu  ^iov  TtXevrijr 
ill  Tir  ToS  Kpirov  ieitpa  KtSuptiiStit, 
if.r.l.  This,  however,  professes  to  be 
EhfBDtci&ii  Aod  not  Babf loixiim  my- 
thology. 
■  Fr.  1,  S  3  and  Fr.  S.    Atmedatna 


{'JwoiiioToi)  is  (perhapn)  "  given  bj 
Ana,"  or  "giv-en  by  (i.ni."  Oannee  is 
probably  Eoa-aitn  ;  or  "  the  god  Hoa." 

•  Ft.  6.  Anobret  ( 'ArvjipiT)  signilieB 
"beloved  by  Ani." 

"  Damaac,  Xle  Prineip.  125. 

'  Hesiod,  Thriyjoa.  403-157  ;  Apollod. 
BmioOift.  L  1,  gS  5i  8. 
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Ana  was  supposed  to  have  a  wife,  Anata,  of  whom  a  few 
words  will  be  aaid  below.  She  bore  her  husband  a  numerous 
pn^eny.  One  tablet  shows  a  list  of  nine  of  their  children, 
among  which,  however,  no  name  occurs  of  any  celebrity.  But 
there  are  two  sons  of  Ana  mentioned  elsewhere,  who  seem  en- 
titled to  notice.  One  is  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  Vul  (?),  of 
whom  a  full  account  will  be  hereafter  given.'  The  other  bears 
the  name  of  Mariu,  and  may  be  identified  with  the  Brathy 
(Bpa$v)  of  Sanchoniathon,*  He  represents  "Darkness,"  or 
"  the  West,"  corresponding  to  the  Erebus  of  the  Greeks. 

ANATA. 

Anat  or  Anata  has  no  peculiar  characteristics.  As  her  name 
is  nothing  but  the  feminine  form  of  the  masculine  Ana,  so  she 
herself  is  a  mere  reSection  of  her  husband.  All  his  epithets 
are  applied  to  her,  with  a  simple  diSerence  of  gender.  She  has 
really  no  personahty  separate  irom  his,  resembling  Amente  in 
Egyptian  mythology,  who  is  a  mere  feminine  Ammon.'  She 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  historical  and  geographical 
inscriptions. 

BIL  or  ENU. 

Bil  or  Enu  is  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad.  He  is,  pro- 
bably, the  Illinus  {lUEnv.  or  "  God  Enu")  of  Damascius.*  Hia 
name,  which  seems  to  mean  merely  "  lord," "  is  usually  followed 
by  a  qnalificative  adjunct,  possessing  great  interest.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  read  this  term  as  Nipru,  or  in  the  feminine  Niprut,  a 
word  which  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  Scriptural  Nimrod,  who  is 
in  the  Septu^int  Nebroth  (Neffpcoff),  The  term  nipru  seems  to 
be  formed  fit>m  the  root  napar,  which  is  in  Syriac  to  "  pursue," 
to  "make  to  flee,"  and  which  has  in  Assyrian  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  Thus  Bil-Nipru  would  be  aptly  translated  as  "  the 
Hunter  Lord,"  or  "  the  god  presiding  over  the  chase,"  while, 

'  Intrt,  pp.  129-131.                              |  '  .83  or  BUu  i»  "  lord"  in  tlie  Ab- 

'  Pragn.  Hat.  Or.  toL  iii.  p.  G60.  ^tud   cmd  the   Semitio   Bst^loDiaii : 

'  Bounn's  J'i^rpf.Tol.  Lp.37S,B.  T.;  Sim  U  the  comspondiiig  Cnabite  or 

WnUnKia  in  Uu  autlior'B  Htrodota$,  Bunitio  ttm. 

ml  &  p.  29S.  *  Dt  Frindp.  125.     | 
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at  the  same  time,  it  might  combine  the  meaning  of  "  the  Con- 
quering Lord"  or  "  the  Oreat  Conqueror." 

On  these  giviund^  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  have, 
in  this  instance,  an  admixture  of  hero-worship  in  the  Chaldsean 
religion.  Bil-Nipru  is  probably  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  the  ori- 
ginal founder  of  the  mouarcby,  the  "mighty  hunter"  and  con- 
queror. At  the  same  time,  however,  that  he  is  this  hero  deified, 
be  represents  also,  as  the  second  god  of  the  first  Triad,  the 
classical  Jupiter.  He  is  "  the  supreme,"  "  Uie  father  of  the 
gods,"  "  the  procreator,"  "  the  Lord  "  'par  exceUence,  "  the  king 
of  all  the  spirits,"  "  the  lord  of  the  world,"  and  again,  "  tiie 
lord  of  all  the  countiies."  There  is  some  question  whether  he  is 
altogether  to  be  identified  with  the  Belus  of  the  Greek  writers, 
who  in  certain  respects  rather  corresponds  to  Merodach.*  WhMi 
Belus,  however,  is  called  the  first  king,'  the  founder  of  the 
empire,  or  the  builder  of  Babylon,^  it  seems  necessary  to  onder- 
stand  Bil-Nipm  or  Bel-Nimrod.  Nimrod,  we  know,  built 
Babylon ; '  and  Babylon  was  called  in  Assyrian  times  "  the  city 
of  Bil-Nipru,"  while  its  famous  defences — the  outer  and  the 
inner  wall — were  known,  even  under  Nebuchadnezaar,  by  the 
name  of  the  same  god.'.  Nimrod,  again,  was  certainly  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom ;  *  and,  therefore,  if  Bil-Nipru  is  his 
re]}resentative,  he  would  be  Belus  under  that  point  of  view. 

The  chief  seat  of  Bel-Nimrod's  worship  was  undoubtedly 
Nipur  (Nifier)  or  Calneh.  Not  only  was  this  city  designated  by 
the  very  same  name  as  the  god,  and  specially  dedicated  to  him 
and  to  his  wife  Beltis,  but  Bel-Nimrod  is  caDed  "  Lord  of 
Nipra,"  and  his  wife  "  Lady  of  Nipra,"  in  evident  allusion  to 
this  city  or  the  tract  wherein  it  was  placed.  Various  tradi- 
tions, as  will  be  hereafter  shown,'  connect  Nimrod  with  Niffer, 


'  Tlie  Jupiter  Belui  worshipped  id 
the  gre&t  temple  at  Btkb^toD  Beeme  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  Merodach,  who  like- 
wise representfi  the  planet  Jupil«r.  (See 
below,  p.  13i.) 

'  Ab  bj  Abydenus  (cf.  Euseb.  Chron. 
Can.  i  12,  p.  36,  and  Moe,  Choren.  i.  4, 
p.  13).  by  Stephen  (ad  voc  Ba^uXii^), 
and,  perliapi  we  ma;  aaj,  by  Herodotiu 


(L  7).  Compare  also  Thallui  fFr.  2)  and 
Hoa.  Choren.  (i.  6,  and  D),  who  abeo- 
lutely  identifies  Beliui  with  Nimrod. 

•  Adyden.  Fr.  8.        •  Gen.  1. 10. 

'  These  watla  were  known  reepectively 
as  the  IngMT-BSxi-Nipni,  and  the  Nimxti- 
Bila-Nipru.  (Sirfi.KawhnBoninthean- 
\,hor'aBerodattu,^oli.p.M9,uidvol.u.p. 
6S6.)   "0611.1.10.  'lofia,  pp.  168,151. 
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which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  his  principal  capital.  Here 
then  he  would  be  naturally  first  worshipped  upon  hia  de- 
cease ;  and  here  seems  to  have  been  situated  hia  famous  temple 
called  Kha-rris-Nipra,  so  noted  for  its  wealth,  splendour,  and 
antiquity,  which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the 
Assyrian  kings.  Besides  this  celebrated  shrine,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  many  others.  He  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  had  four  "  arks  "  or  "  tabernacles ; "  but  the  only  places, 
besides  INiSer,  where  we  know  that  he  had  buildings  dedicated 
to  him,  are  Calah  (Nimrud)  and  Dur-Kurri-galzu  (Akkerkuf). 
At  the  same  time  he  is  a  god  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  the  invocations  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
kings,  in  which  he  has  a  most  conspicuous  place.  la  Assyria 
he  seems  to  be  inferior  only  to  Asshur;  in  Chald^a  to  Ra 
and  Ana. 

Of  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  a  full  account  will  be 
^ven  presently.  Nin  or  Ninip — the  Assyrian  Hercules — was 
universally  regarded  as  their  son;  and  he  is  frequently  joinetl 
with  Bel-Nimrod  in  the  invocations.  Another  famous  deity, 
the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  Hurki,  is  also  declared  to  be  Bel-Nimrod's 
son  in  some  inscriptions.  Indeed,  as  "  the  father  of  the  gods," 
Bei-Nimrod  might  evidently  claim  an  almost  infinite  paternity. 

The  worship  of  Bel-Nimrod  in  Chaldsea  extends  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  monarchy.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  was 
})robably  the  deified  Nimrod,  whose  apotheosis  would  take  place 
shortly  after  his  decease.  Unikh,  the  earliest  monumental  king, 
built  him  a  temple  at  NiSer ;  and  Kuni-galzu,  one  of  the  latest, 
pud  him  the  same  honour  at  Akkerkuf.  Urukh  also  frequently 
mentions  him  in  his  inscriptions  in  connexion  with  Hurki,  the 
&Ipon-god,  whom  he  calls  his  "  eldest  soa" 

BELTIS. 

Beltis,  the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
Anata,  the  wife  of  Ana.  She  is  far  more  than  the  mere  female 
power  of  Bel-Nimrod,  being  in  fact  a  separate  and  very  im- 
portant deity.    Her  common  title  is  "  the  Great  Goddess."    In 
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Chaldrea  her  name  was  Mulita*  or  Enuta — both  words  signify- 
ing "the  Lady;"  in  Assyria  she  was  Bilta  or  Bilta-Nipruta, 
the  feminiiie  forms  of  Bil  and  Bilu-Nipru.  Her  favourite  title 
was  "  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  or  "  the  Mother  of  the  Great 
Gods ; "  whence  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  she  was  the  "  Dea 
Syria"  worshipped  at  Hierapolis  under  the  Arian  appellation  of 
Mabog*  Though  commonly  represented  as  the  wife  of  Bel- 
Nimrod,  and  mother  of  his  son  Nin  or  Ninip,  she  is  also  called 
"  the  wife  of  Nin,"  and  in  one  place  "  the  wife  of  Asshur."  Her 
other  titles  are  "the  lady  of  Bit- Ana,"  "the  lady  of  Nipur," 
"  the  Queen  of  the  land  "  or  "  of  the  lands,"  "  the  great  lady," 
"  the  goddess  of  war  and  battle,"  and  "  the  queen  of  fecundity." 
She  seems  thus  to  have  united  the  attributes  of  the  Juno, 
the  Ceres  or  Demeter,"  the  Bellona,  and  even  the  Diana  of  the 
classical  nations;  for  she  was  at  once  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
goddess  who  makes  the  earth  fertile,  the  goddess  of  war  and 
battle,  and  the  goddess  of  hunting.  In  these  latter  capacities 
she  appears,  however,  to  have  been  gradually  superseded  by 
Ishtar,  who  sometimes  even  appropriates  her  higher  and  more 
distinctive  appellations. 

Tlie  worship  of  Beltis  was  wide-spread,  and  her  temples  were 
very  numerous.  At  Erech  (Warka)  she  was  worshipped  on  the 
same  platform,  if  not  even  in  the  same  building,  with  Ana.  At 
Calneh  or  Nipur  (Niffer),  she  shared  fully  in  her  husband's 
honours.  She  had  a  shrine  at  Ur  (Mugheir),  another  at  Rubesi, 
and  another  outside  the  walls  of  Biibylon.  Some  of  these 
temples  were  very  ancient,  those  at  Warka  and  Niffer  being 


•  Hence  the  Myiitta  {MdAiTra)  of 
Herodotus  (l  131,  IBS),  and  perhap«  the 
Jlolia  (MiX«)  o(  Kia  DiunaMenua 
{Fj-ai/m.HUt.  Or.tol  iii.  p.  381,  note  16). 
It  has  been  usual  to  derive  these  words 
from  the  Hebrew  iS  "generare;"  but 
no  simiLtr  root  is  found  in  either  Aa- 
ayrian  or  Babjlonian.  HvJ  in  Hunitic 
Babylonian  ia  thd  eiBct  equivalent  of 
BU  in  Semitic  AsBynon.  Both  eignif  j 
"lord,"  whila  Bilia  and  Midita  Bis<utf 


'  Malmj  ia  "  the  motJier  of  the  gods, 
frotii  ma  or  mata,  "  mother,"  and  baga, 
"god"(SclaTomcM. 

*  Etymologists  have  been  puzzlod  b; 
the  name  Rhea  ('P^a)— one  of  the  nu- 
merous appeUatiree  <^  the  "  Great  Qod- 
dess" — who  ia  known  also  aa  Ceres, 
Cybele  or  Cybebe,  Mater  Dindymene, 
Magna  Mater,  Bona  Dea,  Dea  Ptuygia, 
Ops,  Terra,  and  Tellua.  Perhaps  the  ei- 
pWation  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerical 
symbol  of  Uiis  goddess,  which  was  IS, 
pronounced  aa  £i  b;  the  Chaldieana. 
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built  by  Urukh,  while  that  at  Muglieir  was  either  built  or 
repaired  by  Ismi-dagon. 

According  to  one  record,^  Beltia  waa  a  daughter  of  Ana.  It 
was  especially  as  "  Queen  of  Nipur"  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
her  soa  Nin.  Perhaps  tliis  idea  grew  up  out  of  the  tact  that  at 
Nipur  the  two  were  associated  together  in  a  common  worship. 
It  appeare  to  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  Greek  traditions 
with  respect  to  Semiramis,  who  was  made  to  conb-act  an  in- 
cestuoQs  marriage  with  her  own  son  Ninyas,  although  no  ex- 
planation can  at  present  be  given  of  the  application  to  ^eltis 
of  that  name. 


The  third  goctof  the  first  Triad  was  Hea  or  Hoa,  probably 
the  AiiB  (Ao^)  of  Damascius.^  His  appellation  is  perhaps  best 
rendered  into  Greek  by  the  'Htj  of  Helladius — the  name  given 
to  the  mystic  animal,  half  man,  half  fish,  which  came  up  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and  letters  to  the  first 
settlers  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.*  It  is  perhaps  contained 
also  in  the  word  by  which  Berosus  designates  this  same  creature 
— Oannes  (Sldvvrp)^ — which  may  be  explained  as  Hoa-ana,  or 
"the  god  Hoa."  There  are  no  means  of  strictly  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in  Babylonian ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  connect  it,  provisionally,  with  the  Arabic 
Hiya,  which  is  at  once  "  life"  and  "  a  serpent,"  since,  according 
to  the  best  authority,  "  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  con- 
necting Hea  or  Hoa  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Paradisaical  traditions  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
of  life."' 

Hoa  occupies,  in  the  first  Triad,  the  position  which  in  the 
classical  mythology  is  filled  by  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  and  in 
some  respects  he  corresponds  to  him.     He  b  "  the  lord  of  the 


'  The  inscription  on  the  open-moathed 
licm,  DOW  in  Uie  British  Huseum.  (3ea 
the  ■uthor'l  Serodetat,  vol.  L  p.  625, 
note',)  '  De  Princif.  l.fl.  o. 

•  Ap.  Phot.  Biiiioliee.  ccLXsm,  p. 
KM 


'  Beroe.  Fr.  1,  S  3.  Osnaes  bal  been 
othennse  explained.  It  hai  been  thought 
to  (rigni^  "  given  bj  Anm." 

*  Sir  E.  RawliDBon  in  the  author's 
Eerodotui,  vol.  I  p.  600. 
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earth,"  just  as  Neptune  is  yai^oxw,  be  is  "  the  king  of  rivere ;" 
and  he  comes  from  the  sea  to  teach  thf  Babylonians ;  but  he  is 
never  called  "  the  lord  of  the  sea."  That  title  belongs  to  Nin 
or  Ninip.  Hoa  is  "  the  lord  of  the  abyss,"  or  of  "  the  great 
deep,"  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  sea,  but  something  distinct 
from  it.  His  most  important  titles  are  those  which  invest  him 
with  the  character,  so  prominently  brought  out  in  Oe  and 
Oamies,'  of  the  god  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  is  "  the 
intelligent  guide,"  or,  according  to  another  interpretation,  "  the 
intelligent  fish,"*  "the  teacher  of  mankind,"  "the  lord  of 
understanding."  One  of  bis  emblems  is  the  "  wedge"  or 
"  arrow-head,"  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  which 
seems  to  be  assigned  to  him  as  the  inventor,  or  at  least 
the  patron,  of  the  Chaldsean  alphabet.'  Another  is  the 
serpent,  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  among 
the  sjTnbols  of  the  gods  on  the  black  stones  recording 
benefactions,  and  which  sometimes  appears  upon  the 
cylinders.  This  symbol,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  emble- 
matic of  superhuman  knowledge^a  record  of  the 
primeval  belief  that  the  serpent  was  more  subtle 
than  any  beast  of  the  field."*  The  stellar  name  of  Hoa  was 
Kimmut;  and  it  is  suspected  that  in  this  aspect  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  constellation  Draco,  which  is  perhaps  the  Kimah 
(HO*?)  of  Scripture,'  Besides  bis  chief  character  of  "  god  of 
knowledge,"  Hoa  is  also  "god  of  life,"  a  capacity  in  which  the 
serpent  would  again  fitly  symbolise  him.'     He  was  likewise 


'  CE.  HeUad.  1.  b.  c,  and  Beraa.  Fr. 
1,  S  3.  The  latter  writer  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Oannea — IlapoJiioPot, 
fnTirJ,  Toit  dr0pdiTou  ypaiifidTur  tal 
fiadiffjArunf  Koi  tc^^uv  xnProiarOp  ifi^ 
■rtipiar,    koI   Tiftfuic    (ruro«iff»ioi)t,    noJ 

Kal  rnu/iUTpiar  Siidnmir,  Koi  /rwipiiara 
Koi  KaprSr  aatayuyit  OroStmrirai,  xat 
avfoXui  rdtra  rd  rpit  jjft^paffw  Aif^Koyra 
fiiov  irapaStSiifm  TOls  dvSfiiinrott'  dv6  3^ 
rcS  x/JifDu  itclvov  o6Siii  flXXo  rrptaviy 

*  Beroaua  and  Helladius  both  agree  in 
regarding  Hoa  fllti  or  'iiarrtii)  at  the 
Fiah-Qod ;  but  Ir^m  the  inscriptions  it 


appears  that  the  Fieh-God  was  really 
Kin  or  Ninip.    (See  below,  p.  132.}  _ 

'  So  BeroeuB,  L  b.  c.         *  Qen.  lii.  1. 

'  Job  ix.  S  ;  xiiviii.  31  ;  Amos  t.  8. 
There  neem  to  be  no  grouudE  for  our 
tranaUting  Siniah  aa  "  the  Pleiades," 
It  is  not  evBD  a  pluraL 

'  It  ia  not  perhaps  altogether  dear 
v)Ay  the  serpent  has  been  so  frequently 
re^irded  as  an  emblem  of  life.  Some 
Bay,  because  aerpenta  are  long-lived ; 
oUiera,  because  the  animal  readily  formed 
a  circle,  and  a  circle  wae  the  aymbol  of 
eternity.  But,  whatever  the  leuim, 
the  fact  cannot  be  doubted. 
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"god  of  glory,"  and  "god  of  ^ving,"  being,  as  Berosus  said, 
the  great  giver  of  good  giile  to  man.' 

The  moQuments  do  not  contain  much  evidence  of  the  early 
worship  of  Hoa.  His  name  appears  on  a  very  ancient  stone 
tablet  brought  from  Mugheir  (Ur) ;  but  otherwise  hia  claim  to 
be  accounted  one  of  the  primeval  gods  must  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Berosus  and  Helladius,  who  represent  him  as  known  to 
the  first  settlers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  tutelary  god  of 
Is  or  Hit,  which  Isidore  of  Charax  calls  Aeipolis*  (AelwoXi^), 
or  "  Hea's  dty ;"  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  a  very 
ancient  place.  The  Assyrian  kings  built  him  temples  at  Asshur 
and  Calab. 

Hoa  had  a  wife  Dav-Kina,  of  whom  a  few  words  will  be  said 
presently.  Their  most  celebrated  son  was  Merodach  or  Bel- 
Merodach,  the  Belus  of  Babylonian  times.  Ab  Kimmut,  Hoa 
was  also  the  father  of  Nebo,  whose  functions  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  liiB  own. 

DAV-KINA. 
Dav-Kina,  the  wife  of  Hoa,  is  clearly  the  Dauk^  or  Davk^ 
(Jovxij)  of  Bamascius,'  who  was  the  wife  of  Alls  and  mother  of 
Belus  (Bel-Merodach).  Her  name  is  thought  to  signify  "  the 
chief  lady."*  She  has  no  distinctive  titles  or  important  position 
in  the  Pantheon,  but,  like  Anata,  takes  her  husband's  epithets 
with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender. 

SIN  or  HUBKI. 
The  first  god  of  the  second  Triad  is  Sin  or  Hurki,  the  moon- 
deity.     It  is  in  condescension  to  Greek  notions  that  Berosus 
inverts  the  true  Chaldsean  order,  and  places  the  sun  before  the 


'  See  the  psuige  cited  at  full  length 
io  iiot«'.  According  to  Auyrian  no. 
tioDB,  Hoa  did  not  cwmfliie  hia  preeenta 
to  moL  One  of  Uie  kings  of  Asayruk 
ttja  ; — "  The  Beiu«  of  seeing,  hearing, 
ukd  nndorstonding,  which  Hoa  allotted 
W  tha  whole  4000  gods  of  hwTen  and 
earth,  the;  in  tha  fulneaa  of  Uieir  hearts 

'  Moiu.  Parth.  p.  «. 


'  Dt  Prineip.  L  a,  0.  ToB  it  'Ami  col 
AaSriji  vtoy  ycviaSai  rit  BijXor. 

'  Sir  Q.  Safflinsun  in  the  author's 
Htrodatut,  vol.  i.  p.  601,  note'.  Mo- 
Terft  and  Bunsen  derive  ^a-i/Kii  from  the 
Heb,  ijl*  "tundare,"  and  interpret  it 
"atrife,"  comparing  tha  Sjriac  imfaw. 
(See  BiuiBea's  Egi/pt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  IGS, 
156.) 
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moon  in  his  enumeration  of  the  heavenly  bodies.*  Chaldsean 
my  thology  gives  a  verydeclded  preference  to  the  lesser  luminary, 
perhaps  because  the  nights  are  more  pleasant  than  the  days  in 
hot  countries.  With  respect  to  the  names  of  the  god,  we  may 
observe  that  Sin,  the  Assyrian  or  Semitic  term,  is  a  word  of 
quite  uncertain  etymology,  which,  however,  is  found  applied  to 
the  moon  in  many  Semitic  languages ;  •  while  Hurki,  which  is 
the  Chaldcean  or  Hamitic  name,  is  probably  from  a  root  cognate 
to  the  Hebrew  'Pr,  Till,  "  vigilare,"  whence  is  derived  the 
term  sometimes  used  to  signify  "  an  angel  " ' — 'It,  "VJ  "  a 
watcher." 

The  titles  of  Hurki  are  usually  somewhat  vague.  He  is 
"  the  chief,"  "  the  powerful,"  "  the  lord  of  the  spirits,""  he  who 
dwells  in  the  great  heavens;"  or,  hyperbohcally,  "  the  chief  of 
the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  the  king  of  the  gods,"  and  even 
"the  god  of  the  goda."  Sometimes,  however,  his  titles  are 
more  definite  and  particular :  as,  firstly,  when  they  belong  to 
him  in  respect  of  his  being  the  celestial  luminary — e.g.  "the 
bright,"  "  the  shining,"  "  the  lord  of  the  month ; "  and,  secondly, 
when  they  represent  him  as  presiding  over  buildings  and  archi- 
tecture, which  the  Chaldteans  appear  to  have  placed  under  his 
special  superintendence.  In  this  connexion  he  is  called  "  the 
aupport.ing  architect,"  "the  strengthener  of  fortifications,"  and, 
more  generally,  "the  lord  of  building"  (Bel-zuna).^  Bricks, 
the  ChaldieaQ  building  material,  were  of  course  under  his 
protection  ;  and  the  sign  which  designates  them  is  also  the 
sign  of  the  month  over  which  he  was  considered  to  exert  par- 
ticular care.'  His  ordinary  symbol  is  the  crescent  or  new 
moon,  which  is  commonly  represented  as  large,  but  of  extreme 


*  BeroB.  Ft.  1,  g  fl. 

'  Sin  ia  used  far  the  Moon  in  Uen- 
droan  and  Sjriac  at  the  present  day. 
It  u  tjie  name  given  to  ths  Moon-Ood 
in  St.  James  of  Semj's  list  oE  the  idols 
of  Hansji ;  and  it  was  the  term  used 
for  Uondaf  by  tba  SabiESUB  u  kt«  as 
the  mnth  oantury. 

*  Aa  in  Duiiel  iv.  13,  17,  and  in  ths 
8fria«  liturgj. 


'  The  t«nn  tuna  may  perhaps  be  oon- 
□acted  with  the  Heb,  ti,  "form."  Zanan 
ia  common  in  Anyrian  for  "building." 

'  Sin  in  expnsily  called  "  the  god  of 
tbe  month  Siyan  of  happy  name ;"  and 
it  n:ia;  be  suspeoted  that  hia  name  xb  a 
mere  contraction  of  Sivan.  The  sign 
uaed  for  the  month  Siran  is  also  4^ 
ngn  whioh  repreaenta  "  bricki." 
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^^J)  i  though  not  without  a  certain  variety  in  the 

forma  K_^  (>--v '  ^®  ™''^*  curious  and  the  most  purely 
conventional  representations  are  a  linear  semicircle  V,_y/,  and 
an  imitation  of  this  semicircle  formed  by  three  straight  lines^ 
\  / .  The  illuminated  part  of  the  moon's  disk  is  always 
turned  directly  towards  the  horizon,  a  position  but  rarely  seen 
-  in  nature. 

The  chief  Chaldsean  temple  to  the  moon-god  was  at  Ur  or 
Hur  (Mugheir),  a  city  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
him,^  and  which  was  under  his  special  protection.  He  had  also 
Bhrines  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  and  likewise  at  Calah  and 
Dur-Sargina  (Khorsabad).  Few  deities  appear  to  have  been 
worshipped  with  such  constancy  by  the  Cbald^ean  kings.  His 
great  temple  at  Ur  was  begun  by  Urukh,  and  finished  by  his  son 
ligi — the  two  most  ancient  of  ail  the  monarchs.  Later  in  the 
series  we  find  him  in  such  honour  that  every  king's  name 
during  some  centuries  comprises  the  name  of  the  moon-god  in 
ii  On  the  restoration  of  the  ChaldEean  power  he  is  again  in 
high  repute.  Nebuchadnezzar  mentions  him  with  respect ;  and 
Nabonidus,  the  last  native  monarch,  restores  his  shrine  at  Ur, 
and  accumulates  upon  him  the  most  high-sounding  titles.* 

The  moon-god  is  called,  in  more  than  one  inscription,  the 
eldest  SOD  of  Bel-Nimrod.  He  had  a  wife  (the  moon-goddeas) 
whose  title  was  "  the  great  lady,"  and  who  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  lists.  She  and  her  husband  were  con- 
jointly the   tutehiry  deities  of  Ur  or  Hur;  and  a  particular 


*  These  forma  are  taken  chiefly  from 
the  engtavingti  of  cyllndere  published 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cullimore. 

'  It  a  Dot  uncoDunoD  for  the  second 
■jDable  in  an  AsEyriim  or  Babylonian 
god's  aame  to  be  dropped  aa  uuim- 
portaot.  We  have  both  A  uAur  and  A 1, 
DoUi  SaTiri  and  San,  both  Ninip  and  iVin, 
Ac  TfaoB  we  might  expect  to  find  both 
Hur  and  ffurti  It  is  not  perhaps  a 
proof  of  the  connexion — but  still  it  is 
t  in  favour  of  it — to  find 


that  when  Ur  changed  ita  oame  fo 
Camarina  (Eupolem.  ap.  Alex.  PolybiM. 
Fr.  3],  the  new  appellation  was  a  deriva- 
tive from  another  word  [Kamar,  Arab.) 
eignif  jing  "  the  moon."  (Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  in  the  author's  Htrodolaa,  vol.  i. 
p.  61S.) 

'  Nabonidus  calls  him  "  the  chief  of 
the  gods  of  heaven  end  earth,  the  king 
of  the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who  dwells 
in  the  great  heavens,"  £c. 
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portion  of  the  great  temple  there  was  dedicated  to  her  honour 
especially.  Her  "  ark"  or  "  tabernacle,"  whicli  was  separate  from 
that  of  her  husband,  was  probably,  as  well  as  his,  deposited  in 
this  sanctuary.  It  bore  the  title  of  "  the  lesser  light,"  while  his 
was  called,  emphatically,  "  the  light." 

SAN  or  SANSI. 

San  or  Sanai,  the  sun-god,  was  the  second  member  of  the 
second  Triad.  The  main  element  of  this  name  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  root  ekani,  'J^,  which  is  in  Arabic,  and  perhaps 
in  Hebrew,  "  bright." '  Hence  we  may  perhaps  compare  our 
own  word  "sun" with  the  Chaldsean"San;"  for  "sun" is  most 
likely  connected  etymologically  with  "  sheen"  and  "  shine." 
Shamas  or  Shemesh,  B'p^,  the  Semitic  title  of  the  god,  is  alto- 
gether separate  and  distinct,  signifying,  as  it  does,  the  minieter- 
ing  oCTice  of  the  sun,*  and  not  the  brilliancy  of  his  light.  A 
trace  of  the  Hamitic  name  appears  in  the  well-known  city 
Bethsan,*  whose  appellation  is  declared  by  Eugesippus  to  signify 
"  domus  Solis,"  "  the  house  of  the  sun."* 

The  titles  applied  to  the  sun-god  have  not  often  much  direct 
reference  to  his  physical  powers  or  attributes.  He  is  called 
indeed,  in  some  places,  "  the  lord  of  fire,"  "  the  light  of  the 
gods,"  "  the  ruler  of  the  day,"  and  "  he  who  illumines  the 
expanse  of  heaven  and  earth."  But  commonly  he  is  either 
spoken  of  in  a  more  general  way,  as  "  the  regent  of  all  things," 
"  the  establisher  of  heaven  and  earth ; "  or,  if  special  functions 
are  assigned  to  him,  they  are  connected  with  his  supposed 
"  motive"  power,  as  inspiring  warlike  thoughts  in  the  minds  of 


•  In  Hebrew  thaia,  •JB,  ii  usually 
tmnBlated  "  scarlet,"  but  some  learned 
Jews  suggest  tbat  the  true  meaniiig  is 
bright.  (See  Newman's  Ntbrea  Ltxiam 
■d  Toc,  and  compare  OeseiiiuB.) 

•  Prom  tSptf,  "  minktmre."  (See 
Buitorf  ad  TOO.) 

•  JoBh.  iTii.  11  ;  JudR.  L  27  ;  1  Ssm. 
jiii.  10,  &e.  The  Hebrew  form  is 
pifflTTa,  Eeth-ihean,  or  JtiTT^  Bcli- 
tiian.   The  LXX  give  BaiSirJr,  Boi^iraiiv, 


BtuBacl/i,  and  Bi^irdr.  Jaeepbaa  bss 
B^Saara  aod  Bterrarti.  The  Talmud 
contracts  the  word  to  Biian,  p-a  ;  and 
the  eiistiDg  name  is  .firisdn.  A^ScTtho- 
polis,  this  city  wu  well  known  to  the 
Oreeks  and  Bomans. 

'  See  the  small  treatise  of  Eugetdppua, 
Lt  Loeii,  tc..  in  the  folio  edition  of  the 
Byaantine  Hiatoriana  (vol.  xxiii.  sub 
fin.).  "Scjthopolis  dvitas,  QalilseEB 
metropolis,  quia  et  Bethsau,  id  tiet, 
domus  solis." 
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tbe  kings,  directing  anct  favourably  influencing  their  expeditions; 
or  again,  as  helping  them  to  discbarge  any  of  the  other  active 
duties  of  royalty.  San  is  "  the  supreme  ruler  who  casta  a 
favourable  eye  on  expeditions,"  "  the  vanquisher  of  the  king's 
euemies,"  "the  breaker-up  of  opposition."  He  "casts  his 
motive  influence "  over  tho  monarchs,  and  causes  them  to 
"  assemble  their  chariots  and  warriors  " — he  goes  forth  with 
their  armies,  and  enables  them  to  extend  their  dominions — he 
chases  their  enemies  before  them,  causes  opposition  to  cease, 
and  brings  them  back  with  victory  to  their  own  countriea 
Besides  this,  he  helps  them  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  to 
rtHe  over  their  subjects  with  authority.  It  seems  that,  from 
observing  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimulating 
all  the  functions  of  nature,  the  Chaldeans  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sun-god  exerted  a  similar  influence  on  the 
minds  of  meu,  and  was  the  great  motive  agent  in  human 
history. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  sun-god's  worship  in  Chaldsea  appear  to 
have  been  the  two  &mous  cities  of  Larsa  (Ellasar  ?)  and  Sippara. 
The  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  called  Eit^Parra,'  at  the  former 
place,  was  erected  by  Urukh,  repaired  by  more  than  one  of  the 
later  ChaldEean  monarchs,  and  completely  restored  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. At  Sippara,  the  worsliip  of  the  sun-god  was  so 
predominant,  that  Abydeous,  probably  following  Berosus,  calls 
the  town  Heliopolis*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Adrammelcch,  or  "  Fire-king ,"  *  whose  worship  the  Sepharvites 
(or  people  of  Sippara)  introduced  into  Samaria,^  was  this  deity. 
Sippara  is  called  Tsipar  sha  Skamaa,  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun,"  in 
various  inscriptions,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  the  god  which 
was  repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  Chaldtean 
kings,  as  well  as  by  Xebucbadnezzar  and  Nabonidua. 


'  It  would  eoem  from  tiue  name  that 
Pixrra  nm  also  a  title  under  irhich  the 
Sqd  nag  known  in  Chaldtea  in  the  eax\j 
times.  Hay  not  this  title  be  connected 
*ith  the  Egyptian  Pk-ra  or  Pi-ra,  "tibia 
•on,"   whenoe    probably   ths   Hebrew 


*  Winer,  ReidvfliHerhach,  ad  voc. 
"  Adrammeleoh."  Sir  H.  HawlinBOQ 
allows  thia  derivation  to  be  not  im- 
probable (Rawlinaon'a  Mcrodotiu,  vol.  i. 
p.  611),  Buggesting,  however,  another, 
from  alim,  "the  arranger,"  and  mtlei: 
(ibid.).  '  2  Kuiga  xrii.  31. 
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The  general  prevalence  of  San'a  worship  is  indicated  most 
clearly  by  the  cylinders.  Few  comparatively  of  those  which 
haveanydivinesymbolupon  them  are  without  his.  The  symbol 

is  either  a  simple  circle  f     J,  a  quartered  disk  M  j ,  or  a  four- 
rayed  orb  of  a  more  elaborate  character  fctca- 

,    San  or  Sansi  had  a  wife,  Ai,  Gula,  or  Antinit,  of  whom  it 
now  follows  to  speak. 

AI,  GULA,  or  ANUNIT. 

Ai,  Quia,  or  Anunit,  was  the  female  power  of  the  sun,  and 
was  commonly  associated  with  San  in  temples  and  invocations. 
Her  names  are  of  uncertain  signification,  except  the  second, 
Gula,  which  undoubtedly  means  "  great,"  being  so  translated  in 
the  vocabularies,'  It  is  suspected  that  the  three  terms  may 
have  been  attached  respectively  to  the  "  rising,"  the  "culmi- 
nating," and  the  "  setting  sun,'"  since  they  do  not  appear  to 
interchange ;  while  the  name  Gula  is  distinctly  stated  in  one 
inscription  to  belong  to  the  "  great "  goddess, "  the  wife  of  the 
meridian  Sun."  It  is  perhaps  an  objection  to  this  view,  that 
the  male  Sun,  who  is  decidedly  the  superior  deity,  does  not 
appear  to  be  manifested  in  Chaldisa  under  any  such  threefold 
representation.* 

As  a  substantive  deity,  distinct  from  her  husband,  Gula's 
characteristics  are  that  she  presides  over  life  and  over  fecundity. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these  offices  belong  to  her  alone, 
or  whether  she  is  associated  in  each  of  them  with  a  sister 
goddess.  There  is  a  "  Mistress  of  Life,"  who  must  be  regarded 
as  the  special  dispenser  of  that  blessing ;  and  there  is  a  "  Mis- 
tress of  the  Gods,"  who  is  expressly  said  to  "preside  over 

'  Oala  in  Tendered  by  rabu  in  the  At  may  perhapa  be  the  bsihb  word  aa 

TOOftbiUariea,  which  ia  the  Hebrew  rai,      Uie  Agau  (AbysBinian)  am,  "  light." 
31.  "agreatoDe"— and  thence  "a  doc-  '  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  in  the  author's 

fS«  Ab™i!fi,.r^'''^'  ^T^..^^^f      '^wf  J^'  mcb  a'tbeefold  worship 
the  Abjw.man  gud^'gr^l;     but  not       ^f  j^^  ^/^  g^  ^  j^^^^      ^^^  ^^^i; 

With  <rn.  or  at  any  rate  only  indireotly.       ^^^  „^  i^„  ^q  trij,,£,  non,eocl»t„^ 
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births."  CoQcenkiiig  these  two  personages  we  caimot  at  present 
determme  whether  they  are  really  distinct  deities,  or  whether 
tbey  are  not  rather  aspects  of  Gula,  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
represented  in  the  temples  by  distinct  idols  * 

Gula  was  worshipped  inclose  combination  with  her  husband, 
both  at  Larsa  and  Sippara.  Her  name  appears  in  the  inscrip- 
tions connected  with  both  places;  and  she  is  probably  the 
"  Anammelecb,"  whom  the  Sepharvites  honoured  in  conjunction 
with  Adnunmelech,  the  "  Fire-King."  *  In  later  times  she  had 
also  temples  independent  of  her  husband,  at  Babylon  and  £or- 
sippa,  as  well  as  at  Calah  and  Assbur. 

The  emblem  now  commonly  regarded  as  symbolizing  Gula  is 
the  ei^t-rayed  disk  or  orb,  which  frequently  accompanies  the 
oib  with  four  rays  in  the  BabylcaiiaQ  representations.     In  lieu 

of  a  disk,  we  have  sometimes  an  eight-rayed  star-^fT*'  ^^^ 

even  occasionally  a  star  with  six  rays  only  ^fo'  ,    It  is  curious 

that  the  eight-rayed  star  became  at  an  early  period  the  universal 
emblem  of  divinity ;  but  perhaps  we  can  only  conclude  from 
this  the  atellar  origin  of  the  worship  generally,  and  not  any 
special  pre-eminence  or  priority  of  Anunit  over  other  deities. 

VOL  or  rVA. 
The  third  member  of  the  second  Triad  is  the  god  of  the 
atmosphere,  whose  name  it  has  been  proposed  to  render  pho- 
netically in  a  great  variety  of  ways.'  Until  a  general  agree- 
ment shall  be  established,  it  is  thought  best  to  retain  a  name 
with  which  readers  are  familiar  ;  and  the  form  Vul  will  there- 
fore be  used  in  these  volumes.     Were  Iva  the  correct  articula- 

*  Ths  only  place  where   these   tico  given  of  the  word  Anunmelech.    If  it 

deities  w  deailj  diBtinjjuuihed  from  repreeente  the  fem&le  power  of  the  sun, 

GuIa  u  in   the  luit  of   the   idols   con-  -we  must  supposa  that  Ana  ia  ILO  ab- 

tained  in  the  great  t«impte  of  Bel-Mero-  breviated  form  of    Anunit,  and   that 

dK*  at  Babylon.     But  for  this  notice,  melet,   Tte,  ia  for  moicoi,  n^o,   the 

tba  naiDea  would  certainly  have  been  j^^  f^^^  contempt  not  caring  to  be 

ngirded  aa  nothing  mot*  than  tiUea  of  correct  in  the  namee  of  faUe  gode. 

QiJ"^                             ,      ^.     .      .  'Seeabove,  p.  ]12,noto*. 

'  Ho  Mtiafactoiy  explanation  bos  been 

VOL.  I,  K 
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tion,  we  might  regard  the  term  as  simply  the  old  Hamitic  name 
for  "  the  air,"  and  illustrate  it  by  the  Arabic  keva,  lj»,  which  has 
still  that  meaning. 

The  importance  of  Vul  in  the  Chaldsean  mythology,  and  his 
strong  positive  character,  contrast  remarkably  with  the  weak  and 
shadowy  features  of  Uranus,  or  ^Ether,  iu  the  classical  system. 
Yul  indeed  corresponds  in  great  measure  with  the  classical  Zeus 
or  Jupiter,  being,  Uke  him,  tlie  real  "  Prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,"  the  lord  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  tempest,  and 
the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt.  His  standard  titles  are  "  the 
minister  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  the  Lord  of  the  air,"  "  he  who 
makes  the  tempest  to  rage."  He  is  regarded  as  the  destroyer 
of  crops,  the  rooter-up  of  trees,  the  scatterer  of  the  harvest. 
Famine,  scarcity,  and  even  their  consequence,  pestilence,  are 
assigned  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  in  his  baud  a  "flaming 
Bword,"  with  wliich  he  effects  his  works  of  destruction ;  and  this 
"flaming  sword,"  which  probably  represents  lightning,  becomes 
his  emblem  upon  the  tablets  and  cylinders,  where 
it  is  figured  as  a  double  or  triple  bolt.'  Vul  again, 
as  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  gives  tlie  rain ;  and 
hence  he  is  "  the  careful  and  beneficent  chief,"  "  the 
giver  of  abundance,"  "  the  lord  of  fecundity."  In 
this  capacity  he  is  naturally  chosen  to  preside  over 
canals,  the  great  fertilizers  of  Babylonia  ;  and  we  find  among 
his  titles  "  the  lord  of  canals,"  and  "  the  eatablisher  of  works 
of  irrigation." 

There  is  not  much  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Vul  in  Chaldsea 
during  the  early  times.  That  he  must  have  been  known 
appears  from  the  fact  of  his  name  forming  an  element  in  the 
name  of  Shamas-Vul,  son  of  Ismi-dagon,  who  ruled  over  Cbaldsea 
about  B,c.  1850.*  It  is  also  certain  that  this  Shamas-Vul  set 
up  his  worship  at  Assliur  (Kileh-Shei^hat)  in  Assyria,  eBso- 
ciating  him  there  with  his  father  Ana,  and  building  to  them 

'  B0IU  of  tlie  kind  represented  were  I  quests.  (SirH.  R&wlioson  in  the  author's 

also  lilted  oa  trophies  of  victory.    Ti-  Merodotat,  vol.  i.  p.  60S.) 
glath-Pileaer  i,  m»de  one  of  copper,  and         ■  See  below,  ch. -riii.  p.  Ifll. 
inacrilicd  upoc  it  a  record  of  his  con-  | 
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conjointly  a  great  temple.'  Further  than  this  we  have  no  proof 
that  he  was  an  object  of  worship  in  the  time  of  the  first  mo- 
narchy ;  though  in  the  time  of  Assyrian  preponderance,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  later  Babylonian  Empire,  there  were  few  gods 
more  venerated. 

Yul  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  goddess,  Shala  or  Tala, 
who  is  probably  the  Salambo  or  Salambas  of  the  lexicographers.' 
The  meaning  of  her  name  is  uncertain ;'  and  her  epitheto  are 
for  the  most  part  obscure.  Her  ordinary  title  is  sarrat  or 
sfutrrat,  "  queen,"  the  feminine  of  the  common  word  sar,  which 
means  "  Chief,"  "  King,"  or  "  Sovereign," 

BAR,  NIN,  ot  NINIP. 

If  we  are  right  in  regarding  the  five  gods  who  stand  next  to 
the  Triad  formed  of  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  Atmosphere,  as 
representatives  of  the  five  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
god  Kin,  or  Ninip,  should  be  Saturn.  His  names  Bar,  and  Nin, 
are  respectively  a  Semitic  and  a  Kamitic  term  signifying 
"  lord "  or  "  master."  Nin-ip,  his  full  Hamitic  appellation, 
signifies  "  Nin,  by  name,"  or  "  be  whose  name  is  Nin  ;"  and, 
similarly,  his  full  Semitic  appellation  seems  to  have  been  Bar- 
shem,  "  Bar,  by  name,"  or  "  he  whose  name  is  Bar  " — a  term 
which  is  not  indeed  found  in  the  inscriptions,  but  which  appears 
to  have  been  well  known  to  the  early  Syrians  and  Armenians,* 
and  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  title  Barsemii,  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Hatra  {Hadkr  near  Kileh-Sherghat)  in  Roman 
times.* 

In  character  and  attributes  the  classical  god  whom  Niu  most 
closely  resembles  is,  however,  not  Saturn,  but  Hercules.  An  indi- 
cation of  this  connexion  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  Herodotean 

'  See  the  Invription   of  Tiglath-Fi-  '  See  Mos.  Choren.  UUt.  Arm£7t.  L  13, 

Uter  I.  p.  62.  "  Barsamum  ob  fortissimos  res  gestas  in 

'  BeBTcliiaB  uses  the  form  HdKi^ai,  Deos  sscriptum  ad  longmn  tempiu  Syri 

■nd  islu  the  godd«M  "  the  Bttt^lonisn  ooluere."     ii.  13,  "  Tigmneg  in  Meaopo- 

Yeaui."  In  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  tumam  deeceodit,  et  noctue  ibi  Bonsmi 

the  form  n»ed  is  ZoXfvi^at.  gtatuun,  qaua  ei  ebore  et  berjUo  fac- 

'  The  lecoDd  element  in  SaUmbo  or  tarn  argento  omaverat^  departari  earn 

Sslamlu  U  probabl;  onutM  (Heb.  CN>  jubet,  et  in  Thordano  oppido  locaii" 
".  mrtlier.-                             ^         "^J-  .  Herodian.  iii  I,  §  U. 

K  3 
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genealogy,  which  makes  Hercules  an  ancestor  of  NinaB.'  Many 
clasaical  traditiona,  we  muat  remember,  identified  Hercules  with 
Saturn  -^  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  East  at  any  rate  this 
identification  was  common.'  Nin,  in  the  inscriptions,  is  the  god 
of  strength  and  courage.  He  is  "  the  lord  of  the  brave,"  "  the 
champion,"  "the  warrior  who  subdues  foes,"  "he  who  strengthens 
the  heart  of  his  followers ;"  and  again,  "  the  destroyer  of 
— —  enemies,"  "  the  reducer  of  the  dis- 

obedient,"   "  the  estermiuator  of 
rebels,"  "  he  whose  sword  is  good." 
In  many  respects  he  bears  a  close 
resemblance   to  tergal  or   Mars. 
Like  him,  he  is  a  god  of  battle  and 
of  the  chase,  presiding  over  the 
king's  expeditions,  whether  for  war 
or  hunting,  and  giving  success  in 
both  alike.    At  the  same  iAXa.6  he 
hasqualitieswhich  seem  whollyun- 
connected  with  any  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned.  He  is  the  true 
"Fish-God"  of  Berosus,*  and  is 
figured  as  such  in  the  sculptures. 
In  this  point  of  view  he  is  called 
"  the  god  of  the  sea,"  "  he  who 
dwells  in   the  deep,"   and   again, 
somewhat  curiously,  "  the  opener 
'  of  aqueducts."    Besides  these  epi- 
I   thets,  he    has    many  of    a  more 
1   general  character,  as  "  the  power- 
Kgure  of  Nin,  the  Fish.Qod.       ful   chief,"   "  the   supreme,"  "  the 
first  of  the  gods,"  "  the  favourite  of  the  gods,"  "  the  chief  of 
the  spirits,"  and  the  like.     Again,  he  has  a  set  of  epithets 


'  LyduB,  De  Mauihu;  ir.  46  j  Athe- 
nag.  Ltg.  pro  Ckritt.  iv.  6 ;   Dkdusc  de 

'  See  ths  Memoir  of  M.  Raoul  Bo- 
chette  on  the  AsByrian  Hercules  in  the 
I7tb  Totume  of  the  Min.  de  Cl-Mliiut., 


where  this  point  is  abuudontl;  proved. 

■  Pr.  1,  §  8.  Ti  lit*  SKw  ttHiui  Ix.o' 
tx9ios.  Orb  a  rip-  «#«Xi^  rapaTi- 
^luKuiav  4XX)Jf  K1ptl\iir  irotaru  r^t 
Tm'   IxSioi    (C^Xiii,    KoI   ritat    ifiolus 

i*0pliwau,      WUpaTI^VKQTIU      li     iK      rqt 


■0  Ixfioi. 
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which  seem  to  point  to  his  stellar  character,  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  notion  that, 
as  a  celestial  luminary,  he  was 
Satam.  We  find  him  called  "the 
light  of  heaven  .and  earth,"  "  he 
who,  like  the  sun,  the  light  of 
the  gods,  irradiates  the  nationB." 
These  phrases  appear  to  point  to 
the  Moon,  or  to  some  very  bril- 
liant star,  and  are  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  the  notion  that  he 
was  the  dark  and  distant  Saturn. 

Nin's  emblem  in  Assyria  is  the 
Uan-Bull,  the  impersonation  of 
strength  and  power.  He  guards 
the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
who  reckon  him  their  tutelary 
god,  and  give  his  name  to  their 
capital  city.  We  may  conjecture 
that  in  Babylonia  hia  emblem  was 

the  sacred  fish,  which  is  often        Nin'e  emblein,  the  Hui-Buii. 
seen  under  different  forms  upon  the  cylinders. 

The  monuments  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  early  worship  of 
Nin  in  Chaldfea.    We  may  perhaps  gather  the  fact  from  Beroso^ 
account  of  theFiah-God  as  an  early  object  of  vene-     ^^ 
ration  in  that  region,"  as  well  as  from  the  Hamitic     ^SC!^-2* 
etymology  of  the  name  by  which  he  was  ordinarily 
known  even  in  Assyria.^     There  he  was  always 
one  of  the  most  important  deities.     His  temple 
at  Nineveh  was  very  famous,  and  is  noticed  by 
Tacitus  in  bis  'Annals;''  and  he  had  likewise 
two  temples  at  Calah  (Nimnid),  both  ( 
buildings  of  some  pretension. 


/^ 


"  The  Fiah-god  t'ftamrt)  cornea  out  of 
Uie  Red  Sea  (FenUo  Gulf)  to  iiutnict 

the  lettlera  in  Ckaidaa. 

'  That  the  Amyriana  commonly  used 
iiie  Hamitic  Nio,  or  Kinip,  and  not  the 


Semitic  Bar,  or  Barehem,  ii  proved  by 

the  treditiotu  concerning  Nmua,  and 
by  the  name  of  their  capittd  dty. 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned'  that  Kin  was  the  son  of  Bel- 
Nimrod,  and  that  Beltis  was  both  his  wife  and  his  mother. 
These  relationships  are  well  established,  since  theyare  repeatedly 
asserted.  One  tablet,  however,  inverts  the  genealogy,  and 
makes  Bel-Simrod  the  son  of  Nin,  instead  of  his  father.  The 
contradiction  perhaps  springs  from  the  double  character  of  this 
divinity,  who,  as  Saturn,  is  the  father,  but,  as  Hercules,  the  son 
of  Jupiter. 

BEL-MERODACH. 

Bel-Merodach  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  planet  Jupiter,  which 
is  still  called  Bel  by  the  Mendseans.  The  name  Merodach  is 
of  uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.  It  has  been  compared 
with  the  Persian  Mardak*  the  diminutive  of  mai-d,  "a  man," 
and  with  the  Arabic  Mirrich,'  which  is  the  name  of  the  planet 
Mars.  But,  as  tliere  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  term 
belongs  to  the  Hamitic  Babylonian,  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourse 
to  Arian  or  Semitic  tongues  for  its  derivation.  Most  likely  the 
word  is  a  descriptive  epithet,  originally  attached  to  the  name 
Bel,  in  the  same  way  as  Niprit,  but  ultimately  usurping  its 
place  and  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  name  of  the 
deity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  phonetic  representative  of 
Merodach  has  been  found  on  the  monuments ;  if  so,  the  pro- 
nunciation should,  apparently,  be  Amardak,  whence  we  might 
derive  the  Ainordacia  (AfiopSaicut)  of  Ptolemy.' 

The  titles  and  attributes  of  Merodach  are  of  more  than  usual 
vagueness.  In  the  most  ancient  monuments  which  mention 
him,  he  seems  to  be  called  "  the  old  man  of  the  gods,"'  and 
"  the  judge  ;  "  he  also  certainly  ha^  the  gates,  which  in  early 
times  were  the  scats  of  justice,  under  his  special  protection. 
Thus  he  would  soem  to  be  the  god  of  justice  and  judgment— 

*  See  above,  pajiB  120.  I        'So  the  Phosnicinns  worshipped  Bel 
'GeKaiaa, Lexicon JItbraicum, ad voc      „  BfX.eAr,  or  pv  '12,  "the  old  Bel" 

"MCT<>d»eh."  (Damnso.  ap.  Phot.  ffiWurfiw.  p.  313)  ; 

oS""  "  ■^'*'*™'  ('S-^'-P^''"''  ""I-  "■  Ind  the  Sab^DB  of  Harran  caU^  their 

^.^^-    -    n.  ,       -              .          :i-  Bel,"Bel,UieKraveoldm(ui.-'    (Chwol- 

•  Th«  »  Ptolemy  B  name  for  «  du-  L„i^  s^^Ur  unrf  ^.abi^,„,  vol.  iL  p. 
tnct  of  Babjlonia  (Bee  his  Otoyraphi/,  „a\  ' 
V.  20).    The  lat-u  trani-htor  rcndcra  it  ""■' 

hj  Marduca:!.  \ 
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an  idea  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  viz.  Sedek,  ffyf,  "  justitia."  Bel-Merodach  was 
worshipped  in  the  early  Chaldtean  kingdom,  as  appears  from 
the  Tel-Sifr  tablets.  He  was  probably  from  a  very  remote  time 
the  tutelary  god  of  the  city  of  Babylon ;  *  and  hence,  as  that 
city  grew  into  importance,  the  worship  of  Merodach  became 
more  prominent.  The  Assyrian  monarcbs  always  especially 
associate  Babylon  with  this  god ;  and  in  the  later  Babylonian 
empire  he  becomes  by  far  the  chief  object  of  worship.  It  ia  his 
temple  which  Herodotus  describes  so  elaborately,'  and  his 
image,  which,  according  to  the  Apocryphal  Daniel,  the  Baby- 
lonians worshipped  with  so  much  devotion.'"  Nebuchadnezzar 
calls  him  "  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  "  tlie  great 
lord,"  "  the  senior  of  the  gods,"  "  the  most  ancient,"  "  the  sup- 
jiorter  of  sovereignty,"  "  the  layer-up  of  treasures,"  &c.,  and 
ascribes  to  him  all  his  glory  and  successes. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  which  among  the  em- 
blems of  the  gods  is  to  be  assigned  to  Bel-Merodach  ; 
nor  is  there  any  sculptured  form  which  can  be 
certainly  attached  to  him.  According  to  Diodorus, 
the  great  statue  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon  was 
a  figure  "  standing  and  walking." '  Such  a  form  ap- 
pears more  often  than  any  other  upon  the  cylin- 
ders of  the  Babylonians ;  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  conjecture  that  it  may  represent  this  favourite 
deity. 

Zm-BANIT. 
Bel-Merodach  has  a  wife,  with  whom  he  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated, called  Zir-baoit.     She  had  a  temple  at  Babylon,  probably 
attached  to  her  husband's,  and  is  perhaps  the  Babylonian  Juno 
(Hera)  of  Diodorus*     The  essential  element  of  her  name  seems 


'  The  Babyloniao  kuigs  are  food  of 
including  the  word  Merodach  in  their 
namcs.  Aa  early  as  B.C.  1110,  we  find 
>  JHerodiuA-idilin-alki,  the  son  o(  an 
Irba- Merodach.  Afterwards  we  have 
ilerodach-  Balndan,  UeaeBaimordachus, 
Evil-Uerodach,  &c. 


•  Herod.  L  161-183.     Compire  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  9. 

'•  Apoc,  Dan.  ilv.  2. 

'  Diod.   Sic.  ii.  9,  §  5  :  T6  i^it  toJ 
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to  be  Zir,  wUch  is  aa  old  Hamitic  root,  of  uncertuu  meaniDg, 
vhlle  the  accompany  mg  banU  is  a  descriptive  epithet,  which 
may  be  reodered  by  "  genetrix."  Zir-banit  was  probably  the 
goddess  whose  worship  the  Babylonian  settlers  carried  to 
Samaria,  and  who  is  called  Succoth-benoth  in  Scripture.' 


Nergal,  the  planet  Mars,  whose  name  was  continued  to  a  late 
date,  under  the  form  of  Nerig  in  the  astronomical  system  of  the 
Mendfeans,  is  a  god  whose  character  and  attributes  are  tolerably 
clear  and  detinite.  His  name  is  evidently  compounded  of  the 
two  Hamitic  roots  nir,  "  a  man,"  and  gula,  "great ;"  so  that  he 
is  "  the  great  man,"  or  "  the  great  hero."  He  is  the  special  god 
of  war  and  of  hunting,  more  particularly  of  the  latter.  His 
titles  are  "  the  king  of  battle,"  "  the  champion  of  the  gods," 
"  the  storm  ruler,"  "  the  strong  begetter,"  "  the  tutelar  god  of 
Babylonia,"  and  "  the  god  of  the  chase,"  He  is  usually  coupled 
with  Nin,  who  likewise  presides  over  battles  and  over  hunting ; 
but  while  Nin  is  at  least  his  equal  in  the  former  sphere,  Nergal 
has  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  the  latter. 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  Nergal  was  worshipped  in 
the  primitive  times.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  some  of  the  early 
Assyrian  kings,*  who  regaid  him  as  their  ancestor.  It  has, how- 
ever, been  conjectured  that,  like  Bil-Nipru,  he  represented  the 
deified  hero,  Nimrod,*  who  may  have  been  worshipi>ed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Chaldiea  under  different  titles. 

The  city  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Nergal  was  Cutha  or  Tiggaba, 
which  is  constantly  called  his  city  in  the  inscriptions.  He  was 
worshipped  also  at  Tarbisa,  near  Nineveh,  but  in  Tiggaba  be  was 
said  to  "live,"  and  his  shrine  there  was  one  of  great  celebrity. 
Hence  "  the  men  of  Cuth,"  when  transported  to  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrians,  naturally  enough  "  made  Nergal  their  god,"  carrying 
his  worship  with  them  into  their  new  country.* 

■Succoth,  "tents,"  iiprobckblyBtiiia-  <  l]00,MidAn8hur-iEiT-piJ,aboutB.o,SS0. 
translation  of  ^,  or  Zinit,  which  was  I      '  Sir  H.  RawlinsoD,  in  the  uithor'i 
confounded  with  atrot,  a  word  having  I  fftradoCttt,  vol.  i.  p.  632. 
that  meaning.  •      '  See  2  Kings  iriL  30. 

•Aa    Tiglath-Pileser    I.,  about   b.o.  | 
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It  ia  probable  that  Nergal's  symbol  was  the  Man-Lion,  Kir 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  meaning  of  "  lion;" 
'and  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  himself  is  "  Aria " — the 
ordinary  term  for  the  king  of  beasts  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Syriac.'  Perhaps  we  have  here  the  true  derivationjof  the  Greek 
name  for  the  god  of  war,  Ares  ("^dp???),'  which  has  long  puzzled 
classical  scholars.  The  lion  would  symbolize  both  the  fighting 
and  the  hunting  propensities  of  the  god,  for  he  not  only  engages 
in  combats  upon  occasions,  but  often  chases  hia  prey  and  runs  it 
down  like  a  hunter.  Again,  if  Nergal  is  the  ]^Ian-Lion,  his  asso- 
ciation in  the  buildings  with  the  Man-Bull  would  be  exactly 
parallel  with  the  conjunction,  which  we  so  constantly  find, 
between  hira  and  Nin  in  the  inscriptions. 

Nergal  had  a  wife,  called  Laz,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  ia 
known  beyond  her  name.  It  is  uncertain  which  among  the 
emblems  of  the  gods  appertains  to  him. 

ISHTAE  or  NANA. 
Ishtai'  or  Nana  is  the  planetary  Venus,  and  in  general  features 
corresponds  with  the  classical  goddess.  Her  name  Ishtar  is  that 
by  which  she  was  known  in  Assyria ;  and  the  same  term  pre- 
vailed with  slight  modifications  among  the  Semitic  races  gene- 
rally. The  Phteuician  form  was  Astarte,  the  Hebrew  Ash  tore  th;* 
the  later  Mendiean  form  was  Ashtar.  In  Babylonia  the  goddess 
was  known  as  Nana,  which  seems  to  be  the  Namea  of  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,*  and  the  Nani  of  the  modem  Syrians.^*  No 
satisfactory  account  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  etymology  of 
either  name ;  for  the  proposal  to  connect  Ishtar  with  the  Greek 


'  The  S^biciuiB  of  Hajran,  who  used 
generally  the  Babjlonian  apijellationB  o£ 
the  gods,  appHed  the  nataa  ot  Artt  to 
the  third  day  of  tbe  week— tbe  "  diea 
JIiirtia"of  the  Romans.  (Chwoleoim, 
Sial/ier  unci  iS'rai/snius,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

■  2  Einga  xi.  S  aad  33.  Aahtoreth 
(fiirralT),  "(fe  goddess  ot  the  SidonianB" 
CAaripm  of  LXX.),  b  to  be  dirtin- 
guished  from  Aahtaroth  ,fvT;jtfs),  the 
plural  toim  (rart  'A^Tdpriut  of  LXX.), 


"  i-Ase  goddcBi 
■  a  Mac  i.  1 


of  .Vani  is  given  by  tlis 
SjriBD  leiicographer  BwBahlul  as  one 
of  tbe  fifteen  titles  applied  to  the  planet 
Venus  by  tlie  Arabs.  The  vurd  is  aUu 
found  further  eaat^  BS  in  Atl^haiiistan, 
where  many  places  are  called  IJibi  Nani, 
after  ''the  lady  Venua."  The  budu 
origin  may  ha   astiigned  to  the  Greek 


"Nap 
(Athen 


"  the  n 


■e.) 
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aanjp  (Zend  starann,  Sanscrit  tara,  English  star,  Latin  Stella), 
though  it  has  great  names  in  its  favour/  is  not  worthy  of  much 
attention. 

Ishtar's  aphrodisiac  character,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  does  not  appear  very  clearly  in  the  inscriptions.  She 
is  "  the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind,"  and  her  most  common 
epithet  is  "  Asurah,"  "  the  fortunate  "  or  "  the  happy." '  But 
otherwise  her  epithets  are  vague  and  general,  insomuch  that  she 
iaoften  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Eelfcis.  She  is  called  "the 
mistress  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  the  great  goddess,"  "  the  queen 
of  all  the  gods ; "  and  again  "  the  goddess  of  war  and  battle," 
"  the  queen  of  victory,"  "  she  who  arranges  battles,"  and  "  she 
who  defends  from  attacks."  She  is  also  represented  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  one  king  as  the  goddess  of  the  chase.^ 

The  worship  of  Ishtar  was  wide-spread,  and  her  shrines  were 
numerous.  She  is  often  called  "  the  queen  of  Babylon,"  and 
must  certainly  have  had  a  temple  in  that  city,*  She 
had  also  temples  at  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat),  at  Arbela, 
and  at  Nineveh.  It  may  be  suspected  that  her  symbol 
was  the  naked  female  form,  which  is  not  uncommon 
upon  the  cylinders.  She  may  also  be  represented  by 
the  rude  images  in  baked  clay  so  common  throughout 
the  Mesopotamian  ruins,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  images 
of  MyUtta.* 

Ishtar  is  sometimes  coupled  with  Nebo  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  the  notion  that  she  was  his  wife.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  her  real  position  in  the  mythology,  since  Nebo 
had,  as  will  presently  appear,  another  wife,  Varamit,  whom  there 


V^ 


'  Aa  Qesemus,  Hovere,  and  Furst. 
Bunsen'H  BJsument  against  an  Iraman 
deriTatioii  1^  the  name  of  a  Semitic 
god  (E^ypt't  Place,  vol.  iv.  p.  Si9,  E.T.) 
is  perfectly  Bound  ;  but  hu  ruggestloD 
that  the  true  etymology  of  AsLtoretb 
ia  kat-toreth,  "  the  seat  of  the  cow," 
seems  scarcely  entitled  to  acceptance.  . 

'  Compare  tbe  Roman  notion  by 
wbJch  the  best  throw  on  the  dice  waa 
called  "VenuB,"  or  "  jactua  Venereus." 
(PlauL  Aiin.v.  ii.  55  ;  Cic.  dt  IKv.  ii 
59,  ic) 


'  This  is  her  character  in  tbe  records 
of  Aaahur-bani-pal,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Esai-bnddon. 

'  Nebuchadnaiuiar  apeaha  of  having 
"  made  the  way  of  Nana  "  in  Babylon, 
by  which  he  probably  means  a  wny  or 
road  to  her  temple.  (See  the  Standard 
Inacription,  aa  given  in  the  author's 
iterodottu,  vol.  ii.  p.  6S6.) 

'  LoftuH,  ChoMira  and  Sutiana,  ch. 
iviii.  p.  2H  ;  Layard,  Nineeeh  mid  Ui 
Semaint,  vol.  iL  ch.  7. 
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13  no  reaaon  to  believe  ide:itical  with  Ishtar.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  tbe  conjoDction  is  casual 
and  accidental,  being  due  to  special 
and  temporajy  causes.* 

NEBO. 
The  last  of  the  five  planetary  gods 
is  Nebo,  who  undoubtedly  represents 
the  planet  Mercury.  Eia  name  is 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  both  in  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian ; '  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  it  a  Semitic  deriva- 
Clay-imagee  of  Ishtar.  tion,  from  the  root  nibboJl,  NJJj  "  ^ 

prophesy."  It  is  his  special  function  to  preside  over  knowledge 
and  learning.  He  is  called  "  the  god  who  possesses  intelligence," 
"  he  who  hears  from  afar,"  "  he  who  teaches,"  or  "  he  who 
teaches  and  instructs."  In  this  point  of  view,  he  of  course 
approximates  to  Hoa,  whose  son  he  is  called  in  some  inscriptions, 
and  to  whom  he  hears  a  general  resemblance.  Like  Hoa,  he  is 
symbolized  by  the  simple  wedge  or  arrowhead,*  the  primary  and 
essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  to  mark  his  joint  presi- 
dency with  that  god  over  writing  and  literature.  At  the  same 
time  Nebo  has,  like  so  many  of  the  Chaldiean  gods,  a  number 
of  general  titles,  implying  divine  power,  which,  if  they  had 
belonged  to  him  only,  would  have  seemed  to  prove  bim  the 
supreme  deity.  He  is  "  the  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in 
power,"  "  the  supreme  chief,"  "  the  austainer,"  "  tbe  supportfir," 


'  The  conjundiaii  appears  to  belong 
only  to  tbe  time  c^  NebucbadDezzar. 
Sir  H.  RawlinBOQ  observes  that,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  never  once  meations 
Varamit,  tbe  true  wife  of  Nebo.  in  his 
inscriptioos,  it  is  evident  sbe  was  out 
of  favour  witb  bim,  and  tbat  therefore 
Nona  "may  have  been  tbruet  tem- 
porarily into  her  place."  (Seethe  author's 
Uerodotui,  vol.  i.  p.  637.) 

'  The  Babylonian  fonn  is  Nabi^  the 
Amyrian  ifofta.  Tbe  word  forms  the 
initial  elemeat  in  Nabonaasar,  Nabopo- 
laMar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonidud   or 


Labynetus,  Nebiizaradon,  and  pombly 
in  Laboroaoarchod. 

*  In  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Bor- 
sippa  there  is  ut  interior  chamber, 
wnich  seems  to  have  been  a  chapel  or 
oratory,  all  the  bricks  of  whidi  are 
found  to  be  stamped^in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  legend  of  NabuchadneEiar — 
with  the  figure  of  a  wedge  or  airow- 
head.  It  is  probably  with  reference  to 
this  ^mbol  that  Nebo  received  Uie 
name  of  Tir,  which  ia  at  once  "»ii 
arrow,"  and  the  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury  in  andent  Persian. 
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"the  ever  ready,"  "the  guardian  over  the  heavens  and  the 

earth  "  "  the  lord  of  the  con- 

steUations/'  "  the  holder  of 

the  sceptre  of  power,"  "  he 

who   grants   to   kings  the 

sceptre  of  royalty  for  the 

govenuince  of  their  people." 

It  is  chiefly  by  his  omission 

from    many  lists,  and  his 

htunble  place  when  he  is 

mentioned    together    with 

the  really  great  gods,  that 

we   know  he  was  mytho- 

Ic^cally  a  deity  of  no  very 

great  eminence. 

There  is  nothing  to  prove 
the  early  worship  of  Nebo. 
His  name  doesnot  appear  as 
an  element  in  any  royal  ap- 
pellation belonging  to  the 
Chaldaganseries.Noris  there 
any  reference  to  him  in  the 
record  sof  the  primeval  times. 
Still,  as  he  is  probably  of 
Babylonian  rather  than  As- 
syrian origin,*  and  as  an 
AaajTrian  king  is  named  after 
him  in  the  twelfth  century 

B.C.,*  we  maya^sume  that  he  J 

was  not  unknown  to  the  pri- 
mitive people  of  Chald^a,  .' 

though  at  present  their  re-    ^^bo  (from  a  etatue  in  the  BritiBh  Museum). 
mains  have  furnished  us  with  no  mention  of  him.     In   later 


'  When  Nebo  firrt  appeara  in  Assyria, 
it  i*  IB  B  foreign  god,  whoee  worship 
u  brought  thither  from  Babjlooia.  Hu 
wonhip  nfl  never  common  m  tJie  more 
luathem  country. 


■  This  ia  tbe  monaruh  whose  name  is 
read  aa  MwtaggU-Xebu,  the  grandfather 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  ia  mentionad 
in  that  mouarch'a  great  inicriptioa  (p. 
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ages  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was  Borsippa,  where  the  great 
and  famous  temple,  known  at  present  as  the  Birs-Nimnid,  was 
dedicated  to  his  honour.  He  had  also  a  shrine  at  Calah  (Nim- 
rud),  whence  were  procured  the  statues  representing  him  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  in  special  favour 
with  the  kings  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire,  who  were  mostly 
named  after  him,  and  viewed  him  as  presiding  over  their  house. 
His  symbol  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 

The  wife  of  Nebo,  as  already  observed,  was  Varamit  or 
Urmit — a  word  which  perhaps  means  "  exalted,"  from  the  root 
on,  "  to  be  lifted  up."  No  special  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
this  goddess,  who  merely  accompanies  her  husband  in  most  of 
the  places  where  he  is  mentioned  by  name. 

Such,  then,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  gods  worshipped  by 
the  early  ChsldjEans.  It  would  be  an  endless  as  well  as  an 
unprofitable  task  to  give  an  account  of  the  inferior  deities. 
Their  name  is  "  Legion ;"  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
vague  and  shadowy  for  eifective  description.  A  vast  number 
are  merely  local;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  where  this  is 
the  case  the  great  gods  of  the  Pantheon  come  before  us  re- 
peatedly, disguised  under  nistic  titles.  We  have,  moreover,  no 
clue  at  present  to  this  labyrinth,  on  which,  even  with  greater 
knowledge,  it  would  perhaps  be  best  for  us  to  forbear  to  enter ; 
since  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  should  obtain  any 
really  valuable  results  from  its  exploration. 

A  few  words,  however,  may  be  added  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Chaldfean  cosmogony.  Although  the  only  knowledge  that  we 
possess  on  this  point  is  derived  from  Berosus,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  really  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
people,  yet,  judging  from  internal  evidence  of  character,  we 
may  safely  pronounce  Berosus'  account  not  only  archaic,  but  in 
its  groundwork  and  essence  a  primeval  tradition,  more  ancient 
probably  than  most  of  the  gods  whom  we  have  been  considering. 

"In  the  beginning,"  says  this  ancient  legend,  "all  was  dark- 
ness and  water,  and  therein  were  generated  monstrous  animals 
ofstraDgeandpeculiarforms.  Therewere  men  with  two  wings, 
and  some  even  with  four,  and  with  two  faces ;  and  others  with 
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two  heads,  a  man's  and  a  woman's,  on  one  body ;  and  there  were 
men  with  the  heads  and  the  horns  of  goats,  and  men  with  hoo& 
like  horses,  and  some  with  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to 
the  lower  parts  of  a  horse,  like  centaura;  and  there  were  bulls 
with  human  heads,  dogs  with  four  bodies  and  with  fishes' tails, 
men  and  horses  with  dc^'  heads,  creatrures  with  the  heads  and 
bodies  of  horses,  but  with  the  tails  of  6sh,  and  other  animals 
TniTing  the  forms  of  various  beasts.  Moreover,  there  were  mon- 
strous fish  and  reptiles  and  serpents,  and  divers  other  creatures, 
which  had  borrowed  something  from  each  other's  shapes ;  of  all 
which  the  likenesses  are  still  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Belus. 
A  woman  ruleth  them  all,  by  name  Omorka,  which  is  in  Chaldee 
Thalatth,  and  in  Greek  Thalassa  (or  'the  sea").  Then  Belus 
appeared,  and  split  the  woman  in  twain;  and  of  the  one  half  of 
her  he  made  the  heaven,  and  of  the  other  half  the  earth ;  and 
the  beasts  that  were  in  her  he  caused  to  perish.  And  he  split 
the  darkness,  and  divided  the  heaven  and  the  eai-th  asunder, 
and  put  the  world  in  order ;  and  the  animals  that  could  not  bear 
the  light  perished.  Belus,  upon  this,  seeing  that  the  earth  was 
desolate,  yet  teeming  with  productive  power,  commanded  one 
of  the  gods  to  cut  off  his  head,*  and  to  mix  tho  blood  which 
flowed'forth  with  earth,  and  form  men  therewith,  and  beasts 
that  could  bear  the  light.  So  man  was  made,  and  was  intelli- 
gent, being  a  partaker  of  the  divine  wisdom,*  Likewise  Belus 
made  the  stars,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  five  planets," 

It  has  been  generally  seen  that  this  cosmogony  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  histoiy  of  Creation  contained  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Some  have  gone 
go  far  as  to  argue  that  the  Mosaic  account  was  derived  from  it.* 


'  There  u  a,  confusEoD  here  iu  Polj- 
hiitor  buth  OS  reported  by  Eusebiua 
{Chron.  Can.  i.  2,  pp.  11,  12)  lUid  by 
SjnceUus  {Cl^^tm(^gTaph.  voL  i.  p.  53), 
which  (an  scarcely  luve  belonged  to  his 
wjthority,  B«rosufl.  Belus  is  first  made 
to  cut  off  bis  own  hand,  and  "  the  other 
gods  "  ftre  laid  to  have  mixed  his  bloud 
with  earth  and  fonned  man  ;  but  after, 
mrds  the  account  contained  in  the  text 
is  ^TQD.  It  Aeoms  to  me  that  the  first 
account  ia  m  interpolation  in  the  legend. 


■  I  have  placed  this  phrase  a  little 
out  of  its  order.  Itoccursinthepassage, 
which  appear?  to  me  interpolated,  and 
which  is  perhaps  rather  an  explanation 
which  BerosuB  gave  of  the  legend  than 
part  of  the  legend  itself.  Howevw, 
Iterosus  has  no  duubt  here  explained  the 
legend  rightly. 

'  SoNiebiinrBayB{Z<eturei<>n  Jncfmf 
Bittory,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  E.  T.),  but  without 
'    what  ivrit«rs  he  alludea. 
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Others,  who  reject  this  notion,  euggeat  that  a  certua  "  old 
Chaldee  tradition"  was  "the  hasia  of  them  both."."  K  we 
drop  out  the  word  "  Chaldee"  irom  this  statement,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  expressing  the  truth.  The  Babylonian  legend 
embodies  a  primeval  tradition,  common  to  all  mankind,  of  which 
an  innpired  author  has  given  us  the  true  groundwork  in  the  first 
and  aecond  chapters  of  Genesis.  What  is  especially  remarkable 
is  the  fidelity,  comparatively  speaking,  with  which  the  Baby- 
lonian legend  reports  the  facts.  While  the  whole  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  two  accounts,'  and  even  the  point  of  view  &om  which  they 
are  taken,  differ,^  the  general  outline  of  the  narrative  in  each  is 
nearly  the  same.  In  both  we  have  the  earth  at  first "  without 
form  and  void,"  and  "  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  In 
both  the  first  step  taken  towards  creation  is  the  separation  of 
the  mixed  mass,  and  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
as  the  consequence  of  sach  separation.  In  both  we  have  light 
mentioned  before  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  in  both  we 
have  the  existence  of  animals  before  man;  and  in  both  we  have 
a  divine  element  infused  into  man  at  hia  birth,  and  his  formation 
"  from  the  dust  of  the  ground."  The  only  points  in  which  the 
narratives  can  be  said  to  be  at  variance  are  points  of  order.  The 
Babylonians  apparently  made  the  formation  of  man  and  of  the 
animals  which  at  present  inhabit  the  earth  simultaneous,  and 
placed  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  afler,  instead 
of  before,  that  of  men  and  animals.  In  other  respects  the  Baby- 
lonian narrative  either  adds  to  the  Mosaic  account,  as  in  its 
description  of  the  monsters  and  their  destruction,  or  clothes  in 
mythic  language,  that  could  never  have  been  understood  literally, 
the  truth  which  in  Scripture  is  put  forth  with  severe  simplicity. 
The  cleaving  of  the  woman  Thalatth  ia  twain,  and  the  beheading 
of  Belus,  are  embellishments  of  this  latter  character;  they  are 

*  unuseD,  Egyp^t  Plaet  m  Univerial  [  '  In  Qeneeii  the  point  of  view  ii  Uie 
SUtory,  voL  i».  p.  966,  B.  T.  divine — "  In  tht  bainning  Qod  ertatat 

*  The  Chaldee  Darm^Te  ia  eztr&Ta^  the  hearea  uiil  um  e^rth,  and  the 
ganl  and  grotesque ;  the  Mosaics]  is  £pti-tf  iff  Ood  moved  upon  the  faon  of 
mirBCulonB,aa  a  tme  account  of  oreation  thewaten."  IntheChaldse  legend  the 
mnst  be  ;  but  itiBirithontniuiecewai7  I  point  of  view  i>  the  phymcal  and  mun- 
marvela,  and  ita  tone  Is  sablime  and  daoe,  Qod  being  only  brought  in  after  a 
Bolenm.                                                     |  nhiletatakingaoertainfartincreatioii. 
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plainly  and  evideatly  mytholo^cal ;  nor  can  we  suppose  them 
to  have  been  at  any  time  regarded  as  iacts.  The  existence  of 
the  monsters,  on  the  other  hand,  may  veil  have  been  fm  actual 
belief.  All  men  are  prone  to  heheve  in  such  marvels ;  and  it 
is  quite  posaihle,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,"  that  some  discoveries  of 
the  lem^ns  of  mammoths  and  other  monstrous  forms  embedded 
in  the  crust  of  the  eartii,  may  have  given  deSniteness  and  promi- 
nency to  the  Chaldsean  notions  on  this  subject. 

Besides  their  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  creation,  the 
primitive  Chaldeeans  seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  the  general 
destruction  of  mankind,  on  account  of  their  wickedness,'  by  a 
Flood ;  and  of  the  rebellious  attempt  which  was  made  soon  after 
the  Flood  to  concentrate  themselves  in  one  place,  instead  of 
obeying  the  command  to  "replenish  the  earth  "^'* — an  attempt 
which  was  thwarted  by  means  of  the  confusion  of  their  speech. 
The  Chaldfean  legends  embodying  these  primitive  traditions 
were  as  follows : — 

"  Ood  appeared  to  Xisuthrus  (Noah)  in  a  dream,  and  warned 
him  that  on  the  fiileenth  day  of  the  month  Diesius,  mankind 
would  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  He  bade  him  bury  in  Sippara, 
the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  extant  writings,  first  and  last ;  and 
build  a  ship,  and  enter  therein  with  his  family  and  his  close 
friends;  and  furnish  it  with  meat  and  drink;  and  place  on 
board  winged  fowl,  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth ;  and 
when  all  was  ready,  set  saU.  Xisuthrus  asked  'Whither  he  was 
to  sail  ?'  and  was  told,  'To  the  gods,  with  a  prayer  that  it  might 
fare  well  with  mankind.'  Then  Xisuthrus  was  not  disobedient 
to  the  vision,  but  built  a  ship  five  furlongs  (3125  feet)  in  length, 
and  two  furlongs  (1250  feet)  in  breadth  ;  and  collected  all  that 
had  been  commanded  him,  and  put  his  wife  and  children  and 
close  friends  on  board.  The  flood  came;  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceased,  Xisuthrus  let  loose  some  birds,  which,  finding  neither 
food  nor  a  place  where  they  could  rest,  came  back  to  the  ark. 

'  Lttlum  on  Ancient  Eittory,  toL  i.  I  Ximithnu,  and  th«  ttrew  laid  by  Xini- 

tk  17,  &.  T.                     '  thruB  in  his  laat  wonb  on  tlis  woi^p 

*  Thii  is  not  expre«l;  itated  in  the  of  Qod,  aaenx  t«  imply  Eucli  a  belief. 

legend  ;   but    the   divine  warning   to  |       "  Geo.  ix.  1. 
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Afler  some  days  he  again  sent  out  the  birds,'  which  again  re- 
turned to  the  ark,  hut  with  feet  covered  with  mud.  Sent  out  a 
third  time,  the  birda  returned  no  more,  and  Xisuthrus  knew  that 
land  had  reappeared  :  so  he  removed  some  o(  the  covering  of 
the  ark,  and  looked,  and  behold  1  the  vessel  had  grounded  on  a 
mountain.  Then  Xisuthrus  went  forth  with  his  wife  imd  hia 
daughter,  and  his  pilot,'  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  the 
earth,'  and  built  an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  after 
which  he  disappeared  from  sight,  together  with  those  who  had 
accompanied  him.  They  who  had  remained  in  the  ark  and  not 
gone  forth  with  Xisuthrus,  now  lefl  it  and  searched  for  him,  and 
shouted  out  his  name ;  but  Xisuthrus  was  not  seen  any  more. 
Only  hia  voice  answered  them  out  of  the  air,  saying, '  Worship 
C!od;  for  because  I  worshipped  God,  am  I  gone  to  dwell  with 
the  gods ;  and  they  who  were  with  me  have  shared  the  same 
honom-.'  And  he  bade  them  return  to  Babylon,  and  recover 
the  writuigs  buried  at  Sippara,  and  make  them  known  among 
men ;  and  he  told  them  that  the  land  in  which  they  then  were 
was  Armenia.  So  they,  when  they  had  beard  all,  sacrificed  to 
the  gods  and  went  their  way  on  foot  to  Babylon,  and,  having 
reached  it,  recovered  the  buried  writings  from  Sippara,  and 
btiilt  many  cities  and  temples,  and  restored  Babylon.  Some 
portion  of  the  ark  still  continues  in  Armenia,  in  the  Gorditean 
(Kurdish)  Mountains ;  and  persons  scrape  off  the  bitumen  from 
it  to  bring  away,  and  this  they  use  as  a  remedy  to  avert  mis- 
fortunes."* 

"  The  earth  was  stUl  of  one  language,  when  the  primitive  men, 
who  were  proud  of  their  strength  and  stature,  and  despised  the 
gods  as  their  inferiors,  erected  a  tower  of  vast  height,  in  order 
that  they  might  mount  to  heaven  And  the  tower  was  now  near 
to  heaven,  when  the  gods  (or  God)  caused  the  winds  to  blow 
and  overturned  the  structure  upon  the  men,  and  made  them 

*  This  ia  plainly  Etoted  both  in  ib» 
Oreek  and  in  tbe  Annenian.  H.  Bun- 
sea  hu  "  threw  bimaelf  upon  Uie  earth 
and  prayed  "  (1. «.  c). 

*  1  Lave  invdied  the  order  oE  ttiii 
clause  and  the  preceding  one,  to  keep 
the  oonnezion  mora  clear. 


'  SoinSjTiifiUoB{CTronop™ijA,p.S<}; 
but  in  the  ArmemaD  Eusebios  we  read 
"ortCT-Wrds"  (CTron,  Gib.  i  3,  p.  15). 

'  The  Annenian  tranatotor  turns  tiie 
pilot  (nvf^pi'iinir)  into  the  "  an^tect 
of  the  ship."  M.  Bunsen  follows  him 
(Egupt,  4c,  voL  iv.  o.  B711. 
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speak  with  divera   tongues;  wherefore   the   city  was  called 
Babylon."  ■ 

Here  again  we  have  a  harmony  with  Scripture  of  the  most 
remarkable  kmd — a  hannony  not  confined  to  the  main  facts,  but 
reaching  even  to  the  minuter  points,  and  one  which  is  altogether 
moet  curious  and  interesting.  The  Babylonians  have  not  only, 
in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  nations,  handed  down 
&om  age  to  age  the  general  tradition  of  the  Flood,  but  they 
are  acquainted  with  most  of  the  particulars  of  the  occurrence. 
They  know  of  the  divine  warning  to  a  single  man,'  the  direction 
to  construct  a  huge  ship  or  ark,^  the  command  to  take  into  it  a 
chosMi  few  of  mankind  only,"  and  to  devote  the  chief  space  to 
willed  fowl  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth.*  They  are 
aware  of  the  tentative  sending  out  of  birds  from  it,"  and  of  their 
retaining  twice,*'  but  when  sent  ont  a  third  time  returning  no 
more."  They  know  of  the  egress  &om  the  ark  by  removal  of 
some  of  its  covering,"  and  of  the  altar  built  &nd  the  sacrifice 
o&red  immediately  afterwards,"  They  know  that  the  ark  rested 
in  Armenia ; "  that  those  who  escaped  by  means  of  it,  or  their 
descendants,  journeyed  towards  Babylon  ;*  that  there  a  tower 
was  be^un,  hut  not  completed,  the  building  being  stopped  by 
divine  interposition  and  a  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues.^  As 
before,  they  are  not  content  with  the  plain  truth,  but  must 
amplify  and  embellish  it.  The  size  of  the  ark  is  exaggerated  to 
an  absurdity,'  and  its  proportions  are  misrepresented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  oub-age  all  the  principles  of  naval  architecture.*  The 


*  Two  Bepuatfi  Tcraoniof  thisl^;end 
Ian  dMO^kded  to  ub.  They  come  r»- 
HcctiTdT    from  Abydani  '    "  ■ 

faWir.  Wfl  have  ib«  1 
■uthon  in  Euseb.  Prop, 
and  Syncell.  C^nnogmpk.  t 


Tonk   of    < 


'Gbd.tLIS. 


"lb.  TeiM  13:  "Noah  removed  lAt 
eoteriitg  of  i)it  ark,  uid  looked,  ud, 
bdwld,  the  face  of  the  enrth  nmi  drr." 

"  lb.  Tiii.  SO.     "  And  Noah  }nai4td 


on  aUar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of 
oveiy  clean  beaat,  and  of  every  oletm 
fowl,  and  ttfftred  burnt  offering  upon 
the  altar." 

"  lb.  Terae  8 :  "  And  the  art  rested 
.  .  .  upon  the  mountaina  of  Ararat." 
Ararat  is  the  niaal  word  for  Armeiua 
in  tha  Aiayiiaii  iiucriptioiia. 

'  lb.  ».  3.  >  lb.  4-9. 

'The  ark  !i  made  more  than  half  a 
milt  long,  whereaa  it  wna  reatlj  onl;  300 
cubits,  which  a  at  tJie  utmost  6l>0  feet, 
or  len  than  on  eighth  of  a  mile. 

*  According  to  lome  writera,  the 
principln  of  naval  architecture  were 
L  the  building  of  the  ark, 
Li 
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translation  of  Xisuthrus,  his  wife,  bis  daughter,  and  his  pilot — a 
reminiscence  poaaiblj  of  the  translation  of  Enoch — is  unfitly  as 
well  as  falsely  introduced  just  afler  they  have  been  miraculously 
saved  fix>m  destruction.  The  story  of  the  Tower  is  given  with 
less  departure  from  the  actual  truth.  The  building  is,  however, 
absurdly  represented  as  an  actual  attempt  to  scale  heaven;* 
and  a  storm  of  wind  is  somewhat  unnecessarily  introduced  to 
destroy  the  Tower,  which  from  the  Scripture  narrative  seems  to 
have  been  left  standing.  It  is  also  especially  to  he  noticed  that 
in  the  Chaldfean  legends  the  whole  interest  is  made  narrow  and 
local  The  Flood  appears  as  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
Babylonia;  and  the  priestly  traditionists,  who  have  put  the 
legend  into  shape,  are  chiefly  anxious  to  make  the  event  redound 
to  the  glory  of  their  sacred  books,  which  they  boast  to  have  been 
the  special  objects  of  divine  care,  and  represent  as  a  legacy  from 
the  antediluvian  ages.  The  general  interests  of  mankind  are 
nothing  to  the  Chaldtean  priests,  who  see  in  the  story  of  the 
Tower  simply  a  local  etymology,  and  in  the  Deluge  an  event 
which  made  the  Babylonians  the  sole  possessors  of  primeval 


rince  (m  tbey  nay)  "it  was  not  a  ship, 
but  a  houBe"  (Kitto'i  B^iad  Cydo- 
padia,  vol.  i.  p.  212).  But  would  "a 
floating  house,  uot  elisped  (hipwiiie, 
have  been  aula  amid  the  vinda  and 
currentfl  of  bo  terrible  a  crisi>  t  The 
ChaldEcaoB,  despite  the  abaurd  propor- 
tions tliat  t^ey  nsaign  it,  term  the  ark 
"a  ebip,"  and  give  it  "a  pilot." 

'The  eipresMon  in  Qan.  li.  i,  "a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unloheavan," 
ia  a  mere  common  form  of  Oriental 
hyperbole,  applied  to  any  great  height 
(See  Deut.  1.  28,  where  the  apiee  are 
Bud  to  have  brought  back  word  that 


theci 


8  of  the  Cbniauitea  n 


eglMt, 


and  "walled  up  to  heaven.")  But  in 
the  ChaJdee  veraion  of  the  etoiy  we  are 
told  that  the  men  built  the  tower  "  id 
order  that  they  might  mount  to  hcaren  " 
(Sruf  tit  rif  aiparbf  drafivai), 

'  Baron  Bunsen  obaervea  with  reason 
— "  The  general  contrast  between  th« 
Biblical  and  the  Chaldee  vendon  is  Ten 
great.  What  a  purely  Bpedal  local 
character,  legendary  and  fabuloua,  with- 
out ideas,  does  it  tUapla^  in  every  paint 
which  it  does  not  hold  in  common  witli 
the  Hebrew  1 "  {Egypt' t  Plaec,  vol.  iv. 
p.  871,  E.T.) 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 
mSTOBY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 


"  The  begmning  of  hia  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Eiech,  and  Accad,  and 
Calneb,  in  the  laud  of  Shin&r."— Qbn.  z.  10. 

The  eetablishment  of  a  Cuahite  kiDgdom  in  Lower  Babylonia 
dates  probably  from  (at  least)  tbe  twenty-fourtii  or  twenty-fifth 
century  before  our  era.  Greek  traditions  ^  assigned  to  the  city 
of  Babylon  an  antiquity  nearly  aa  remote;  and  the  native 
historian,  Berosus,  spoke  of  a  Chaldcean  dynasty  as  bearing  rule 
anterior  to  b.c.  2250.  Unfortunately  the  works  of  this  great 
authority  have  been  lost ;  and  even  the  general  outline  of  his 
cbronoli^cal  scheme,  whereof  some  writers  have  left  us  an 
account,'  is  to  a  certain  extent  imperfect;  so  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  definite  cbronology  for  the  early  times,  we  are  forced 
to  have  recourse,  in  some  degree,  to  conjecture.  Berosus  de- 
clared that  six  dynasties  had  reigned  in  Chald^ea  since  the  great 
flood  of  Xisuthrus,  or  Noah.  To  the  first,  which  consisted  of 
86  kings,  he  allowed  the  extravagant  period  of  34,080  years. 


'  SimpliciuB  relaUe  (ComfouM.  in 
Arittol.  de  OA),  a.  p.  123)  that  CaUi- 
■UiBius,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  asat  to 
Aiiatotls  from  Babylon  a  aeriee  of 
(telkr  obeervationB  made  iu  that  city, 
which  mched  back  1903  yean  befara 
the  cooquest  ot  the  place  by  Alexander. 
(ao.  3314- 1908  =  B.a  2231)  Philo- 
Bybliiu,  according  to  Stephen  {ad  foo. 
&iffv\iir),  made  Babylon  to  have  been 
built  1002  yean  bofore  SemijamiB, 
whom  he  coosidered  contemparai;  with, 
itt  a  fitde  anterior  to,  the  Trojan  War. 
IFragm.  Sitt.  Ortec.  toL  liL  p.  663.) 
We  do  not  know  hii  date  for  this  laaC 
«ren^  but  sa^ioaing  it  to  be  Uu,t  of 
the  Fuian  CliroiucU,  B.a  1318,  we 
■bould  h»ve  B.O.  2220  for  Uie  building 


of  the  city,  according  to  Ilim.  Again, 
Beroeu*  and  Critodemui  are  edd  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  viL  56)  to  have  declared 
that  the  Babylonians  had  recorded  their 
stellar  obeerrationB  upon  bricks  for 
480  yean  before  the  era  of  Fhoroneus. 
At  least  the  poBsage  may  be  bo  under- 
Wood.  {Seethe JoitnuilqfAtiatie SoMt^, 
voL  XV.  p.  222.)  How  the  data  of  Pho- 
roneus,  according  to  Clinton  iP.  H.  toL  i. 
p.  139),  is  B.O.  1753  ;  and  B.O.  1753  + 
480  gives  B.C.  2233. 

'  The  moat  authentic  aocount  seema 
to  be  that  which  Easebius  copied  from 
Polyhirtor  (CArontM,  i  4).  Syncellua 
is  far  less  to  be  Insted,  on  account  of 
his  elaborate  systeiiiatizing. 
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Evechoiis,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  had  enjoyed  the  royal 
.  dignity  for  2400  years,  and  OhomasbSlus,  his  son  and  successor, 
had  reigned  3O0  years  longer  than  his  father.  The  other  84 
monarchs  had  filled  up  the  remaining  space  of  28,980  years — 
their  reigns  thus  averaging  345  years  apiece.  It  is  clear  that 
these  Dumbers  are  unhistoric ;  and  though  it  would  be  easy  to 
reduce  them  within  the  limits  of  credibility  by  arbitrary  suppo- 
sitions— as,  for  instance,  that  the  yeaiB  of  the  narrative  repre- 
sent monthsor  days' — yet  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
we  should  in  this  way  be  doing  any  service  to  the  cause  of 
historic  tiiith.  The  names  Evechoiis  and  Chomasb^us  seem 
mythic  rather  than  real ;  they  represent  personages  in  the 
Babylonian  Pantheon,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  borne  by 
men.  It  is  likely  that  the  entire  series  of  names  partook  of  the 
eame  character,  and  that,  if  we  possessed  them,  their  bearing 
would  be  found  to  be,  not  historic,  but  mythological.  We  may 
parallel  this  dynasty  of  Berosus,  where  he  reckons  kings^  reigns 
by  the  cyclical periodsofsosses and T2«r8,withUanetho'8dynastie8 
of  Gods  and  Demigods  in  Egypt,  where  the  sum  of  the  years  is 
nearly  as  great.* 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  discard  as  unhistorical  the  names  and 
numbers  assigned  to  his  first  dynasty  by  Berosus,  and  to  retain 
from  this  part  of  his  scheme  nothing  but  the  fact  which  he  lays 
down  of  an  ancient  Chsldsean  dynasty  having  ruled  in  Baby- 
Ionia,  prior  to  a  conquest,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
second  dynasty,  termed  by  him  Median. 

The  scheme  of  Berosus  then,  setting  aside  his  numbers  for 
the  first  period,  is — according  to  the  best  extant  authorities* 
— as  follows ; — 


DynflHty      I.  of  (I)  ChaldKan  kings 


(t)  y«™. 
.   284(1)      „ 


'  Thia  view  ia  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Palmer  io  his  Appendix  oa  '  Babjloaian 
and  Aaeynan  Jjttiquitisa.'  (3m  his 
Ernitian  ChronitUt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84^  8*8.) 

'Alanetlio  aiaisni  24,825  yaan   to 


the    reignB   of   Oods,   Demigod^  and 
H&nes,  who  ruled  E^pt  before  Heiwa 
— the  first  hiatorical  kii^     (See  Fragn. 
Eitt.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  523.) 
'  Eueebiiia  and  JoBephua. 
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Djoaatj       T.  of   S  Aahma  kings 

„  VL  „  «      (I)  „ 

Reign  of  Ful  

DyuMty    VILof(I)      (J)      kings 

„         VIIL  „  (IChaldiean„         8)      „ 

It  vill  be  observed  that  this  table  oontainB  certain  defects  and 
weaknesses,  which  greatly  impair  its  ralue,  and  prevent  as  &om 
constructing  upon  it,  without  further  lud,  an  exact  scheme  of 
chronolt^.  Not  only  does  a  doubt  attach  to  one  or  two  of  the 
numbers — to  the  years,  i.€.  of  the  second  and  third  dynasty* — 
but  in  two  cases  we  have  nonumbeis  at  all  set  down  for  us,  and 
must  supply  them  from  conjecture,  or  from  extraneous  sources, 
before  we  can  make  the  scheme  available.  Fortunately  in  the 
more  important  case,  that  of  ihe  seventh  dynasty,  the  number 
of  years  can  be  exactly  supplied  without  any  difficulty.  The 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  covers,  in  fact,  the  whole  interval  between  the 
reign  of  Pul  and  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  ^ving  for 
the  period  of  the  seventh  dynasty  13  reigns  in  122  years,  and 
for  that  of  the  eighth  6  reigns  in  87  years.  The  length  of  the 
reign  of  Pul  can,  however,  only  be  supplied  from  conjecture. 
As  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  sapposition  that  he  may  have 
reigned  28  years,  and  as  this  number  harmonises  well  with  the 
chronological  notices  of  the  monuments,  we  shall  venture  to 
assume  it,  and  thus  complete  the  scheme  which  the  fragments 
of  Berosus  leave  imperfect. 

Beboscs'  Chbobolooiou.  Schku  oohfleteb. 


Tan. 

S.O. 

■  c 

Vja^j       I  of  ?  ChildatD  kings        

I 

2288 

n.  „    8  Median        „             

2Zi 

2286 

2062 

UL  „  11       t             „             

48 

2052 

2004 

„           IV.  „  <9  CbaldioaD   ,,             

4GS 

2004 

1648 

,            V.  „    9  Arabian      „             

246 

ISIS 

1301 

VL   „  16        !            „             

Beignaf  Pul  (CXddaan  king)     

628 

1301 

776 

28 

77B 

747 

DjMs^   VILodS        T         kings 

122 

747 

625 

„       VIIL  „    6'Babyloniui, 

87 

825 

538 

*  Tbe  48  yora  of  ihe  third  dyiuuitj 
tn  nob  in  toe  text  of  the  Anneniui 
Eoaebiuc,  but  Id  the  mugiii  onl;.  The 
text  of  tli«  ■ame  auUlon^  asngna  224 
jniw  to  the   ■aoMid  djuaa^,  bat  tha 


mainui  giTea  234. 

'  The  Canon  mentiani  fire  onlj  of 
theu  kings,  omitting  one  (Laboroso- 
Brobod),  be(»uM  he  reigned  leea  than  a 
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This  scheme,  in  which  there  is  nothing  conjectural  except 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Ful,  receives  very  remarkable  con- 
firmation from  the  Assyrian  monuments.  These  infonn  us, 
first,  that  there  vaa  a  conquest  of  Babylon  by  a  Susianian 
monarch  1635  years  before  the  capture  of  Susa  by  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon;^  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
liecond  conquest  by  an  Assyrian  monarch  600  years  before  the 
occupation  of  Babylon  by  Es&rhaddon's  father,  Sennacherib. 
Now  Sennacherib's  occupation  of  Babylon  was  in  B.C.  702;  and 
tiOO  years  before  this  brings  us  to  B.c.  1302,  within  a  year  of  the 
date  which  the  scheme  assigns  to  the  accession  of  the  seventh 
dynasty.  Susa  was  taken  by  Asshur-bani-pal  probably  in 
B.C.  651;  and  1635  years  before  this  is  B.C.  2286,  or  the  exact 
year  marked  in  the  scheme  for  the  accension  of  the  second 
(Median)  dynasty.  This  double  coincidence  can  scarcely  be 
accidental ;  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  the 
above  table  at  any  rate  a  near  approach  to  the  scheme  of  Baby- 
lonian chronology  as  received  among  both  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  in  the  seventh  century  before  our  era. 

Whether  the  chronology  is  wholly  trustworthy  is  another 
question.  The  evidence  both  of  the  classical  writers*  and  of  the 
monuments  is  to  the  effect  that  exact  chronology  was  a  subject 
to  wliich  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  paid  great  attention 
The  "  Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  which  contained  an  exact  Babylonian 
computation  of  time  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  331  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  most  authentic  document,  and  one  on  which  we 
may  place  complete  reliance.^  The  "Assyrian  Canon,"  which 
gives  the  years  of  the  Assyrian  monarcha  from  B.C.  911  to  b.c. 
660,  appears  to  be  equally  trustworthy.  How  much  further 
exact  notation  went  back,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  that  we 
know  iB,fir8t,tbat  the  later  Assyrian  monarchs  believed  they  had 
means  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  events  in  their  own  history  and 
in  that  of  Babylon  up  to  a  time  distant  from  their  own  as  much 


•G.Smith  in  Zaltdmfi  fBr  Aegypti- 
«e*«  Sprackt,  Norember,  1888, 

•  Herod,  i.  9fi  i  Aristot.  Dt  Calo,  iL 
12,  g  3  ;  SimpUa  Comncnt.  ad  AHOot. 
de  Oalo,  ii.  p.  123. 


'  Mr.  Bosanquet  a  almoat  tlia  onl; 
chroQologer  who  atdll  diBputM  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  document.  (See  hia 
3/eHuA  Me  Prin  e^  Appendix,  pp.  46fi-S, 
Snd  editioD.) 
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as  sixteen  or  Beventeen  hundred  years ;  and,  secondly,  tliat  the 
chronology  which  results  &om  their  statements  and  those  of 
Berosus  is  moderate,  probable,  and  in  harmony  with  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  the  Eaatfrom  other  sources.  It 
ia  proposed  therefore,  in  the  present  volumes,  to  accept  the 
general  scheme  of  Berosus  as,  in  all  probability,  not  seriously  in 
error;  and  to  arrajige  the  ChaldEean,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian 
history  on  the  framework  which  it  furnishes. 

Chaldsean  history  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  opening  upon 
OS  at  a  time  anterior,  at  any  rate  by  a  century  or  two,^  to  B.c. 
2286.  It  was  then  that  Nimrod,  the  sou  or  descendant  of  Cuah, 
set  up  a  kingdom  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  surrounding  nations.  The  people,  whom  he  led, 
came  probably  by  sea;  at  any  rate,  their  earliest  settlements 
were  on  the  coast ;  and  Ur  or  Hur,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  its  embouchiu^,  was 
the  primitive  capital.  The  "  mighty  hunter"  rapidly  spread 
his  dominion  inland,  subduing  or  expelling  the  various  tribes 
by  which  the  country  was  previously  occupied.  His  kingdom 
extended  northwards,  at  least  as  £Eir  as  Babylon,  which  (as 
well  as  Erech  or  Huruk,  Accad,  and  Calneh)  was  first  founded 
by  this  monarch.*  Further  historical  details  of  his  reign  are 
wanting ;  but  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  greatness 
of  his  achievements  are  remarkably  indicated  by  a  variety  of 
testimonies,  which  place  him  among  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Old  World,  and  guarantee  him  a  never-ending  remembrance. 
At  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  his  name  had  passed  into 
a  proverb.  He  was  known  as  "  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  "* — an  expression  which  had  probably  a  double  meaning, 
implying  at  once  skill  and  biavery  in  the  pursuit  and  destruc- 


'  Syncelliii  gave  225  yean  to  ths 
fint  Ctuddaan  dfiuat;  in  Babjlonu  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  Bt;  on  what  boHUi 
he  went.  He  admitted  Kven  kings,  to 
wbom  he  gave  the  nsiaea  of  EvecliiiiB, 
ChoDusbeluB,  Porus,  Necbubaa,  Nabiua, 
OniboUua,  and  Zinzenia.  These  namee 
do  not  mncb  encourage  ua  to  view  the 
W  ■(  historical.     Tbneof  tlMmbtlaag 


to  the  late  Babylonian  period.  One 
onlj  (Chomasbaliu,per1iapa  Shamaa-Bet) 
haa  at  all  the  ail  of  ■  name  ot  thia 
early  time. 

■  Gen,  1. 10. 

*G)eu.i.e:  "Hewaaamightjhimter 
before  the  Lord ;  wherefore  it  u  raid, 
Eyea  aa  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord." 
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tion  of  wild  beasts,  and  also  a  genius  for  war  and  success  in  his 
aggressiooB  upon  men.  In  his  own  nation  he  seems  to  have 
been  deified,  and  to  have  continued  down  to  the  latest  times 
one  of  the  leading  objects  of  worship,  under  the  title  of  BUu- 
Nipru  or  Bel-Nimrod,'  which  may  be  translated  "  the  god  of  the 
chace,"  or  "  the  great  hunter."  One  of  his  capitals,  Calneh, 
which  was  regarded  as  his  special  city,  appears  afterwards  to 
have  been  known  by  his  name  (probably  as  being  the  chief  seat 
of  hia  worship  in  the  early  times) ;  and  this  name  it  still  retuns, 
slightly  corrupted.  In  the  modem  Niffer  we  may  recognise  the 
Talmudical  Nopher,  and  the  Assyrian  2fipur,  which  is  Nipru, 
with  a  mere  metathesis  of  the  two  final  letters.  The  fame  of 
Nimrod  has  always  been  rife  in  the  country  of  bis  domination. 
Arab  writers  record  a  number  of  remarkable  traditions,  in  which 
he  plays  a  conspicuous  part ;  *  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
it  is  in  honour  of  his  apotheosis  that  the  constellation  Orion 
bears  in  Arabian  astronomy  the  title  of  El  Jahbar,  or  "  tiie 
^ant."  ^  Even  at  the  present  day  his  name  lives  in  the  mouth 
of  the  people  inhabiting  Cbaldeea  and  the  adjacent  regions, 
whose  memory  of  uicient  heroes  is  almost  confined  to  three— 
Nimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander.  Whereveramoundofashee 
is  to  be  seen  in  Babylonia  or  the  adjoining  countries,  the  local 
traditions  attach  to  it  the  name  of  Nvmrud  or  Ni-nvrod  ;  *  and 
the  most  striking  ruins  now  existing  in  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  whether  in  its  apper  or  its  lower  portion,  are  made  in 
this  way  monumante  of  hia  glory,' 


*  The  Oreek  foniu,  ^tppiiS  and  Ne- 
fipiiB,  sarvs  to  ootmect  Xipm  witlt 
Ti^  The  D&tivB  root  ii  thought  to  be 
nopor, "  to  pursue,"  or  "  esDie  to  flee." 
(See  ti»  ■uthor'i  Sendotn*,  toL  L  p. 
697.) 

*7acut  dedue*  that  Nimrod  at- 
tempted  to  mount  to  heaven  on  the 
ynagi  of  an  eagle,  Mid  mdces  Miffer 
(CoSieb]  Uie  Kena  of  tliii  oMuirence. 
(ict.  Qtogrofh.  in  too.  JVijfer.)  It  ia 
supposed  that  we  have  hen  an  alluaion 
to  the  building  of  tiie  tower  of  Babel. 
The  Koran  oontaini  a  Btorjr  of  Ninmd'i 


caatjug  Abraham  into  a  fleiy  fumaoe. 

'  The  Arabic  JaMar  represent*  the 
Hebrew  *n}i  which  fa  the  epithet 
BppUed  to  Nimrod  in  Gen.  s.  9.  Ti» 
identifioation  of  Nimrod  with  Orion  ia 
notad  b;  Qroek  writer*.  (See  John  rf 
Antjoch,  Ft.  3  ;  Patdt.  Chron.  toL  L 
p.  61 ;  John  t£  Malala,  p.  17  ;  Cedrenua, 
vol.  i.  p.  27 ;  &c.)  Orion  ia  a  "  mi^^ 
hunter,"  eren  in  Homer.  (3«e  OdyBs. 
n.  672.E78.) 

'  Jmim.  ofAiialie  S»e.  Tol.  it.  p.  230. 

'The  great  tomple  of  Borsipu  ia 
known  aa  the  Bir**-Nmnid!  and  the 
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Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Kimrod  we  b&re  no  account 
that  even  the  most  lenient  criticism  can  view  as  historical.  It 
appears  that  his  -  conquest  was  followed  mpidly  hj  a  Semitic 
emigration  from  the  country — an  emigration  which  took  a 
northerly  directioiL  The  Assyrians  withdrew  from  Babylonia, 
which  they  still  alw&ys  regarded  as  their  parent  land,  and, 
occupying  the  upperor  non-alluvial  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian 
pluu,  commenced  the  building  of  great  cities  in  the  tract  upon 
the  middle  Tigris.*  The  Pbcenicians  removed  from  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  journeying  towards  the  north-west, 
formed  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Canaan,'  where  they 
became  a  rich  and  prosperous  people.  The  family  of  Abra- 
ham, and  probably  other  Aramaean  families,  ascended  the 
Euphrates,*  withdrawing  from  a  yoke  which  was  oppressive,  or 
at  any  rate  unpleasant.  Abundant  room  was  thus  made  for  the 
Cushite  immigrants,  who  rapidly  established  their  preponder- 
ance over  the  whole  of  the  southern  region.  As  war  ceased  to 
be  the  necessary  daily  occupation  of  the  new  comers,  civilisa- 
tion and  the  arte  ctf  life  began  to  appear.  The  reign  of  the 
"Hunter"  was  followed,  aftei  no  long  time,  by  that  of  the 
"  Builder."  A  monumental  king,  whose  name  is  read  doubt- 
fdlly  as  Urkham*  or  Unikh,  belongs  almost  certainly  to  tiiis 
esiiy  dynasty,  and  may  be  placed  next  in  succession,  though  at 
what  interval  we  cannot  say,  to  Nimrod.  He  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  earliest  Chaldean  monarch  of  whom  any  remains  have 
been  obtained  in  the  country.  Not  only  are  his  bricks  found 
in  a  lower  position  than  any  others,  at  the  very  foundations  of 
buildings,  but  they  are  of  a  rude  and  coarse  make,  and  the 
inscriptions  upon  them  contrast  most  remarkably,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  of  writing  used  and  in  their  general  archaic 


rimple  name  NSiantd  u  giTeai  to  probably 
the  moat  striUiig  htaip  of  nuoB  in  the 
■Ddeat  ABSTriiL         '  Gen.  z.  11, 12. 

*  Herod.  L  li  Tii  Sg;  Stnb.  zvi  8,  g  1; 
Jutin.,  rviiL  8,  g  3  ;  Plin.  ff.  iV.  iv.  22  ; 
DioD;^  Per.  1.  WS.  ■  Qen.  xL  31. 

'  TbJB  conjectural  Tsading  of  the 
Duoe  baa  led  to  a  fortiier  conjecture, 
TU.,  that  in  thi«  moDumeDtal  aoreieign 
we  Emtq  tlte  raal  miginal  of  the  "  Or- 


chamiu "  of  Ovid,  whom  he  repreiente 
ae  tlie  gevsntli  aucceesor  of  BeluB  in  the 
goTenuuent  of  Babjloa  (Jfetopi.  iv. 
212- IS).  But  the  phonetio  value  of  the 
monograma,  in  which  the  nunee  of  the 
early  Chaldiean  MogB  aiv  written,  ii 


whuly  uncertain  that  it 


B  beet  b 


»batMO  from  Bpeculattons  which  ma; 
have  their  bams  aduck  from  under  them 
at  onf  moment. 
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type,  with  the  elaborate  and  often  complicated  symbols  of  the 
later  mouarchs."  The  style  of  Urukh's  buildings  is  also  primi- 
tive and  simple  in  the  extreme ;  his  bricks  are  of  many  sizes, 
and  ill  fitted  together;*  he  belongs  to  a  time  when  even  the 
baking  of  bricks  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  rare,  for 
sometimes  he  employs  only  the  sun-dried  material;'  and  he  is 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  lime  mortar,  for  which 
his  substitute  is  moist  mud,  or  else  bitumen.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  series  of 
monumental  kings,  another  of  whom  probably  reigned  as  early 
as  B.C.  2286.  As  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  reign  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  average  length,  we  must  place  his  accession 
at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  2326.  Possibly  it  may  have  fallen  a 
century  earlier. 

It  is  as  a  builder  of  gigantic  works  that  Urukh  is  chiefly 
known  to  us.  The  basement  platforms  of  his  temples  are  of 
an  enormous  size ;  and  though  they  cannot  seriously  be  com- 
pared with  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  yet  indicate  the  employ- 
ment for  many  years  of  a  vast  amount  of  human  labour  in  a 
ve'ry  unproductive  sort  of  industry.  The  Bowariyeh  mound  at 
Warka  is  200  feet  square,  and  about  100  feet  high.*  Its  cubic 
contents,  as  originally  built,  can  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  under 
3,000,000  feet;  and  above  30,000,000  of  bricks  must  have  been 
used  in  its  construction.  Constructions  of  a  similar  character, 
and  not  very  different  in  their  dimensions,  are  proved  by  tlie 
bricks  composing  them  to  have  been  raised  by  the  same  monarch 
at  Ur,  Calneh  or  Nipur,  and  Larancha  or  Laraa,  which  is  perhaps 
EUasar.'  It  is  evident,  from  the  size  and  number  of  these  works, 
that  their  erector  had  thecommandof  avastamountof'naked 
human  strength,"  and  did  not  scruple  to  employ  that  strength 
in  constructions  from  which  no  material  benefit  was  derivable, 
but  which  were  probably  designed  chiefly  to  extend  his  own 
fame  and  perpetuate  his  glory.     We  may  gather  from  this  that 


'  See  Sir  H.  Kawlinaon's  romarkB  in 
the  authoi'e  Herudotai,  vol.  L  p.  425  ; 
BOd  compare  abore,  pp.  63,  S4. 


Basiana,  p.  16S. 

'  Ab  in  tbe  Bowaiijali  min  tt  Warb 
(LoftuB,  p.  167). 

*  Supra,  pp.  75,  76.         '  Oen.  xiv.  1. 
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he  was  either  an  oppressor  of  hie  people,  like  some  of  the 
Fyiamid  Kings  in  Egypt,'*  or  else  a  conqueror,  who  thus 
employed  the  nvtinerous  captives  carried  off  in  his  expeditions. 
Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition  ;  for  the 
builders  of  the  great  fabrics  in  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  do  not 
seem  to  have  lefl  behind  them  any  character  of  oppressiveness, 
such  as  attaches  commonly  to  those  monarchs  who  have  ground 
down  their  own  people  by  servile  labour. 

The  great  buildings  of  Urukh  appear  to  have  been  all  designed 
for  temples.  They  are  carefully  placed  with  their  angles  facing 
the  cardinal  points,'  and  are  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
to  Belus  (Bel-Nimrod),  or  to  Beltis.  The  temple  at  Mugheir 
was  built  in  honour  of  the  Moon-god,  Sin  or  Hurld,  who  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city.  The  Warka  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Beltis,  At  Calneh  or  Nipur,  Urukh  erected  two 
temples,  one  to  Beltis  and  one  to  Belus.  At  Larsa  or  Ellaaar 
the  object  of  his  worship  was  the  Sun-god,  San  or  Sansi.  He 
would  thus  seem  to  have  been  no  special  devotee  of  a  single 
god,  but  to  have  divided  out  his  favours  very  fairly  among  tiie 
chief  person^es  of  the  Pantheon. 

It  has  been  observed  that  both  the  inscriptions  of  this  king, 
and  his  architecture,  are  of  a  rude  and  primitive  type.  StiU  in 
neither  case  do  we  seem  to  be  brought  to  the  earliest  dawn  of 
civilisation  or  of  art.  The  writing  of  Urukh  has  passed  out 
of  the  first  or  hieroglyphic  stage,  and  entered  the  second  or 
transition  one,  when  pictures  are  no  longer  attempted,  but  the 
lines  or  wedges  follow  roughly  the  old  outline  of  the  objects.' 
In  his  architecture,  again,  though  there  is  much  that  is  rude 
and  simple,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  which  indicates  knowledge 
and  experience.  The  use  of  the  buttress  is  understood ;  and 
the  buttress  is  varied  according  to  the  material'  The  import- 
ance of  sloping  the  walls  of  buildings  inwards  to  resist  interior 


••  H«rod.a  124, 138  ;  AriEtPoLiiLll. 

'  Loftiu,  0iaidaaandSimiaia,  p.  246. 

'  Supra,  pp.  63,  64. 

*  Compare  the  alight  buHzeneB,  odJj 
13  inehe*  thick,  supporting  the  HngheiT 
temj^  which  hM  a  fMwg  of  burnt 


briektolhsdeptli  of  ten  feet,  with  the 
strong  ones  at  Warlu  (where  unbomt 
brick  IB  the  nuterial  uied),  which  pro- 
ject leveD  feet  and  &  h^  from  the 
central  nutu.  (Loftua,  pp.  12S,  120, 
and  p.  169.) 
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presanre  is  thoroughly  recognised*  Drains  are  introduced  to 
cany  off  moisture,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  very  de- 
structive to  buildings  composed  mainly,  or  entirely,  of  crude 
brick.  It  is  evident  that  the  builders  whom  the  king  employs, 
though  they  do  not  possess  much  genius,  have  still  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  most  important  principles  of  their  art  as  is  only 
obtained  gradually  by  a  good  deal  of  practice.  Indeed  the 
very  iact  of  the  continued  existence  of  their  works  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  centuries  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  possessed 
a  considerable  amount  of  architectural  skill  and  knowledge. 

We  are  further,  perhaps,  justified  in  concluding,  from  the 
careful  emplacement  of  Urukh's  temples,  Uiat  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  already  cultivated  in  his  reign,  and  was  regarded 
as  having  a  certain  connexion  with  religion.  We  have  seen 
that  the  early  worship  of  the  ChaldEeans  waa  to  a  great  extent 
astral "  — a  fact  which  naturally  made  the  heavenly  bodies  apedid 
objects  of  attention.  If  the  series  of  observations  which  Cal- 
listhenes  sent  to  Aristotle,  dating  from  B.C.  2234,  was  in  reality 
a  record,  and  not  a  mere  calculation  backwards  of  the  dates 
at  which  certain  celestial  phenomena  must  have  taken  place, 
astronomical  studies  must  have  been  pretty  well  advanced  at 
a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  TJmkb. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  if  we  would  estimate  aright 
the  condition  of  Chaldeean  art  under  this  king,  the  indications 
furnished  by  his  signet-cylinder.  So  &r  as  we  can  judge  from 
tbe  representation,  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  this  relic,  the 
drawing  on  the  cylinder  was  as  good  and  the  engraving  as  well 
executed  as  any  work  of  the  kind,  either  of  the  Assyrian  or  of 
the  later  Babylonian  period.  Apart  irom  the  inscription,  this 
work  of  art  has  nothing  about  it  that  is  rude  or  primitive.  The 
elaboration  of  the  dresses  and  headgear  of  the  figures  has  been 
already  noticed.*  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  prin- 
cipal figure  sits  on  an  ornamental  throne  or  chair,  of  particu- 
larly tasteful  construction,  two  legs  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  modelled  after  those  of  the  bull  or  ox.     We  may  conclude, 

'  Loftiu,  p,  12s.        >  See  abon,  ch.  nL  p^  111.       ■  Supn,  pp.  IOC  and  106. 
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without  much  danger  of  mistake,  that  in  the  time  of  the  monarch 
who  owned  this  seal,  dresses  of  delicate  fabric  and  elaborate 
pattern,  and  furniture  of  a  recherche  and  elegant  shape,  were  in 
use  among  the  people  over  whom  be  exercised  dominion. 

The  chief  capital  city  of  Urukh  appears  to  have  been  Ur. 
He  calls  himself  "  King  of  tJr  and  Kingi-Accad  " ;  and  it  is  at 
T7t  that  he  raises  his  principal  buildings.  Ur,  too,  has  furnished 
the  great  bulk  of  his  inscriptions.  Babylon  was  not  yet  a  place 
of  much  importance,  though  it  was  probably  built  by  Nimrod. 
The  second  city  of  the  Empire  was  Huruk  or  Erech :  other 
places  of  importance  were  Larsa  (Gllasar?)  and  Mipur  or 
Calneh. 

0nikh  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  a 
son,  whose  name  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Elgi  or  Ilgi.  Of  this 
prince  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  scanty.  Bricks  bearing  his 
name  have  been  found  at  Ur  (Mugheir)  and  at  Tel  Eid,  near 
Erech,  or  Warka ;  wid  his  signet-cylinder  has  been  recovered, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Mtiseum.  We  learn  from  inscriptions 
of  Nabonidus  that  he  completed  some  of  the  buildings  at  Ur, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  his  father ;  while  bis  own 
bricks  inform  us  that  he  built  or  repaired  two  of  the  principal 
temples  at  Erech.  On  his  signet-cylinder  he  takes  the  title 
of  "  King  of  Ur, " 

After  the  death  of  Hgi,  Chaldsean  history  is  for  a  time  a  blank. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  while  the  Cushites  were  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  alluvial  plain  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
two  great  rivers,  there  was  growing  up  a  rival  power,  Turanian, 
or  Ario-Turanian,^  in  the  neighbouring  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  mountain-chain.     One  of  the  most  ancient,  perhaps  f/te 

■At  this  earl;  period  in  the  world's 
Iditory,  the  diBereaixt  between  the 
neat  fsmiliee  of  bunuui  speech  wete 
but  Tei7  pardall;  developed.  Langusge 
was  iltogether  in  en  egglutinate,  rather 
tban  inaa  inflected,  state.  Theintricaciee 
of  AiiaD — Bvan  the  leseer  intricadBB  of 
BanMc  grammar— had  not  been  in- 
reoted.  lAngussee  difisred  one  from 
another  chiefly  in  their  vocabuluiea. 
What  «a  obeervB  with  reapect  to  (he 
Sodanuw  01  Elamifai  i^  that  nhile 


their  Tocabutary  ia  m^nty  Turanian, 
it  also  containa  numeroua  words  which 
were  continued  in  the  later  Arian 
ipssch.  For  instance,  UfaJchunlaa  be- 
yond adoubtthe^ruAifaof  tbePeraiBna 
and  the  Anaitit  of  the  Qreeka,  K-adur 
is  the  some  word  as  tba  Persian  chitra, 
"  sprung  from  "  (compare  Zend  Aiiira, 
"  leed ").  Habuk  is,  perhaps,  Mabag, 
which  is  formed  from  the  two  thoronghtr 
Arian  roots,  mo,  "  mother,"  and  b^Toid 
Pen.  baga,  31aTon.  bog,  bogU),  "  God." 
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most  ancient,  of  all  the  Asiatic  dties,  was  Susa,  the  Elamitic 
capital,  which  formed  the  centre  of  a  nationality  that  endured 
from  the  twenty-third  century  B.c,  to  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspia  (b,c.  520),  when  it  siuik  finally  under  the  Persians.' 
A  king  of  Elam,  whose  court  was  held  at  Susa,  led,  in  the  year 
B.C.  2286  (or  a  little  earlier*),  an  expedition  against  the  cities 
of  Chaldsea,  succeeded  in  carrying  all  before  him,  ravaged  the 
country,  took  the  towns,  plundered  the  temples,  and  hore  off 
into  his  own  country,  as  the  most  striking  evidence  of  victory, 
the  images  of  the  deities  which  the  Babylonians  especially 
reverenced.'*  This  king's  name,  which  was  Kudur-Nakhunta,  is 
thought  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  one  which  has  a  world- 
wide celebrity,  to  wit,  Zoroaster.*  Now,  according  to  Poly- 
histor'  (who  here  certainly  repeats  Eerosua),  Zoroaster  was  the 
first  of  those  eight  Median  kings  who  composed  the  second 
dynasty  in  Chaldtea,  and  occupied  the  throne  from  about  B.c. 
2286  to  2052.  The  Medesare  represented  by  him  as  capturing 
Babylon  at  this  time,  and  imposing  themselves  as  rulers  upon 
the  country.  Eight  kings  reign  in  the  space  of  234  (or  224) 
years,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  Medes,  the  sovereignty 
being  (as  it  would  seem)  recovered  by  the  natives.  The  coin- 
cidences of  the  conquest,  the  date,  the  foreign  sovereignty,  and 
the  name  Zoroaster,  tend  to  identify  the  Median  dynasty  of 
Beroaus  with  a  period  of  Susianian  suprenwu^,'  which  the 


'SeeBdiUt.  /iwfT.  col.  i.  pare.  19,17; 
col.  ii.  paiB.  3,  4.  The  transfer  of  the  Per- 
Bun  capital  to  Susa,  which  took  plac« 
soon  after  this,  was  probably  in  part  aa 
ackni^wledgment  of  the  Hupenor  anti- 
qui^and  diguitr  of  the  E^ainitic  capital. 

'  The  date  of  ABsbur-baai-pal's  con- 
questof  Suea  isdoubtful.  It  may  hare 
been  aa  early  as  B.C.  661.  (&ee  Mr.  Q. 
Smith'fl  paper  in  the  ZeiUckrift  fOr 
AtgyptiMht  Spratli*  for  Nor.  1868,  p. 
lis.)  Ths  conquest  of  Chaldiea  1^ 
KuduT-Nakhunta  may  tlierefore  have 
fallen  as  early  ai  B.O.  2209. 
"  ZtiUehrift,  L  a.  c 

'  It  was  long  ego  suggested  by  Sir  H. 
Bawtinson  that  the  etjmok         '  '' ' 


lebtsT  (Venus)."  If  to,  Kudwr-Na- 
khwUa  would  exactly  correspond  to 
ZoTo-atler  (or  Zim-ItklaT).    See  p.  159, 

'  Ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  p.  TS,  B. 
Compare  Mt>«.ChorBii.ifi>t.  i4rnun.  1.  6. 
"  Zoroastrem  Hagum  .  .  .  qui  fuit  H»- 
dorum  priadpium." 

■  By  calling  his  second  dynasty  "  He> 
diui,"  Berosus  probably  only  meant  to 
■ay  that  it  (ame  from  the  mountain 
tract  east  of  Babylonia,  which  in  bi( 
own  day  had  been  for  so  many  agw  tho 
•etit  of  Medo-Pereio  power.  Sumana 
had  in  his  time  been  completely  ab- 
Borbed  into  Persia.   (Stnbo^  st.  S,  g  2.) 
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moQiiments  show  to  Iiave  been  established  in  Chaldaea  at  a.  date 
not  long  subsequent  to  the  reigns  of  Unikb  and  11^,  and  to 
have  lasted  for  a  considerable  period. 

There  are  five  monarchs  known  to  ua  who  may  be  assigned 
to  this  dynasty ■  The  first  is  the  Kudur-Nakhuntaabove  named, 
who  conquered  Babylonia  and  established  hia  induence  there, 
but  continued  to  hold  his  court  at  Susa,  governing  his  conquest 
probably  by  means  of  a  viceroy  or  tributary  king.  Next  to 
him,  at  no  great  interval,  may  be  placed  Kudur-Lagamer,  the 
Chedor-laomer  of  Scripture,*  who  held  a  similar  position  to 
Eudur-Nakhunta,  reigning  himself  in  Elam,  wbile  hia  vassals, 
Amraphel,  Arioch,  and  Tidal  {or  Turgal'*)  held  the  governments 
respectively  of  Shinar  (or  0pper  Babylonia),  Ellasar  (Lower 
Babykoiia  or  Chaldsea),  and  the  Qoi'm  or  the  nomadic  races. 
Possessing  thus  an  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  alluvial 
plun,  and  being  able  to  collect  together  a  formidable  army, 
Kudur-Lagamer  resolved  on  an  expedition  up  the  Euphrates, 
with  the  object  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  At  first  his  endeavours  were 
snccessful  Together  with  his  confederate  kings,  he  marehed  as 
iar  as  Palestme,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  native  princes,  Bera, 
king  of  Sodom,  Birsha,  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab,  king  of 
Admah,  Shemeber,  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Beta  or 
Zoar.*  A  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  confederated 
armies  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,'  The  invaders  were  victorious;  and  for  twelve  years, 
Bera  and  his  allies  were  content  to  own  themselves  subjects  of 
the  Elamitic  king,  whom  they  "  served  "  for  that  period,'    In  the 


•For  the  IW*:  (^»vi)  of  ths 
maeat  Hebrew  text,  ijie  LXX.  have 
Thu^  (e<i>>YilX),  which  impliei  a 
reading  of  ^Tin  in  their  copies. 
I^ugal  would  be  BigniBotiye  io  ettrlv 
Babplmiui,  Tna«niiig  "  the  grest  chief. 
(Sm  3miUi'B  BHiiau  Dictionary,  ad  voc. 
TiBil.)  •  Oen.  liv.  2. 

'  31is  Bcane  of  Ute  buttle  Beami  to 
haTB  bean  that  port  of  the  plain  which 

TOLL 


yna  afterwards  Bubmerged,  when  the 
area  of  the  Dead  3ea  woa  extended. 
Compare  the  exprawion  (Qen.  liv,  3), 
"  All  these  were  joined  together  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  vKiA  i*  the  Bait  aea  •" 
and  aee  Mr.  Ffoidkee'i  article  on  Qo- 
MonsAH  in  Dr.  Bmith'B  Biblkal  Die- 
tionarg,  vol.  L  pp.  709,  710. 

*  "  Twelve  years  they  aervod  Chedor- 
laomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they 


rehellsd."    (Oen.  i 
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thirteenth  year  they  rehelled :  a  general  rising  of  the  western 
nations  Beems  to  have  taken  place ;'  and  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  conquest  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  conqueror  to  make  a 
fresh  effort.  Once  more  the  four  eastern  kings  entered  Syria, 
and,  after  various  successes  against  minor  powers,  engaged  a 
second  time  in  the  valley  of  Siddimwilii  their  old  antagonists, 
whom  they  defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  after  which  they 
plundered  the  chief  cities  belonging  to  them."  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  was  taken  prisoner. 
Laden  with  booty  of  various  kinds,  and  encumbered  with  a 
number  of  captives,  male  and  female,^  the  conquering  army  set 
out  upon  its  march  home,  and  had  reiiched  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus,  when  it  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Abraham, 
who  with  a  small  band  ventured  under  cover  of  night  to  fall 
upon  the  retreating  host,  which  be  routed  and  pursued  to  some 
distance.'  The  actual  slaughter  can  sctu-cely  have  been  great ; 
bat  the  prisoners  and  the  booty  taken  had  to  be  surrendered ; 
the  prestige  of  victory  was  lost ;  and  the  result  appears  to  have 
been  that  the  Mesopotamian  monarch  relinquished  his  projects, 
and,  contenting  himself  with  the  fiune  acquired  by  such  distant 
expeditions,  made^no  further  attempt  to  carry  his  empire  beyond 
the  Euphrates.' 

The  other  three  kings  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  Elamitic 
dynasty  are  a  &tber,  son,  and  grandson,  whose  names  appear 
upon  the  native  monaments  of  Chaldeea  in  a  position  which  is 
thought  to  imply  that  they  were  posterior  to  the  kings  XJrukh 
and  Dgi,  but  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  monarchs  who 
have  left  memorials  in  the  country.  Their  names  are  read  as 
Sinti-shil-khak,  Kudur-Mabuk,  and  Arid-Sin     Of  Sinti-shil- 


'Among  tlie   nBlions  clustised  b;  |  It  couldicarcelyhaTebeengroutidedon 

Chedar-Uonun'  on  hie  accond  inraaioD  the  mere  fact  that  be  bad  for  iteword  a 

we  find  the  Bophaini  or  "  Gianta,"  the  native  of  that  dtj.     (Oen.  ly.  2.) 
Zuzim,  the    Emim,  the  Horitca,  the  ■  The  eipraemon  in  verae  17  of  tlie 

Aiiiont«B,  u>d  the  Amalekites.     (Oen.  Authoriaed  Veraion,  "the  daughter  of 

lir-  6-7.)  Chedor-Uomer,  and  of  the  kings  vbich 

*  Oen.  liT.  B-I2,        '  Qen,  liv,  IS.  were  wiUi  him,"  U  over  rtpong.    The 

'  May  not  the  toadition,  ti«t  Abra-  Hebrew  phraae  ntenp  does  not  mean 

ham  w»  kiDg  of  Damaacua  (Sic  Dam.  ^„_  -.  .'  „  j  j„. ,',  „  t,„,^i.^    .. 

ft.BO),be^Sm«it^withttoeiploitf  """^t"""     <'»f*»t    "    overthrow. 
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h>iftlf  notiiing  is  known  beyond  the  name/  Kudur-Mabak  13 
8wd  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  to  have  "  enlarged  the  do- 
mimons  of  the  city  of  Ur ;"  and  on  his  own  bricks  he  hears  the 
title  of  Apda  Martu,  which  probably  means  "  Conqueror  of  the 
West."*  We  may  presume  therefore  that  he  was  a  warlike 
prince,  like  Kudur-Nakhunta  and  Eudur-Lagamer;  and  that, 
like  the  latter  of  these  two  kings,  he  made  war  in  the  direction 
of  Syria,  though  he  may  not  have  carried  his  arms  so  far  as  his 
great  predecessor.  He  and  his  son  both  held  their  court  at 
Ur,*  and,  though  of  foreign  origin,  maintained  the  Chaldsean 
religion  tmchanged,  making  additions  to  the  ancient  temples, 
and  woTshipping  the  Chaldeean  gods  under  the  old  titles. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  the  Elamitic  dynasty  to  a 
close,  and  restored  the  Chaldseen  throne  to  a  line  of  native 
princes,  are  unrecorded  by  any  historian ;  nor  have  the  monu- 
ments hitherto  thrown  any  light  upon  them.  If  we  may  trust 
the  numbers  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius,'  the  dynasty  which 
ancceeded,  ab.  B.a  2052,  to  the  Susianian  (or  Median),  though 
it  counted  eleven  kings,  bore  role  for  the  short  space  of  forty- 
eight  years  only.  This  would  seem  to  imply  either  a  state  of 
great  internal  disturbance,  or  a  time  during  which  viceroys, 
removable  at  pleasure  and  often  removed,  governed  the  country 
under  some  foreign  suzerain.*  Id  either  case,  the  third  dyaasty 
of  Berosos  may  be  said  to  mark  a  tranmtion  period  between  the 
time  of  foreign  subjection  and  that  of  the  recovery  1:^  the  native 
Chaldeeans  of  complete  independence. 

To  the  fourth  Berosian  dynasty,  which  held  the  throne  for  458 


*  It  ia    not,  perhapa,  quite  certain 

tliat   Binti-sliil-lchak  vaa  a  duddcesn 

numarch.    Hia  name  appears  onlv  in  the 

riptioni  of  hia  aoa,  Eudiir-HBli 


iritere   ha 


the  title  of 


*  Marttt  ofiTtaiiily  hmuu  either  "  the 
Weat "  generally,  or  Syii*  in  particular, 

whidi  iru  the  most  weatem  county 
known  to  the  early  Babfloniana.  Afda 
m  perhap*  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
root  "Di^  whioh  ia  the  Hiphil  haa  the 
nnae  of  "destroy  "  or  "ravage." 

'  The  inicriptioiia  of  Eudur-Habuk 
and  j\Tid-Sin    have   been  found  only 


atHiigheir,theuiei«ntUr.  (See£W(u& 
Mm.  Stria,  voL  L  PI.  2,  No.  iiL,  and 
PI.  6,  If  0.  iri.)  • 

'  It  ii  true  that  the  number  18  oc- 
cun  on]y  in  the  margin  of  the  Armenian 
MS.  But  the  inserter  of  that  number 
must  have  had  it  before  him  in  some 
copy  of  Euaebios ;  for  he  could  not 
have  coDJeotured  it  from  the  number 
of  the  kings. 

*  Compere  the  npid  lucoeeaion  in  the 
BBTenth  dynaaty,  vhich  is  riveD  (par- 
tially) in  the  C^on  of  FttJemy,  more 
fully  in  the  &agmeata  of  Beroeui  and 
Folyhistor. 
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years,  from  about  B.C.  2004  to  B.C.  1546,  the  monuments  enable 
us  to  assign  some  eight  or  ten  monarchs,  whose  InBcriptions  are 
characterised  by  a  general  resemblance,  and  by  a  character 
intermediate  between  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  more  ancient 
and  the  comparative  elegance  and  neatness  of  the  later  l^ends. 
Of  these  kings  one  of  the  earhest  was  a  certain  lami-dagon, 
the  date  of  whose  reign  we  are  able  to  fix  with  a  near  approach 
to  exactness.  Sennacherib,  in  a  rock  inscription  at  Bavian, 
relates  that  in  his  tenth  year  (which  was  B.C.  692)  he  recovered 
from  Babylon  certain  images  of  the  gods  which  had  been  carried 
thither  by  Merodach-iddiii-akki,  King  of  Babylon,  after  his 
defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  418  years  previously. 
And  the  same  Tiglath-Fileser  relates  that  he  rebuilt  a  temple 
in  Assyria,  which  had  been  taken  down  60  years  before,  after  it 
had  lasted  641  years  from  its  foundation  by  Shamas-Yul,  son 
of  Ismi-dagon.*  It  results  from  these  numbers  that  Ismi-dagon 
was  king  as  eaily  as  B.C  1850,  or,  probably,  a  little  earlier.'" 

The  monuments  iunuBh  little  information  concerning  Ismi- 
dagon,  beyond  Uie  evidence  which  they  f^ord  of  the  extension 
of  this  king's  dominion  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Mesopotamiaii 
valley,  and  especially  into  the  country  known  in  later  times 
as  Assyria.  The  fact  that  Shamas-Yul,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon, 
built  a  temple  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  implies  necessarily  that  the 
Chaldieans  at  this  time  bore  sway  in  the  upper  region.  Shamas- 
Vul  appears  to  have  been,  not  the  eldest,  but  the  second  son 
of  the  monarch,  and  must  be  viewed  as  ruling  over  Assyria 
in  the  capacity  of  viceroy,  either  for  his  father  or  his  brother. 
Such  evidence  as  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  Assyria  about 
this  period  seen^  to  show  that  it  was  weak  and  insignificant, 
administered  ordinarily  by  Babylonian  satraps  or  governors, 
whose  office  was  one  of  no  great  rank  or  dignity.' 


rf(" 


B  tlie  author's  Hcrodotia,  i 
note', 
srib'a  lOth  j 


692,  Tiglath-PildBer'a  defeat  muEt  have 
be«n  in  B.C.  1110.  Hu  reitonitioii  of 
the  tMaple  wu  certainlj  earlier,  for  it 
was  at  the  Terj  beginning  of  his  reign 
— Bay  B.C.    1120.      Add   the  60  jears 


during  which  the  buildilig  bad  been  ii 
ruing  and  the  641  during  which  it  haii 
itood,  and  we  have  B.a  IS21  for  th< 
building  of  the  original  temple  by  Sha. 
maa-Vui,  The  date  of  hialather'a  a» 
cession  ihould  he  at  least  30  yean 
e«rlier — or  B.a  1861. 

'  Three  or  four  tablets  of  Babyloniai 
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In  Chaldeea,  Tsmi-dagon  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  name 
is  read,  somewhat  doubtfully,  as  Ounguna  or  Gurguna.'  This 
prince  is  known  to  as  especially  as  the  builder  of  the  great 
public  cemeteries  which  now  form  the  most  conspicudua  objects 
amoog  the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  and  the  construction  of  which  is 
Bo  remarkable.'  Ismi-d^on  and  his  sou  must  have  occupied 
the  Chaldsean  throne  during  most  of  the  later  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  before  our  era — from  about  B.C.  1850  to  B.c. 
1800. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
order  of  the  monumental  kings,  from  the  position  of  their  bricks 
in  the  principal  Chaldiean  ruins  and  the  general  character  of 
their  insmptions.  But  the  relative  place  occupied  in  the  series 
by  the  later  monarchs  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  their  records 
bang  scattered  and  unconnected,  while  their  styles  of  inscrip- 
tion vaty  but  slightly.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  writer 
has  left  us  a  list  corresponding  in  Babylonian  history  with  that 
which  Manetho  put  on  record  for  Egyptian ;  since  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  arrange  our  names  in  an  order  which  rests  on  little 
more  than  conjecture.* 

The  monumental  king  who  is  thought  to  have  approached 
the  nearest  to  Quiguna  is  Naram-Sin,  of  whom  a  I'ecord  has  been 
discovered  at  Babylon,"  and  who  is  mentioned  in  a  late  inscrip- 
tion* as  the  builder,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  of  a  temple 
at  the  city  of  Agana.   His  date  is  probably  about  B.C.  1750.   The 


atnpa  liaTe  been  diacoraced  at  Eileh- 
Sharghat.  Tbe  titlea  Bssumed  &re  »ud 
to  "  belong  to  the  moat  bumble  dua  of 
dignities."  (Sir  H.  RawUnsoii,  in 
luthor's  Herodotut,  ToL  L  p.  448,  note'.) 
'  For  ioscriptioni  of  Ourcuno,  see 
-BriJu*  Jf uwrum  &rwt,  ToL  L  PL  2,No.  T* 
Same  doubt  tua  been  sntertained  as  t 
whether  this  prince  waa  the  aaa  or  th 
gnodKm  of  iBtni-digon,  but  an  th 
whole  the  verdict  of  cuaeiform  Bcholan 
hu  been  in  favour  of  the  interpretotioa 
of  these  inscriptioiu  which  mikkea  bim 

'  See  abaire,  ch.  *.  pp.  88-90. 

'  BeroeuB  gave  no  doubt  the  complete 
htt ;  but  hia  namea  have  not  been  pra- 
»e"ed  to  us.    The  brief  Chaldjean  liat 


in  Syncellug  (p.  169)  probably  came 
from  him  ;  but  the  names  eeem  to  have 
betoaged  to  the  Srstor  mythical  dTnaaty. 
One  might  have  hoped  to  obtain  aome 
help   from   CteeiaB'B  Aeejiian   list,   ae 

2182,  when  Asajria  waa  B  mare  pro- 
vinoe  of  the  Choldxan  Empire.  But 
it  presente  eveiy  appearanoe  of  on  ab- 
Bolute  forgery,  being  compoaed  of  Arian, 
Semitic,  Egyptian,  and  Qreek  appello- 
tions,  nith  a  aprinkling  of  terms  bor- 
rowed from  geography. 

'  Brit.  Jfw.  Seria,  voL  i.  PI.  3.  No.  7. 

*  The  tact  ia  reoorded  by  Nabonidua 
— the  I^bynetui  of  Herodotus — on  tbe 
famous  Mugheir  cylinder.  {Brit.  Mvt. 
Stria,  voL  L  PI.  BB  ;  ooL  2, 1.  30.) 
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seat  of  bis  court  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  Babylon, 
which  bad  by  this  time  risen  into  metropolitan  consequence.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  Ume  went  on,  the  tendency  was  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  and  empire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sea.  The  early  mouarchs  reign  at  Ur  (jtfugbeir),  and  leave  no 
traces  of  themselves  further  north  than  Niffer.  Sin-Shada  holds 
his  court  at  Erecb  (Warka),  twenty-five  miles  above  Mugheu- ; 
while  Naram-Sin  is  connected  with  the  still  more  Dortbem  city 
of  Babylon.  We  shall  find  a  similar  tendency  in  Assyria,  as  it 
rose  into  power.  In  both  cases  we  may  regard  the  fact  as 
indicative  of  a  gradual  spread  of  empire  toioarda  tke  north,  and 
of  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  settled  government  in  that 
direction. 

A  king,  who  disputes  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  Naram-Sin, 
has  lefl  various  records  at  Erecb  or  Warka,'  which  appears  to 
have  been  his  capital  city.  It  is  proposed  to  call  him  Sin-Shada." 
He  constructed,  or  rather  re-built,  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
Bowariyeh  ruin,  or  great  temple,  which  TJrukh  raised  at  Warka 
to  Beltis ;  and  his  bricks  are  found  in  the  doorway  of  another 
large  ruin  (the  Wugwae)  at  the  same  place ;  it  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  latter  building  they  are  not  in  situ,  but  have 
been  transferred  from  some  earlier  edifice.'  His  reign  fell  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  b.c. 

Several  monarchs  of  the  Sin  series — i^.  monarchs  into  whose 
names  the  word  Sin,  the  name  of  the  Moon-god,  enters  as  an 
element — ^now  present  themselves.  The  most  important  of  them 
has  been  called  Zur-Sin.  This  king  erected  some  buildings  at 
Mugheir ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  very 
curious  town  whose  ruins  bear  at  the  present  day  the  name  of 
Abn-Shahrein.  A  description  of  the  principal  buildings  at  this 
wte  has  been  already  given."  They  exhibit  certain  improve- 
ments on  the  architecture  of  the  earlier  times,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  richly  ornamented,  at  least  in  parts.    At  the 


'  Brit.  Mvt.  Strut,  vol.  i.  PI.  3,  Na  3.  |  certninljr  a  fenule  DMDe. 

'  Sin^Sludik   (eetDH   to   hare  imme-  '  LoitaM,CltaldaaMdS)uia»a,i^3^ 

diately  luccecded  a  queen.     He  chIIb      p.  ISl. 

hinueir  "aaa  at   Bilafat,"  wbich  u  I       "See  above,  pp.  7B,  60, 
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same  time  they  contain  among  their  dibria  remarkable  proofs 
of  the  small  advance  which  had  as  yet  been  made  in  some  of 
the  mmplest  arts.  Flint  knives  and  other  implements,  stone 
batchets,  chisels,  and  nails,  are  abundant  in  the  ruins;  and 
though  the  use  of  metal  is  not  unknown,  it  seems  to  have  been 
comparatively  rare.  When  a  metfd  is  fomid,  it  is  either  gold  or 
bronze,  no  trace  of  iron  (except  in  ornaments  of  the  person) 
appearing  in  any  of  the  Chaldtean  remains.  Zur-  Sin,  Bim-Sin,^ 
and  three  or  fourothermonarchs  of  the  ;Si'n  series,  whose  names 
are  imperfect  or  uncertain,  may  be  a^gned  to  the  period  in- 
cluded between  B.c.  1700  and  B.C.  1546. 

Another  monarch,  and  the  only  other  monumental  name  that 
we  can  assign  to  Berosus's  fourth  dynasty,  b  a  certain  Nur-Yid, 
who  appeals  by  the  Chaldaean  sale-tablets  to  have  been  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Rim-Sin,  the  last  king  of  the  Sin 
series.  Nur-Yul  has  lelt  no  buildings  or  inscriptions ;  and  we 
seem  to  see  in  tiie  absence  of  all  important  monuments  at  this 
time  a  period  of  depression,  such  as  commonly  in  the  liistoiy  of 
nations  precedes  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  new  dynasty  or  a 
conquest. 

The  remaining  monumental  kings  belong  almost  certainly  to 
the  fifth,  or  Arabian,  dynasty  of  Berosus,  to  which  he  assigns 
the  period  of  245  years— from  about  B.a  1546  to  B.C.  1300. 
That  the  list  comprises  as  many  as  fifteen  names,  whereas 
Berosus  speaks  of  nine  Arabian  kings  only,  need  not  surprise 
MS,  since  it  is  not  improbable  that  Berosus  may  have  omitted 
kings  who  reigoed  for  less  than  a  year. '  To  arrange  the  fifteen 
monarchs'  in  chronological  order  is,  unfortunately,  impossible. 
Only  three  of  them  have  left  monuments.     The  names  of  the 


■  Itiii|.Sm  hat  Ml  ft  very  fine  inscrip- 
tioD  on  >  Bmall  black  tablet,  found  at 
Hugbeir.  {Brit.  Miu.  Sertii,  vol.  L 
PL3,No.lO.) 

*  Aa  PColem;  did  in  hia  Canou. 

*  3ome  writera  have  exaggerated  the 
number  of  the  namea  to  twenty-four  or 
tweatr-five.     (See  Oppert,   Sxpiditiim 


I  Mitc^olamie, 
mpare  Lenonnant,  ifanud 


27tli  and  t 

iIBiiloirt  anaaaie  de  VOritnl,  voL  ii. 
pik  25,  S3.)    But  this  is  b;  misundei^ 


Bucceafioni  to  Khunmu-nibi  (p.  S2)  by 
not  seeing  that  the  tablet  in  bilinguu, 
and  countjng  in  Gve  franjlafunu  ot 
namea  which  be  haa  already  reckoned. 
H.  Opprrt  does  not  toll  into  Utia  error, 
but  unduly  enlarges  bis  lojvi  liat  \ij 
counting  twelve  names  from  the  ob- 
verte  of  the  tablet  whicb  there  ii  no 
ground  for  regarding  as  royal  namee  at 
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others  are  found  on  linguistic  and  other  tablets,  in  a  connection 
which  rarely  enables  as  to  determine  anything  with  respect  to 
their  relatire  priority  or  posteriority,*  We  can,  however, 
definitely  place  seven  names,  two  at  the  beginning  and  five 
towards  the  end  of  the  aeries,  thus  leaving  only  eight  whose 
position  in  the  iist  is  undetermined. 

The  series  commences  with  a  great  king,  named  Ehamma- 
rabi,who  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  the  "Arab" 
chief  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  depression  of 
Chaldeea  under  the  later  monarchs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  by  in- 
trigue or  conquest  established  his  dominion  over  tiie  coontiy,  and 
left  the  crown  to  his  descendants.  Khammu-rabi  is  especially 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  (so  iar  as  appears)  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchs  to  conceive  the  notion  of  carrying  out  a 
sjrstem  of  artificial  irrigation  in  his  dominions,  by  means  of 
a  canal  derived  from  one  of  the  great  rivers.  The  Nahar~ 
Kkammu-rabi  ("  River  of  Ehammu-rabi "),  whereof  he  boasts 
in  one  of  his  inscriptions,'  was  no  doubt,  as  he  states,  "  a 
blessing  to  ihe  Babylonians  " — it  "  changed  desert  plains  into 
well-watered  fields ;  it  spread  around  fertility  and  abundance  " 
— it  brought  a  whole  district,  previously  barren,  into  cultivation, 
and  it  set  an  example,  which  the  best  of  Uie  later  monarchs 
followed,  of  a  mode  whereby  the  productiveness  of  the  country 
might  be  increased  to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent. 

Khammu-rabi  was  also  distinguished  as  a  builder.  He 
repaired  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,'  and  con- 
structed for  himself  a  new  palace  at  Ealwadha,  or  Chilmad,  not 


"  Eight  roraJ  namaa  follow  Kluumnu- 
tM  on  the  tablet  nbove  mentioDed 
(boo  last  note).  It  might  Lave  been  sup' 
poied  tbat  thej  would  occur  in  cLtddo- 
logicol  order.  But.  in  fact,  Kliuomu- 
rabi's  Bucceaaor,  hia  bod,  Saouu-ilvins, 
ia  omitted  ;  uid  Kuiri-galzii,  the  eon  of 
Puma-purijBA,  who  waa  the  third  king 
after  hia  father,  ia  put  in  the  fifth  place 
before  him.  The  order  of  the  namea 
caoDot,  therefore,  be  chronologicaL 

•  Thia  inscription  is  on  it  whits  atona 
ID  the  Huaeum  of  th«  Loutts.  It  haa 
beBn  publiabed  with  a.  comment  by  M. 


haa  aJao  been  tranalated  by  U.  Oppert 
in  the  Exptditiim,  toL  i.  pp.  i67,  268. 
H.  Lenonnant  BBsumea  witjiout  reaaoD 
{Mativd,  vol.  ii.  p.  31)  the  identity  of 
tlie  ya/iar-Khammtirabi  with  the  JVoAr- 
MaUha  of  NebuohadDezzar. 

'  See  BrU.  Jfu*.  Strict,  vol.  i.  PL  4, 
No.  1-7. ;  Inner.  2  (tranalatod  bj  M.  Op- 
peri^  Expiditioii,  Tol.  L  p.  267);  and 
compare  the  cylinder  of  Ifabtnudua. 
(Brit.  M.  Sena,  vol.  I  PL  69,  coL  ii 
LI.) 
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far  from  the  modem  Baghdad.^  His  inscriptiona  have  beea 
found  at  Babyloo,  at  Zergfaul,  and  at  Tel-Sifr ;  and  it  is  thonglit 
probable  that  he  made  Babylon  his  ordinary  place  of  residence. 
His  reign  probably  covered  the  space  from  about  B.c.  1546  to 
B.C.  1520,  when  be  left  his  crown  to  his  son,  Samsu-iluna.  Of 
this  monarch  our  notices  are  exceedingly  scanty.  We  know 
him  only  from  the  Tel-Sifr  clay  tablets,  several  of  which  are 
dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign.  He  held  the  crown  probably 
from  about  b.c.  1520  to  B.c.  1500. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  this  we  come  upon  a  group 
of  names,  belonging  almost  certainly  to  this  same  dynaety,  which 
possess  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  connect 
the  closing  period  of  the  First,  or  Chaldiean,  with  the  opening 
portion  of  the  Second,  or  Assyrian,  Monarchy.  A  succession  of 
five  Babylonian  monarchs  is  mentioned  on  an  Assyrian  tablet, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  record  the  synchronous  history  of  the 
two  countries.'  These  monarchs  are  contemporary  with  inde- 
pendentAssyrian  princes,and  have  relations  towards  them  which 
are  sometimes  peaceful,  sometimes  warlike.  Eara-in-das,  the 
first  of  the  five,  is  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Asshur-bel-nisi-su, 
king  of  Assyria,  and  concludes  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
This  treaty  is  renewed  between  his  successor,  Puma-puriyas, 
and  Buzur-Asshur,  the  successor  of  Asshur-bel-nisi-su  on  the 
throne  of  Assyria.  Not  long  afterwards  a  third  Assyrian  monarch, 
Asshur-npallit,  obtiuns  the  crown,  and  Puma-puriyas  not  only 
continues  on  the  old  terms  of  amity  with  him,  but  draws  the 
ties  which  unite  the  two  royal  fiunilies  closer  by  marrying 
Asshnr-upaJlit's  daughter.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is  a  prince 
named  Kara-khar-das,  who,  on  the  death  of  Fuma-puriyas, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon.  But  now  a  revolution  occurs.  A 
certain  Nazi-bugas  rises  in  revolt,  puts  Eara-khar-daa  to  death, 
and  succeeds  in  making  himself  king.  Hereupon  Asshur-upallit 
takes  up  arms,  invades  Bahylonia,  defeats  and  kills  Nazi-bugas, 
and  places  upon  the  throne  a  brother  of  the  murdered  Eara- 
khar-das,  a  younger  son  of  Fuma-puriyas,  by  name  Euni-galzu, 

'  JlriL  M.  Serit*,  toL  L  PL  4,  No.  it.  Ids.  3.  *  Ibid,  vol  iL  p.  C5. 
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or  Duni-galzu.     These  eventa  may  be  assigned  with  much  pro- 
bability to  the  period  between  B.c.  1440  and  RC.  1380."* 

Of  the  five  consecutive  monarcbs  presented  to  our  notice  in 
this  interesting  document,  two  are  known  to  us  by  their  own 
inscriptions.   Memorials  of  Puma-puiiyas  and  Kuni-galzn,  very 
similar  in  their  general  character,  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  Chaldsea.  Those  ofFuma-puriyas  come  from  Senkereh/ 
the  ancient  Laraa,  and  consist  of  bricks,  showing  that  he  repaired 
the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  at  that  city — which  was  originally 
built  by  Urukh.     Kurri^alzu's  memorials  comprise  bricks  from 
Mugheir  (Ur)  and  Akker- 
kuf,'   together   with   his 
I  signet-seal,     which     was 
j  found  at  Baghdad  in  the 
year  I860.'     It  also  ap- 
pears by  an  inscription  of 
Nabonidus'  that  he  re- 

Sigaet  seal  of  £urri-galzu,  Eiag  of  Babylon,     paired    a    temple  at    tbd 

city  of  Agana,  and  left  an  inscription  there. 

But  the  chief  fame  of  Kurri-galzu  arises  from  his  having  been 
the  founder  of  an  important  city.  The  remarkable  remains  at 
Akkerkuf,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  former 
chapter,'  mark  the  site  of  a  town  of  his  erection.  It  is  conjec- 
tured with  some  reason  that  this  place  is  the  Dur-Eurri-galzu  of 
the  later  Assyrian  inscriptions — a  place  of  so  much  consequence 
in  the  time  of  Sarogn  that  he  caUa  it  "  the  key  of  the  country." 

The  remaining  monarcbs,  who  are  on  strong  grounds  of  pro- 


"  The  positJon  of  Hie  kingH,  Anabur- 
bel-niai-su,  Buzur-Anhur,  uid  Auhur- 
upallit,  in  the  AsBj'riBii  litt,  has  been  defl- 
mtoly  filed  by  Mr.  G.  Smith's  diBcoverj 
in  1369  of  aa  inscription  of  Pudiel,  in 
which  he  stAtes  that  Aeehur-upallit  was 
his  OTBodfather.  We  have  thiia  now  n 
contmuous  Buocession  from  Anhur-bel- 
uisI'BU  to  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon ;  and  as  this  conquest  is 
fixed  to  about  b.c.  1300,  we  on  count 
back  to  ABsbur-bel-nisi-su  b;  aUowiog 
an  average  of  twenty  years  to  a  reign, 
and  approximately  ni  his  date  as  from 


B.C.  1110  to  1120. 

'  Brit.  Hut.  Stria,  vol  I  PI.  4,  No. 
liu.  '  Ibid.  PL  4,  No.  xiv 

*  The  inacription  on  the  seal  is  read 
as    follows  : — "  Kurri-galiu,    king   of 

,  son  of  Puma-puriyas,  king 

oE  Babylon."     (See  Brit.  Mta.  Srria, 
vol.  i.,  Table  of  Contents,  PI.  i.  No.  av.) 

•  Ibid.  pL  es,  col.  ii.  L  32. 

*See  above,  p.  21.  The  bricks  of 
Kurri-galiu  are  not  found,  however, 
in  the  great  ruin,  which  is  most  pro- 
bably a  Parthian  work. 
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liability,  etymological  and  other,  assigned  to  this  dynasty  are 
Saga-raktiyae,*  the  founder  of  a  Temple  of  the  male  and  female 
Sun  at  Sippara/  Ammidi-kaga,  Simbar-sikliu,  Kharbi-sildiu, 
Ulam-puriyas,  Kad-urdas,  Mili-sikhu,  and  Kara-kharbi.  No- 
thing is  known  at  present  of  the  position  which  any  of  these 
monarchs  held  in  the  dynasty,  or  of  their  relationship  to  the 
kings  previously  mentioned,  or  to  each  other.  Most  of  them 
are  known  to  us  simply  from  their  occurrence  in  a  bilingual  list 
of  kings,  together  with  Khammu-rabi,  Kurri-galzu,  and  Puma- 
puriyas.  The  list  in  question  appears  not  to  he  chronological.' 
Modem  research  hss  thus  supplied  us  with  memorials  (or  at 
any  rate  with  the  names)  of  some  thirty  kings,  who  ruled  in  tiie 
country  properly  termed  Chaldiea  at  a  very  remote  date.  Their 
antiquity  is  evidenced  by  the  character  of  their  buildings  and 
of  their  inscriptions,  which  are  unmistakably  rude  and  archaic. 
It  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  builders  of 
certainly  the  most  ancient  edifices  whereof  the  country  contuns 
any  trace.  The  probable  connexion  of  two  of  them'  with  the 
only  king  known  previously  from  good  authority  to  have  reigned 
in  the  country  during  the  primitive  ages  confirms  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  remains  themselves ;  which  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  monumental  dates  assigned  to  two" 
of  them,  which  pUce  them  respectively  in  the  twenty-third  and 
the  nineteenth  century  before  our  era.  That  the  kings  belong 
to  one  series,  and  (speaking  broadly)  to  one  time,  is  evidenced 
by  the  similarity  of  the  tiUes  which  they  use,  by  their  unin- 
terrupted worship  of  the  same  gods,  and  by  the  general  resem- 
blance of  tiie  language  and  mode  of  writing  which  they  employ." 


*  Ssga-rabtiyas  u  by  some  regarded 
u  Uie  father  of  Noram-Sin  (Oppert, 
Sxpidaion,  vol.  L  p.  273,  ante';  1«- 
nonuant,  Manad,  ToL  ii.  p.  27).  But 
the  foundaUon  of  tliis  notion  ie  the 
identJGcation  of  a  temple  bearing  the 
name  of  I'tmat  at  Agana,  with  a  temple 
of  the  same  name  at  Sippara.  Agiuia 
and  tiippara  must,  however,  hare  been 
diatinot  cities. 

'  £rU.  Mill.  Seriet,  vo\.  i.  PI.  89,  coL 
iiL  1.  20.        '  See  above,  p.  188,  note ', 

*  Eudur-NaUiiuita,      and      Kudur- 


Mabuk,  who  are  certun];  to  be  am- 
ntcUd  with  the  Chedor-laomer  (Eudur- 
Lagamer)  of  Scripture.  (See  above,  pp. 
182,  IBS.) 

"  Kudur-Hokhunla  and  Ismi-dagon. 
(See  p.  164.) 

"  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon  aaya  : — "  AH  the 
kinga  whose  moDumenta  are  found  in 
ancient  Chaldna  used  the  eame  language 
and  the  aame  form  of  writing ;  they 
profcwed  the  tame  religion,  inhabited 
the  Bame  cities,  and  followed  the  same 
toaditiona.  TemplM  built  in  the  eariiert 
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That  the  time  to  which  they  belong  is  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
As^ria  to  greatness  appears  from  the  BjnchroDism  of  the  later 
monarchs  of  the  Chaldtean  with  the  earliest  of  the  Assyrian  list, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  tlte  namee  borne  by  the  Eahylonian 
kings  after  Assyria  became  the  leading  power  in  the  country 
are  not  only  different,  but  ofa  different  type.  If  it  be  objected 
that  the  number  of  thirty  kings  is  insufficient  for  the  space  over 
which  they  have  in  our  scheme  been  spread,  we  may  answer 
that  it  has  never  been  supposed  by  any  one  that  the  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  kings,  of  whom  distinct  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  account^  are  a  complete  list  of  alt  the  Cbaldaean  sove- 
reigns .  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  a  very  incom- 
plete list,  like  that  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
or  thatwhich  the  later  Romans  poeseesed  of  their  early  monarchs. 
The  monuments  themselves  present  indications  of  several  other 
names  of  kings,  belon^ng  evidently  to  the  same  series,^  which 
are  too  obscure  or  too  ill^ble  for  transliteration.  And  there 
may,  of  course,  have  been  many  others  of  whom  no  traces  remain, 
or  of  whom  none  have  been  as  yet  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  number  of  the  early  Chaldasan 
kings  reported  by  Polyhistor '  is  preposterous.  If  sixty-eight 
consecutive  monarchs  held  the  Chaldean  throne  between  B.C. 
2286  and  B.C.  1646,  they  must  have  reigned  on  an  average  less 
jhaxi  eleven  years  apiece.  Nay,  if  forty-nine  ruled  between 
B.a  2004  and  B.c.  1546,  covering  a  space  of  little  more  than  four 
centuries  and  a  half— which  is  what  Berosus  is  made  to  assert — 
these  later  monarchs  cannot  even  have  reigned  so  long  as  ten 
yeaiseach,  anaverage  which  may  be  pronounced  quite  impossible 
in  a  settled  monarchy  such  as  the  Chaldfean.  The  probability 
would  seem  to  be  that  Berosus  has  been  misreported,  his  numbers 
having  suffered  corruption  during  their  passage  through  so  many 
hands,*  and  being  in  this  instance  quite  untrustworthy.    We 


IdmM  rsceiTed  . 
cewf  a  gener&tioiui,  and  wore  repured 
md  Bdonied  l^  a  long  Bsriee  of  monarclu, 
eren  down  to  the  time  of  the  Semitic 
KalieDidiu."      (Rawlimou'i  Bavdotut, 


'  See  the  author's  Mtrodiyttit,  toL  i. 
p.  140. 

'  See  tb«  fngmenta  of  this  writer 
preaerred  Iqr  Eiuebiui  (Cknm.  Can. 
para.  L  0.  4). 

*  llie  mndi  of  PoljMitor  are  re- 
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may  conjecture  that  the  actual  number  of  reigns  which  he 
intended  to  allow  his  fourth  dynasty  was  nineteen/  or  at  the 
utmost  twenty-nine,  the  former  of  which  numbers  would  give 
the  common  averse  of  twenty-four  years,  while  the  latter  would 
produce  the  less  usual  but  still  possible  one  of  8ix1«en  years. 

The  monarchy,  which  we  have  had  under  review,  is  one,  no 
doubt,  rather  curious  from  its  antiquity  than  illustrioua  from 
its  great  names,  or  admirable  for  the  extent  of  its  dominions. 
Less  ancient  than  the  Egyptian,  it  claims  the  advantage  of 
priority  over  eveiy  empire  or  kiagdoid  which  has  grown  up  upon 
the  soil  of  Asia.  The  Arian,  Turanian,  and  even  the  Semitic 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  in  the  nomadic  condition,  when  the 
Cusbite  settlers  in  Lower  Babylonia  betook  themselves  to  agri* 
culture,  erected  temples,  built  cities,  and  established  a  strong 
and  settled  government.  The  leaven  which  was  to  spread  by 
degrees  through  (he  Asiatic  peoples  was  first  deposited  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  mouth  ofthe"  Great  River;"* 
and  hence  civilisation,  science,  letters,  art,  extended  them- 
selves  northward,  and  eastward,  and  westward.  Assyria,  Media, 
Semitic  Babylonia,  Persia,  as  they  derived  from  Chaldsea  the 
character  of  their  writing,*  so  were  they  indebted  to  the  same 
counbry  for  their  general  notions  of  government  and  administra- 
tion, for  their  architecture,  their  decorative  art,  and  still  more 
for  their  science  and  literature.  Each  people  no  doubt  modified 
in  some  measure  the  boon  received,  adding  more  or  less  of  its 
own  to  the  common  inheritance.     But  Cbaldeea  stands  forth  as 


ported  to  HI  bjr  Eaiebiul  in  a  work  (his 
Chroniea)  the  origiiial  of  vhich  is  loit, 
and  which  we  have  only  in  an  AnuemBD 
venioiL  PoljluBtor  himself  does  not 
appear  to  have  read  the  work  of  £e- 
ToauB.  He  doriTeB  his  knowledge  oE  it 
from  Apollodoius.  Thus  we  have  Be- 
rcmu  at  fifth  band — through  Apollo- 
diH*Ut,  Poljhiator,  Euaebiua,  and  the 
AiweDiaa  timuUtor.  Hence  the  ai- 
ctDent  adrioe  of  C.  MuUer — "  Igitur 
data  per  tot  manua  migraierint  qiiie  ad 
nne  perduTarunt  fragmenta,  haud  mint. 
beris  variia  modia  verba  Beroai  defor- 
matk  «aMk  c&Tendumque  ne  Beroao  im- 
putemoa  qnn  aDot  imputaoda  eicerp. 


toribua."     {Fragm..  Hut.    Or.  toL  iL 

p.  m.) 

*  The  change  of  A9  into  A6  la  one 
tot;  likely  to  occur,  and  ha«  numeroua 
parallela. 

*  Oen.  IV.  IS  ;  Deut.  i.  7  ;  Joeb.  i.  4. 
"The    alphabet*,    aa    well    as    the 

languages,  of  thoe  varioua  racea  di&r ; 
but,  aa  ta  aaaume  the  wedge  aa  the 
ultiiaate  element  out  of  which  their 
lettera  are  formed,  it  aeama  almoat  cer- 
tain that  they  ]eamt  the  art  of  writing 
from  one  another.  If  ao,  Chaldeaa  baa 
on  even  ground  the  best  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  teacher  of  the  othen. 
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the  great  parent  and  origmal  inventre&s  of  Asiatic  civilisatioD, 
without  any  rival  that  can  reasonably  dispute  her  claims. 

The  great  men  of  the  Empire  are  Nimrod,  Urukh.and  Chedor- 
laomer.  Nimrod,  the  founder,  has  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
that  he  was  "a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  ;""'a  mighty  hunter;"" 
the  establisher  of  a  "  kingdom,"  when  kingdoms  had  scarcely 
be^ou  to  be  known ;  the  builder  of  four  great  and  &moas  cities, 
"Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cahieh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,"*  or  Mesopotamia.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  selecting 
a  sit©  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  development  of  a  great  power  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,^  and  of  binding  men  together  into 
a  community  which  events  proved  to  possess  within  it  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  and  permanence.  Whether  he  bad,  indeed, 
the  rebellioiis  and  apostate  character  which  numerous  traditions, 
Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Armenian, '  assign  to  him  ;  whether  he 
was  in  reality  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  tower  related  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,'  we  have  no  means 
of  positively  determining.  The  langnage  of  Scripture  with 
regard  to  Nimrod  is  laudatory  rather  than  the  contrary ;'  and 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  Tiexua 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  that  the  traditions  above  mentioned 
originated.*    Nimrod, "  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  had 


'OCD.  I 

•lb.  y 


mIO. 


'Ib.v, 


"  In  Ut«T  times,  when  dviliaatlon 
WM  more  adTanoed,  leu  fruitful  tracta 
mfty,  bj  callins  forth  men's  powers, 
have  produced  th&  moflt  poiBHant  TBCfB 
(■ee  Uerod.  ix.  ad  Sa.);  but  in  tlis  first 
■gea  onl;  fertile  r^ons  could  nurture 
and  develop  greatness.  Elsewhere  man's 
life  <Kw  a  struggle  for  bare  eiiBteoce. 

'  Joeephus  nmk«e  Kimrod  the  prime 
moTST  in  the  buHdmg  of  the  tower  (J  nt. 
JmL  L  4,  S  2)'  1^  Targumi  generally 
lake  the  same  view.  Some  of  the  Anibio 
baditioni  hare  been  already  mentioned. 
(Supia,  p.  161,  note'.)  The  Armenian 
■cooont  will  be  found  in  Hoaaa  of  Cho- 
rene,  who,  identifying  Kimrod  with 
BduB,  proceeds  to  deeoibe  him  as  the 
dikf  (rfthsQiants,  In  wltom  the  tower 
WIB  built,  proud  and  fieroe,  and  of  ia- 
■atiable  ambition,  mgoged  in  perpetual 


wars  with  his  neighbours.  {HitLArmai. 
I  6-10.)  '  Oan.  iL  1-9. 

*  Nimrod  is  called  "  a  mighty  one  in 
the  earth."  and  "a  mighty  hunter 
befoTt  the  Lord. "  Haoy  commeDtatoia 
have  observed  that  the  phrase  in  italics 
is  almost  always  used  in  a  good  sense, 
implying  the  countenance  and  faTour 
of  Ood,  and  his  blessing  on  the  work 
which  is  said  to  have  been  done  "before" 
him,  or  "in  his  sight." 

*  ConuDBDlatora  seem  geiUTOUy  to 
buTe  supposed  that  the  building,  or 
attempt  to  build,  described  in  Qeo.  zL 
1-9,  is  the  building  of  Babel  ascribed  to 
Nimrod  in  Qen.  x.  10.  But  thiseannot 
be  so:  for  in  Qen.iL  we  are  told,  "they 
t^offta  build  the  cdtj."  The  buth 
seems  to  be  that  the  tenth  chapter  ia 
parenthetical,  and  the  author  in  ch.  xi. 


haoktc 
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not  ID  ibe  days  of  Mosee  that  ill  reputation  which  attached  to 
him  in  later  ages,  when  he  was  regarded  as  the  great  Titan  or 
Giant,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods,  and  who  was  at  once  the 
builder  of  the  tower,  and  the  persecutor  who  forced  Abraham  to 
quit  his  original  country.  It  ia  at  least  doubtful  wheUier  we 
ought  to  allow  any  weight  at  all  to  the  additiooB  and  embelliah- 
ments  with  which  later  writers,  so  much  wiser  than  Moses,  have 
overlaid  the  Bimplicity  of  his  narrative. 

Xlrukh,  whose  fame  may  possibly  have  reached  the  Romans/ 
was  the  great  Chald^ean  architect.  To  him  belongs,  apparently, 
the  conception  of  the  Babylonian  temple,  with  its  rectangular 
base,  carefully  placed  so  as  to  present  its  angles  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  its  receding  stages,  its  buttresses,  its  drains,  its 
sloped  walls,  its  external  staircases  for  ascent,  and  its  ornamental 
shrine  crowning  the  whole.  At  any  rate,  if  he  was  not  the  first 
to  conceive  and  erect  such  structures,  he  set  the  example  of 
building  them  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  solidity  as  to  secure 
their  long  continuance,  and  render  them  well-nigh  imperishable. 
There  is  no  appearance  in  all  Chaldiea,  so  fJEir  as  it  has  been 
explored,  of  any  building  which  can  be  even  probably  assigned 
to  a  date  anterior  to  Unikh.  The  attempted  tower  was  no  donbt 
earlier ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  building  of  the  same  type  ;* 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  remnant,  or  indeed 
any  trace,  of  this  primitive  edifice,  has  continued  to  exist  to  our 
day.  The  structures  of  the  most  archaic  character  throughout 
Cbaldsea  are,  one  and  all,  the  work  of  King  Urukh,  who  was 
not  content  to  adorn  his  metropolitan  city  only  with  one  of  the 
new  edifices,  but  added  a  similiu'  ornament  to  each  of  the  great 
cities  within  his  empire.' 

The  great  builder  was  followed  shortly  by  the  great  conqueror. 
Kudur-Lagamer,  the  Elamitic  prince,  who,  more  than  twenty 
centuries  before  our  era^  having  extended  his  dominion  over 
Babylonia  and  the  adjoining  regions,  marched  an  army  a  dia- 

*If,  that  ii,  ibe  Orchunua  of  Ovid,  1  Babel"  io  Smith'i  DkCrnnary  ^  lie 
ia  really  to  be  coauected  with  tlie  word      Bible,  voL  L  pp.  IGS-ISO, 
DOIT  mid  as  Urukh.  '  See  aborc^  p.  166. 

'  See  the  article  on  Oia  "Tower  of  I 
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taDce  of  1200  miles^  from  the  shores  of  the  Feruan  Gulf  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  held  Palestine  and  Syria  in  subjection  for  twelve 
years,  thus  effecting  coDquests  which  were  not  again  made  from 
the  same  quarter  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  has  a  good  daim  to  be  re- 
garded aa  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  the  world's 
bistoty — being,  as  he  is,  the  forerunner  and  prototype  of  all 
those  great  Oriental  conquerors  wlio  from  time  to  time  have 
built  up  vast  empires  in  AsUk  out  of  heterogeneous  materials, 
which  have  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  successively  cnmihled 
to  decay.  At  a  time  when  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  never  ventured 
beyond  their  borders,  unless  it  were  for  a  foray  in  Ethiopia,' 
and  when  in  Asia  no  monarch  had  held  dominion  over  more  than 
a  few  petty  tribes,  and  a  few  hundred  miles  of  territory,  he  con- 
ceived the  magnificent  notion  of  binding  into  one  the  manifold 
nations  inhabiting  the  vast  tract  which  Uee  between  the  Zagros 
mountain-range  and  the  Mediterranean.  Lord  by  inheritance 
(aa  we  may  presume)  of  Elam  and  Chaldsea  or  Babylonia,  he  was 
not  content  with  these  ample  tracts,  but,  coveting  more,  pro- 
ceeded boldly  on  a  career  of  conquest  up  the  Euphrates  valley, 
and  through  Syria,  into  Palestine.  Successful  here,  he  governed 
for  twelve  years  dominions  extending  near  a  thousand  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south  probably  not  much 
short  of  five  hundred.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold 
this  large  extent  of  territory ;  but  the  attempt  and  the  success 
temporarily  attending  it  are  memorable  circumstances,  and 
were  probably  long  held  in  remembrance  through  Western  Asia, 
where  they  served  as  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  ambition 
of  later  monarchs. 

These,  then,  ai'e  the  great  men  of  the  Chaldasan  empire.  Its 
extent,  as  we  have  seen,  varied  greatly  at  difierent  periods. 
Under  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty — to  which  Urukh  and  Hgi 
belonged — it  was  probably  confined  to  the  alluvium,  which  seems 

ia  cot  mora  than  800  miles ;  but  the 
desert  cannot  be  croaaed  hj  an  aTvay, 

'  See  the  "  Historical  Essay  "  of  Sir 
G.  Wilkiiuoii,  in  tbe  autbor'B  Serodolut, 
lukii.  Tbe  direct  diitaocebythedeurt      toL  iL  pp.  S11-3BI. 
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then  to  have  been  not  more  than  300  miles  in  length  along  the 
course  of  the  rivers,"  and  which  is  about  70  or  80  miles  in  breadth 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Arabian  desert.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  dynasty  it  received  a  vast  increase,  being  carried  in  one 
direction  to  the  Elamitic  mountains,  and  in  another  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  the  conquests  of  Rudur-Nakhuuta  and  Chedor- 
laomer.  On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  prince  it  agun  contracted, 
though  to  what  extent  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  It 
is  probable  that  Elam  or  Susiana,  and  not  unlikely  that  the 
Euphrates  valley,  for  a  considerable  distance  above  Hit,  formed 
parts  of  the  Chaldean  Empire  after  the  loss  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Assyria  occupied  a  similar  position,  at  any  rate  from  the 
time  of  Ismi-d^on,  whose  son  built  a  temple  at  Kileh-Sberghat 
or  Asshur.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  subjection  of 
Assyria  continued  to  the  very  end  of  the  dynasty,  and  that 
this  region,  whose  capital  was  at  Kileh-Sbeighat,  was  adminis- 
tered by  viceroys  deriving  their  authority  from  the  Chaldeean 
monarchs.'  These  monarchs,  as  has  been  already  observed,* 
gradually  remove  tiieir  capital  more  and  more  northwards^  by 
which  it  would  appear  as  if  their  empire  tended  to  progress  in 
that  direction. 

The  different  dynasties  which  ruled  in  Chaldsea  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Assyrian  influence,  whether  Chaldsean,  Susia- 
nian,  or  Arabian,  seem  to  have  been  of  kindred  race ;  and, 
whether  they  established  themselves  by  conquest,  or  in  a  more 
peaceful  manner,  te  have  made  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  lan- 
guage, religion,  or  custems  of  the  Empire.  The  so-called  Arab 
kings,  if  they  are  really  (as  we  have  supposed),  Ehammu-rabi 
and  his  successors,  show  themselves  by  their  names  and  their 
inscriptions  to  be  as  thoroughly  prote-Chaldteanas  Urukh  or 
Ilgi.  But  with  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  period  the 
case  is  altered.  From  the  time  of  Tiglathi-Nin  (about  B.a  1 300), 
the  Assyrian  conqueror  who  effected  the  subjugation  of  Babylon, 
a  strong  Semitising  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the  lower 
country — ^the  monarchs  cease  to  have  Turanian  or  Cushite  and 

■* Compiure  eh.  Lp.  4  '  Supn^  p.  ISJ,  note'.  *P.  160, 
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bear  instead  thoroughly  Assyrian  names ;  mscriptionB,  when 
they  occor,  are  in  the  Assyrian  language  and  character.  The 
entire  people  seems  by  degrees  to  have  been  Aasyrianised,  or  at 
any  rate  Semitised — assimilated,  that  is,  to  the  stock  of  nations 
to  which  the  Jews,  the  northern  Arabs,  the  Aramteans  or 
Syrians,  the  Phcenicians,  and  the  Assyrians  belong.  Their  lan- 
goage  fell  into  disuse,  and  grew  to  be  a  learned  tongue,  studied 
by  the  priests  and  the  Uterati ;  their  Cushite  character  was  lost, 
and  they  became,  as  a  people,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
Assyrians.*  After  ax  centuries  and  a  half  of  submission  and 
insignificance,  the  Chaldseans,  however,  began  to  revive  and  re- 
cover themselves — they  renewed  the  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence, and  in  the  year  b.c.  625  succeeded  in  establishiug  a 
second  kingdom,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  a  later  volume,  as 
the  fourth  or  Babylonian  Monarchy.  Even  when  this  monarchy 
met  its  death  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  nationaUty 
of  the  Chaldseans  was  not  swept  away.  We  find  them  recog- 
nised under  the  Persians,*  and  even  under  the  Parthians,"  as  a 
distinct  people.  When  at  last  they  cease  to  have  a  separate 
national  existence,  their  name  remains ;  and  it  is  in  memory 
01  the  successful  cultivation  of  their  favonrito  science  by 
the  people  of  Nimrod  &om  his  time  to  that  of  Alexander,  that 
the  professors  of  astronomical  and  astrological  learning  under  the 
Roman  Emperors  receive,  from  the  poets  and  historians  of  the 
time,  the  appellation  of  "  Chaldseans." ' 

*  Hence   Herodottu  k1w^«   Tegnrda  |  '  Strab.  zvi.  I,  §  S  ;  Flin.  S,  If.  vi. 

the  BabfloiuBiiB  as  As^riaiu,  uid  Bitb;-  28. 

Ipqu  u  a  district  of  Anyrub     (See  L  *  Jut.   Sat.   vL   GG2  ;   z.   94  ;  Tadt. 

IM.  178,  188,   192,  &a. ;  iii   S2  and  Ann.  ii.  27  ;  iii.  22  ;  t1.  20,  &o. ;  Suetm. 

15J.)                 *  Herod,  m  63.                  )  Tit.  YiltO.  U ;  Vil.  Domit.  14. 
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satisfactory^,  we  seek  to  find  certain  natural  limits  which  we  may 
regard  as  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  country,  in  two  directions 
we  seem  to  perceive  an  almost  unmistakable  line  of  demarca- 
tion. On  the  east  the  high  mountain-chain  of  Zagros,  pene- 
trable only  in  one  or  two  places,  forms  a  barrier  of  the  most 
marked  character,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  natural  limit  for 
which  we  are  looking.  On  the  south  a  less  striking,  but  not 
less  clearly  defined,  line — ^formed  by  the  abutment  of  the  upper 
and  slightly  elevated  plain  on  the  alluvinm  of  the  lower  valley  * 
— separates  Assyria  from  Babylonia,  Which  is  beet  regarded  as 
a  distinct  country.  In  the  two  remaining  directions,  there  is 
more  doubt  as  to  (he  most  proper  limit.  Northwards,  we  may 
either  view  Mount  Masius  as  the  natural  boundary,  or  the  course 
of  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekr  to  Til,  or  even  perhaps  the  Armenian 
mountain-chain  north  of  this  portion  of  the  Tigris,  irom  whence 
that  river  receives  its  early  tributaries.*  Westward,  we  might 
confine  Assyria  to  the  countiy  watered  by  the  affluents  of  (be 
Tigris,'  or  extend  it  so  as  to  include  the  Khabour  and  its 
bibutaries,  or  finally  venture  to  carry  it  across  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  make  it  be  bounded  by  the  Euphrates.  On 
the  whole  it  is  thought  that  in  both  the  doubted  cases  the 
wider  limits  are  historically  .the  truer  ones.  Assyrian  remains 
cover  the  entire  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Khabour, 
and  are  frequent  on  both  banks  of  the  latter  stream,  giving  on- 
mistakable  indications  of  a  long  occupation  of  that  region 
by  the  great  Mesopotamian  people.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
even  a  wider  tract  was  in  process  of  time  absorbed  by  the  con- 
querors ;  and  if  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  (be  countiy 
actually  taken  into  Assyria,  and  that  which  was  merely  con- 
quered and  held  in  subjection,  we  can  select  no  better  boundary 
than  the  Euphrates  westward,  and  northward  the  snowy  moun- 
tain-chain known  to  the  ancients  as  Mens  Niphates. 
If  Assyria  be  allowed  the  extent  which  is  here  assigned  to 


'  Su|ira,  p.  8.  *  Supra,  p.  9. 

*  Thu  ia  the  divudon  adopted  in  Qie  t  review  ol  the  geography  of  T 

geogiBplii<Bl  aasay,  coDtained  in  toL  i.   1  Aat. ;  but  is  leu  adapted  to  a  tpedtX 

of  Uw  author's  Mtndottu  (p.  SttO).    It  |  account  ol  ths  empin  of  the  Araynaiu. 
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ber,  sKe  will  be  a  country,  not  only  very  much  larger  than 
Chaldsea  or  Babylonia, but  positively  of  considerable  dimensionG, 
Beaching  on  the  north  to  the  thirty-eighth  and  on  the  south  to 
the  thirty-fourth  parallel,  she  had  a  length  diagonally  from 
Diarbekr  to  the  alluvium  of  350  miles,  and  a  breadth  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros  varying  &om  about  300  to 
170  miles.  Her  area  was  probably  not  less  than  75,000  square 
miles,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  Portugal,  and  not 
much  below  that  of  fireat  Britain.  She  would  thus  from  her 
mere  size  be  calculated  to  play  an  important  part  in  history ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  scarcely 
any  nation  with  which  she  came  in  contact  possessed  nearly 
so  extensive  a  territory. 

Within  the  limits  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  the  &ice  of  the 
country  is  tolerably  varied.  Possessing,  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
s  predominant  character  of  flatness,  the  territory  still  includes 
some  important  ranges  of  hills,  while  on  two  sides  it  abuts  upon 
lofty  mountain-chains.  Towards  the  north  and  east  it  is  pro- 
vided by  nature  with  an  ample  supply  of  water,  rills  every  where 
flowing  &om  the  Armenian  and  Kurdish  ranges,  which  soon 
collect  into  rapid  and  abundant  rivers.  The  central,  southern, 
and  western  regions  are,  however,  leas  bountifully  supplied ;  for 
though  the  Euphrates  washes  the  whole  western  and  south- 
western firontier,  it  spreads  fertility  only  along  ita  banks ;  and 
though  Mount  Masius  sends  down  upon  the  Mesopotamian  plain 
a  considerable  number  of  streams,  they  form  in  the  space  of  200 
miles  between  Balis  and  Mosul  but  two  rivers,  leaving  thus 
large  tracts  to  languish  for  want  of  the  precious  fluid.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts  is  likewise  felt  in 
these  regions,  which,  left  to  tiiemselves,  tend  to  acquire  the 
desert  character^  and  have  occasionally  been  regarded  as  actual 
parts  of  Arabia.' 

The  chief  natural  division  of  the  country  is  that  made  by 
the  Tigris,  which,  having  a  course  nearly  from  north  to  south, 
between  Til  and  Samarah,  separates  Assyria  into  a  western  and 


^S.mopbaa,Aiiai.l5,i  Ij  Plin.  iT.  iV.  t.  21 ;  Strab.  zvi.  1, 3  20. 
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a.  district.  Of  these  two,  the  eaatem  or  that  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  although  condderably  the  smaller,  has 
always  been  the  more  important  region.  Comparatively  narrow 
at  first,  it  broadens  as  the  course  of  the  river  is  descended,  tUl  it 
attiuns  about  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  a  width  of  130  or  140 
miles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of  rich  and  productive 
plains,  lying  along  the  courses  of  the  various  tributaries  which 
flow  from  Mount  Zagros  into  the  Tigris,  and  often  of  a  semi- 
alluvial  character.  These  plains  are  not,  however,  continuous. 
Detached  ranges  of  hills,  with  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the 
Zagros  chain,  intersect  the  flat  rich  country,  separating  the 
plains  from  one  another,  and  supplying  small  streams^  and 
brooks  in  addition  to  the  various  rivers,  which,  rising  within  or 
beyond  the  great  mountain  barrier,  traverse  the  plains  on  their 
way  to  the  Tigris.  The  hills  themselves — known  now  as  the 
Jebel  llaklub,  the  Ain-es-sufra,  the  Karachok,  &c. — are  for  the 
most  part  bare  and  sterile.  In  form  they  are  hogbacked,  and 
viewed  from  a  distance  have  a  smooth  and  even  outline ;  but  on 
a  nearer  approach  they  are  found  to  be  rocky  and  rugged. 
Their  limestone  sides  are  furrowed  by  innumerable  ravines,  and 
have  a  dry  and  parched  appearance,  being  even  in  spring 
generally  naked  and  without  vegetation.  The  sterility  is  most 
marked  on  the  western  flank,  which  faces  the  hot  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun ;  the  eastern  slope  is  occasionally  robed  with  a 
scanty  covering  of  dwarf  oak  or  stunted  brushwood,*  In  the 
&t  soil  of  the  plains  the  rivers  commonly  run  deep  and  concealed 
from  view,^  unless  in  the  spring  and  the  eaxly  Bunm[ier,  when 
through  the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains 
they  are  greatly  swollen,  and  run  bank  full,  or  even  overflow 
the  level  country. 
The  most  important  of  these  rivers  are  the  following : — the 


'  The  moat  mtportaut  of  thase  us  tiie 
Khoer,  or  rivet  of  Ki^Tonjit,  which, 
rvdng  from  the  Ain  Sifai  hUla  beyond 
the  Jebel  Maklub,  forces  its  way  through 
that  range,  and  after  waihiog  Khor- 
•Bbad,  and  orosiiDg  the  great  plain, 
•rtndi  round  the  eastern  boM  of  the 
fflound  Ml  KoyuDJik,  and  then  runs  on 


totheTigiis.  Itiaanairowandaluggiah 
Btream,  but  deep,  aDdonljfordable  about 
Eoyunjikinafew  places.  (See  lajord'H 
JfinrKi,  and  Sabston,  p.  77  ;  and  COm- 
pBxa  the  view  of  the  ruina  of  Biaeveh, 
infra,  p.  3fi6.) 

•  Layard,  p.  222.        '  IKd.  p.  223. 
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Kumib  or  Eastern  Khabour,  which  joins  the  Tigris  in  lat.  37°  12'; 
the  Greater  Zab  (Zab  Ala),  which  washes  the  ruins  of  Nimrud, 
and  enters  the  main  stream  almost  exactly  in  lat.  30°;  the 
Lesser  Zab  (Zab  Asfal),  which  effects  its  junction  about  lat. 
35°  15';  the  Adhem,  which  is  received  a  little  below  Samarah, 
about  lat.  34°;  and  the  Diyaleh,  which  now  joins  below 
Baghdad,  but  from  which  branches  have  sometimes  entered  the 
Tigris  a  very  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Adhem.  Of  these 
streams  the  most  northern,  the  Khabour,  runs  chiefly  in  an  un- 
traversed  country — the  district  between  Julamerik  and  tiie 
Tigris.  It  rises  a  little  west  of  Julamerik  in  one  of  the  highest 
mountain  districts  of  Kurdistan,  and  runs  with  a  general  south- 
westerly course  to  its  junction  with  another  large  branch,  which 
reaches  it  from  the  district  immediately  west  of  Amadiyeh ;  it 
then  flows  due  west,  or  a  little  north  of  west,  to  Z^dco,  and, 
bending  to  the  north  afl«r  passing  that  place,  flows  once  more 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Tigris.  The 
direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  embouchure  is  about 
80  miles ;  but  that  distance  is  more  than  doubled  by  its  windings. 
It  is  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  broad  and  rapid ;  at  many 
seasons  not  fordable  at  all,  and  always  forded  with  difficulty.' 
The  Greater  Zab  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tigris.  It  rises  near  Konia,  in  the  district  of  Karaau, 
about  lat.  38°  20',  long,  ii'  SO",  a  little  west  of  the  watershed 
which  divides  the  basins  of  Lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh.  Its 
genera]  course  for  the  first  150  miles  is  S.S.W.,  after  which  for 
26  or  30  miles  it  runs  almost  due  south  through  the  country  of 
the  Tiyari.  Near  Amadiyeh  it  makes  a  sudden  turn,  ajid  flows 
S.E.  or  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Kowandiz  branch;* 
whence,  finally,  it  resumes  its  old  direction,  and  runs  south- 
west past  the  Nimrud  ruins  into  the  Tigris.  Its  entire  course, 
exclusive  of  small  windings,  is  above  350  miles,  and  of  these 
nearly  100  are  across  the  plain  country,  which  it  enters  sooa 


'  Mr.  IjBjKrd  forded  the  Khabour  on  I        '  AinaworUi,   ia  tlie  Jou/mal   of  Ike 

hiBwayto  MoBul  in  1849.    The  water  Ow^rajiAieaJ  Sodefji,  vol.  xL  p,  70.  Com- 

\na  above  the  horses'  beUle*.    (IfinntA  pan  JSx.  Layard's  Urge  map  «t  tile  end 

and  Ba'jslvn,  p.  56.)  1  of  hii  A'ummA  and  Balfhn. 
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after  receiving  the  Rowandiz  stream.  Like  ibe  Khabour,  it  is 
fordable  at  certain  places  and  during  the  summer  seaaon ;  but 
even  then  the  water  reaches  above  the  beUies  of  horses.*  It  is 
20  yards  wide  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  main  stream.' 
On  account  of  its  strength  and  rapidity  the  Arabs  sometimes  call 
it  the  "Mad  River."* 

The  Lesser  Zab  has  its  principal  source  near  Legwin,'  about 
twenty  miles  souUi  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36°  40',  long. 
46°  25'.  This  source  is  to  the  cast  of  the  great  Zagros  chain ; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  waters  would  necea- 
aarily  flow  northward  or  eastward,  towards  Lake  Urumiyeh,  or 
towards  the  Caspian,  But  the  Legwin  river,  called  even  at  its 
source  the  Zei  or  Zab,  flows  from  the  first  westward,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  pierce  the  mountain  barrier.  Failing,  however,  to  find 
an  opening  where  it  meets  the  range,  the  Little  Zab  turns  south 
and  even  south-east  along  its  base,  till  about  25  or  30  miles 
from  its  source  it  suddenly  resumes  its  original  direction,  enters 
the  mountains  in  lat.  36°  20',  and  forces  its  way  through  the 
numerous  parallel  ranges,  flowing  generally  to  the  S.S.  W.,  till  it 
debouches  upon  the  plain  near  Arbela,  after  which  it  runs  S.W. 
and  S.W.  by  S.  to  the  Tigris.  Its  course  among  the  mountains 
is  from  80  to  90  miles,  exclusive  of  small  windings;  and  it  runs 
more  than  100  miles  through  the  plain.  Its  ordinary  width,  just 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  is  25  feet.^ 

The  Diyaleh,  which  lies  mostly  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  here  assigned  to  Assyria,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  respectively  as  the  Holwan,  and 
the  Shirwui,  river.  Of  these,  the  Shirwan  seems  to  be  the  maJD 
brtmch.  This  stream  rises  from  the  most  eastern  and  highest  of 
the  ZagroB  ranges,  in  lat.  34°  45',  long,  47°  40'  nearly.  It  flows 
at  first  west,  and  then  north-west,  parallel  to  the  chain,  but  on 
entering  the  plain  of  Shahrizur,  where  tributaries  join  it  from 
the  north-east  and  the  north-west,  the  Shirwan  changes  its 


•Idj'aTd,  p.  1S9.  I  bySi 

JoitrnaX  (ff  tAeGeogrophkal  Sociiti/,  rol. 
I  X.  p.  SI.  '  Ciesncj,  toL  L  p.  25. 
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course  and  be^ns  to  run  south  of  west,  a  direction  whicli  it 
pursues  till  it  enters  the  low  country,  about  lat.  35°  5',  near 
Semiram.  Thence  to  the  Tigris  it  has  a  course  which  in  diiect 
distance  is  150  miles,  and  200  if  we  include  only  main  windings.* 
The  whole  course  cannot  be  less  than  380  miles,  which  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Great  Zab  river.  The  width  attained  before 
the  confluence  with  the  Tigris  is  60  yards/  or  three  times  the 
width  of  the  Greater,  and  seven  times  that  of  the  Lesser  Zab. 

On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Tigris,  the  traveller  comes  upca 
a  region  &r  less  favoured  by  nature  than  that  of  which  we  have 
been  lately  speaking.  Western  Aasyria  has  but  a  scanty  supply 
of  water;  and  unless  the  labour  of  man  is  skil&lly  applied  to 
compensate  this  natural  deficiency,  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  tends  to  be,  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  a  desert. 
The  general  character  of  the  country  is  level,  but  not  alluvial. 
A  line  of  mountains,  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  of  no  great 
elevation,  stretches  across  the  northern  part  of  the  region, 
running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  extending  from  the 
Euphrates  at  Rum-kaleh  to  Til  and  Chelek  upon  the  Tigris. 
Below  this,  a  vast  slightly  undulating  plain  extends  from  the 
northern  mountains  to  the  Babylonian  alluvium,  only  inter- 
rupted about  midway  by  a  range  of  low  limestone  hills  called 
the  Sinjar,  which  leaving  the  Tigris  near  Mosul  runs  nearly 
from  east  to  west  across  central  Mesopotamia,  and  strikes  the 
Euphrates  half-way  between  Bakkeh  and  Kerkesiyeh,  nearly  in 
long.  40°. 

The  northern  mountain  region,  called  by  Strabo  "Mons 
Masius,"  and  by  the  Arabs  the  Karajah  Dagh  towards  the  west, 
and  towards  the  east  the  Jebel  Tur,  is  on  the  whole  a  tolerably 
fertile  countiy.^     It  contains  a  good  deal  of  rocky  land ;  but  has 


*See  the  map  attached  to  Sir  H. 
SawliiuoD's  Memoir  on  the  Atiopatenisn 
Ecbatana,  in  the  Joimiat  of  fAe  Ge>- 
grajAical  Societ!/,  vol.  z. 

■  Chemey,  Mvphraia  ExpedUioa,  toL 
L  p.  35. 

'  Thii  region  has  been  traversed  bj 
few,  and  described  t^  fewer,  Europeaag. 
The  beet  published  account  wbioli  1  have 
been  able  to  find  la  that  of  the  elder 


Miebuhr.     (3m  Mb  Visage  m  ArxMe, 

Ep.  300-3S1.}  Some  caiebA  MS.  notes 
ive  been  kindly  placed  at  my  dispiml 
by  Hr.  A.  D.  Bemngton,  trbo  baa  tn- 
vereed  it.  On  ihe  general  fertility  of  the 
region,  compare  Kiebuhr'a  DtKriftUm 
dteArabie,  pp.  lSi,lZB.  Slrabo'a  words 
are  well  weighed,  and  juat  meet  the  caae — 
'Eirri  i'4  fw  wapiptiot  eitaiiiur  UivtSi. 
iviL  J23. 
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abundaDt  springs,  and  in  many  parte  is  well  wooded.  Towards 
the  west  it  is  rather  hilly  than  mountainous;'  but  towards 
the  east  it  rises  considerably,  and  the  cone  above  Mardin  is 
both  lofty  and  striking/  The  waters  flowing  from  the  range 
consist,  on  the  nortli,  of  a  small  number  of  brooks,  which  after 
a  short  course  fall  into  the  Tigris;  on  the  south,  of  more 
numerous  and  more  copious  streams,  which  gradually  unite,  and 
eventually  form  two  rather  important  rivers.     These  rivers  are 


The  Khabour,  from  near  Arban,  looking  north  (after  Layard). 


the  Belik,  known  anciently  as  the  Bil^ha,^  and  the  Western 
Kbabour,  c-alled  Habor  in  Scripture,  and  by  the  classical  writers 
Aborrhas  or  Chaboras  * 

The  Belik  rises  among  the  hilla  east  of  Orfa,  about  long.  39°, 
lat.  37°  10'.    Its  course  is  at  first  somewhat  east  of  south ;  but 


,  ToL   iL   pp.   168-183  ;    Cbeaney, 


•  Aborrhaa  bj  Strabo  (in.  L  g  27) 
and  Procopiu*  (flea.  Pert.  a.  5)  ;  Cha- 
boras (Xo^Jwpai)  by  Plin;  (ixx.  3],  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  IS).  Other  forma  of  the 
word  are  Abuias  {'h^pm,  Imd.  ChAT. 
p.  6),  and  Abora  CViipa,  Zodm.  iiL  12). 
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it  soon  sweeps  round,  and,  passing  by  the  city  of  Harran — ^the 
Haran  of  Scripture  and  the  classical  Cairhie ' — proceeds  nearly 
due  south  to  its  junction,  a  few  milea  below  Bakkah,  with  tiie 
Euphrates.  It  is  a  small  stream  throughout  ite  whole  course/ 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  100  or  120  miles. 

The  Ehabour  is  a  much  more  considerable  river.  It  collecfa 
the  waters  which  £ow  southward  irom  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Mens  Masius,*  and  has,  besides,  an  important  source,  which  the 
Arabs  regard  as  the  true  "  head  of  the  spring," '  derived  appa- 
rently from  a  spur  of  the  Sinjar  range.  This  stream,  which  rises 
about  lat.  36°  40',  long.  40°,  flows  a  little  south  of  east  to  its 
junction  near  Koukab  with  the  Jerujer  or  river  Niaibis,  which 
comes  down  from  Mods  Masius  with  a  course  not  much  west 
of  south.  Both  of  these  branches  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
number  of  streams.  Neither  of  them  is  fordable  for  some  dis- 
tfmce  above  their  junction ;  and  below  it,  they  constitute  a  river 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance 
by  steamers.'  The  course  of  the  Khabour  below  Koukab  is 
tortuous ; '  but  its  general  direction  is  S.S.W.  The  entire 
length  of  the  stream  is  certainly  not  less  than  200  miles. 

The  country  between  the  "  Mons  Masius "  and  the  Sinjar 
ruige  is  an  undulating  plain,  from  60  to  70  miles  in  width, 
ahuost  as  devoid  of  geographical  features  as  the  alluvium  of 
Babylonia.  From  a  height  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  dead 
level :  *  but  the  traveller  finds,  on  descending,  that  the  surface, 
like  tliat  of  the  American  prairies  and  the  Roman  Campagna, 
really  rises  and  falls  in  a  manner  which  oflers  a  decided  con- 
trast to  the  alluvial  flats  nearer  the  sea.  Great  portJons  of  the 
tract  are  very  deficient  in  water.  Only  small  streams  descend 
from  the  Sinjar  range,  and  these  are  soon  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  soil ;  so  that  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hills  north  and  south,  and  along  the  courses  of  the  Ehabour, 
the  Belik,  and   their  affluents,  tliere  is  little  natural  fertility, 

'  PUn.  S.  N,  V.  24 ;  Dio  Cau.  zzzviL  Oe  Ten  THotuofid,  p.  7B,  note '. 

e  1  Stnb.  xtI.  1,  g  23,  &c.                          ,  'Bat   d   Ain.      (Niebuhr,  p.  316  ; 

*  Chesoej,  EupKrata  Ei^edituai,  vol.  Layanl,  p.  308  ;  Ainswoith,  p.  75.) 
L  p.  48.                                                             I  "  Ainaworth,  I.  a.  o. 

*  AinBvorUi,  TrattU  tn  Ai  Tra^  of  \  ■  Layud,  p.  304.             *  Ibid.  p.  Gl. 
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and  cuitivatton  is  di£5o<ilt.  The  soil  too  is  often  gypsiferoas, 
and  its  salt  and  nitrous  exudations  destroy  vegetation ;"  while 
at  the  same  time  t^e  streams  and  springs  are  &om  the  same 
cause  for  the  most  part  brackish  and  unpalatable."  Volcanic 
action  probably  did  not  ceaae  in  the  region  very  much,  if  at  all, 
before  the  historical  period.  Fragments  of  basalt  in  many 
places  strev  the  plain ;  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
chief  branches  of  the  Khabour,  not  only  are  old  craters  of 
Tolcanoes  distinctly  visible,  but  a  cone  still  rises  from  the  centre 


Koukab  (after  Lajard), 

of  one,  precisely  like  the  cones  in  the  craters  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius,  composed  entirely  of  loose  lava,  scorise,  and  ashes, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  The  name  of  this  re- 
markable hill,  which  ia  Koukab,  is  even  thought  to  imply  that 
the  volcano  may  have  been  active  within  the  time  to  which  the 
traditions  of  the  country  extend.^ 

Sheets  of  water  are  so  rare  in  this  re^on  that  the  small  lake 
of  Kbatouniyeh  seems  to  deserve  especial  description.     This 


•  Lsvard,  p.  824.  ■  Ibid.  pp.  242,  325. 

'  Ibid.  p.  308.    Koukab  ii  Mid  to  oguif;  "  a  jet  of  fire  or  Bama." 
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]ake  is  situated  near  the  point  where  the  Sinjar  changes  its 

character,   and   from   a  high   rocky  range  subsides  into  low 

'  broken  hills.     It  is  of  oblong  shape,  with  its  greater  axis  point- 


ing nearly  due  east  and  west,  in  length  about  four  miles,  and 
in  its  greatest  breadth  somewhat  less  than  three.'    The  banks 

*  See  Mr,  Layard's  mnpB  at  the  end  I  the  lame  work,  p.  324,  with  C.  Hiebulir'B 
of  hu  Ninnch  aTui  Baliyiim.     For  a  ge-       Voyage  tn  Araik,  p.  Slfl. 
nsnl  description  uf  tbje  lake,  compare  I 
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are  low  and  in  p&tt  marshy,  more  especially  on  the  side  towards 
the  Khabourj  which  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant,*  In 
the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  hilly  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  beyond  it  a  small  island 
covered  with  trees.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish  and  waterfowl ; 
and  its  water,  though  brackish,  is  regarded  as  remarkably  whole- 
some both  for  man  and  beast. 

The  Sinjar  range,  which  divides  Western  Assyria  into  two 
plains,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  is  a  solitary  limestone  ridge, 
ri^ng  up  abruptly  from  the  flat  country,  which  it  commands 
to  a  vast  distance  on  both  sides.  The  limestone  of  which  it  is 
composed  is  white,  soft,  and  fossiliferous ;  it  detaches  itself  in 
enormous  flakes  from  the  mountain-sides,  which  are  sometimes 
broken  into  a  succession  of  gigantic  steps,  while  occasionally 
tbey  present  the  columnar  appearance  of  basalt.^  The  flanks 
of  the  Sinjar  are  seamed  with  innumerable  ravines,  and  &om 
these  small  brooks  issue,  which  are  soon  dispersed  by  irrigation, 
or  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  plains.*  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  means  of  terraces,  and  pro- 
duce fair  crops  of  com  and  excellent  fmit ;  the  top  is  often 
■wooded  with  fruit  trees  or  forest-trees.*  Geographically,  the 
Sinjar  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  that  range  of 
hills  which  shuts  in  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  from  Tekrit  nearly 
to  Mosul,  and  then  leaving  the  river  strikes  across  the  pl^  in 
a  direction  almost  fr^m  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  town  of  Sinjar. 
Here  the  mount«uns  change  their  course  and  bend  to  the  south- 
west, till  having  passed  the  little  lake  described  above,  they 
somewhat  suddenly  subside,*  sinking  from  a  high  ridge  into  low 
undulating  hills,  which  pass  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  then 
disappear  ip  the  plain  altogether.  According  to  some,  the  Sinjar 
here  terminates ;  but  perhaps  it  is  best  to  regard  it  as  rising 


*  A  long  iwamp,  called  the  Hoi,  ei- 
ta)d>  from  the  uke  to  within  a  ^ort 
diftADos  of  tbe  Ehabour  (Ltyaid,  1.  a.  c.). 
TUt  ii  probalily  Uie  Holi,  or  Hauli  of 
Bcou  writers,  which  ia  TepreBanted  ae  a 
tribotsi;  of  tbh  £h«baDr.  (See  Cheuiey, 
" -'ntu  Rcpedition,  toL  L  p.  G1  j 
ol  1/ OeiVrapUcal  Socuty,  tdL  iz.  | 


p.  J23,  i^) 

'  LtjuidiNinatk  and  Bab^fion,  p.  2G0. 

'Ibid,p,26S.  Compare  MnmA  ami 
ilt  Remaint,  voL  L  p.  31S,  note. 

'  LBjard,  Nintvth  cmd  Baib^an,  pp, 
2E3-2Ge. 

•  Ibid.  p.  265. 
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agun  in  the  Abd-el-aziz  bills,'  which,  interremiig  "between  tbe 
Eiiabour  and  the  Euphrates,  run  on  in  the  same  south-west 
direction  bom  Arban  to  ZelabL  If  this  be  accepted  as  the 
true  course  of  the  Sinjar,  we  must  view  it  as  throwing  oat  two 
important  spurs.  One  of  these  is  near  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  runs  to  the  south-east,  dividing  the  plain  of  Zer^  from  the 
great  central  level.  Like  the  main  chain,  it  is  of  limestone ; 
and,  though  low,  has  several  remarkable  peaks  which  serve  as 
landmarks  &om  a  vast  distance.  The  Arabs  caUit  Kebritiyeh, 
or  "  the  Sulphur  range,"  from  a  sulphurous  spring  which  rises 
at  its  foot*  The  other  spur  is  thrown  out  near  the  western 
extremity,  and  runs  towards  the  north-west^  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  upper  Khabour,  which  rises  fr^im  its  flank  at 
Ras-el-Ain.'  The  name  of  Abd-el-aziz  is  applied  to  this  spur, 
as  well  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  Sinjar  between  Arban  and 
Halebi.  It  is  broken  into  innumerable  valleys  and  ravines," 
abounding  with  wild  animals,  and  is  scantily  wooded  with  dwarf 
oak.    Streams  of  water  abound  in  it. 

South  of  the  Sinjar  range,  the  country  resumes  the  same  level 
appearance  which  characterises  it  between  the  Sinjar  and  the 
Mons  Masius.  A  low  limestone  ridge  skirts  the  Tigris  valley 
from  Mosul  to  Tekrit,'  and  near  the  Euphrates  the  country  is 
sometimes  slightly  billy  ;^  but  generally  iho  eye  travels  over 
a  vast  shghtly  undulating  level,  unbroken  by  eminences,  and 
supporting  but  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  description  of  Seno- 
phon  a  little  exaggerates  the  flatness,  but  is  otherwise  faithful 
enough : — "  In  these  parts  the  countiy  was  a  plain  throughout, 
as  smooth  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood ;  if  any  other 
shrub  c^  reed  grew  there,  it  had  a  sweet  aromatic  smell ;  but 
there  was  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  region."'     Water  is  still  more 


*  This  is  the  view  of  Colonel  ChesDey. 
(See  hi*  fiyiAruM  Expedilion,  toL  i 
p.  lOS.) 

*LaJBiA,NiiKvth  and  Baiylon,  p.  2i2, 
note,  and  p.  249. 

'  Chesaej,EuphrataEeftditu>ri,p.  19. 

'Layord,  NiiCmthatutSaiiifioit,  p.  S12. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  240,  241. 


chalk  formation,  as  is  the  Abd-^l-adz, 
Bccorditig  to  the  Bame  author.  (Ibid, 
p.  lOfi.) 

J"  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6j^  g  1.  'Er  ToOrif  Si 
Ti}  TowifljrtUr  il  •fifTfilor,  Itwar  l^uiJa 
Ciirwip  CdXarro,  i^a9U>v  Si  rXiiptC  tl 
ii  n  KbI  dUs  ir^r  SXijf  j)  roXo^iou, 
Srnxra  V*"  tiiliStt,  Oarcp  dfiiiiitaM' 
SirSpor  f  lOSiw  irtjr. 
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BC&rce  th&n  in  the  plains  north  of  the  Siujar.  The  brooks 
descending  from  that  range  are  so  weak  that  tbej  generally 
lose  themselves  in  the  pl^u  before  they  have  ran  many  miles. 
In  one  case  only  do  they  seem  sufficiently  strong  to  form  a 
river.  The  Tharthar,  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  El  Hadhr, 
is  at  that  place  a  considerable  stream,  not  indeed  very  wide, 
but  so  deep  that  horses  have  to  swim  across  it.*  Its  course 
above  £1  Hadhr  has  not  been  traced ;  but  the  most  probable 
coDJectttre  seems  to  be  tiiat  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sinjar 
river,  which  rises  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  in  long.  41°  SO", 
and  flows  south-east  through  the  desert.  The  Tharthar  ap- 
pears at  one  time  to  have  reached  the  Tigris  near  Tekrit,*  but 
it  now  ends  in  a  marsh  or  lake  to  the  south-west  of  that  city.* 

The  political  geography  of  Assjnria  need  not  occupy  much  of 
our  attention.  There  is  no  native  evidence  that  in  the  time 
of  the  great  monarchy  the  countiy  was  formally  divided  into 
districts,  to  which  any  particular  names  were  attached,  or 
which  were  regarded  as  poUtically  separate  from  one  another; 
nor  do  such  divisions  appear  in  the  classical  writers  until  the 
time  of  the  later  geographers,  Straho,  Dionysius,  and  Ptolemy. 
If  it  were  not  that  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
certain  districts  within  the  region  which  has  been  here  termed 
Assyria,  we  should  have  no  proof  that  in  the  early  times 
any  divisions  at  all  had  been  recognised.  The  names,  however, 
of  Fadao-Axam,  Aram-Naharaim,  Qozan,  Halah,  and  (perhaps) 
Huffiab,  designate  in  Scripture  particular  portions  of  the 
As^rrian  territory ;  and  as  these  portions  appear  to  correspond 
in  some  degree  with  the  divisions  of  the  classical  geographers, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  these  writers  may  in  many,  if  not 
in  most  cases,  have  followed  ancient  and  native  traditions  or 
snthoritJes.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  classical  geographers 
will  therefore  be  noticed  briefly,  so  fiir  at  least  as  they  are 
intelligible. 

According  to  Strabo,*  the  district  within  which  Kineveh  stood 

'  /nmuil  t^  Otoffra^ie^  Soeii^,  vol.   I  *  Ibid.  p.  Bl ;  Layard,  Nintvth  and  tU 

k.  p.  4SS.  Semaiiu,  toL  L  p.  315,  note. 

•  Chmaaj,  p.  50.                                    {  <  Strab.  xri  i,  |  I. 
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was  called  Aturia,  which  seems  to  be  the  word  Assyria  slightly 
corrupted,  as  we  know  that  it  habitually  was  by  the  Persians.  ^ 
The  neighbouring  plain  country  be  divides  into  four  r^ions — 
Dolomen^,  Calacben^  Chazen^,  and  Adiaben^  Of  Dolomen^, 
which  Strabo  mentions  but  in  one  place,  and  which  ia  wholly 
omitted  by  other  authors,  no  accoiint  can  be  given.^  Cala- 
chen^,  which  is  perhaps  the  Calacine  of  Ptolemy,*  must  be  the 
tract  about  Calah  (Nimrud),  or  the  country  immediately  north 
of  the  Upper  Zab  river.  Chazen^,  like  Dolomen^,  is  a  term 
which  cannot  be  explained.  ^  Adiaben^  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
well-known  geographical  expression.*  It  is  the  country  of  the 
Zab  or  Diab  rivers,^  and  either  includes  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Assyria  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tigris,*  or  more  strictly 
is  applied  to  the  region  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab,* 
which  consists  of  two  large  plains  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  Earachok  hills.  In  this  way  Arbelitis,  the  plain  between 
the  Earachok  and  Zagros,  would  &11  within  Adiabene  ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  made  a  distinct  region,*  in  which  case  Adiaben^ 
must  be  restricted  to  the  flat  between  the  two  Zabs,  the  Tigris, 


'  The  form  AturiB  ('Aravfila)  b  oaed 
likewiae  by  Arrian  {Ji-rp.  Al.  iii  7),  and 
by  Stepbea  (ad  voc  Sitos).  Dio  Cawiiis 
writer  Atf  Ha  {'Arirpin),  aod  asserts  that 
the  T  was  olwnp  iined  for  the  i  "  by  the 
barboriuiB"  (Iv.  2H).  It  was  certsiiil; 
so  tued  by  the  PersJHiiB  (a^  the  Behatun 
Imcriplion,  passim]  ;  but  the  AsBj-iiaiia 
ihemselvee,hke  the  Jews  and  tbeOreeka, 
a  >ein  to  have  emplojed  the  f . 

'  Dolomen*  ia  ingeniously  coluiect«d 
l.y  Mons.  C.  MiUlar  with  the  Dolba  o£ 
Arrion.  (Ft.  II.  See  the  Fr<^mait. 
HitL  Or.  vol.  iii  p.  68S.)  It  is  clear 
that  the  ethnic  &ii\pTiri,  tSteph.  Byi. 
ud  voc)  would  easily  pasa  into  AoXivi^vi). 
Dolbo,  according  to  Arrian,  was  a  labj 
!□  Adiabend. 

•  Ptol.  vi.  1,  As  Ptolemy,  however, 
places  CalaciaA  aiioxt  Adiabea^,  he  may 
possibly  iQtend  it  for  Chalonitis. 

'  Chazend  was  inttead  meotioDed  by 
Arrian  in  his  Fartkiai ;  and  if  we  poa- 
sesaed  that  work,  we  abould  probably  not 
find  much  difficulty  in  locating  it.  But 
thefragment  in  Sl«plieii  (od  foe.  Xa{<7n}) 
tella  us  Dothinx  of  its  exact  pooition. 
Stephen  himself  ia   dearly  wrong  in 


placing  it  on  the  Evphralet.  Arrian 
probably  included  it  in  the  temtoij  of 
Dolba,  which  was  with  bim  a  pait  of 
Adiabenf.  (See  above,  note  *,  and  com- 
pare the  fragment  of  Arrian  :  'E^  Ttiirg 
■ri  '0\filif  (leg.  Aot^lf  vel  ioX^alp 
(al  t4  rtSla  rit  Xafti^t  anTparclai  Arl 


^i,u 


rafU-a.) 


See  Strab.  ivL  1,  S  1  and  S  19 ; 
Plin,  M.  N.  V.  12,  vi.  13  ;  PtoL  vi.  1 ; 
Arrian,  Fr.  11-13  ;  Pomp.  Mai.  i,  11 ; 
Solin.  is  ;  Amm.  Hare,  iiiii.  20,  Ao. 

"  Nob  autem  id  didmuo,  quod  in  hii 
terris  amnes  sunt  duo  perpetui,  quoe  et 
tranaivimus,  Diabas  et  Adiabas,  juncli 
navallbuB  pontibua  ;    ideoque  intfilUgi 

nibus  maiimiB  .£gyptus,  et  India,  iti- 
demque  Hiberia  et  Bietjcs."  (iiiiL  6.) 
'  Pliny  aeema  to  give  to  Adiabend 
this  extended  signification,  irbm  he 
Bays, — "Adiabenen  Tigris  et  monlium 
ainuB  cingunt.  At  Iteyk  ejua  ngio  Me- 
dorum  est."  (tf.  iV.  vi.  B  ;  compare  ch. 
vi,26.) 
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and  the  Karachok.  Chalomtis  and  Apolloniatis,  which  Strabo 
seems  to  place  between  these  northern  plains  and  Susiana,  ^  must 
be  regarded  as  dividing  between  them  the  country  south  of 
tie  Lesser  Zab,  Apolloniatis  (so  called  from  its  Greek  capital, 
ApoUonia)  lying  along  the  Tigris,  and  Chalonitis  along  the 
mountains  from  the  pass  of  Derbend  to  Gilan.^  Chalonitis 
»eems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  capital  city  called  Chala,' 
which  lay  on  the  great  route  connecting  Babylon  with  the 
southern  Ecbatana,  and  in  later  times  was  known  as  Holwan.* 
Below  Apolloniatis,*  and  (like  that  district)  skirting  the  Tigris, 
was  Sibtacen4,  (so  named  frx>m  ita  capital,  Sittac^,°)  which  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  Assyria,*  but  seems  more  properly  re- 
garded as  Susianian  territory.  Such  are  the  chief  divisions  of 
Assyria  east  of  the  Tigris. 

West  of  the  Tigris,  the  name  Mesopotamia  is  commonly 
used,  like  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  whole 
country  between  the  two  great  rivers.  Here  are  again  several 
districts,  of  which  little  is  known,  as  Acaben^,  Tingen^,  and 
Ancobaritis.'  Towards  the  north,  along  the  flanks  of  Mons 
Uasius  from  Nisibis  to  the  Euphrates,  Strabo  seems  to  place 
the  Mygdonians,  and  to  regard  the  countTy  as  Mygdonia* 
Below  Mygdonia,  towards  the  west,  he  puts  Anthemuaia,  which 
he  extends  as  far  as  the  Khabour  river.'     The  region  south  of 


'8i™b.ir.  3,  §12;  ivi.  1,  g  1. 

'  The  position  of  Cbalomtis  u  pret^ 
euctlf  indicated  b;  Strabo,  Polybiu^ 
and  Iiidore  of  Cbarai.  Btrebo  calk  it 
i^  Tipl  ri  Zdypar  Spol  Xa\taviTV  (iri. 
1, 3 1 ).  Fol3rbitiB  consecti  it  nith  tha 
nnnemoantain range  (t.  54,  g7).  Isidore 
iliatiLctl;  plocee  it  between  Apolloniatis 
(indMedia(Jtfa7«./'arti.p.6),  SeeiOao 
Dmnjt.  Peiieg.  L  lOlS,  and  Plin.  S.  N. 

'  Iiid.  JfoTU.  Forth.  1.  s.  c.  Tocitui 
probiblT  intends  the  nme  citj  by  hia 
"  Uilus''  {A  nn.  vi.  41 ),  which  he  couplaa 
vitb  Artemita.  It  does  not  appear  to 
hne  been  identical  either  with  the 
Hslaii  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  or  with 
the  Calsh  of  Oenesia. 

'  The  ruins  of  Bolwan  were  visited 
bj  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  year  1836. 
For  an  sccount  of  iJiem,  and  for  a  notice 
of  the  importance  of  Holwan  in  Habo- 


metaa  times,  see  the /ounuil  d/ (Ac  Oeo- 
grapkieal  Soc,  toL  ix.  pp.  35-40. 

'  Strabo  identifiei  Sittacenj  with 
ApoUoniatiB  (it.  3,  g  12) ;  but  from 
Ptolem;  [yi.  1)  and  other  geographers 
we  gather  that  Sittsoen^  was  fiu^er 
down  the  river. 

'  Sittacd  was  first  noticed  by  Hecs- 
twus  {Fr.  18*).  It  was  riaitad  by  Xa- 
DophoD<^n(ii.ii.l,gl3).  StraboomiU 
all  mentjon  of  it.  We  have  noticea  of 
it  in  Pliny  (H.  N.  tL  27),  and  Stephen 


(adT< 


'  Btrab.  iri.  1,  g  1, 


;  PtoL 


'  PtoL  T.  18. 

•  Btrab.  iri.  1,  3  1,  and  3  23, 
'  Ibid,  g  27.  Anthemusia  derived  ita 
name  from  a  city  Anthemiu  (Steph.Byi.), 
or  AnthemusiBB  (Tscit.  laid.),  buHt  I^ 
the  MaG«domuui  between  the  Euphiatea 
and  the  Belil. 

o  2 
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the  Ehabonr  and  the  Sii^ar  be  seems  to  regard  aa  inhabited 
entirely  by  Arabs.*  Ptolemy  has,  in  lieu  of  the  Mygdooia  of 
Strabo,  a  distiiet  which  he  calls  Gauzanitis  ;*  and  this  name 
is  on  good  grounds  identified  with  the  Gozan  of  Scripture, — 
the  true  original  probably  of  the  "  Mygdonia"  of  the  Greeks.' 
Gozan  appears  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  upper  country 
from  which  the  longer  affluents  of  the  Khabour  spring ;  while 
Halah,  which  is  coupled  with  it  in  Scripture,*  and  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Chalcitis,  and  makes  border  on  Gauzanitia,  may  designate 
the  tract  upon  the  miun  stream,  as  it  comes  down  from  Ras-el- 
Ain.*  The  region  about  the  upper  sources  of  the  Belik  has  no 
special  designation  in  Strabo,  but  in  Scripture  it  seems  to  be 
called  Fadan-Aram,*  a  name  which  baa  been  explained  as  "  the 
flat  Syria,"  or  "the  country  stretching  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills."  *  In  the  later  Roman  times  it  was  known  as  Osrhoen^ ; ' 
but  this  name  was  scarcely  in  use  before  the  time  of  the  An* 
tonines. 

The  true  heart  of  Assyria  was  the  country  close  along  the 
Tigris,  from  lat.  35°  to  36°  SC.  Within  these  limits  were  the 
four  great  cities,  marked  by  the  mounds  at  Eborsabad,  Mosul, 
Nimrud,  and  Eileh-Sherghat,  besides  a  multitude  of  places 
of  inferior  consequence.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  was  more  properly  Assyria  than  the 
right ;  *  and  the  idea  is  so  lar  coixect,  as  that  the  left  bank  was 

'  Strab.  iTi  1,  9  26.  Compftre  Plin. 
S.  A'.  V.  21.        •Ptol.  T.  18. 

'  2  Kings  rrii,  6  ;  ivili.  11 ;  lix.  I!  ; 
1  Chron.  V.  26;  b.  xxirii.  12.    The 

identificBtion  doea  not  depend  upon  the 
mare  reaembluice  of  name  ;  but  upon 
that,  combined  with  the  mention  of  the 
Habor  (or  Khabour)  aa  the  river  of 
Oozan,  and  the  implied  vicinity  of  Qoedji 
toHaran[Hanan)aiidHalflJi{aialdtia). 
'See  the  uticle  on  "Qozan"  in 
Smith's  £iiJux^  Dictionary,  toL  L  p.  726. 
The  initial  m  (is)  in  the  word  Hjgdonia 
ii  probablj  a  mere  adjectival  or  parti- 
cipia!  prefix ;  while  the  d  raprssente  the 
Semitic  !(,),  according  to  an  ocdinaiy 
phonetic  voiiatioo. 


p.  20. 


LU;  la 


*  One  of  the  moundfi  ctt  thii  at 


ia  atill  called  Ola,  or  Ealah,  b;  the 
AiKbe.  {^lea'iayBxd.'iNmtttkimiBabf- 
Ion,  p.  312,  note.) 

*  Oen.  ziv.  20  ;  zzviiL  2'7,  ko.  Tb» 
name  ii  only  used  in  Oeneaia. 

'  Stanley,  Binaiand  Paiettitte,  p.  I2S, 
note '.  It  ia  curious,  however,  that  both 
Fadan-Aitia  acd  Araia-NaJuiTtiiM  recaU 
the  names  of  nations  inhabiting  Uieee 
paita  in  the  Aaayrian  timee.  The  chief 
mbabitanta  of  the  Uona  Maaiiu  men. 
doned  b;  the  early  AasTiian  kings  an 
the  tfalri;  and  bctoh  the  Eupturatea, 
toward  Aleppo,  there  is  a  tribe  called 
the  Pattna.  Probably,  however,  both 
coincidencea  ore  accidental. 

'  Dio  Caw.  zl.  Id  ;  liviiL  13,  fto. 
Arriau,  Fr.  2 ;  Herodian,  iiL  9,  ftc. 
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in  tratb  of  priinaTy  value  and  importance,*  whence  it  naturally 
happened  that  three  out  of  the  four  capitals  were  built  on  that 
fflde  of  the  stream,     Still  the  very  fact  that  one  early  capital 
was  on  the  right  bank  ia  enough  to  show  that  both  shores  of 
the  stream  were  alike  occupied  by  the  race  from  the  first ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  indications 
throughout  the  region.     Assyrian  ruins,  the  remains  of  con* 
siderable  towns,  strew  the  whole  country  between  the  Tigris 
and  Khabour,  both  north  and  sooth  of  the  Sinjar  range.^     On 
tiie  banks  of  the  Lower  Khabour  are  the  remains  of  a  royul 
palace,*  besides  many  other  traces  of  the  tract  through  which 
it  runs  having  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  Assyrian 
people.*    Mounds,  probably  Assyrian,  are  known  to  exist  along 
the  course  of  the  Khabour's  great  western  affluent  ;*  and  even 
near  Seruj,  in  the  country  between  Harran  and  the  Euphrates 
some  evidence  has  been  found 
not  only  of  conquest  butof occu- 
pation*   Kemains  are  perhaps 
more   frequent  on  the   oppo- 
site side  of  the  Tigris ;  at  any 
rate   they  are   more  striking 
and  more  important.     Bavian, 
Khorsahad,        Shereef-Khan, 

Nebbi-Yunus,  Koyunjik,  and  CQl««a  Lion,  new  Semj. 

Nimrud,  which  have  furnished 

by  far  the  most  vfduable  and  interesting  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, all  lie  east  of  the  Tigris ;  while  on  the  west  two  places 


fics  Adi&ben^  with  Awyria  (B.  N.  v. 
12).  If  the  Buzsab  of-Kahum  is  nailj 
"  the  Zob  rt«Jon"  (Smith's  Biblital  Dic- 
tiomirj,  nib  voc,),  th>t  prophet  would 
nuke  the  nine  ideutificatian.  When 
Stimbo  (itL  1,  I  1)  Bud  Arriaii  {Eiji. 
Altx.  iii,  7)  place  Aturia  oa  the  left 
bank  of  the  TigriB  only,  they  indicate  a 
■ifnilwf  feeling. 

*  See  above,  pp.  182, 183, 

'  Tliey  are  leee  numarom  nortli  of  tie 
ffinjar.  (See  ha,yard,  NinerA  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  252.)  Still  there  are  a  certain 
DQEQoer  of  ancient  moundi  in  the  more 


northern  plain.  (Ibid.  pp.  3SJ,  835  ; 
and  compare  NatevA  aad  ii*  Semairu, 
ToLi.  p.  311.) 

*  At  Arban.  (MdnwA  and  Batrghn, 
pp.  27fi,  276.) 

*  Ibid.  pp.  297-300. 

*  Ibid.  p.  312,  and  note. 

*  The  ooloswl  lionaat  this  ptaoe,  1!  feet 
long  and  7  feet  S  inchee  high,  are  un- 
mistAkflbly  Asfyrian,  and  muAt  b&Te 
belonged  to  aome  large  building.  (See 
Cheane;,  EupltraM  £xptditiiHi,  toL  L 
pp.  IK,  116,  wheaoe  the  above  repre' 

-taken.) 
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only  have  yielded  relics  worthy  to  be  compared  with  these, 
Arban  and  Kileh-Sherghat. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Afisyiia,  as  in  early  Chaldsea,  there  is  a 
special  pre-emlDeiice  of /our  cities.  An  indication  of  this  might 
seem  to  be  contained  in  Genesis,  where  Aashur  is  said  to  have 
"  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Kebobotb,  and  Calah,  aad 
Besen;"'  but  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have 
here  a  mistranslation  (which  is  corrected  for  us  in  the  mar^n^, 
and  that  three  cities  only  are  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  great 
patriarch.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  the  empire,  however, 
we  actually  find  four  capitals,  of  which  the  native  names  seem 
to  have  been  Ninua,  Calah,  Asshur,  and  Bit-Sargiua,  or  Dur- 
Sargina  (the  city  of  Sargon) — all  places  of  first-rate  conse- 
quence. Besides  these  principal  cities,  which  were  the  sole 
seats  of  government,  Assyria  contained  a  vast  number  of  large 
towns,  few  of  which  it  is  possible  to  name,  but  so  numerous 
that  they  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country  with  their  ruins.* 
Among  them  were  Tarbisa,  Arbil,  Arapkha,  and  Khazeh,  in  the 
tract  between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagros ;  Haran,  Tel-Apni, 
Bazappa  (Rezeph),  and  Amida,  towards  the  north-west  fron- 
tier ;  Nazibina  (Nisibis),  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kha- 
hour ;  Sirki  (Circesium),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Khabour  with 
the  Euphrates ;  Anat,  on  the  Euphrates,  some  way  below  this 
junction ;  Tahiti,  Magarisi,  Sidikan,  Eatni,  Beth-Ebalupi,  &c., 
in  the  dbtrict  south  of  the  Sinjar,  between  the  lower  course  of 
the  Ehabour  and  the  Tigris.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chaldffia,*  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  locate  with  accuracy  all 
the  cities.  We  must  once  more  confine  ourselves  to  the  most 
important,  and  seek  to  determine,  either  absolutely  or  with  a 
certain  vagueness,  their  several  positions. 

It  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ruins  opposite 
Mosul  are  those  of  Nineveh,    The  name  of  Nineveh  is  read  on 


have  been  added. 

'  Layord,  NiTiatA  and  itt  Stmaim, 
Tol.  i  p.  31 1 1  Ninaxh  and  Baiyton,  pp. 
245,  216,  312,  313,  &c  ;  Jounud  uf: 
Atiatic  Sodfty,  vol.  xv.  pp.  303,  304. 

*  See  above,  p.  15. 


'  Gen.  I.  11, 12. 

'  In  tbe  msrgin  we  have  -rs  rutrj 
tnneUt«d  "tbe  streeta  of  the  cdt;," 
nhich  a  far  betler  tlisn  tbe  textual 
rendering.  Had  r'kobolk  been  tbe  name 
of  a  place,  tlie  term  'ir  would  Bcarcel; 
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the  Imcks;  and  a  uniform  tradition,  reaching  from  the  Arab 
conqnest  to  comparatively  recent  times,^  attaches  to  the 
mounds  themselves  the  same  title.  Thej  are  the  most  exten- 
sive niins  in  Assyria ;  and  their  geographical  position  suits  per- 
fectly all  the  notices  of  the  geographers  and  historians  with 
respect  to  the  great  Assyrian  capital.'  As  a  subsequent  chapter 
vntt  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  this  &mou3  city;'  it  is 
enough  in  this  place  to  observe  that  it  was  situated  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  36°  21',  at  the  point  where  a 
considerable  brook,  the  Ehosr-su,  falls  into  the  main  stream. 
On  its  west  Sank  flowed  the  broad  and  rapid  Tigris,  the  "arrow- 
stream,"  as  we  may  translate  the  word  ;*  while  north,  east,  and 
south,  expanded  the  vast  undulating  plain  which  intervenes 
between  the  river  and  the  Zagros  mountain-range.  Uidway  in 
this  plain,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  from 
iha  city,  stood  boldly  up  the  Jabel  Maklub  and  Ain  Su&a  hills^ 
calcareous  ridges  rising  nearly  2000  feet*  above  the  level  of 
the  Tigris,  and  forming  by  far  the  most  prominent  objects  in 
the  natural  landscape,*  Inside  the  Ain  Su&a,  and  parallel  to 
it,  ran  the  small  stream  of  the  Gomel,  or  Ghazir,  like  a  ditch 
skirting  a  wall,  an  additional  defence  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
south-east  and  south,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  was  the  strong 
and  impetuous  current  of  the  Upper  Zab,  completing  the 
natural  defences  of  the  position,  wldch  was  excellently  chosen 
to  be  the  site  of  a  great  capital. 

'  The  eax\j  Arabian  geographei 
hiatoriBUB  mentjoned  the  forte  of  Ninatn 
to  the  enat  and  of  Hoaul  to  the  west 
the  Tigris.    {Ai.  Soe,  Jount.  toL  : 
p.  418,  note'.]    To  proTS  the  continuity 
of  the  tradition,  it  would  be  neceB«Hr7 
to  qpote  aU  travellers,  from  BenjaiDia 
ot  Tudel>  to  Mr.  Layard,  vho  diapule* 
ita  tbIu^,  but  does  not  den;  it, 

•  See  Harod.  i.  103  ;  Stnib.  xvL  1, 
§  3 ;  PtoL  vi.  1  ;  Plin.  -n.  IS,  S  18 ; 
Amm.  Hare,  xriii  7  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dio- 
nn.  Perieg.  »V1. 

•  See  bJow,  ch.  iv. 

•  So  Stisbo,  XL  14,  S  S  ;  Plin.  ff.  N, 
Ti  27 ;  Q.  Curt  iv.  e,g  16^*0.  There 
are,  honerer,  eome  difficultiee  attaching 
to  Ihia  etymology.     It  i>  Ariac,  not  3e- 


nutiD — tiijra,  as  su  arrow,  ttanding 
connected  with  the  Sajucrit  ty,  "  to 
shiiTpen,"  Armenian  teg,  "a  javelin," 
Persian  tigh,  "  a  blade,"  and  fir,  "  an 
arrow."  Yet  it  was  used  by  the  Jswi^ 
under  the  slightly  comipled  form  of 
Dtkd,  (S^,  an  early  as  Hoses  (Oen.  iL 
14),  and  by  the  AsByiians  about  Ka 
1000.  {Journal  of  At.  Soe.  toL  lir.  p. 
icv.)  It  is  conjectured  that  there  was 
a  root  dii  in  andent  Babylonian,  of 
cognate  origin  with  the  Sanacnt  ty, 
from  which  the  forms  Ddtd,  J>i^  ot 
Diglath  were  derived. 

'CapL  Jones,  in  the  Journal  of  Hit 
At.  Soe.  Tol.  XT.  p.  298. 

•  Ibid.  p.  2B8, 
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South  of  Nineveh,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  by 
the  direct  route  and  thirty  by  the  course  of  the  Tigris/  stood 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  Calah,  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  extensive  mina  at  Nimmd,*  Broadly,  this  place 
may  be  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
with  the  Upper  Zab ;  but  in  strictness  it  was  on  the  Tigris  only. 


Plan  of  tlu  Buim  at  Nimrud  (Cokli), 


the  Zab  flowing  five  or  six  miles  further  to  the  south,*  and 
entering  the  Tigris  at  least  nine  miles  below  Uie  Nimrud  ruins.' 


'  So  Colonel  Chesney  {fujAraiM  £1:- 
pediiion,  vol  I  p.  21). 

•  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  uid  Dr.  Hinota 
agree  in  reading  the  aadent  name  ot 
tnia  city  aa  Cal^  At  the  same  time  it 
ii  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  diS- 
ctiltieain tbeidentification-  1.  Nimrud 
being  only  20  miles  from  Nineveh,  it  is 
difficultto  find  room  tor Beeen, a  "great 
city"  (Gen.  i.  12)  between  them,  not  to 
mention  that  there  are  no  important 
niiiu  in  thia  poaitian.     2.  Calah,  more- 


over,  if  it  gave  name  to  Ptolemy's  Cala- 
cia4,  eLould  be  asray  from  the  river,  for 
In  placing  Cakdnd  about  Adiabeo^  he 
almoat  certainly  meant  further  from  the 

'  Journal  of  Ai.  Soe.  voL  it.  p.  312. 
At  the  aame  time  it  miut  be  adinitted 
that  water  from  the  Zab  waa  conducted 
into  the  city  by  a  (anal  and  tunnel,  of 
which  more  will  be  aaid  in  another 
chapter. 

'  Cheaney,  L  a.  a 
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These  ruins  at  present  occupy  an  area  somewhat  short  of  a 
thousand  English  acres,*  which  is  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
place  was  in  ancient  times  coneiderablj  hirger,  and  that  the 
united  action  of  the  Tigris  and  some  winter  streams  has  swept 
away  no  small  portion  of  the  ruins.*  They  form  at  present  an 
insular  quadrangle,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  cardinal 
points.  On  the  north  and  east  the  rampart  may  still  be  dis- 
tinctiy  traced.  It  was  flanked  with  towers  along  its  whole 
course,*  and  pierced  at  uncertain  intervals  by  gates,  but  was 
nowhere  of  very  great  strength  or  dimensions.  On  the  south 
side  it  must  have  been  especially  weak,  for  there  it  has  disap- 
peared altogether.  Here,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
"ngris  and  the  Shor  Derreh  stream,  to  which  the  present  ob- 
literation of  the  wall  may  be  ascribed,  formed  in  ancient  times 
a  sufficient  protection.  Towards  the  west,  it  seems  to  be  certain 
that  the  Tigris  (which  is  now  a  mile  ofi*)  anciently  flowed  close 
to  the  city.*  On  this  side,  directly  facing  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing along  it  a  distance  of  600  yards,*  or  more  than  a  third  of  a 
mile,  was  the  royal  quarter,  or  portion  of  the  city  occupied  by 
the  palaces  of  the  kings.  It  consisted  of  a  raised  platform, 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  composed  in  some  parts 
of  rubbish,  in  others  of  regular  Uyers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
cased  on  every  side  with  solid  stone  masonry,  containing  an 
area  of  sixty  English  acres,  and  in  shape  almost  a  regular  rect- 
angle, 560  yards  long,  and  from  350  to  450  broad.'  The  plat- 
form was  protected  at  its  edges  by  a  parapet,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  ascended  in  various  places  by  wide  staircases,  or  in- 
clined ways,  leading  up  from  the  plain.^  The  greater  part  of 
its  area  is  occupied  by  the  remans  of  palaces  constructed  hy 


itialic  Soc  voL  iv.  p.  347.861.  I  p.  881,  &nd  oompare  tlie  chart  (eupn, 

'  Ibid.  vol.  IT.  p.  3*7.  p.  201)),  which  la  reducsd  &om  Captain 

'  I^jard,  fiirifiehandBiApton,p.  S5fl.  F.  Jonee'e  Svrtf}/. 

'  Ilad.  1.  B.  c  ;  J(.  Soe.  Jotariial,  vol.  '  The  platform  a  not  quite  i^ulur, 

IT.  [p.  342,  843.  being  brooder  towards  the  south  tbnn 

*8e«  Mr.   La;>rd'l  "Flan"  in  his  towu^  the  north,  as  will  b«  seen  in  the 

HimaA  and  Babylim,  opp.  p.  SSS.    For  plan. 
thapTMeut  atate  of  theiuins,  see  his  'L^iid,NinerAatidSalglcn,f.li6i, 
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various  native  kings,  of  which  a  more  particular  account  -will  be 
given  in  the  chapter  on  the  architecture  and  other  arts  of  the 
Assyrians  *  It  contaLos  also  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples, 
and  abuts  at  its  north-western  angle  on  the  most  singular  stmC' 
ture  which  has  aa  yet  been  discovered  among  the  remains  of  the 
Assyrian  cities.  This  is  the  famous  tower  or  pyramid  which 
looms  so  conspicuously  over  the  Assyrian  plains,  and  which  has 
always  attracted  the  special  notice  of  the  traveller.'  An  exact 
description  of  this  remarkable  edifice  will  be  given  hereafter. 


Or«ai  Hound  of  Nimrud  or  Calab  (after  Lafard). 

It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  on  ite  bricks  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  one  of  the  early  kings,  and  completed  by  uiother. 
Its  internal  structure  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
designed  to  be  a  place  of  burial  for  one  or  other  of  these 
monarchs.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  a  watch-tower ;  ^ 
but  this  seems  very  unlikely,  since  no  trace  of  any  mode  by 
which  it  could  be  ascended  has  been  discovered. 

Forty  miles  below  Cahdi,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris, 


'  Sea  below,  chap.  tL 

'  Xeaophon  describes  Calah,  which 
he  calls  LariasB  (compare  the  Lachisa, 
ro^,  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateucb),  as 
"  a  last  dBseitBd  dty,  formerly  iidia- 
bitod  by  the  Medee  ;  it  was,"  be  Bays, 
"eurrouDded  by  a  wall  25  feet  broad, 
100  feet  high,  and  nearly  aereD  mflea  in 
oiroumferencB,  built  of  baked  brick,  with 
a  stone  basement  to  theheightof  20  feet" 
He  then  observes  :  "  Hop  aOTiiv  t^* 
ri\w  j)r  wvpautt  \t8ltn),  rb  fiir  tlpM 
wXifpov,  Ti  ttBifvi  Sio  T\i9par."  (Anab. 
tii  4, 1  9.)     Ctoaias,  with  his  uaiul  ez- 


a^eraUoD,  made  the  width  sine  atadee, 
and  the  height  eight  stadea,  or  neariy  a 
mile  1  He  placed  the  pyramid  at  Ni- 
neveh, and  on  the  Euphrat«B '.  (See 
Diod.  Sic  ii  7,  f  1.)  The  imposing 
effect  of  the  structm^  even  now  ia  wit- 
nessed  to  by  Mr.  Layard  (A'l'nnwA  and  Ut 
Stmaint,  vol.  i.  p.  4) ;  Colonel  Rich 
(Ktirdiitan,  vol.  ii  p.  132) ;  Colonel 
Chesney  (iupAroto  Eiipe^iioti,  voL  L 
p.  21)  ;  and  Captain  Jones  {Ai,  Soc 
Journal,  vol.  zv.  p)>.  348,  S49). 

*  This  ia  tlie  opinion  of  Captain  Jonce 
(Ai.  Soe.  Joumd,  toL  xt.  p.  349). 
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was  a  third  great  city,  Uie  native  name  ofwhich  appears  to  have 
been  Asshur.  This  place  ia  represented  hj  the  ruins  at  Kileh- 
Sherghat,  which  are  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  those  at 
Nimrud  or  CahLh.^  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  minutely 
this  site,  as  in  general  character  it  closely  resembles  the  otiier 
ruins  of  Assyria.  Long  lines  of  low  mounds  mark  the  position 
of  the  old  walls,  and  show  that  the  shape  of  the  city  was  quad- 
rangular. The  chief  object  is  a  large  square  mound  or  plat- 
form, two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  in  places  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  composed  in  part  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  in  part  of  natural  eminences,  and  exhibiting 
occasionally  remains  of  a  casing  of  hewn  stone,  which  may  once 
have  encircled  the  whole  structure.  About  midway  on  the 
north  side  of  the  platform,  and  close  upOQ  its  edge,  is  a  high 
cone  or  pyramid.  The  rest  of  the  platform  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  walla  and  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  does  not  show 
much  trace  of  important  buildings.  This  city  has  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Biblical  Resen;  but  the  description  of 
that  place  as  lying  "between  Nineveh  and  Calah  "  seems  to 
render  the  identification  worse  than  uncertain. 

The  ruins  at  Eileh-Sheighat  are  the  last  of  any  extent  to- 
wards the  south,  possessing  a  decidedly  Assyrian  character.  To 
complete  our  survey,  therefore,  of  the  chief  Assyrian  towns,  we 
must  return  northwards,  and,  passing  Nineveh,  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificent  ruins  on  the  small  stream  of  the  Khosr- 
8u,  which  have  made  the  Arab  village  of  Ehorsabad  one  of  the 
best  known  names  in  Oriental  topography.  About  nine  miles 
from  the  north-east  angle  of  tiie  wall  of  Nineveh,  in  a  direction 
a  very  little  east  of  north,  stands  the  ruin  known  as  Khorsabad, 
from  a  small  village  which  formerly  occupied  its  summit^ — the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  M.  Botta,  who  was  the  first  to  disentomb 
from  among  the  mounds  of  Mesopotamia  the  relics  of  an 
Assyrian  palace.  The  enclosure  at  Khorsabad  is  nearly  square 
in  shape,  eac^  side  being  about  2000  yards  long.'     No  part  of 

'SeaLttyard,  A^»n««Ao»i»(*fomaim,  I  eicavatioiiB.     {Lctten  from  Niaeinh, -p. 

Till.  L  p.  6,  and  toI.  iL  p.  41.  57,  Dote.) 

'  U.  Botta  purchased  and  removed  *  See  Captain  Jonee's  Sunxj/,  sheet  I. 

thb  TQlage  b^ore  he  made  hia  great  ' 
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it  is  very  lofty,  but  the  walls  are  on  every  side  well  marked. 
Their  angles  point  towards  the  cardinal  pointa,  or  nearly  bo  ; 
and  the  walls  themselves  consequently  face  the  north-east^  the 
north-west,  the  south-west^  and  the  south-east.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  north-west  wall,  and  projecting  considerahly  be- 
yond it,  was  a  raised  platform  of  the  usual  character ;  and  here 
stood  the  great  palace,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  open  to 
the  plain,  and  on  that  side  quite  undefended.* 

Four  miles  only  from  Khorsabad,  in  a  direction  a  little  west 
of  north,  are  the  ruins  of  a  smaller  Assyrian  city,  whose  native 
uame  appears  to  have  been  Tarbisa,  situated  not  far  from  the 
modern  village  of  Sherif-khan.  Here  was  a  palace,  built  by 
Esarhaddou  for  one  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  several  temples  and 
other  edifices.  In  the  opposite  direction,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  is  Eeremles,  an  Assyrian  ruin,  whose  name 
cannot  yet  be  rendered  phonetically.'  West  of  this  site,  and 
about  half-way  between  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Nirarud  or 
Calah,  is  Selamiyah,  a  village  of  some  size,  the  walls  of  which 
are  thoughttobe  of  Assyrian  construction.*  We  may  conjecture 
that  this  place  was  the  Resen,  or  Das^,'  of  Holy  Scripture,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  lai^e  city,  interposed  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah.'  In  the  same  latitude,  but  considerably  further  to 
the  east,  was  the  famous  city  of  Arabil  or  Arbil,^  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Arbela,  and  to  this  day  retaining  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. These  were  the  principal  towns,  whose  positions  can  be 
fixed,  belonging  to  Assyria  Proper,  or  the  tract  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  Nineveh, 

Besides  these  places,  the  inscriptions  mention  a  large  number 
Df  cities  which  we  cannot  definitely  connect  with  any  particular 


'  Lajord,  A'tntiri  and  BoijJoi*,  p.  857. 

'  Th«  name  ia  formed  of  two  elementa, 
the  first  meaning  city,  wbich  would  lie 
Dkt  or  Beth.  The  second  element  is  the 
name  of  e.  god  otherwise  unknown  to  UB ; 
and  tbu,  being  a,  mere  monogram,  <ali- 
not  be  represented  phonetically. 

'  Journal  of  Atiatic  Society,  toI.  it. 
pp.  351  and  374. 

*  The  LXX.  interpreters  have  Aun) 


in  Om  plooe  of  the  Hebrew  ]cn-  Hie 
Torgumi  subetitDt«  the  wholly  difforent 
of  Tel-AHBar  (-ortn). 


12. 


'  Oen.  ] 

'ArbilU 

the  tool  gods  ;"  but  it  u  not  bnuwD 
which  are  the  deitice  intended.  This 
place  ia  first  mentioned  in  liie  reign  of 
Shamaa-Vul,  the  eon  of  the  Black  Obe- 
lisk king,  about  B.C  850. 
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site.  Such  are  Zaban  and  Zadu,  beyond  the  Lower  Za.b,  pro- 
bably somewhers  in  the  vicinity  of  Kerkuk ;  Kurban,  Tidu  (?), 
Napulu,  Kapa,  in  Adiaben^;  Arapkha  and  Ehaparkliu,  the 
former  of  vhich  names  recalls  the  Arrapachitis  of  Ptolemy,^  in 
the  district  about  Arbela;  Hurakh^  Sallat  (?),  Dur-Tila,  Darigs, 
Lapdu,  and  many  others,  concerning  whose  situations  it  is  not 
even  possible  to  make  any  reasonable  conjecture.  The  whole 
country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains  was  evidently 
studded  thickly  with  towns,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  with 
nuns ;  *  hot  until  a  minute  and  searching  examination  of  the 
entire  r^on  has  taken  place,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  an  assign- 
ment to  particular  localities  of  these  comparatively  obscure 
names. 

In  Western  Assyria,  or  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  population  was  as 
-dense,  and  that  cities  were  as  numerous,  as  on  the  opposite  side 
<rf  the  river,*  even  fewer  sites  can  be  determinately  fixed,  owing 
to  the  early  decay  of  population  in  those  parts,  which  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  their  present  desert  condition  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  conquering  Medes. 
Besides  Asshur,  which  is  fixed  to  the  ruins  at  Eileh-Shei^hat, 
we  can  oitly  locate  with  certainty  some  half-dozen  places. 
These  are  Nazibina,  which  is  the  modem  Nisibin,  the  Nisibis 
of  the  Greeks ;  Amidi,  which  is  Amida  or  Diarbekr ;  Haran,* 
which  retains  its  name  unchanged ;  Sirki,  which  is  the  Greek 
Circesinm,'  now  Kerkesiyeh ;  Anat,  now  Anah,  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates;  and  Sidikan,  now  Arban,  on  the  Lower  Khabour. 
The  other  known  towns  of  this  region,  whose  exact  position 
is  more  or  less  uncertain,  are  the  following : — Tavnusir,  which 
is  perhaps  Dunisir,  near  Mardin ;  Quzana,  or  Gozan,^  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nisibin ;  Razappa,  or  Rezeph,  probably  not  far  from 

*  Otoffrapk.  tL  1 .  Ajapkha  would  be  *  The  name  of  Hnran  hnn  not,  I  b«- 
et7niol<%icnJly  "  Uie  four  fish,"  a  name  lieje,  been  found  in  tbs  Anyrion  in- 
not  Teiy  intetligible.  It  was  certainly  acriptioni  ;  butitia  mentionedinKinga 
to  tliB  eaat  of  tbe  Tigris  and  probably  and  ChranioleH  lus  an  ABsjriaa  dty, 
not  br  from  Arbela.  (3  Kinga  xiz.  12  ;  1  Chion.  v.  26.} 

•  JeunuUo/Atiatic Son.  r<A.n.i^30i.  '  See  Hr.  Fox Talbot'a^l^riaa Tort* 
'  Ii«7turd,    iWiUMA  and  ill  Saaaint,       Tron^aUd,  p.  81. 

*oI.  Lp.  Z15  I  NinaKhaadBiAyten,pp.  *  Sea  2  Kmga,  La.«. 
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Harran ;  Tel-Apni,  about  Orfah  or  Ras-el-Ain ;  Tahiti  and 
M^arisi,  on  the  Jenijer,  or  river  of  Nisibin ;  Eatni  and  Beth- 
Ehalupi,  on  the  Lower  Khabour ;  Teupri  and  Nakarabani,  on 
the  Euphrates,  between  ita  junction  with  the  Khabour  and 
Anah ;  and  Khuzirina,  in  the  mountains  near  the  source  of 
the  Tigris.  Besides  these,  the  inscriptions  contain  a  mention 
of  some  scores  of  towns  wholly  obscure,  concerning  which  we 
cannot  even  determine  whether  they  lay  west  or  east  of  the 
Tigris. 

Such  are  the  chief  geographical  features  of  Assyria.  It  re- 
mains to  notice  briefly  the  countries  by  which  it  was  bordered. 

To  the  east  lay  the  mountain  region  of  Zagros,  inhabited 
principally,  during  the  earlier  times  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
Zimri,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Medes,  and  known  as  a 
portion  of  Media.  This  region  is  one  of  great  strength,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  much  productiveness  and  fertility.  Com-' 
posed  of  a  large  number  of  parallel  ridges,  Zagros  contains, 
besides  rocky  and  snow-clad  summits,  a  multitude  of  fertile 
valleys,  watered  by  the  great  affluents  of  the  Tigris  or  their 
tributaries,  and  capable  of  producing  rich  crops  with  very 
little  cultivation.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  in  most  parts 
clothed  -with  forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  plane,  and  sycamore, 
while  mulberries,  olives,  and  other  fruit- trees  abound ;  in  many 
places  the  pasturage  is  excellent;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  ita 
mountainous  character,  the  tract  will  bear  a  large  population,* 
Its  defensive  strength  is  immense,  equalling  that  of  Switzerland 
before  miUtary  roads  were  constructed  across  the  High  Alps, 
The  "few  passes  by  which  it  can  be  traversed  seem,  according  to 
the  graphic  phraseology  of  the  ancients,  to  be  canied  up  ladders;^ 
they  surmount  six  or  seven  successive  ridges,  often  reaching 
the  elevation  of  10,000  feet,^  and  are  only  open  during  seven 


*  See  Rich's  Kurdittan,  toL  i.  pp. 
48-1S2  ;  Ker  Porter,  TmvtU,  ToL  ii.  pp. 
137-S19  ;  AiiiBworth,  Truvdt,  tdI.  ii. 
pp.  183-S26  i  iKjaxd,  Nmath  and  ii» 
Kemaim,  toL  L  pp.  16B-S36  ;  NiTumth 
and  foAjiJon,  pp.  367-3S4,  aad  416-436  ; 
Jommat  of  Qtographical  So<iety,  toL  ix. 
t^.  S6-G6,  &«. ;  Fruer,  TnrnU  in  Kvr- 


dittan,  ToL  L 
17B-20i. 
Diod,  Sic 


19-166 ;  vol.  i 
.  21,  S  2.    Conn 


pp. 


Kinnar,  Penian  Empire,  p.  71 ;  uidMe 
oUo  Aiiuworth'l  BatanAa,  pp.  224,226. 
*  Layajd,  NinevA  and  Babylcn,  p.  430 ; 
Journal  nf  QtoffnxpAital  Sodtj/,  voL  xrL 
p.  49. 
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months  of  the  year.  Nature  appears  to  have  intended  Zagros 
aa  a  sevenfold  wall  for  the  protection  of  the  fertile  Mesopota- 
mian  lowland  from  the  marauding  tribea  inhabiting  the  bare 
plateau  of  Iran. 

North  of  Assyria  lay  a  country  very  similar  to  the  Zagros 
r^on.  Armenia,  like  Kurdistan,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  number  of  parallel  mountain  ranges,*  with  deep  valleys 
between  them,  watered  by  great  rivers  or  their  affluents.  Its 
highest  peaks,  like  those  of  Zagros,  ascend  considerably  above 
the  snow-line.*  It  has  the  same  abundance  of  wood,  especially 
in  the  more  northern  parts ;  and  though  its  valleys  are  scarcely 
so  fertile,  or  its  products  so  abundant  and  varied,  it  is  still  a 
country  where  a  numerous  population  may  find  subsistence. 
The  most  striking  contrast  which  it  offers  to  the  Zagros  region 
is  in  the  direction  of  its  mountain  ranges.  The  Zagroa  ridges 
run  from  north-west  to  south-east,  like  the  principal  mountains 
of  Italy,  Greece,  Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  Cochin  China ;  those 
of  Armenia  have  a  course  from  a  little  north  of  east  to  a  little 
south  of  west,  like  the  Spanish  Sierras,  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
Alps,  the  Southern  Carpathians,  the  Greater  Balkan,  the  Cilician 
Taurus,  the  Cyprian  Olympus,  and  the  Thian  Chan.  Thus  the 
axes  of  the  two  chains  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
the  trisngular  basin  of  Yau  occurring  at  the  point  of  contact, 
and  softening  the  abruptness  of  the  transition.  A^in,  whereas 
the  Zagros  mountains  present  their  gradual  slope  to  the  Meso- 
potamian  lowland,  and  rise  in  higher  and  higher  ridges  as  they 
recede  from  it,  the  mounttuns  of  Armenia  ascend  at  once  to 
their  full  height  fivm  the  level  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  ridges 
then  gradually  decQine  towards  the  Euxine.  It  follows  from 
this  last  contrast,  tjiat,  while  Zagros  invites  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  to  penetrate  its  recesses,  which  are  at 
first  readily  accessible,  and  only  grow  wild  and  savage  towards 
the  interior,  ihe  Armenian  mountains  repel  by  presenting  their 
greatest  difficulties  and  most  barren  aspect  at  once,  seeming, 
with  their  rocky  odes  and  snow-clad  summits,  to  form  an 
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almost  insurmouniable  obstacle  to  aa  invading  host  AsByrian 
history  bears  traces  of  this  difference ;  for  while  the  mountaia 
regioQ  to  the  east  la  gradually  subdued  and  occupied  by  the 
people  of  the  plun,  that  on  the  north  continues  to  the  last  in  a 
Rtate  of  hostility  and  semi-independence. 

West  of  Assyria  (according  to  the  extent  which  has  here 
been  given  to  it),  the  border  couatries  were,  towards  the  south, 
Arabia,  and  towards  the  north,  Syria.  A  desert  region,  similar 
to  that  which  bounds  Chaldasa  in  this  direction,  extends  along 
the  Euphrates  as  far  north  as  the  36tb  parallel,  approadung 
commonly  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  river.  This  has 
been  at  all  times  the  country  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It  is 
traversed  in  places  by  rocky  ridges  of  a  low  elevation,  and  inter- 
cepted by  occasional  wadys ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  continuous 
gravelly  or  sandy  plain,'  incapable  of  sustaining  a  settled  popu- 
lation. Between  the  desert  and  the  river  intervenes  commonly 
a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  territory,  which  in  Assyrian  times  was 
held  by  the  Tsukhi  or  Shuhites,  and  the  Aiamfeans  or  Syrians. 
North  of  the  36th  parallel,  the  general  elevatioo  of  the  countiy 
west  of  the  Euphrates  rises.  There  is  an  aJtematioo  of  bare 
undulating  bills  and  dry  plains,  producing  wormwood  and  other 
aromatic  plants.'  Permanent  rivers  are  found,  which  either 
terminate  in  salt  lakes  or  run  into  the  Euphi-ates.  In  places 
the  land  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  grain, 
besides  mulberries,  pears,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  vines,  and 
pistachio-nuts.'  Here  dwelt,  hi  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
the  Khatti,  or  Hittites,  whose  chief  city,  Caichemish,  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Hierapolis,  now  Bambuk.  In  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  tract  is  very  much  less  strong  than 
either  Armenia  or  Kurdistan,  ami  presents  but  slight  difficulties 
to  invading  armies. 

The  tract  south  of  Assyria  was  Chaldiea,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  in  an  earlier  portion  of  thia  volume.* 


'  SiiibiShT,DescrtpliondeVAralrie,p.2.  I  '  AiDsworth,  TVovdi  anci  AcMirdUi^ 

•  Aiiuworth,  TravOt  in  the  Tra^i  0/  vol.  L  pp.  SOCSSS  ;  Pocock,  Detcr^tioH, 

tie  Ten  Thouund,  p.  67  ;  Pocock,  JM-  ko^  toL  ii  p.  166. 

icrijitton  t/tA<£iuC,Tol.u.pp.  lSO-172.  |  *  Sopl^  pp.  S-li. 
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Natnrally,  it  was  at  once  the  weakest  of  the  border  countries, 
and  the  one  poaseseing  the  greatest  attractions  to  a  conqueror. 
Nature  had  indeed  left  it  wholly  without  defence ;  and  though 
art  was  prohahly  soon  called  in  to  remedy  this  defect,  yet  it 
could  not  bnt  continue  the  most  open  to  attack  of  the  various 
regions  by  which  Assyria  was  surrounded.  Syria  was  defended 
hy  the  Euphrates — at  all  times  a  strong  barrier ;  Arabia,  not 
only  by  this  great  stream,  but  by  her  arid  sands  and  burning 
climate ;  Anuenia  and  Kurdistan  had  the  protection  of  their 
lofty  mountain  ranges.  Chaldsea  was  naturally  without  either 
land  or  water  barrier ;  and  the  mounds  and  dykes  whereby  she 
strove  to  supply  her  wants  were  at  the  best  poor  substitutes  for 
Nature's  bulwarks.  Here  again  geogmphic»l  features  will  be 
found  to  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of  histoiy, 
the  dose  connexion  of  the  two  countries,  in  almost  eveiy  age, 
resohing  from  their  physical  conformation. 
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CUMATE  AKD  PRODUCTIONS. 
"  AaayriA,  celebritate  et  magnitudine,  et  mulUfonni  f etacitate  dil 

Ih  describing  the  climate  and  productioDs  of  Assyria,  it  wiU  be 
necessaiy  to  divide  it  into  regions,  since  the  country  is  so  large 
and  the  physical  geography  so  varied,  that  a  single  description 
would  necessarily  be  both  incomplete  and  UQtnie,  Eastern 
Assyria  has  a  climate  of  ita  own,  the  result  of  its  position  at  the 
foot  of  Zagroa.  In  Western  Assyria  we  may  distinguish  three 
chmates,  that  of  the  upper  or  mountainous  country  extending 
from  Bir  to  Til  and  Jezireh,  that  of  the  middle  region  on  either 
side  of  the  Sinjar  range,  and  that  of  the  lower  region  imme- 
diately bordering  on  Babylonia.  The  climatic  differences  depend 
in  part  on  latitude ;  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree  on  differ- 
ences of  elevation,  distance  or  vicinity  of  moimtains,  and  the 
like. 

Eastern  Assyria,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  high  and  snow-«lad 
range  of  Zagros,  has  a  climate  at  once  cooler  and  moister  than 
Assyria  west  of  the  Tigris,  The  summer  heats  are  tempered  by 
breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and,  though  trying  to  the 
constitution  of  an  European,  are  far  less  oppressive  than  the 
torrid  blasts  which  prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.^  A 
good  deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  the  spring ; 
while,  after  the  rains  are  past,  there  is  frequently  an  abundant 
dew,^  which  supports  vegetation  and  helps  to  give  coolness  to 
the  air.     The  winters  are  moderately  severe* 


•  JoiBtuil  of  Atiatic  Societi/,  vol.  iv, 
Eaatem  As^ria  is  not,  how- 


bUetB,"  which  ore  tlie  cuiw  of  theee      them."    (Ninevth  and  Bab^on,p.  3S1.) 
countrieg.     Mr,  Jj&jard  aiperieDced  at  *  Journal  of  A  tialie  Soeitty. 

Kojunjik   "the   therghii,  or  burning  |      '  AJatwotwa  AitgTia,^.  S' 
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PEESENT  CLIMATE  OF  ASSYRIA. 


In  the  most  southern  paxt  of  Assyria,  from  lat.  34°  to  35'  30', 
the  cliuiato  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  Babylonia,  which  has 
been  already  deBcribed.*  The  same  burning  summers,  and  the 
fisme  chilly  but  not  really  cold  winters,  prevail  in  both  districts ; 
and'the  time  and  character  of  the  rainy  season  is  alike  in  each. 
The  summers  are  perhaps  a  little  leas  hot,  and  the  winters  a 
little  colder  than  in  the  more  southern  and  alluvial  region ;  but 
the  difference  is  inconsiderable,  and  has  never  been  accurately 
measured. 

In  the  central  part  of  Western  A^yria,  on  either  side  of  the 
Sinjar  range,  the  climate  is  decidedly  cooler  than  in  the  region 
adjoining  Babylonia.  In  summer,  though  the  heat  is  great, 
especially  from  noon  to  sunset,*  yet  the  nights  are  rarely  oppres- 
sive, and  the  mornings  enjoyable.  The  spring-time  in  this 
region  is  absolutely  delicious  ;*  the  autumn  is  pleasant ;  and  the 
winter,  though  cold  and  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  rain  and 
enow,'  is  rarely  prolonged  and  never  intensely  rigorous.  Storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent,*  especially  in  spring,  and 
they  are  often  of  extraordinary  violence :  hailstones  fall  of  the 
size  of  pigeon's  eggs ;'  the  lightning  is  incessant ;  and  the  wind 
rages  with  fiiry.  The  force  of  the  tempest  is,  however,  soon 
exhausted ;  in  a  few  hours'  time  it  has  passed  away,  and  the  sky 
is  once  more  cloudless ;  a  delightful  calm  and  freshness  pervade 
the  air,  producing  mingled  sensations  of  pleasure  and  repose.' 

The  mountain  tract,  which  terminates  Western  Assyria  to  the 
north,  has  a  climate  very  much  more  rigorous  than  the  central 
r^on.  The  elevation  of  this  district  is  considerable,^  and  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  great  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  with 
its  eternal  snowsand  winters  during  half  the  year,  tends  greatly 
to  lower  the  temperature,  which  in  the  winter  descends  to  eight 


'  Supra,  pp.  SS-30. 

*  Cheauey,  Euphrata  Exptdilion,'yol.  i. 
p.  106. 

*  See  Hr.  LB^ard'a  account  of  liia  Tisit 
to  ths  SiDJor  uid  the  KlubDiir  in  1850. 
{Jfinerth  and  BabyUn,  pp.  2S1-336  ;  cf. 
puticnlU'l y  pp.  246,269,  273,  and  32t.) 

'  Chesney,  1.  a.  c. 

*  l«;ard,  NinevA  and  tti  Remaiia, 


vol.  L  p.  124,  vol.  iL  p.  Si;  NijttiieK  and 
£ahylon,  pp.  242,  243,  and  2B4,  205 ; 
Rich's  AurdUtan,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

*  liajard, Nineveh aTid Ilahi/lon,p.29i; 
JoDes,  Joufjtal  of  AiiaiK  SoeUts,  voL  zv. 
p.  3S0. 

■  Layard,  ibid.  p.  243. 

'  Mr.  AinBwortu  eitimatee  the  avemge 
eleration  at  1300  feet  (Auyria,  p.  29J. 
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or  ten  degrees  below  zero.^  Much  saow  then  falls,  which  nsaally 
lies  for  some  weeks ;  the  spring  is  wet  and  stormy,  hut  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  are  fine ;  and  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  region  about  Hartan  and  Orfah,  the  summer  beat  is  great 
The  climate  is  here  an  "  extreme"  one,  to  use  an  expression  of 
Humboldt's — the  range  of  the  thermometer  being  even  greater 
than  it  is  in  Chaldsea,  reaching  nearly  (or  perhaps  occasionally 
exceeding)  120  degrees.* 

Such  is  the  present  climate  of  Assyria,  west  and  east  of  the 
Tigris.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  very  different 
in  ancient  times.  If  irrigation  was  then  more  common  and 
cultivation  more  widely  extended,  the  temperature  would  no 
doubt  have  been  somewhat  lower  and  the  air  more  moist.  But 
neither  on  physical  nor  on  historical  grounds  can  it  be  ai^ed, 
that  the  difference  thus  produced  was  more  than  slight  The 
chief  causes  of  the  remarkable  heat  of  Mesopotamia — so  much 
exceeding  that  of  many  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude — are  itsnear  vicinity  to  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts, 
and  its  want  of  trees,  thoee  great  refrigerators.'  While  the  first 
of  these  causes  would  be  wholly  untouched  by  cultivation,  the 
second  would  be  affected  in  but  a  small  degree.  The  only  tree, 
which  is  known  to  have  beenanciently  cultivated  inMesopotamia, 
is  the  date-palm ;  and  as  this  ceases  to  bear  fruit*  about  lat.  35°, 
its  greater  cultivation  could  have  prevailed  only  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  country,  and  so  would  have  affected  the  general 
climate  but  little.  Historically,  too,  we  find,  among  the  earliest 
notices  which  have  any  climatic  bearing,  indications  that  the 
temperature  and  the  consequent  condition  of  the  country  were 
anciently  veiy  nearly  what  they  now  are.  Xenophon  speaks  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  tract  between  the  Khabour  and  Babylonia, 


'  C]ieBnej,EupkratetE7jiedition,Tal.i.  "  Foreata,"  he  sayB,  "  proiect  the  ground 

p.  107.  from  the  direct  isys  of  the  Bun,  eyapo- 

*  Colonel  Chesney  aaya  :  "The  heat  in  rate  fluida  daboraled  by  the  trees  thcm- 

auiumer  it   110°  under  a  tent."     {Eu-  i    lelvee,  and  cool  tlie  Btratui  of  air  in  im- 

pkrata Ezpeditian,!.  b.  c.)Hr.  Ainiworth  mediate  cont»ct  withtbembj  the  ndi- 


BATs  the  thennotaeterreiichM  11C>°  in  the 
shade  (p.31). 

*  Humboldt  mentionB  three  wbjb  in 
which  treea  cool  the  air,  viz.,  bj  cooling 
shade,  by  evaporation,  and  by }    ■"*  " 


of  heat  from  their  appendiculu 
organi  or  leavee."  (AipaU  of  Nainre, 
vol,  i.  p.  127,  E.  T.) 
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and  the  entire  abseoce  of  forage  in  as  strong  terms  as  could 
be  used  at  the  present  da,j7  Arrian,  following  his  excellent 
authorities,  notes  that  Alexander,  after  crossing  the  Euplirates, 
kept  close  to  the  hilla, "  because  the  heat  tiiere  was  not  so  scorch- 
ing as  it  was  lower  down,  and  because  be  could  then  procure 
green  food  for  his  horses."*  The  animals  too  which  Xenophon 
found  in  the  country  are  either  such  as  now  inhabit  it,'  or 
where  not  sucb,  they  are  the  denizens  of  hotter  rather  than 
colder  climates  and  countries.^ 

The  fertihty  of  Assyria  is  aiarourite  theme  with  the  ancient 
writers.'  Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  their  geographical 
terminology,  it  is  however  uncertain,  in  many  cases,  whether 
the  praise  which  they  bestow  upon  Assyria  is  really  intended 
for  the  country  here  called  by  that  name,  or  whether  it  does 
not  rather  apply  to  the  alluvial  tract,  already  described,  which 
is  more  properly  termed  Chaldsea  or  Babylonia.  Naturally 
Babylonia  is  very  much  more  fertile  than  the  greater  part  of 
Assyria,  which  being  elevated  above  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
and  possessing  a  saline  and  gypsiferous  soil,  tends,  in  the  absence 
of  a  sufScient  water  supply,  to  become  a  bare  and  arid  desert 
Trees  are  scanty  in  both  regions  except  along  the  river  courses; 
bat  In  Assyria,  even  grass  fails  after  the  first  burst  of  spring ; 
and  the  plains,  which  for  a  few  weeks  have  been  carpeted  with 
the  tenderest  verdure  and  thickly  stj^wn  with  the  brightest  and 
loveliest  flowers,'  become,  as  the  summer  advances,  yellow, 
parched,  and  almost  herbless.  Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  striking  diflerence  between  the  appearance  of  the  same 

'Xco.  AKoi.  i  G.  e  B.—Oi  -yip  ijr  "TtuB  pecutiuit7 did  not  e«cape  Dkh 

X6pT»i,  oMU  AUd  SirSpor  oiStr,    dXXi  nysiiu,  a  mttive  of  Chsru,  on  Oie  Per- 

^iXij  V  Srara  i,  xiipa-  mu>  Gulf  (Rin.  H-  ^-  ri.27),who  apwis 

'  Arriui,  Exp.  AUx.  UL  7.  feelin^y    of  tha  "  flowery   putura  " 

*  A*    buatanli,   antelopes,   Uid  wild  (raiuidj    i6aii8/ai)    of   Meeopolunia   (I. 

anee.  lOOO).     Mr.  Layard  conetaatty  alludes 

'  Aa  the  ostneh.      It  ia  cuiioua  that  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  spring 

HeeiBD  ahould  regard  the  wild  asa  ta  flowen  in  the  oountry  at  the  foot  iH  the 

EMte  from  Heeopotamifl,  and  the  oatrich  Sinjar.    {NittaxJt  and  BabyUm,  pp.  2(IS, 

aa  rtill  oecuiricig.    {A:  NaL  voi  L  pp.  27S,  SOI,  Ac.)    Ur.  Rich  notices  the 

182, 133,  S.  T.)    EisatatenieutexatA^  samefeatuminllieciiuntryniiarKerkuk 

inrerta  the  truth.  (£ur({triaTi,«ol.i.p.  47).   CaptainJonea 

'Herod,  i.  1U3  ;  Strab.  zvL  I,  g  14  :  remarkB  siniilaTly  of  the  tract  in  the 

Dionys.  Perieg.  992-099  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Tidnity  of  Nimrud.  iJaamid  of  Atiatk 

n.  26  i  Auup.  Marc  xxiii.  6,  tc,  Soday,  toI.  it.  pp.  37^  873.) 
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tract  in  Assyria  at  differect  seasons  of  the  year.  "What  at  one 
time  is  a  garden,  glowing  with  brilliant  hues  and  heavy  with 
luxuriant  pasture,  on  which  the  most  numerous  flocks  can 
scarcely  make  any  sensible  impression,  at  another  is  an  absolute 
waste,  friglitful  and  oppressive  from  its  sterility.* 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  curious  contrast,  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil,  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  allow  of  their  displaying  themselves,  combined  with 
the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  the  actual  supply  of  water  is 
deficient.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  with  truth,  as  was 
said  by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago — that 
"  but  little  rain  falls  in  Assyria,"*  and,  if  water  is  to  be  supplied 
in  adequate  quantity  to  the  thirsty  soil,  it  must  be  derived  from 
the  rivers.  In  most  parts  of  Assyria  there  are  occasional  tains 
during  the  winter,  and,  in  ordinary  years,  frequent  showers  in 
early  spring.  The  dependence  of  the  present  inhabitants  both 
for  pasture  and  for  grain  is  on  these.  There  is  scarcely  any 
irrigation ;'  and  though  the  soil  is  so  productive  that  wherever 
the  land  is  cultivated,  good  crops  are  commonly  obtained  by 
means  of  the  spring  rains,  while  elsewhere  nature  at  once 
spontaneously  robes  herself  in  verdure  of  the  richest  kind, 
yet  no  sooner  does  summer  arrive  than  barrenness  is  spread 
over  the  scene ;  the  crops  ripen  and  are  gathered  in ;  "  the 
grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;"^  the  delicate  herbage  of 
the  plains  shrinks  back  and  disappears ;  all  around  turns  to  a 
uniform  dull  straw-colour ;  nothing  continues  to  live  but  what 
is  coarse,  dry,  and  sapless ;  and  so  the  land,  which  was  lately 
an  Eden,  becomes  a  desert. 

Far  different  would  be  the  aspect  of  the  re^on,  were  a  due 
use  made  of  that  abimdant  water  supply — actually  most  lavish 
in  the  summer  time,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows^ — which 
nature  has  provided  in  the  two  great  Mesopotamian  rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  So  rapid  is  the  iall  of  the  two  main  streams 
m  their  upper  course,  that  by  channels  derived  from  them,  with 


■Herod.  L  U8.    'H  t4  rfi*  'Atav-  \ 
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the  help  perhaps  of  datus  thrown  across  them  at  certain  intervals, 
the  water  might  be  led  to  ahnost  any  part  of  the  intervening 
country,  and  a  supply  kept  up  during  the  whole  year.  Or,  even 
without  works  of  this  magnitude,  by  hydraulic  machines  of  a 
very  simple  construction,  the  life-giving  fluid  might  be  raised 
from  the  great  streams  and  their  affluents  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  maintain  a  broad  belt  on  either  side  of  the  river-courses  in 
perpetual  verdure.  Anciently,  we  know  that  recourse  was  bad 
to  both  of  these  systems.  In  the  tract  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Upper  Zab,  which  is  the  only  part  of  Assyria  that  has  been 
minutely  examined,  are  distinctremains  of  at  least  one  Assyrian 
canal,  wherein  much  ingenuity  and  hydraulic  skill  is  exhibited, 
the  work  being  carried  through  the  more  elevated  ground  by 
tunnelling,  and  the  canal  led  for  eight 
miles  contrary  to  the  natural  course 
ofeverystreaminthedistrict.*  Sluices 
and  dams,  cut  sometimes  in  the  solid 
rock,  regulated  the  supply  of  the  fluid 
at  different  seasons,  and  enabled  the 
natives  to  make  the  most  economical  __         _ 

application  of  the  great  fertiliser.  The  Hand-swipe  (Koyunja). 

useof  the  hand-swipe  wssalsocertainly 

known,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,*  and  even  repre- 
sented upon  the  sculptures.  Very  probably  other  more  elaborate 
machines  were  likewise  employed,  unless  the  general  prevalency 
of  canals  superseded  their  necessity.  It  is  certain  that  over 
wide  districts,  now  dependent  for  productive  power  wholly  on 
the  spring  rains,  and  consequently  quite  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing a  settled  population,  there  must  have  been  maintained  in 
Assyrian  times  some  eflective  water-system,  whereby  regions 
that  at  present  with  difficulty  furnish  a  few  months'  subsistence 
to  the  wandering  Arab  tribes,  were  enabled  to  supply  to  scores 
of  populous  cities  sufficient  food  for  their  consumption.' 
We  have  not  much  account  of  the  products  of  Assyria  Proper 

'  See  the  acooimt  of  these  works  given  I  trcuiu,  toL  L  pp.  80,  81. 

bf  Cutun  Jonm  in  the  Jonm^  ^  the  \  '  Herodotiu  calls  it  aXarfinr  (L  198). 

Aiiatte  Soaety,  toI.  xv.  pp-  .SIO,  311.  ■  See  iMjtii,  Ntnenth  and  Bah^an, 

Compam  Laywd,  JVincwft  and  itt  Be-  \  ^  211. 
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in  early  timea  Its  dates  were  of  small  repute,  being  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  Babylon.*  It  grew  a  few  olives  in  places,* 
and  some  spicy  shrubs,*  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any 
certainty.  Its  cereal  crops  were  good,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  included  in  the  commendations  bestowed  by 
Herodotus'  and  Strabo'  on  the  grain  of  the  Mesopofounian 
region.  The  country  was  particularly  deficient  in  trees,  laige 
tracts  growing  nothing  but  wormwood  and  similar  low  shrubs,' 
while  others  were  absolutely  without  either  tree  or  bush.*  The 
only  products  of  Assyria  which  acquired  such  not«  as  to  be 
called  by  its  name  were  its  silk  "  and  ite  citron  trees.  The  silk, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  the  produce  of  a  large  kind  of  silkworm 
not  found  elsewhere.*^  The  dtmn  trees  obtained  a  very  great 
celebrity.  Not  only  were  l^ey  admired  for  their  perpetual 
fruitage,  and  their  delicious  odour ; "  but  it  was  behoved  that 
the  fruit  which  they  bore  was  an  \infailing  remedy  against 
poisons.'  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  naturalize  the  tree 
in  other  countries ;  but  up  to  the  time  when  Pliny  wrote,  every 
such  attempt  had  failed,  and  the  citron  was  still  confined  to 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  Media.' 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  vegetable  products  of  Assyria 
were  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  which  the  ancient 
notices  might  seem  to  indicate.  Those  notices  are  casual,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  incomplete ;  nor  will  ajost  notion  be 
obtained  of  the  real  character  of  the  r^on,  unless  we  take  into 


•  Pliny  ■praka  of  Uie  Atajriaa  d&tee 
M  used  chiefly  for  fiktCeaiii£  pi^  and 
otli«r  animaJa.  {HiM.  Nat.  xiii.  1, 
nib  fin.) 

•  Aa  in  Cbalonitis.  (Plin.  B.N.  vi  27.) 

•  Strab.  ZTi.  1,  I  24,  gub  fin. ;  Xeu. 
Anab.  L  6,  g  1. 

■  Herod. L  192.  Ur.  Lsyard  remarks 
that  tbe  kinda  of  grain  mentioned  by 
Herodotua,  aeaame,  millet,  wheat,  and 
barley,  still  constitute  "  tlie  printapaJ 
agrioultural  produce  of  Aiaym."     (Jvi- 


ini  il$  lUmaitu,  ToL  _       

•  Strab.  iTi.  I,  8  14, 

*  Sxa.  Inab.  i.  5,  i  1, 

'Ibid.  L   6,  3  e.    3ae  the  pasai 
quoted  at  leogth  in  note ',  page  213. 


■•  PLiny  apeaJu  at  "  AtKjrkn  JSk."  ta 
a  proper  dreaa  for  women.  ("  Aa^riJl 
tunen  bombyce  odhuo  feminia  oedimui." 
~HJ/.  a.  23.) 

"  Ibid.  iL  22. 

■■  Ibid.  ziL  S.  "Odore  pnwellltfDtl- 
onim  quoque,  qni  transit  in  Teatce  unk 
conditua  arcetque  ftnimnliiiin  noiia.  Ar- 
bor ipsa   onmibua  horia  pomifera  tKt, 

aliis  ven)  eubnaaceutibua." 

'  llnd.  L  a.  c  "  MaJua  Anyiia,  qaBm 
alii  Medicam  vocant,  TeneiuB  medetur.~ 
Compare  Virg.  Ocorg.  ii.  I2S  :  Solin. 
W,  Ac 

'  Plin.  J3.  iT.  liL  8    xtL  82  J  Solin. 

LB.C. 
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accoant  such  of  the  preseut  products  &a  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  iodigenous.  Now,  Betting  aside  a  Tev  plants  of 
special  importance  to  man,  the  cultivation  of  which  may  have 
been  introduced,  such  as  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  com,  and  cotton, 
we  may  ^rly  say  that  Assyria  has  no  exotics,  and  that  the  trees, 
shruba,  and  vegetables  now  found  within  her  limits  are  the  same 
in  all  probability  as  grew  there  anciently.  In  order  to  complete 
our  survey,  we  may  therefore  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the 
chief  v^etable  products  of  the  region  at  the  present  time. 

In  Uie  south  the  date-palm  grows  well  as  &r  as  Anah  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris.  Above  that  latitude 
it  languishes,  and  ceases  to  give  fruit  altogether  about  the 
junction  of  the  Khabour  with  the  one  stream  and  the  Lesser 
Zab  with  the  other.^  The  improductive  tree,  however,  which 
tbe  Assyrians  used  forbuUdiog  purposes,*  will  grow  and  attain 
a  considerable  size  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mountfuns.'  Of 
other  timber  trees  the  principal  are  the  sycamore  and  the 
Oriental  plane,  which  are  common  in  the  north ;  the  oak,  which 
abounds  about  Hardin'  (where  it  yields  gall-nuts  and  t^e  rare 
product  manna),  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  Sinjar  and 
Abd-el-Aziz  ranges ;''  the  silver  poplar,  which  often  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  streams ;  ^  the  sumac,  which  is  found  on  the  Upper 
£apbrates ;  *  and  the  walnut,  which  grows  in  the  Jebel  Tur. 
and  is  not  nncommon  between  the  foot  of  Zagros  and  the  out- 
lying ranges  of  hills."  Of  fruit-trees  the  most  important  are 
tJie  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  olive,  vine,  fig,  mul- 
berry, and  pistAchio-nut.  The  pistachio- nut  grows  wild  in  the 
northern  mountains,  especially  between  Orfah  and  Diarbekr." 
Hie  fig  is  cultivated  with  much  care  in  the  Sinjar."    The  vine 


■  Cheacn,  Bapiraii*  Exptditam,  toI. 
L  p.  107  ;  I^jtrd,  JVineie^  and  tU  lU- 
Mwu,  ToLap.423. 

'StoOw,  XTi.  1,  i  6;   Plin.   B.  N. 

*  Cheine;,  L  a.  0. ;  Loyard,  1.  &  c 
'Miebalir,  Voyagt  en  AnMe,  p.  S23. 
(Comnn  bis  Dairiftum  it  CArabU, 
p.  123.)  Mr.  Benington  obeervad  two 
tptam  at  oak  in  the  Jabd  Tor,  one  of 
lAid)  ba  idoitifiedirtllithe  Vali>t)kMk. 


266 


and  312, 


312. 


NintvA  and  S<AyUm,  pp. 


Ch^ner,  p.  108. 

*  Ainawortb,  Auyria,  p.  S4. 

"  Lawij,  NintvA  and  Sabjfion,  p. 
866.  lb.  Berrington  found  waluuta 
near  Ain  Eaf  in  the  Jebel  Tur  raugt, 

"  Pooock,  Darrijitim  oftht  EcM,  vol. 
iL  pp.  168  and  163. 

"  It  is  grown  on  temtcea,  like  the 
vine  in  Switeeriand  and  on  the  baoki 
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is  also  grown  in  tliat  region,*  but  tears  tetter  on  the  skirts  of 
the  hiUs  above  Orfah  and  Mardin.^  Pomegranates  floiuisli  in 
various  parte  of  the  country.  Oranges  and  lemons  belong  to 
its  more  southern  parts,  where  it  vei^ea  on  Babylonia.'  The 
olive  clothes  the  flanks  of  Zagros  in  places.*  Besides  these  rarer 
fruits,  Assyria  baa  chesnnts,  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  wild 
and  cultivated,  quinces,  apricots,  melons,  and  filberts. 

The  commonest  shrubs  are  a  kind  of  wormwood — the  aprin- 
thiam  of  Xenophon — which  grows  over  much  of  the  plun 
extending  south  of  the  Khabour' — and  the  tamarisk.  Green 
myrtles,  and  oleanders  with  their  rosy  blossoms,  clothe  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams  between  the  Tigris  and 
Mount  Zagros;'  and  a  shrub  of  frequent  occurrence  is  the 
liquorice  plant.'  Of  edible  vegetables  there  is  great  abund- 
ance. Truffles  *  and  capere '  grow  wild ;  while  peas,  beans, 
onions,  spinach,  cucumbers,  and  lentils  are  cultivated  success- 
fully," The  carob  (Ceratonia  SUiqua)  must  also  be  mentioned 
as  among  the  rarer  products  of  this  r^on." 

It  was  noticed  above  that  manna  is  gathered  in  Assyria  firom 
the  dwarf  oak.  It  is  abundant  in  Z^ros,  and  is  found  also  in 
the  woods  about  Mardin,and  again  between  Orfah  and  Diarbekr. 
According  to  Mr.  Rich,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  dwarf  oak,  or 
even  to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  is  deposited  also  on  sand,  rocks, 
and  stone."  It  is  most  plentiful  in  wet  seasons,  and  especially 
after  fogs;*  in  dry  seasons  it  fails  almost  totally.    The  natives 


of  tiie  Bbioe.  (Layard,  JVin.  and  Sab. 
pp.  254,  255.)  Niebuhr  apeaks  of  tba 
Sinjar  figs  u  in  great  request — "  fort 
r«cnerdi^"  {Voyage tn Aralat, p.Z15.) 

>  LB^rard,  L  K.  o.  The  viae  u  also 
iltiltiiiit«d  at  BaviaD  (Beirington)  aod 
near  Kerkuk  (Rich,  ^urdttfun,  voL  i. 
p.  60). 

'  PocoA,  -vol.  ii  p.  158  ;  Niebuhr,  p. 
SIS.  The  Tine  was  at  odo  time  culti- 
v»t«da>  low  dowD  aa  the  comnieDcemeDt 

Sand  6. 

'  LBigaxAip.  i1i;Loltaa,  Chaldaacaid 
Autano,  p.  S ;  Ricb,  funtiitan,  voL  i. 
f.2S. 

*  Layard,  NinevA  and  iti  Jlonafni, 
T<d.  iLp.  428;  Jlfm.  ondBai.  pp.  123, 183. 


'  AioBworth,  Trai^  in  Ifit  Tradt  of 
til*  Ttn  Thmuand,  p.  78.  Wormwood 
abouDdiabauearJumeilaiiiitlie  Kerkok 
diatrict  (Rich,  KurdMan,  toI.  L  p.  41). 

*  Layard,  JVi'n.  and  Bab.  pp.  216  and 
866.  '  Chesney,  L  a.  c 

■  Idjard,  p.  31G.      *  Cheanej,  L  a.  c 

"  Sm  tor  most  of  thssa  tli«  account  of 
Colonel  Chemer  (1.  ■.  c^.  Leatile  an 
mentioned  b;  Niebuhr(  VoyagtmArabit, 
p.  295);  cucumbera  by  Mr.  I^jaTd(JVM. 
and  Bat.  p.  224). 

"  Cheanm-,  i  a.  o. 

■■Rich,^uriiuttHi,mLi.p.]43.  Com- 
para  Cheeney,  fupAroMt  £3ji.  vol.  L 
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collect  it  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  best  and  purest  is  that 
taken  from  the  ground;  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity  is 
obtained  from  the  trees,  by  placing  cloths  under  them  and 
shaking  the  branches.  The  natives  use  it  as  food  both  in  its 
natural  state  aad  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  paste.  It  soon 
corrupts ;  and  in  order  to  fit  it  for  exportation,  or  even  for  the 
storeroom  of  the  native  housewife,  it  has  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling,'  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  gentle  purgative; 
but,  in  its  natural  state  and  when  fresh,  it  may  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities  vrithout  any  unpleasant  consequences." 

Assyria  is  tai  better  supplied  with  minerals  than  Babylonia. 
Stone  of  a  good  quality,  either  limestone,  sandstone,  or  conglo- 
merate, is  always  at  hand ;  while  a  tolerable  day  is  also  to  be 
found  in  most  places.  If  a  more  durable  material  la  required, 
basaltic  rock  may  be  obtained  from  the  Mons  Masius — a  sub- 
stance almost  as  hard  as  granite.*  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  a  soft  grey  alabaster  abounds,  which  is  easily  cut  into 
slabs,  and  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  sculptor.*  The 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Kurdistan  contain  marbles  of  many 
different  qualities ;  and  these  could  be  procured  without  much 
difficulty  by  means  of  the  rivers.  From  the  same  quarter  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  the  most  useful  metals.  Iron,  copper,  and 
lead  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Tiyari  Mountains 
within  a  short  distance  of  Nineveh,"  where  they  crop  out  upon 
the  surface,  so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed.  Lead  and 
copper  are  also  obtainable  from  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekr.^ 
The  Kurdish  Mountains  may  have  supplied  other  metals.  They 
still  produce  silver  and  antimony  ;*  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  anciently  have  furnished  gold  and  tin.  As  their  mineral 
riches  have  never  been  explored  by  scientific  persons,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  may  contain  many  other  metals  besides 
those  which  they  are  at  present  known  to  yield.* 

»CliMney,  p.  12*.  'Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  223  j  toL  iL  p.  il5. 

•  Kiebuhr,  p.  129.  '  CbesDe;,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

'  Lafuil,  Ain.  and  (f(  Amaiiu,  ToL  iL  *  Layud,  Am.  and  itiSetaain$,  vol,  iL 

p.  Slfl.  pp.  417-419. 

'IbU.  pp.  313,  311.     Thin  U  the  loa-  *Hr.  Itich  obserred  traces  of  imn  in 

teraU  oiuTenHllj  emplojed for  Uu  baa-  more pkoeatliaii one.  (livrduCan,voL  L 

nliefi.  pp.  Iji  and  222.) 
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Among  the  mineral  products  of  Assyria,  bitumen,  naphiha, 
petroleum,  sulphur,  alum,  and  salt  have  also  to  be  reckoned. 
The  bitumen  pits  of  Kerkuk,  in  the  country  between  the  Leaser 
Zab  and  the  Adhem,  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  those  of 
Hit;^  and  there  are  some  abundant  springs  of  the  same  cha^ 
racter  clcee  to  Nimrud,  in  the  bed  of  the  Shop  Derreh  torrent  * 
The  Assyrian  palaces  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  the  springs 
were  productive  in  old  times ;  for  the  employment  of  bitumen 
as  a  cement,  though  not  so  frequent  as  in  Babylonia,  is  yet 
occasionally  found  in  them.'  With  the  bitumen  are  always 
procured  both  naphtha  and  petroleum  ;*  while  at  Kerkuk  there 


Ax&yima  Lion,  frooi  Nioinid. 


is  an  abundance  of  sulphur  also."  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs 
in  the  Kerkuk  country  ;*  and  is  also  formed  in  certain  small 
lakes  lying  between  the  Sinjar  and  Babylonia.^  Alum  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  hilla  about  Kilii." 

The  most  remarkable  wild  animals  of  Assyria  are  the  follow- 


'  See  Hiebulir'a  Virya^e  en  jlrabu,  p. 
276 ;  Kot  Porter,  TrareU,  toL  iL  pp. 
410-442  ;  Rich,  Kurdiitan,  toI.  I  p.  31; 
Firtt  Mamnr  on  SabyUm,  p.  S3. 

'  Lftjaid,  Nin.a-nd'Bab.^.  202;  Jonee, 
Jovrar^of  AnaticSotifty.toi.  iv.  p.  371. 
The  positioD  of  the  chief  sprlDK*  ia 
marked  in  the  plan,  Bupra,  p.  200,  liere 
are  other  naphtha  Bprings  near  Eifri. 
(tUch,  KnrdUtan,  vol.  L  p.  26.) 

■  In  hia  Bist  work  Mr.  Layard  doubted 
the  use  of  bitumen  as  a  cement  in 


■fria  {Ninmh  and  itt  Acmoum,  vol  iL 

pp.  278,276);  but subsequenUy  he foood 
Boma  Uacea  of  its  smplafment  {Ifin.  and 
p.  203,  Ac).      M.  Botta  repiHHDta 


theui 


•  of  it 


aabod  and  Eopinjik  {LtUerifrowi  Nmb- 
wA,  p.  43). 

'  Seenboye,  p.  39. 

■  Eer  Porter,  TravtU,  toL  iL  p.  441. 

*  Rich,  Kwrduian,  toI,  i.  p.  27. 

'  Layfird,!finaitAatidBal>jllon,p.  25C> 

'  Eicb,  p.  29. 
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jng :  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  lynx,  the  wild-cat,  the  hysena, 
the  wild  ass,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  gazelle,  the  ibex,  the  wild 
sheep,  the  wild  boar,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  beaver, 
the  jerboa,  the  porcupine,  the  badger,  and  the  hare.  The 
Assyrian  lion  is  of  the  maneless  kind,  and  in  general  habits 
resembles  the  lion  of  Babylonia.  The  t^nJTnftl  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  eastern  districts,  being  seldom  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  above  Baghdad,  and  never  above  Kileh-SherghaL' 


lliez,  or  Wild  Goat,  from  Nimrud. 

On  the  Euphrates  it  has  been  seen  as  high  as  Bir;  and  it  is 
frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehabour,  and  in  the  Sinjar.'"  It 
has  occasionally  that  remarkable  peculiarity — so  commonly 
represented  on  the  sculptures — a  short  homy  claw  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  in  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  tufb  of  hair.' 
The  ibex  or  wild  goat — also  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Assyrian 
sculptora — is  frequent  in  Kurdistan,  and  moreover  abounds  on 
the  highest  ridges  of  the  Abd-el-Aziz  and  the  Sinjar,  where  it 

^  *  ImjuA,  Ai».  and  tU  Amoiiu,  vol    I   quency  in  old  times,  aee  Amm.  Hare 


'f, 


lUd.  L   a.  o.,  note.     For  ite  fra-  j       <  LajtxA,  pp.  428,  420. 
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13  approached  with  difficulty  by  the  hunter.'  The  gazelle,  wild 
boar,  wolf,  jackal,  fox,  badger,  porcupine,  and  hare  are  common 
in  the  plains,  and  confined  to  no  particular  locality.  The 
jerboa  is  abundant  near  the  Khabour*  Bears  and  deer  are 
found  on  the  skirts  of  the  Kurdish  hills.  The  leopai-d,  hyaena, 
lynx,  and  beaver  are  comparatively  rare.  The  last-named 
animal,  very  uncommon  in  Southern  Asia,  was  at  one  time 
found  in  large  numbers  on  the  Khabour ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  value  set  upon  its  musk  baj,  it  has  been  hunted  ahnost 


to  extermination,  and  is  now  very  seldom  seen.  The  Khabour 
beavers  are  said  to  be  a  different  species  from  the  American. 
Their  tail  is  not  large  and  broad,  but  sharp  and  pointed ;  nor 
do  they  build  bouses,  or  construct  dams  across  the  stream,  but 
live  in  the  banks,  making  themselves  large  chambers  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  floods,  which  are  entered  by  holes  beneath 
the  water-line.* 

The  rarest  of  all  the  animals  which  are  still  found  in  Assyria 

'  Layord,  Ninerth  and  ilt  Bentaim,  \  '  Ibid.  pp.  206,  297.  Beavera  m« 
p.  431.  Compare  Nin.  andBab.  pp.  2SS  alao  found  in  the  Zobab  river,  a  tiibu' 
nud  312.  U17  of  the  Dijaleh. 

•  Lajard,  A'in.  ami  Bab.  p.  271.  ] 
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is  tlie  wild  ass  (Equua  kemionua).  Till  the  present  generation 
of  travellers,  it  -was  believed  to  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  region,  and  to  have  "  retired  into  the  steppes  of  Mon- 


Leopard  (from  Nimrud). 

golia  and  the  deserts  of  Persia."'  But  a  better  acquaintance 
vith  the  country  between  the  rivers  has  shown  that  wild  asses, 
though  imcommon,  still  inhabit  the  tract  where  they  were  seen 


Wild  Ab8  (from  Kojunjik). 


by  Xenophon.*  They  are  delicately  made,  in  colour  varying 
from  a  greyish-white  in  winter  to  a  bright  bay,  approaching 
to  pink,  in  the  summer-time ;  they  are  said  to  be  remarkably 


'  Heeren'a  Aiiaiie  NatUmi,  vol.  i 
132,  E.T. 
*J)Hi.L6,g2.     Xeaopbonaneal 


I   them  BB  numerous  in  hie  day.     He  catlB 
them  "the  most  rommon  animal"  for 
I   eoow  diEtance  below  the  Kbabour. 
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swift.  It  is  impos^ble  to  take  tliem  when  full  grown ;  but  the 
Arabs  often  capture  the  foals,  and  bring  them  up  with  milk  in 
their  tents.  They  then  become  veiy 
playful  and  docile ;  but  it  is  found  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  alive ;  and  they  have 
never,  apparently,  been  domesticated. 
The  Arabs  usually  kill  them  and  eat 
their  flesh.' 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  animals,  and 
some  others,  inhabited  Assyria  during 
the  time  of  the  Empire.  Lions  of  two 
,  kinds,withand  without  manes,  abound  in 
"  the  sculptures,  the  former,  which  do  not 
now  exist  in  Assyria,  being  the  more 
common.  They  are  represented  with  a  skill  and  a  truth  which 
shows  the  Assyrian  sculptor  to  have  been  familiar  not  only  with 


QanQe  (from  Kimrud). 


SUg  and  Bind  (from  Knpinjik). 
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their  foims  and  proportioua,  but  with  their  nfttural  mode  of  life, 
their  haunta,  and  habits.     The  leopu^  is  far  lesa  oElen  depicted, 
but  appears  aometimes  in  the  omameDtation  of  utenails,^  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions.   The    wild  ass  is  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  sculp- 
toTB  of  the   late  Empire,  and  is 
represented    with    great    spirit, 
though  not  with  complete  accu- 
racy.    The  ears  are  too  short,  the 
head  ia  too  fine,  the  legs  are  not 
fine  enough,  and  the  form  alto-  ' 

gether  approaches  too  nearly  to        ^'^  ^^'  *"°'  ^J^^ 
the  type  of  the  horse.    The  deer,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ibex 
all  occur  frequently ;  and  though  the  fonus  are  to  some  extent 


Hare  and  Eagles,  from  Nimrud. 

conventional,  they  are  not  wanting  in  spirit.  Deer  are  ap- 
parently of  two  kinds.  That  which  is  moat  commonly  found 
appears  to  represent  the  grey  deer,  which  is  the  only  species 
existing  at  present  within  the  confines  of  Assyria.*  The  other 
sort  is  more  delicate  in  shape,  and  spotted,  seeming  to  repre- 
sent the  fallow  deer,  which  is  not  now  known  in  Assyria  or  the 
adjacent  countries.  It  sometimes  appears  wild,  lying  among 
the  reeds ;  sometimes  tame,  in  the  arms  of  a  priest  or  of  a 

*  See  the  woodcut,  p.  223.  I   of  the  Euphrates,  a  little  above  Anah, 

*  The  deer  wUcb  the  aimj  of  JuHao      were  probably  of  thu  spedw.    (Amm. 
Eoimd  in  andi  numben  on  the  left  bank  [  Uaio.  xxIt.  1.) 

TOL.L    '  Q 
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winged  figure.  There  is  no  representation  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  wild  boar ;  but  a  wild  sow  and  pigs  are  given  in  one  bas- 
relief/*  sufficiently  indicating  the  Assyrian  acquaintance  with 
this  animal  Hares  are  often  depicted,  and 
with  much  truth ;  generally  they  are  carried 
in  the  hands  of  men,  but  sometimes  they  are 
being  devoured  by  vultures  or  eagles."  No 
representations  have  been  found  of  bears, 
wild  cats,  hysenas,  wolves,  jackals,  wild  sheep, 
foxes,  beavers,  jerboas,  porcupines,  or  badgers. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  two  other 
animals,  which  have  now  altogether  dis^ 
peared  from  the  country,  inhabited  at  least 
some  parts  of  Assyria  during  its  flourishing 
period.  One  of  these  ia  the  wild  bull — often 
represented  on  the  bas-reliefe  as  a  beast  of 
chase,  and  perhaps  mentioned  as  such  in  the 
inscriptions.'  This  animal,  which  is  some- 
'  times  depicted  as  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  lion,*  must  have  been  of  vast  strength  and  boldness.  It  is 
often  hunted  by  the  king,  and  appears  to  have  been  considered 
nearly  as  noble  an  object  of  pursuit  as  the  lion.  We  may  pre- 
sume, from  the  practice  in  the  adjoining  country,  Palestine,' 
that  the  flesh  was  eaten  as  food. 

The  other  animal,  once  indigenous,  but  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, was  called  by  the  Assyrians  the  mitkin,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  tiger.  Tigers  are  not  now  found  nearer  to 
Assyria  than  the  country  south  of  the  Caspian,  Qhilan,  and 


EBje,fromELDraab(ul.    . 


"  Supra,  p.  40.  Both  tliiB  and  tie 
repreeentation  on  p.  225  ot  a  taUow-daar 
belong  to  the  decocBitioiiB  of  SeDnache- 
rib'a  palace  at  Koyuujik.  Thej  are  giTen 
bj  Ur.  Laysrd  In  hu  "  Second  Seriee  " 
of  the  Maawaentt  of  Ninetiah,  PL  12. 

"  The  Tepreeeatatioa  on  p.  226  is  on 
one  of  the  beautiful  bronze  plataa  or 
diahea  which  were  brought  b;  Mr.  Liz- 
ard from  Nimrud,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Muaeum.  The  dish  ia  representad 
in  the  Monuntenlt  of  NinecA.  •econd 
uiiieB,FL62. 


■  See  the  Imaiptumof  Ti^atk-Ptlar 
I.,  pp.  54,  S5,  where  botb  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  and  Dr.  Hincka  undenrtAOd  Ihs 
irild  bull  to  be  intended.  Dr.  Hincks 
raad^  Uie  word  used  as  Rim,  which  woold 
cleerlj  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
DH>  or  V},  translated  in  our  vcnion 
"  uuicom,"  and  aometinieB  thought  to  b« 
an  antelope,  but  undentood  by  Ocnaniug 
to  dMigaate  "the  wild  bu:£Jo."  (Sea  hia 
Ltmitrm  in  toc.  ] 

'  Lajard,  MoymmtKti  of  Nintvek,  firrt 
seriea,  Pit.  16  «nd  48.     ■  Deut.  xir.  S. 
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Maanderan ;  but  as  there '  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  they 
should  not  inhabit  Mesopotamia,*  and  as  the  mithin  is  constantly 
joined  with  the  lion,  as  if  it  were  a  beast  of  the  same  kind,  and 
of  nearly  equal  strength  and  courage,  we  may  fairly  conjecture 
that  the  tiger  is  the  animal  intended.  If  this  seem  too  bold  a 
theory,  we  must  regard  the  mithin  as  the  latter  leopard,'  an 
animal  of  considerable  strength  and  ferocity,  which,  as  well  aa 
the  hunting  leopard,  is  still  found  in  the  country.' 

The  birds  at  present  frequenting  Assyria  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  bustard  (which  is  of  two  kinds — the  great  and 
the  middle-sized),  the  egret,  the  crane,  the  stork,  the  pelican, 
the  flamingo,  the  red  partridge,  the  black  partridge  or  francolin, 


Cbaee  of  Wild  Oi,  from  Nimnid. 

the  parrot,  the  Seleucian  thrush  {Turdus  Seleuoia),  the  vulture, 
the  &lcou  or  bunting-hawk,  the  owl,  the  wild  swan,  the  bramin 
goose,  the  ordinary  wild  goose,  the  wild  duck,  the  teal,  the  tern, 
the  sand-grouse,  the  turtle-dove,  the  nightingale,  the  jay,  the 
plover,  and  the  snipe.^  There  is  also  a  large  kite  or  eagle, 
called  "  agab,"  or  "  the  butcher,"  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  greatly 
dreaded  by  fowlers,  as  it  will  attack  and  kill  the  falcon  no  less 
than  other  birds. 


'DkidOTut  Bpeaks  of  "Babylonian 
tigen"  as  among  the  »"""«*■  mdigenoui 

inAraUaliL  50,  ^  2). 

*  Thit  animal  is  now  otlled  the  ni'mr. 
Hw  auilleT  or  huntdng-leopnfd  (now 
called  fdhad)  i»  the  nimr  of  the  Amj- 
riuta,  an  animal  of  which  the  inacrip- 
lua>  make  freqneDt  mention. 

*  Sir  H.  BawUnaon  brought  a  >peci- 
DMi  of  the  laiger  leopard,  which  he  had 


tamed,  from  Baghdad  to  England,  and 

preaented  it  to  the  Clifton  Zoological 
Gbrdena.  Man;  Timtore  will  remember 
Fahad,  who  died  in  (he  Oardena  in 
1868  or  1859, 

'  The  autboritiee  for  thia  list  are  Hr. 
Beniagton,  Mr.  Layord,  and  Colonel 
CheBDey.  (See  the  Eupk.  Ei^iedition, 
vol.  i.  pp.  107,  108 ;  and  Nmnek  and 
Bi^liin,  poasim.} 

o3 
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We  have  little  informatioQ  as  to  which  of  these  hirds  fre- 
quented  the  countiy  in  ancient  times.  The  Assyrian  artists 
are  not  happy  in  their  delineatioD  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  aod 


TultuT^  from  Kimnid. 


VulhiTB  fsading  on  Curpae  tKoyuujik). 


though  several  forms  of  birds  are  represented  upon  the  sculp- 
tures of  Sargon  and  elsewhere,  there  are  but  three  which  any 
writer  has  ventured  to 
identify  —  the  vulture, 
the  ostrich,  and  the  par- 
tridge. The  vulture  is 
commonly  represented 
flying  in  the  air,  in 
attendance  upon  the 
march  and  the  battle 
^-sometimes  devouring, 

Ortriob,  from  a  cylinder.  Ostrich,  from  Kimrud.  as  he  flieS,  the  entruls 
of  one  of  Assyria's  ene- 
miea  Occasionally  he  appears  upon  the  battle-field,  perched 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  pecking  at  their  eyes  or  their 
vitala,'  The  ostrich, 
which  we  know  from 
Xenophon  to  have  been 
,  a  former  inhabitant  of 
the  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,* 
but  which  has  now  re- 
treated into  the  wilds 
of  Arabia,  occurs  fre- 
quently upon  cylinders,  dresses,  and  utensib ;  sometimes  stalk- 


Pnrtridgef,  from  EhombBd. 


«  especially  the  Monumtnt*  o/Mneveh,  Mcoud  at 


*  Aiiab.La. 
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ing  along  appareotiy  anconcemed ;  Bomettmea  hastemng  at  full 
speed,  as  if  pursued  by  tiie  hunter, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  XenophoD,  using  its  wing 
for  a  sail."  The  partridge  is 
still  more  commoD  than  either 
of  these.  He  is  evidently  sought 
as  food.  We  find  him  carried 
in  the  hand  of  sportsmen  return- 
ing &om  the  chase,  or  see  him  „  ,  „.,,„■  .  ,, 
T*.  ,     .    ,        ,  Unknown  Birda  (Ebombad). 

flying  above  their  heads  as  they 

beat  the  coverts,^  or  finally  observe  him  pierced  by  a  sue- 


Auyriim  Qarden  and  Fiah-pond,  Koyunjik  (after  Layiu-d). 
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ceBsful  shot,  and  in  the  act  of  falling  a  prey  to   hia   pur- 
suers* 

The  other  birds  represented  upon  the  sculptures,  though 
occasionally  possessing  some  marked  peculiarities  of  form  or 
habit,  have  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  known  i 


Soctriau  or  two-humped  C&mel,  from  XimniH, 

They  are  commonly  represented  as  haunting  the  fir-woods, 
and  often  as  perched  upon  the  trees.*  One  appears,  in  a  sculp- 
ture of  Sargon's,  in  the  act  of  climbing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  like 
the  nut-hatch  or  the  woodpecker  *    Another  has  a  tail  like  a 


Mesopotomian  Sheep  (after  Layanl). 

pheasant,  but  in  other  respects  cannot  be  said  to  resemble  that 
bird.      The  artist  does  not  appear  to  aim  at  truth  in  these 
daUneatJons,  and  it  probably  would  be  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to 
conjecture  which  species  of  bird  he  intended. 
We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  bustards  inhabited  Meso- 

'  Botta,  Man 
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potamia  in  Assyrian  times ;  but  as  they  have  certainly  b&sn 
abundant  in  that  re^ou  from  the  time  of  Xenopbon '  to  otir 
own,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  existed  in  someparfcs 
of  Assyria  during  theEmpire. 
Considering  their  size,  their 
peculiar  appearance,  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  flesh,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the   Assy- 
rian remains  furnish  no  trace 
of  them.     Perhaps,  as  they  ^ 
are  extremely  shy,  they  may 
have  been  comparatively  rare 
in   the    country  when    the 

population     was     numerous,  LoMUng  a  Camel  (Koyunjik). 

and  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  between  the  rivers 
was  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  fish  most  plentiiul  in  Assyria  are  the  same  as  in  Baby- 
Ionia,'  namely,  barbel  and 
carp.  They  abound  not  only 
in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
but  also  in  the  lake  of  Khu- 
taniyeh,  and  often  grow  to 
a  great  size.^  Trout  are 
found  in  the  streams  which 
run  down  from  Zagroa ;  *  and 
there  may  be  many  other 
sorts  which  have  not  yet 
been  observed.  The  sculp- 
tures represent  all  the 
waters,  whether  river,  pond, 
or  marsh,  as  full  offish;*  but 
the  forms  are  for  the  most  part  too  conventional  to  admit  of 
identification. 

The  domestic  animals  now  found  in  Assyria  are  camels,  horses, 
asses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  cows,  and  dogs.     The  camels 

'  Anab.  L  ■.  0.  |   108  ;  Layard,  !fin.  and  Bah^n,  p.  325. 

•  Sea  above,  p.  *1.  "  Bach,  Kurdutan,  vol.  L  p.  US. 

'  Chasney,  EuphraU*  iiep.  vol  L  p.   |       •  See  woodcut  on  p.  229, 
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are  of  three  colours — white,  yellow,  and  dark  brown  or  black.' 
They  are  probably  all  of  the  same  species,  though  commonly  dis- 
tisgirished  into  camels  proper,  and  delovla  or  dromedaries,  the 
latter  differing  from  the  others  as  the  English  race-horse  from  the 
cart-horse.  The  Bactrian  or  two-humped  camel,  though  known 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians,*  is  not  now  found  in  the  country. 
The  horses  are  numerous,  and  of  the  best  Arab  blood.    Small 


Anjrian  Horse,  [rom  Nimrud. 
in  stature,  but  of  exquisite  symmetry  and  wonderful  powers  of 
endurance,  they  are  highly  prized  throughout  the  East,'  and 
constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  wandering  tribes  who  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  Mesopotamia.  The  sheep  and  goats  are 
also  of  good  breeds,  and  produce  wool  of  an  excellent  quality.* 
The  cows  and  osen  cannot  be  commended.*    The  dc^  kept  are 


'  Layard,  Mnroei  and  flfiiyfon,  p.  266. 

'  The  Bactrian  camel  ia,  I  liliete, 
odIj  ropreseDted  on  the  famoua  Black 
Obelisk,  nhere  it  appears  among  the 
preunta  sent  to  the  king  from  fornign 
couDtriee.     (See  wcxidcut  on  p.  230.) 

'  The  yooDg  colto  fetch  prioee  vary- 
ing from  £30  to  £160.  A  thousand 
pound*  i>  no  unoommon  prioe  for  ft  well- 


known  mare.    Hr.  Layard  n 

case  where  a  Sh^kh  refund  lor  a  la- 

Toimt«  mare  no  lew  a  sum  than  £1200. 

{mn.  and  Bob.  p.  327.) 

p.  103.    (Compare  woodcut  rB{a«a«Dting 


■Ibid.Li.c. 


10.) 
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chiefly  greyhoands,'  which  are  used  to  course  the  hare  and  the 
gazelle. 

It  is  pro1>able  that  in  andent  times  the  animals  domesticated 
by  the  Assyrians  were  not  very  different  from  these.  The  camel 
appears  upon  the 
moaoments  both  as 
a  beast  of  bnrtheo 
and  also  as  ridden 
in  war,  but  only  by 
the  enemies  of  the  ^ 
Assyrians.  The  horse 
is  osed  both  for 
draught  and  for  rid- 
ing, but  seems  never 
degraded  to  ignoble 
purposes.^  His  breed 
is  good,  though  he 
is  not  so  finely  or  ' 
delicately  made  as 
the  modem  Arab.    The  head  is  small  and  well  shaped,  the 


Mule  riddon  \)j  tiro  Women  (Kojunjik). 


nostrils  large  and 
the   body  compact, 
the  loins  strong,  the 


the  neck  aiched,  but  somewhat  thick. 


der  and  sinewy.  The 
ass  is  not  found ;  but 
the  mule  appears, 
sometimes  ridden  by 
women,  sometimes 
Daed  as  a  beast  of 
burthen,  sometimes 
employed  in  drawing 
a  cart  Cows,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats  are 
frequent;   but  they 


Loadad  Mule  (Kojunjik). 


are  foreign  rather  than  Assyrian,  since  they  occur  only  among 
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the  spoil  taken  from  conquered  countries.     The  dog  is  frequent 
on  the  later  sculptures ;  and  has  been  found  modelled  in  clay, 


Cart  drawn  bj  Mulea  (Koyunjik). 


No.  I. — Dog  modelled  in  cky,  from  the  palace  of  ABtshur-baaii-pHl  (Eoj'iuijib), 

and  also  represented  in  relief  on  a  clay  biblet.    Their  character 
is  that  of  a  large  mastiff  or  hound,  and  there  is  abundant  evi* 
dence  that  they  were  employed  in  hunting* 
If  the  Assyrians  domesticated  any  bird,  it  would  seem  to  have 


*  Dogs  are  coDstaotlf  represented  u 
engaged  in  the  chBae  upon  the  aoulp- 
turet  of  AHabur-boui-pal  (Sardonapa- 
Iub).  a  number  of  liu  hounds  were 
found  modelled  in   clay  at  KoyimjiL 


The;  have  each  their  uame  inscribed  on 
them,  which  is  aJwaja  a  term  indicative 
of  tlieir  hunting  prowess.  The  woodcut 
(No.I.j  on  this  psgeis  token  from  cms 
of  them. 
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been  the  duck.     Models  of  the  duck  are  common,  and  seem 
generally  to  have  been  used  for  weighta."   The  bird  is  ordinarily 


No.  II. — Dog  ID  rdiBf,  on  a  day  tablet. 

represented  with  its  head  turned  upon  its  back,  the  attitude  of 
the  domestic  duck  when  asleep. 
The  Assyrians    seem  to    have 
had  artificial  ponds  or  stews,  i 
which  are  always  represented! 
aa  fiill  of  fish,  but  the  formal 
ue  conventional,   as  has  been  * 
*Jready  observed,'    Considering 

Ike  »ke  to  wUch  the  carp  and  ^.,^  ^^  pl^j, 

barbel  actually  grow  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  ancient  representations  are  smaller  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

'  lAjard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  pp.  (100,  601.  '  Supra,  p.  231. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  PEOPLE. 

"  The  AMjTian  wu  a  cedar  m  Lebanon,  fur  of  branches,  and  with  % 
shadowing  shroud,  and  of  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thid 
boughs.  ....  Nor  was  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  Godlike  nnto  him  in  hii 
beauty. " — Ezee.  xxxi  3  and  8. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  ancient  AsByrians,  like  that  of  tiis 
ChaldeeaDS,  vaa  in  former  times  a  matter  of  controversy.  When 
nothing  was  known  of  Uie  originallangoage  of  the  people  beyond 
the  names  of  certain  kings,  princes,  and  generals,  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  race,  it  was  difficult  to  wrive  at  any 
determinate  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  ingenuity  of 
etymol<^ts  displayed  itself  in  suggesting  derivations  for  the 
words  in  question,^  which  were  sometimes  absurd,  sometimes 
plausible,  but  never  more  than  very  doubtfiil  conjectures,  No 
sound  historical  critic  could  be  content  to  base  a  positive  view 
on  any  such  unstable  foundation,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
decide  the  controversy  on  other  than  linguistic  considerations. 
Various  grounds  existed  on  which  it  was  felt  that  a  condusioD 
could  be  drawn.  The  Scriptural  genealogies*  connected  Asshur 
with  Aram,  Eber,  and  Joktan,  the  allowed  progenitors  of  the 
Ajamieans  or  Syrians,  the  Israelites  or  Hel»ews,and  the  northern 
or  Joktanian  Arabs.  The  languages,  physical  type,  and  moral 
characteristics  of  these  races  were  well  known;  they  all  belonged 
evidently  to  a  single  family — the  family  known  to  ethnologists 
as  the  Semitic.  Again,  the  maunera  and  customs,  especially 
the  religious  customs,  of  the  Assyrians  connected  them  pluuly 
with  the  Syrians  ajid  Phoenicians,  with  whose  practices  they 
were  closely  allied.'  Further  it  was  observed  that  the  modem 
Chaldseans  of  Kurdistan,  who  regard  themselves  as  descendants 

'  8aa  Pnchard'a  FhytiaU  HUtory  of  I  *  See  Uub  argnmeDt  urged  b;  Dr. 

Jfanil:i7u£,Tol.iT.pp.S63,fi64,whereBome  Pricbard,  Phgdcal  JfitC  of  Mimbni, 

of  the  BuppoBed  derivatioiiB  are  given.  vol  iv.  pp.  6S7,  6B8. 

'  Geo.  I.  21-31 ;  1  Cbr.  L  17-28.  ' 
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of  the  aacueat  inhabitanta  of  the  neighbouring  Assyria,  still 
speak  a  Semitic  dialect.*  These  three  distinct  and  conveigent 
lines  of  testimony  were  suffideat  to  justify  historians  in  the  oon- 
cluflion,  which  they  commonly  drew,"  that  the  ancient  Assjrrians 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  &mily,  and  were  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  tiie  Syrians,*  the  (later)  Babylonians,  the 
Fhfsnicians,  the  Israelites,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula. 

Recent  linguistic  discoveries  have  entirely  confirmed  the 
conclusion  thus  arrived  at.  We  now  possess  in  the  engraved 
slabs,  the  clay  tablets,  the  cylinders,  and  the  bricks,  ezhumod 
from  the  ruins  of  ihe  great  Assyrian  cities,  copious  documentary 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  language,  and  (so  fiir 
as  language  is  a  proof)  of  the  ethnic  character  of  the  race.  It 
appears  to  be  donbted  by  none  who  have  examined  the  evi- 
dence,^ that  the  language  of  these  records  is  Semitic  However 
imperfect  tbe  acquaintance  which  our  best  Oriental  archieolo^sts 
have  as  yet  obtained  with  this  ancient  and  difScult  form  of 
speech,  its  connection  with  the  Syriac,  the  later  Babylonian,  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt 

Another  carious  confirmation  of  the  ordinary  belief  is  to  bo 
foond  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people,  as  revealed 
to  OS  by  the  sculptures.  Few  persons  in  any  way  familiax  with 
these  works  of  art  can  have  &iled  to  remark  the  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Jewish  physiognomy  which  is  presented  by  the 
Bcolptured  effigies  of  the  Assyrians.    The  forehead  straight  but 


■  The  alder  Niebohr  iraa  the  fint  to 
npott  thie  fact.  (See  tiii  Voyagt  m 
Arabit,  p.  285.)  It  iras  oommonl;  di«- 
bdiercd  tin  Mr.  Ainsworlli  confijiued 


'SoeB.  a.  mebuhi't  Lectaram  Art- 
aoUflutory,  V0I.L  p.l2,E.T.i  Qnite, 
Bin.  of  GrUee,  vol  iii.  p.  *0S  ;  Bunaea, 
Euay  M  BAni^offy  (1847),  p.  29. 

'  Kiebuhr  went  M>  far  aa  to  ideoti^ 
ths  AnyriaDB  with  the  SyiiaiiB ;  but 
hv«  he  fell  into  a  miatake.  The  Ani- 
inieaiH  were  probably  as  dirtmct  from 


that  the  luimet,  "Awyriau"  and  "Bj- 
rian,"  were  really  identical.  (Sas  Herod. 
Tu.  S3.)  But  these  namet  had,  in  truth, 
ID  entir^  distlDot  origin.  Syria  (more 
properly  Ttyria)  waa  the  name  given  by 
the  Oreeka  to  the  country  about  Ttitr, 
ta  Tyre,  lit.  Aaeyria  waa  the  oor- 
reepondent  term  to  Aaahur,  tniM — the 
native,  aa  well  aa  the  Hebrew,  name  of 
the  tract  upoo  the  middle  Tigris. 

■  See  Buoeen's  Pkiioiophtj  of  Hittery, 
vol.  iiL  pp.  193-216 ;  Max  Uiiller,  Lm- 
guaga<^tluS<ati)fWar,p.2B,2aiti.; 
Oppert,  EUntatt  de  la  Qrannain  At^ 
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not  high,  tlie  full  brow,  the  eye  lai^e  and  almond-shaped,  the 
aquiline  nose,  a  little  coarse  at  the  end,  and  unduly  depressed, 
the  strong,  fiim  mouth,  with  lips  somewhat  over-thick,  the  well- 
formed  chin — best  seen  in  the  representation  of  eunuchs — ^the 
abundant  hair  and  ample  beard,  both  coloured  as  black,— all 


these  recall  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Jew,  more  especially 
as  he  appears  in  southern  countries.  They  are  less  like  the 
traits  of  the  Arab,  though  to  them  also  they  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance.  Chateaubriand's  description  of  the  Bedouin — "  la 
tSte  ovale,  le  front  haut  et  arqu^,  le  nez  aquU  in,  les  yens  grands 


C^itivet,  from  ad  Egyptiaa  moDnniMit. 
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et  coupis  en  amcmdea,  le  regard  humide  et  singulibremeot 
doax"* — would  serve  in  many  respects  equally  well  for  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  Assyrians,  as  they  appear 
upon  the  monuments.  The  traits,  in  fact,  are  for  the  most  part 
common  to  the  Semitic  race  generally,  and  not  distinctive  at 
any  particular  subdivision  of  it.  They  are  seen  now  alike  in  the 
Arah,  the  Jew,  and  the  Chaldtean  of  Kurdistan ;  while  anciently 
they  not  only  characterised  the  Assyrians,  but  probably  belonged 
also  to  the  Fhcenicians,  the  Syrians,  and  other  minor  Semitic 
races.  It  is  evident,  even  from  the  mannered  and  conventional 
Eculptares  of  Egypt,  that  the  physiognomy  was  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  western  Asiatic  races.  Three  captives  on 
the  monuments  of  Amenophis  III.,*  represented  as  belonging 
to  the  Fatana  (people  of  Bashan  ?),  the  Asuru  (Assyrians),  and 
the  Earukamishi  (people  of  Carchemish),  present  to  us  the  same 
style  of  face,  only  slightly  modified  by  Egyptian  ideas. 

While  in  face  the  Assyriana  appear  thus  to  have  bome  a 
most  dose  resemblance  to  tiie  Jews,  in  shape  and  make  they 
are  perhaps  more  nearly  represented  by  their  descendants,  the 
Chaldseians  of  Kurdistan.  While  the  Oriental  Jew  has  a  ^>are 
fonn  and  a  weak  muscnlar  development,  the  Assyrian,  like  the 
modem  Chaldaean,*  is  robust,  broad-shouldered,  and  large-limbed. 
Nowhere  have  we  a  race  represented  to  us  monumentally  of 
a  stronger  or  more  muscular  type  than  the  ancient  Assyrian. 
The  great  brawny  limbs  are  too  large  for  beauty;  but  they 
indicate  a  physical  power  which  we  may  well  believe  to  have 
belonged  to  this  nation — the  Romans  of  Asia — the  resolute 
and  sturdy  people  which  succeeded  in  imposing  its  yoke  upon 
all  its  neighbours. 

If  from  physical  we  proceed  to  mental  characteristics,  we 
seem  again  to  have  in  the  Jewish  character  the  best  and  closest 
analogy  to  the  Assyrian.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  observable 
in  each  a  strong  and  marked  prominency  of  the  religious 
principle.     Inscriptions  of  Assyrian  kings  beg^  and  end,  almost 


•/fWrawi^  TOLL  ^431, 
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without  exception,  ■with  praises,  iDvocationa,  and  prayers  iothe 
principal  objects  of  their  adoration.  All  the  monarch's  suc- 
cesses, all  his  conquests  and  victories,  and  even  his  good  fortone 
in  the  chase,'  are  ascribed  continually  to  the  protection  and 
favour  of  guardian  deities.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  takes  core  to 
"  set  up  the  emblems  of  Asshur,"  or  of  "  the  great  gods;"  and 
forces  the  vanquished  to  do  them  homage.    The  choicest  of  the 


Limbt  of  AtBjiiana  (Irom  the  Bculptnres). 

Spoil  is  dedicated  as  a  thank-offering  in  the  temples.  ile 
temples  themselves  are  adorned,  repaired,  beautified,  enlarged, 
increased  in  number,  by  aliBost  every  monarch.  The  kings 
■worship  them  in  person,*  and  offer  sacrifices.*  They  embellish 
their  palaces,  not  only  with  representations  of  their  own  victories 
and  hunting  expeditions,  but  also  ■with  religious  figures — the 
emblems  of  some  of  the  principal  deities,*  and  with  scenes  in 


■  See  especUIl;  the  TigUth  -  Filner 
cylinder,  irhere  such  eip'eaaioiu  as  these 
occur  : — "  Uudar  the  auBpicic  of  Ninip, 
my  gusrditui  deity,  I  killed  four  wild 
bulls,  stixnig  kod  fierce."  "Under  the 
nuBpices  of  Ninip,  120  lioni  fell  before 
ma  "  (pp.  54-67). 

* "  Ab  he  (Sennacherib)  wM  wonihip- 
ping  in  the  house  of  Nint>ch  his  god  " 
(2  Kin^i  xix.  37), 

•  Tiglatb-Pileeer  I.  speaks  d  h 


Being  u  a  part  of  the  kin^y  <Mm  (/■•• 
teriftton,  kc.,  p,  70). 

■  See  above,  pp.  132,  1S3,  137.    Ac- 

later  inhabitants  of  the  country  nere 
far  lem  religious,  and  oonfiDed  their 
pictured  and  iiculptured  repreeentationa 
ts  battles  and  huntdug-jueceB.  ("Nee 
enim  apud  eoi  pingitur  vel  GngituT 
aliud  pneter  Tanas  [beetianim]  c»dea 
«t  bella,"  xiiT.  e.) 
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which  are  portrayed  acts  of  adoration.  Their  signets,  and 
indeed  those  of  the  Assyrians  generally,*  have  a  religioos  cha- 
racter. In  every  way  religion  seems  to  bold  a  marked  and  pro< 
minent  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  who  fight  more  for 
the  honour  of  their  gods  than  even  of  their  king,  and  um  at 
extending  their  belief  as  much  as  their  dominion. 

Again,  combined  with  this  prominency  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, is  a  sensuouaness — such  as  we  observe  in  Judaism  con- 
ttDuallj  strugglii^  against  a  higher  and  purer  element — but 
which  in  this  less  favoured  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  reigns 
uncontrolled,  and  gives  to  its  religion  a  gross,  material,  and  even 
voluptuous  character.  The  ideal  and  the  spiritual  find  little 
favour  with  this  practical  people,  which,  not  content  with 
symbols,  must  have  gods  of  wood  and  stone  whereto  to  pray, 
and  which  in  its  complicated  mythological  system,  its  priestly 
hierarchy,  its  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  finally  in  its  lascivious 
ceremonies,'  is  a  counterparti  to  that  E^ypt,  from  which  the  Jew 
was  privileged  to  make  his  escape. 

The  Assyrians  are  characterised  in  Scripture  as  "a  fierce 
people."*  Their  victories  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  their 
combining  individual  braveiy  and  hardihood  with  a  skill  and 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  war  not  possessed  by  their  more  tin- 
drilised  neighbours.  This  bravery  and  hardihood  were  kept 
ap,  partly  (like  that  of  -the  Romans)  by  their  perpetual  wars, 
partly  by  the  training  afforded  to  their  manly  qualities  by  the 
pursuit  ajid  destruction  of  wild  animals.  The  lion — the  king  of 
beasts — abounded  in  their  country,*  together  with  many  other 
dangerous  and  ferocious  animals.  Unlike  the  ordinary  Asiatic, 
who  trembles  before  the  great  beasts  of  prey  and  avoids  a 
collision  by  flight  if  possible,'  the  ancient  Assyrian  sought  out 
the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  the  animals,  provoked  them  to  the 
encounter,  and  engaged  with  them  in  hand-to-hand  combats. 


'  See  bdow,  ch.  Tiii, 

•  Inuh  nzuL  IB. 

'  "Intvr    mnmtUnet*    Kawpotamin 
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fluminum  el  fruteta  leone 
nvmeri."  Amm.  Marc  zriii.  7.  Tiglati 
Pileser  I.  claims  to  have  ilain  in  dl  81 
lioni.    (Interaitumt,  fto.,  p.  C6.) 

'  LofCui,  (Aaldiea  and  Sutiaaa,  p 
281,  262. 
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The  spirit  of  Nimrod,  tte  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord," 
not  only  animated  his  owo  people,  bat  spread  on  from  them  to 
their  northern  neighbours  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
monuments,  prevailed  even  more  in  Assyria  than  in  Cbaldsa 
itself.  The  &TOurite  objects  of  chase  Trith  the  Assyrians  seem 
to  have  been  the  lion  and  the  \rild  bull,  both  beasts  of  vast 


Capture  of  a  City  (Nimnid). 

strength  and  courage,  which  could  not  be  attacked  without  great 
danger  to  the  bold  assailant. 

No  doubt  the  courage  of  the  Assyrians  was  tinged  with 
ferocity.  The  nation  was  "a  mighty  and  a  strong  one,  which, 
as  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  flood  of  mighty 
waters  overflowing,  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand." ' 
Its  capital  might  well  deserve  to  be  called  "a  bloody  city,"  or 

'  Isaiah  iiviii.  2. 
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"  a  city  of  bloods." »  Few  conquering  races  have  been  tender- 
hearted, or  much  inclined  to  spare;  and  undoubtedly  cama^, 
ruin,  and  desolation  followed  upon  tbe  track  of  an  Assyrian 
army,  and  raised  feelings  of  fear  and  batred  among  their  adver- 
saries.   But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  nation  was  ' 


Captivea  of  SargtMi  (Kboraabad). 

eepecially  bloodthirsty  or  unfeeling.  The  mutilation  of  the  slwn 

— not  by  way  of  insult,  but  in  proof  of  their  slayer's  prowess  * 

was  indeed  practised 
among  them ;  but 
otherwise  there  is  lit- 
tle indication  of  any 
barbarous,  much  less 
of  any  really  cruel, 
usages.  The  Assyrian 
listens  to   tbe  enemy 

who  asks  for  quarter  ;    '  c«ptJv«  wom<>n  in  «  <*rt  (Nimrad). 

he     prefers     making 

prisoners  to  slaying ;  he  is  very  terrible  in  the  battle  and  the 
assault,  but  afterwards  he  foi^ves,  and  spares.  Of  course  in 
some  cases  he  makes  exceptions.  When  a  town  has  rebelled 
and  been  subdued,  he  impales  some  of  the  moat  guilty ;  •  and  in 

_ '  Nahum  iii.  1  :  "  Woe  to  the  bloody  vith  Orientals.  SometinMa  Bcribes  aae 
'^7/' — °r,  aa  tlis  margin  givea  it,  repree«ated  aa  taking  account  of  them. 
"  Woe  to  the  atj  of  bloodi  t  "    {-n-^     (^  Layard,  Nin.  and  ill  Jtemaiiu,  vol 

*  Probably  a  reward  wm  given  tor 
Iteads,  aa  has  often  been   the  fashion 
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two  or  three  instances  prisoners  are  represented  *  as  led  before 
the  king  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  which  pa&ies  through  the 
under  lip,  while  now  and  then  one  appears  in  the  act  of  being 
flayed  with  a  knife.'  But,  generally,  captives  are  either  released, 
i>r  else  transferred,  without  unnecaesary  suffering,"  from  their 
own  country  to  some  other  portion  of  the  empire.  There  seems 
even  to  be  something  of  real  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of 
captured  women,  who  are  never  manacled,  and  are  often  allowed 
to  ride  on  mules,*  or  in  carts. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Assyrians  was 
their  treachery.  "  Woe  to  thee  that  spoilesfc,  though  thou  wast 
not  spoiled,  and  dealest  treacherously,  though  they  dealt  not 
treacherously  with  thee  ! "  is  the  denunciation  of  the  evangelical 
prophet.*  And  in  the  same  spirit  the  author  of  "  The  Burthen 
of  Nineveh  "  declares  that  city  to  be  "  full  of  lies  and  robbery"  * 
— or,  more  correctly,  full  of  lying  and  violence,"*  Falsehood 
and  treachery  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  vices  of  the  weak, 
who  are  driven  to  defend  themselves  against  superior  streogth 
by  the  weapon  of  cunning ;  but  they  are  perhaps  quite  as  often 
employed  by  the  strong,  as  furnishing  short  cut«  to  success,  and 
even  where  ihe  moral  standard  is  low,  as  being  in  themselves 
creditable.*  It  certainly  was  not  necessity  which  made  the 
Assyrians  covenant-breakers ;  it  seems  to  have  been  in  part 
the  wantonneea  of  power — because  they,  "  despised  the  cities 
and  regarded  no  man ;" *  perhaps  it  was  in  part  also  their  im. 


on  the  capture  of  a  town  "  an  indiBcri- 
miDBt«  alaugbtor  appeon  to  have  suc- 
ceeded I  and  that  the  priaoneia  were 
either  impaled  or  carried  away  aa 
■laves."  (A'in.anrf  it*  Retnaim,  vol,  u. 
p.  371.)  It  appeus,  b;  the  macriptioiu, 
ib»,t  tawna  were  frequeDtl;  apared,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitantB  vera 
generally  left  in  the  place. 

•  Botta,  Mtmvnumt  de  Nimve,  PIb.  S3 
and  118. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  ii  PI.  120 ;  Layiud, 
Monummt*  of  NinettA,  Second  Seriea, 
PI.  17.  Ib  it  quite  certain  that  these 
anfortunatee  are  alive  T  The  Fendans 
and  Scythians  aametimes  fla;«d  men 
after  death,  in  order  to  make  use  of 
UialT  ikins  (Herod.  W.  64 ;  *.  2G). 


cattle  ;  and  tliey  are  so 

metJmsH  heavilf 

fettered.    But  in  each 

•See  above,  p.  238. 

■  Isaiah  unii  1. 

'  Nshum  iii  1. 

■  Mr.  Vance  Smith  rendent,  "  full  of 

IrmAery  and  violence 

"  vf  hich  U  pro- 

bablj  the  real  monwi^ 

But  the  word 

"perfidia." 

'  See  Thu<Td.  ii  88. 

•  Isaiah  luiii  8:  " 

He  hath  Innkm 
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perfect  moral  perception,  which  may  have  failed  to  draw  the 
proper  diatinetion  between  craft  and  cleverness- 

Another  unpleasant  feature  in  the  Assyrian  character — but 
one  at  which  we  can  feel  no  surprise — was  their  pride.  This 
is  the  quaJity  which  draws  forth  the  sternest  denunciations  of 
Scripture,  and  is  expressly  declared  to  have  called  down  ths 
Divine  judgments  upon  the  race  *  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Zepha- 
niah  alike  dwell  upon  it.'  It  pervades  the  inscriptions.  With- 
out being  so  rampant  or  offensive  as  the  pride  of  some  Orientals 
— as,  for  instance,  the  Chinese — it  is  of  a  marked  and  decided 
colour :  the  Assyrian  feels  himself  infinitely  superior  to  all  the 
nations  with  whom  be  is  brought  into  contact;  he  alone  enjoys 
the  favour  of  the  gods ;  he  alone  is  either  truly  wise  or  truly 
valiant ;  the  armies  of  his  enemies  are  driven  like  chaff  before 
him;  he  sweeps  them  away,  like  heaps  of  stubble;  either  they 
fear  to  fight,  or  they  are  at  once  defeated ;  he  carries  his  vic- 
torious arms  just  as  far  as  it  pleases  him,  and  never  under  any 
urcumstances  admits  that  he  has  suffered  a  reverse.  The  only 
merit  that  he  allows  to  foreigners  is  some  skill  in  the  mecha- 
nical and  mimetic  arts,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  this  is  tacit 
rather  than  express,  being  chiefly  known  from  the  recorded  fact 
that  he  employs  foreign  artists  to  ornament  his  edifices. 

According  to  the  notions  which  the  Greeks  derived  &om 
Ctesias,^  and  passed  on  to  the  Romans,  and  through  them  to 
the  modems  generally,  the  greatest  defect  in  the  Assyrian 
character — the  besetting  sin  of  their  leading  men — was  luxu- 
riousness  of  living  and  sensuality.  From  Ninyas  to  Sardana- 
paiiis — from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  Empire— 
a  line  of  voluptuaries,  according  to  Ctesias  and  his  followers, 
held  possession  of  the  throne ;  and  the  principle  was  established 
from  the  first,  that  happine^  consisted  in  freedom  from  all 


*  Emk.  mi.  10,  11 :  ".SecnuMtbou 
hitt  lifted  up  th}«elf  in  height,  and  be 
hiUi  ahot  up  hie  tjp  unong  the  Uiick 
boughs,  and  bis  heart  is  bfted  up  in  big 
height ;  I  huve  thereon  delivered  bim 
mlo  ttie  band  of  tbe  mighly  one  of  the 
hettbeo  ;  be  sball  surel;  di«l  with  bim : 
I  hare  driTen  bim  out  for  his  wicked- 


'  lauahi.  7-14,  iiiTii.24-2S;  Ezek. 
xxti.  10 ;  Zeph.  ii.  16. 

'  Some  idea  of  notable  luiuriotianesa 
attadiing  to  the  Asayrians  is,  perhape, 
earlier  than  CtwioB.  (See  Aristoph.  Avtt, 
SGS,  ed.  Botbe.)  Did  it  eome  from  the 
'A.VffipiM  Myai  of  Herodotua  t 
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cares  or  troubles,  ajid  unchecked  indulgence  in  every  species  of 
sensual  pleasure.'  This  account,  intrinsically  suspicious,  is  now 
directly  contradicted  hy  the  auUientic  records  which  we  poeaess 
of  the  warlike  character  and  nianly  pursuits  of  so  many  of  the 
kings.  It  probably,  however,  contaiuB  a  germ  of  truth.  Id  a 
flourishing  kingdom  like  Assyria,  luzuiy  must  have  gradually 
advanced ;  and  when  the  empire  fell  under  the  combined  attack 
of  its  two  most  powerful  neighbours,  no  doubt  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  pristine  vigour.  The  monuments  lend  some  support  to 
the  view  that  luxury  was  among  the  causes  which  produced  the 
fall  of  Assyria ;  although  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  even 
to  the  last,  the  predominant  spirit  was  not  warlike  imd  manly, 
or  even  fierce  and  violent.  Among  the  many  denunciations  of 
Assyria  in  Scripture,  there  is  only  one  which  can  even  be 
thought  to  point  to  luxury  as  a  cause  of  her  downfall ;  and  that 
e  of  very  doubtful  interpretation.*    In  general  it  is 


her  violence,  her  treachery,  and  her  pride  that  are  denounced. 
When  Nineveh  repented  in  the  time  of  Jonah,  it  was  by  each 
man  "turning  from  his  evil  way  and  from  the  violence  which 
was  in  their  hands."'  When  Nahum  announces  the  final  de- 
struction, it  is  on  "  the  bloody  city,  fiill  of  hes  and  robbery."' 
In  the  emblematic  language  of  prophecy,  the  lion  is  taken  as 
the  fittest  among  animals  to  symbolise  Assyria,  even  at  this 
late  period  of  her  history.*  She  is  still  "  the  fion  that  did  tear 
in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lioness, 
and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin."  The 
favourite  national  emblem,  if  it  may  be  so  called,"  is  accepted 
as  the  true  type  of  the  people ;  and  blood,  ravin,  and  robbery 
are  their  characteristics  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 

In  ment^  power  the  Assyrians  certainly  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  foremost  of  the  Asiatic  races.     They 


•  Bee  Died.  Sic  iL  21,  g  2. 

'  Nahtim  iiL  1 :  "  Bec&uie  of  Uie  mul- 
titude of  the  whoradoDis  of  die  well- 
f&vDured  harlot,  the  mistrea  of  witoh- 
cnftB,  that  Klleth  iiatioDi  through  her 
vrhoredanu,  aod  fojoiliee  through  her 
wichcnfta,  Behold,  I  am  againat  thee, 
■aith  the  Lord."  Idolatiy  ia  prabablf 
the  "  wh(»«dom  "  here  mteoded. 


'  Nahum  iiL  1. 

'  Ibid.ii  11-13. 

*  The  frequent  ooaurrenoe  of  the  lion 
on  the  monumente,  either  in  the  natunl 
form  or  with  a  human  head,  aeeou  to 
juatjt;  these  eipreeaioDs,  It  muBt  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  tbst  tiie  standards  bear 
I  k  different  emblem.     See  beloir,  oh.  vu. 
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had  Dot  perhaps  so  much  originality  aa  the  Chaldseans,  from 
whom  they  appear  to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  their 
civilization;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  clear  that  they  sur- 
passed their  instructors,  and  introduced  improvements  which 
gave  a  greatly  increased  value  and  almost  a  new  character  to 
arts  previo»isly  discovered.  The  genioa  of  the  people  will  best 
be  seen  from  the  accounts  hereafter  to  be  given  of  their  lan- 
guage, their  arts,  and  their  system  of  government.  If  it  must 
be  allowed  that  these  have  all  a  certain  smack  of  rudeness  and 
primitive  simplicity,  still  they  are  advances  upon  aught  that 
had  previously  existed — not  only  in  Mesopotamia — but  in  the 
world.  Fully  to  appredate  the  ABsyrians,  we  should  compare 
them  with  the  much-lauded  Egj'ptians,  who  in  all  important 
points  are  very  decidedly  their  inferiors.  The  spirit  and 
prc^ressive  character  of  their  art  offers  the  strongest  contrast 
to  the  stiff,  lifeless,  and  unchanging  conventionalism  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  Nile.  Their  language  and  alphabet  ai-e  con- 
fessedly in  advance  of  the  Egyptian*  Their  religion  is  more 
earnest  and  less  degraded.  In  courage  and  miUtary  genius  their 
superiority  is  very  striking;  for  the  Egyptians  are  esaentially 
an  nnvarlike  people.  The  one  point  of  advantage  to  which 
Egypt  may  fairly  lay  claim  is  the  grandeur  and  durability  of 
her  architecture.  The  Assyrian  palaces,  magnificent  aa  they 
undoubtedly  were,  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  vast  structures 
of  Egyptian  Thebes.'  No  nation,  not  even  Rome,  has  equalled 
E^ypt  in  the  size  and  solemn  grandeur  of  its  buildings.  But, 
except  in  this  one  respect,  the  great  African  kingdom  must  be 
r^iarded  as  inferior  to  her  Asiatic  rival — which  was  indeed 
**  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
— foir  in  greatness  and  in  the  length  of  his  branches — so  that 
all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  garden  of  Qod  envied  him,  and 
not  one  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty."* 


*  S«e  Biuueu'l  PhUotopky  of  Hittory, 
ToL  uL  p.  1S2  ;  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144, 
«SS,  A«. 

'  Daoon  BftTB  of  Tbebea,  with  equal 
force  Kod  truth  : — "  On  «t  tatigufl 
d'toire,  on  est  fatigud  da  Ur«,  on  aat 
eponTaat^  deU  peiii6e  d'une  telle  con- 
ception ;on  ne  peut  camn,  meme  aprte 


I'avoir  Tu,  &  U  rdalitj  de  I'exiileDM  de 
tact  de  conatructionB  r^uniea  aur  un 
mAme  point,  h  leuis  dimensiaiu,  k  U 

cougtuice  obstiofc  qu'a  exig^  leur  fabri- 
cation,  Hux  d^peoBeB  inialcukbles  d« 
tant  de  lumptuoaite."   Sffgptt,  ToL   u. 


26.) 


u  S-0. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
THE    CAPITAL. 


The  site  of  the  great  capital  of  Assyria  had  generally  beea 
regarded  as  fixed  with  sufficient  certainty  to  the  tract  imme- 
diately opposite  Mosul,  alike  by  local  tradition  and  hy  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers/  when  the  discovery  by  moderr 
tmveilers  of  architectural  remainB  of  great  magnificence  ai 
some  considerable  distance  from  this  position,  threw  a  doubt 
upon  the  generally  received  belief,  and  made  the  true  situation 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh  once  more  a  matter  of  controversy. 
When  the  noble  sculptures  and  vast  palaces  of  Nimrud  were 
first  uncovered,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  marked 
tJie  real  site;  for  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  mere  provincial 
uity  should  have  been  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs 
with  buildings  at  once  on  so  grand  a  scale  and  so  richly  orna- 
mented. A  passage  of  Strabo,  and  another  of  Ptolemy,'  were 
thought  to  lend  confirmation  to  this  theory,  which  placed  the 
Assyrian  capital  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Zab  with 
the  Tigris ;  and  for  a  while  the  old  opinion  was  displaced,  and 
the  name  of  Nineveh  was  attached  very  generally  in  this 
country  to  the  ruins  at  Nimrud. 

Shortly  afterwards  arival  claimant  startedup  in  the  regions 
farther  to  the  north.     Excavations  carried  on  at  the  village  of 


'  The  local  treditioD  ii  strikingly 
marked  by  the  MaboDictaD  belief  that 
on  the  amiiJIer  of  tbe  tno  mouads  oppu- 
mte  UoBul  IB  "  the  tomb  of  Jonsii  ;" 
whenoB  the  nime  j\fbbi-  Ytmvi.  The 
moet  important  of  the  oucient  authori- 
tiea  is  XenophoQ  (^  noi.  iii.  *,  gg  10-12.) 

'See    Lnyard'a    Niateeh  and  itt  Se- 


Ptolemy  distiDctly  places  Ninereh — not 
OD  the  Lyciis,  KB  Mr.  lAjHrd  sajB — but 
□□  the  Tigris  {Geoffraph.  vi.  1)  ;  uid 
Strabo,  though  he  does  not  actually  do 
the  name,  certuoly  does  not  anj-whera 
Bay  that  it  was  "near  tbe  junction  of  tha 
two  rivera."  He  rays  that  the  Lycua 
dirided  Aturia  from  Arbelitia,  and  that 
Nineveh  wu  dtuated  in  the  middle  of 
the  former  district  (ivi  ],  g  S). 
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Khorsabad  showed  that  &  msgaificent  palace  and  a  coimder- 
able  town  had  existed  in  AEsyrian  times  at  that  site.  In  spite 
of  the  obvious  objection  that  the  Khorsabad  ruins  lay  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  Tigris,  which  according  to 
every  writer  of  weight'  anciently  washed  the  walls  of  Nineveh, 
it  was  assumed  by  the  excavator  that  the  discovery  of  the 
capital  had  been  reserved  for  himself,  and  the  splendid  work 
representing  the  Khorsabad  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  which 
was  published  in  France  under  the  title  of  'Monument  de 
Ninive,"  caused  the  reception  of  M.  Botta's  theory  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

After  a  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  rival 
claims  by  a  theory,  the  grandeur  of  which  gained  it  acceptance, 
despite  its  improbability.  It  was  suggested  that  the  various 
ruins,  which  had  hitherto  disputed  the  name,  were  in  fact  all 
included  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh ;  which  was 
described  as  a  rectangle,  or  oblong  square,  eighteen  miles  long 
and  twelve  broad.  The  remains  of  Khorsabad,  Koyunjik, 
Nimnid,  and  Keremles  marked  the  four  comers  of  this  vast 
quadrangle,*  which  contained  an  area  of  216  square  miles — 
about  ten  times  that  of  London !  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
was  urged,  6xst,  Uie  description  in  Diodorus,*  derived  probably 
from  Ctesias,  which  corresponded  (it  was  said)  both  with  the 
proportions  and  with  the  actual  distances ;  and  next,  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  book  of  Jonah,*  which  (it  was  argued) 
implied  a  city  of  some  such  dimensions.  The  parallel  of 
Babylon,  according  to  the  description  ^ven  by  Herodotus,' 
might  fairly  have  been  cited  as  a  further  argument ;  since  it 
might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
great  difierenoe  of  size  between  the  chief  cities  of  the  two 
kindred  empires. 


'  Herod,  i,  IBS ;  Kio,  Dam.  Ft.  S  ; 
AiTULD.  aUt.  Jad.  42  ;  Plin.  H.  JV,  -n. 
13  ;  EiutaUi.  and  Dionye.  Ferieg.  9SS  ; 
ie-  It  ui  perhape  Ytj  a  alip  of  tlie  pen 
t^  Diodonu  places  Ninereli  on  the 
Enphntea  (iL  8). 
'  Sm  Layard's  Ninevdi  and  U»  Bemaint, 
ToL  ii.  p^  ill. 


•  Diodorua  (L  b.  C.)  made  Ninaveli  an 
obloug  square  110  stades  (ISj  miles) 
long,  and  90  stades  (11{  milea)  broadi 
Ninirud  is  eighteen  m^eafrom  Kojunjik, 
and  about  twelve  from  Keremlei.    (Iaj - 


ard.1. 


c.) 


r.  11. 
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Attractive,  however,  as  this  theory  is  from  its  grandeur,  and 
harmonious  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  with  the  reports  of  the 
Greeks,  we  have  nevertheless  to  reject  it  on  two  grounds,  the 
one  historical  and  the  other  topographicaL  The  ruins  of  Ehor- 
sahad,  Eeremles,  Nimrud,  and  Eoyunjik  bear  on  their  bricks 
distinct  local  titles;  and  these  titles  are  found  attaching  to 
distinct  cities  in  the  historical  inscriptions.  Ifimrud,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  Calah;  and  Ehorsabad  is  Dur-Sargina,  or 
"  the  city  of  Sargon."  Keremles  has  also  its  own  appellation 
Dur-***  "the  city  of  the  God  ^^."  Now  the  Assyrian 
writers  do  not  consider  these  places  to  he  parts  of  Nineveh, 
but  speak  of  them  as  distinct  and  separate  cities.  Calab  for 
a  long  time  is  the  capital,  while  Nineveh  is  mentioned  as  & 
provincial  town.  Dur-Sar^na  is  built  by  Sai^n,  not  at 
Nineveh,  but "  Tiear  to  Nineveh."  Scripture,  it  must  he  re- 
membered, similarly  distinguishes  CaJah  as  a  place  separate 
from  Nineveh,  and  so  far  from  it  that  there  was  room  for  "  a 
great  city  "  between  them.'  And  the  geographers,  while  they 
give  the  nameof  Aturiaor  Assyria  Proper  to  the  country  about 
the  one  town,*  call  the  re^on  which  surrounds  the  other  by  a 
distinct  name,  Calachen^.^  Again,  when  the  countiy  is  closely 
examined,  it  is  found,  not  only  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
continuous  town  over  the  space  included  within  the  four  sites 
of  Nimrud,  Eeremles,  Ehorsabad,  and  Eoyunjik,  nor  any  re- 
mains of  walla  or  ditches  connecting  them,'  but  that  the  four 
sites  themselves  are  as  carefully  fortified  on  what,  by  the  theory 
we  are  examining,  would  be  the  inside  of  the  city  as  in  other 
directions.*  It  perhaps  need  scarcely  be  added,  unless  to  meet 
the  ailment  drawn  from  Diodorus,   that  the  four  sites  in 


*  Gen.z.11,12.  WemuatunderaUnd 

iba  eipreesioD  "  a  grMt  d^  "  ■■  qua- 
lified b;  the  circumBttuicea  imdN'  whicb 
it  is  used — a  great  dty  accotding  to  the 
lize  of  oitiee  in  the  pnmarBl  tiniM.  The 
city  in  quegtion  may  probably  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  ruing  ftt  SeUmireh. 

*  Stnb.   xri   1,  $  1  ;  Airiitn.   £». 
Alex.  iiL  7  ;  PUn.  S.  N.  t.  12. 

'  Supra,  p.  19*. 


•  See  the  oratul  Burveys  at  Ctft. 
Jonefl,  published  by  the  Royal  iwtio 
Society.     (Jountat,  voL  it.) 

*  See  the  pluiB  of  the  ruiua  at  Ninmid 
andEoyunjik{pp.2{M)E>Dd263).  Koyun- 
jik,  according  to  the  hypotheaii,  miuld 
occupy  the  north-neet  angle  of  the  town, 
and  its  southern  and  ewtern  udea  irtwJil 
(hui  be  within  the  town ;  but  tha  datf 
defeucea  an  those  on  the  saab 
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question  are  not  ao  placed  as  to  form  the  "  oblong  square  "  of 
his  description/  but  mark  the  angles  of  a  rhombus  very  much 
slanted  from  the  peipendicuiar. 

The  argument  derived  from  ihe  book  of  Jonah  deserves  more 
attention  than  that  which  rest«  upon  the  authority  of  Diodorus 
and  Ctemos.  Unlike  Ctesias,  Jonah  saw  Nineveh  while  it  still 
stood ;  and  though  the  writer  of  the  prophetical  book  may  not 
have  been  Jonah  himself/  he  probably  lived  not  very  many 
jeaxB  later.*  Thus  his  evidence  is  that  of  a  contemporary, 
though  (it  may  be)  not  that  of  an  eye-witness ;  and,  even  apart 
from  the  inspiration  which  guided  his  pen,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  the  utmost  respect.  Now  the  statemeuts  of  this 
writer,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  size  of  Nineveh,  are  two. 
He  tella  us,  in  one  place,  that  it  was  "  an  exceeding  great  city, 
of  three  days'  journey ;  " '  in  another,  that  "  in  it  were  more 
than  120,000  persons  who  could  not  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left"  *  These  passages  are  clearly  intended  to 
describe  a  city  of  a  size  unusual  at  tiie  time ;  but  both  of  them 
are  to  such  an  extent  vague  and  indistinct,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  from  either  separately,  or  even  from  the  two  combined, 
an  exact  definite  notion.  "  A  city  of  three  days'  journey  "  may 
be  one  which  it  requires  three  days  to  ti-averse  from  end  to  end, 
or  one  which  is  three  days'  journey  in  circumference,  or,  lastly, 
one  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  visited  and  explored  by  a 
prophet  conmiissioned  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  a  coming 
danger  in  less  than  three  days'  time.  Persons  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish their  right  band  frx)m  their  left  may  (if  taken  literally) 
mean  children,  and  120,000  such  persons  may  therefore  indi- 
cate a  total  population  of  600,000 ;  or,  the  phrase  may  perhaps 


*  Diod.  Sic.  iL  8. 

*  It  haa  been  renurkad  tiut  "  the 
writdr  of  tlie  book  of  Jooafa  noirhere 
idimtifiea  binuelf  with  the  prophet." 
(Vuue  Smith,  Prophteia  on  Nmaeh, 
p.  363.)  "  On  ths  oontnuy,  be  istber 
nnfullj  keepa  himself  distinct,  >peak- 
ing  of  ioDih  slwajB  m  the  third  person, 
uid  wM  $ajigetiiag,  by  a  linok  vxird  or 
imiflitatim,  that  he  ever  Uiought  of 
bang  ngarded  m,  at  the  ■uoe  time, 


bothwriterandnibjectof  the  nair&ttve." 
All  this  is  undoubted!;  true,  but  it  does 
not  establiah  the  negatire. 

*  The  poaitioD  of  the  book  in  the  Eft- 
brew  Cuion,  between  Amos  uid  Himh, 
shows  that  its  date  was  regarded  as  fell- 
ing between  Usziab  (b.o.  808)  and  Heze- 
kiah  (B.a.  667).  Nineveh  was  not  do- 
stroTsd  tin,  at  aof  rate,  B.a  62fi. 

*  JoDah  iii.  3. 
'  Ibid.  ir.  11. 
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with  greater  pro^Dability  be  understood  of  moral  ignorance,  and 
the  intention  would  in  that  case  be  to  designate  by  it  all  the 
inhabitanta  If  Nineveh  wae  in  Jonah's  time  a  city  contuniiif; 
a  population  of  120,000,  it  would  sufficiently  deserve  the  title 
of  "an  exceeding  great  city  ;"and  the  prophet  might  well  be 
occupied  for  three  days  in  traversing  its  squares  and  streets. 
We  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul  have  an 
extent  more  than  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  ibis  number 
of  persons. 

The  weight  of  the  argument  from  the  supposed  parallel  case 
of  Babylon  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  confidence  which  can 
be  reposed  in  the  statement  made  by  Herodotus,  and  on  the 
opinion  which  is  ultimately  formed  with  regard  to  the  real  size 
of  that  capital.  It  would  be  improper  to  anticipate  here  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  arrived  at  hereafter  concerning  the 
real  dimensions  of  "  Babylon  the  Great ;"  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  grave  doubts  are  entertained  in  many  quarters  as 
to  the  ancient  statements  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  ruins  do 
not  cover  much  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  space  which 
Herodotus  assigns  to  the  city. 

We  may,  therefore,  without  much  hesitation,  set  aside  the 
theory  which  would  ascribe  to  the  ancient  Nineveh  dimensions 
nine  or  ten  times  greater  than  those  of  London,  and  proceed 
to  a  description  of  the  group  of  ruins  believed  by  the  best 
judges  to  mark  the  true  site. 

The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consist  of  two  principal  mounds, 
known  respectively  as  Nebbi-Yunus  and  Koyunjik.  The  Ko- 
yunjik  mound,  which  lies  to  the  north-west  c^  the  other,  at  the 
distance  of  000  yards,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  is  very 
much  the  more  considerable  of  the  two.  Its  shape  is  an  irre- 
gular oval,  elongated  to  a  point  towards  the  north-east,  in  the 
line  of  its  greater  axis.  The  surface  is  nearly  flat ;  the  adea 
slope  at  a  steep  angle,  and  are  furrowed  with  numerous  ravines, 
worn  in  the  soft  material  by  the  rains  of  some  thirty  centuries. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  mound  above  the  plain  is  towards 
the  south-eastern  extremity,  where  it  overhangs  the  small 
stream  of  the  Khosr;  the  elevation  in  this  part  being  about 
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ninetj-five  feet.  The  area  covered  by  the  mouDd  is  estimated 
at  a  hundred  acres,  and  the  entire  mass  is  said  to  contain 
14,500,000  tons  of  earth.  The  labour  of  a  man  would  scarcely 
excavate  and  place  in  position  more  than  120  tons  of  earth 
in  a  year ;  it  would  require,  therefore,  the  united  exertions 
of  10,000  men  for  twelve  years,  or  20,000  men  for  six  years. 


Ruina  oE  Nineveh. 
1.  Ptlio  rfSwirinilwrlb.  1.  BnppOHd  Tomb  of  Jotuih. 

to  complete  the  structure.'    On  this  artificial  eminence  were 
raised  in  ancient  times  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian 
momirchs,  which  are  now  imbedded  in  the  d4brU  of  their  own 
niins. 
The  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus  is  at  its  base  nearly  triangular. 


'B««th«JountalqftheAiiaticSo«ktg,  toL  xt.  p.  S26,  not**. 
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It  covets  an  area  of  about  forty  acres.  It  is  loftier,  and  its  sides 
are  more  precipitous,  than  Koyunjik,  especially  on  the  west, 
where  it  abutted  upon  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  surface  is 
mostly  flat,  but  is  divided  about  the  middle  by  a  deep  ravine, 
running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  separating  the  mound 
into  an  eastern  and  a  western  portion.  The  so-called  tomb  of 
Jonah  is  conspicuous  on  the  north  edge  of  the  westers  portion 
of  the  mound,  and  about  it  are  grouped  the  cottages  of  the 
Kurds  and  Turcomans  to  whom  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh 
belongs.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  mound  forms  a  burial- 
ground,  to  which  the  bodies  of  Mahometans  are  brought  from 
considerable  distances.  The  mass  of  earth  is  calculated  at  rax 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons ;  so  that  its  erection  would  have 
given  full  emplojnnent  to  10,000  men  for  the  space  of  five  ye»s 
and  a  half. 

These  two  vast  mounds — the  platforms  on  which  palaces  and 
temples  were  rused — are  both  in  the  same  line,  and  abutted, 
both  of  them,  on  the  western  wall  of  the  city.  Their  portion 
in  that  wall  is  thought  to  have  been  determined,  not  by  chance, 
but  by  design ;  since  they  break  the  western  face  of  the  city 
into  three  nearly  equal  portions.*  The  entire  length  of  this 
sideof  Nineveh  was  13,600  feet,  or  somewhat  more  than  two  and 
a  half  miles.  Anciently  it  seems  to  have  immediately  overhung 
the  Tigris,  which  has  now  moved  off  to  the  west,  leaving  a  plain 
nearly  a  mile  in  width  between  ite  eastern  edge  and  the  old 
rampart  of  the  city.  This  rampart  followed,  apparently,  the 
natural  course  of  the  river-bank ;  and  hence,  while  on  the  whole 
it  is  tolerably  straight,  tn  the  most  southern  of  the  three  por- 
tions it  exhibits  a  gentle  curve,  where  the  river  evidently  made 
a  sweep,  altering  its  course  from  south-east  nearly  to  south. 

The  western  wall  at  its  northern  extremity  approaches  the 
present  course  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  here  joined,  exactly  at  right 
angles,  by  the  northern,  or  rather  the  north-western,  rampart, 


'  Capt.   Jonea  Dotea  that  from  tbe  I  from  the  centre  of  the  Nabbi-Tuniu 

N.W.  ugle  of  the  dtj  to  the  centre  of  mouodto  theS.W.  uigleof  thedtr.  are 

the  Kayunjik  mound,  from  that  to  the  exactly  equa]  distoDcea.  {JourTtalof  A»- 

ctnttt  il  the  Nebbi-Yunua  mound,  and  I  otic  Soeitty,  voL  sv.  p.  S36. ) 
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which  mnfl  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  measure  exactly  7000  feet.* 
This  wall  is  again  divided,  like  the  western,  but  with  even 
more  preciseness,  into  three  equal  portions.  Commencing  at 
the  ncotb-eastem  angle,  one-third  of  it  is  carried  along  com- 
paratively high  ground,  after  which  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  its  course  it  falls  by  a  gentle  decline  towards  the 


Ehosr-Su  and  Mound  of  Nebln-Tuiius  (after  Lsjard). 

Tigris.  Exactly  midway  in  this  slope  the  rampart  is  broken 
by  a  road,  adjoining  which  is  a  remarkable  mound,  covering 
one  of  the  chief  gates  of  the  city.* 

At  its  other  extremity  the  western  wall  forms  a  very  obtuse 
angle  with  the  southem,  which  impends  over  a  deep  ravine 
formed  by  a  winter  torrent,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  for  about 


>I  <^AtUaic  SotUts,  ToL  IT.  p.  822,  *  Ibid.  p.  823. 
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1000  yards,  when  it  meeta  the  eastern  wall,  with  which  it  forms 
a  slightly  acute  angle. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  eastern  wall,  which  is  the  longest 
and  the  least  regular  of  the  four.  This  barrier  skirts  the  edge 
of  a  ridge  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  rises  somewl^t 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  presents  a  slightly  convex 
sweep  to  the  north-east.  At  first  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
western,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  northern  wall ;  but,  after 
pursuing  this  course  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  it  is 
forced  by  the  natural  convexity  of  the  ridge  to  retire  a  little, 
and  curving  gently  inwards  it  takes  a  direction  much  more 
southerly  than  at  first,  thus  drawing  continually  nearer  to  the 
western  wall,  whose  courae  is  almost  exactly  south-east.  The 
entire  length  of  this  wall  is  16,000  feet,  or  above  three  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  whereof  the  southern  ia  some- 
what the  longer,  by  the  stream  of  the  Khoar-Su ;  which,  coming 
from  the  north-west,  finds  its  way  through  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
and  then  runs  on  across  tho  low  plain  to  the  Tigris. 

The  enceinte  of  Nineveh  forms  thus  an  irregular  trape^um, 
or  a  " triangle  with  its  apex  abruptly  cut  off  to  the  south."' 
The  breadth,  even  in  the  broadest  part — that  towards  the 
north — is  veiy  disproportionate  to  the  length,  standing  to  it 
as  four  to  nine,  or  as  1  to  2'25.  The  town  is  thus  of  an  obloi^ 
shape,  and  so  far  Diodorus  truly  described  it  ;'  though  his 
dimensions  greatly  exceed  the  truth.  The  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  somewhat  less  than  eight  miles,  instead  of  being  more  than 
fifi't/ ;  and  the  area  which  they  include  is  1800  EngUah  acres, 
instead  of  being  112,000 ! 

It  is  reckoned  that  in  a  populous  Oriental  town  we  may 
compute  the  inhabitants  at  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred  per 
acre.  This  allows  a  considerable  space  for  streets,  open  squares, 
and  gardens,  since  it  assigns  but  one  individual  to  every  space 
of  fifty  square  yards.  According  to  such  a  mode  of  reckoning, 
the  population  of  ancient  Nineveh,  within  the  enceinte  here 
described,  may  he  estimated  at  175,000  souls.  No  city  of 
Western  Asia  is  at'  the  present  day  so  populous. 

'Journal of  AeA»iatieSi>cietg,  ToLxv.p.  tH.  '  Diod.  ^.u.  S,  J  3. 
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In  the  above  description  of  the  ramparts  surrounding  Nine- 
veh, no  actiount  haa  been  given  of  their  width  or  height. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  wall  wherewith  Ninus  surrounded 
his  capital  was  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots 
might  drive  side  by  side  along  the  top.  Xenophon,  who  paased 
close  to  the  ruins  on  bi^  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  calls  the 
height  150  feet,  and  the  width  50  feet.^  The  actual  greatest 
height  at  present  seems  to  be  46  feet ; '  but  the  dSris  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  are  so  great,  and  the  crumbled  character  of  the 
walls  themselves  is  so  evident,  that  the  chief  modem  explorer 
inclines  to  regard  the  computation  of  Diodorus  aa  probably  no 
exaggeration  of  the  truth.*  The  width  of  the  walls,  in  their 
crumbled  condition,  is  from  100  to  200  feet 

The  mode  in  which  the  walls  were  constraoted  seems  to  have 
been  the  following.  Up  to  a  certain  height — fifty  feet,  accord- 
iflg  to  Xenophon' — they  were  composed  of  neatly-hewn  blocks 
of  a  fossiliferous  limestone,  smoothed  and  polished  on  the  out- 
side.* Above  this,  the  material  used  was  sun-dried  brick.  The 
stone  masonry  was  certainly  ornamented  along  its  top  by  a  con- 
tinuous seiies  of  battlements  or  grsdines  in  tlie  same  material;' 

/\/\/\/\/^^-^\/\ 

and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  similar  ornamentation  crowned 
the  upper  brick  structure,*      The  wall  was  pierced  at  irregular 


'Altai.  iiL  4,  S  10.  I  Bsaume  th&t 
the  Ueapila  of  Xenophon  is  identical 
with  the  ruinB  opposite  HosuL  There 
do«  not  aeem  to  be  any  reasooable 
doabt  of  this.  (See  Ainaworih,  Travdt 
IK  1^  Track  of  Ou  Tm  Thmrnid,  p. 
140;  Jountalof  AiuUicSoeiet^fVol.  xv. 
P.S32.) 

'Journai  of  AtiatU  Sotirty,  voL  iv. 
p.  322. 

*  Lajud,  NinmK  and  Babjfioa,  p.  690. 
"  The  remaina  still  existing  of  these  for- 
Ijficatioas  almost  confirm  tJie  stAtement 
of  DiodoniB  Siculus,  that  the  ffolla  were 
a  hondrod  feet  high,"  Ac 

'  Aitah.  iii.  *,  g  10,  The  eicaTatiooB 
biTs  not  yet  tested  this  statement  of 
VOL.!. 


XeDophon's  ;  but  bh  his  estuutite  of 
twenty  feet  is  ecaOly  correct  for  the 
stone  basemsDt  of  the  walls  of  Nimiud 
{Lariasa),  we  may  fnirly  astnime  that 
he  probably  did  not  much  miscalculate 
here.  (Ct.  .i  na*.  iii.  4, 8  7,  with  Layard'* 
Nirtetek  a«d  Bah)flm<  PP'  ^^S,  126.) 

'Aiflou  ffffTOu  (OTX''^"''''"'-  (^"O*. 
ui.  4,  5  10.)  Mr.  AiioBworth  remarks 
that  thia  fossiliferous  stone  is  the  com- 
mon building  material  at  Mosul,  but 
■'  doee  not  oonir  far  to  the  north  or  to 
the  south,  being  succeeded  by  wastas  of 
gypsum."  {Travdt  in  Ou  TrtU^  of  A* 
Tm  rAotMand,  p,  140.) 

■  layard,  Ain.  and  Bah,  p.  868. 

•  Ibid.  note. 
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inteirals  by  gates,  above  which  rose  lofty  towers ;  while  towers, 
probably  of  lesser  elevation,  occurred  also  in  the  portions  of  the 
wall  interveiung  between  one  gate  and  another.  Agate  in  tiie 
north-western  rampart  has  been  cleared  by  means  of  excava- 
tion, the  form  and  construction  of  which  will  best  appear  £rom 
the  annexed  ground-plan.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  three 
gateways,  whereof  the  inner  and  outer  were  ornamented  with 
coloBBal  human-headed  bulls  and  other  figures,  while  the  centnl 


Gate  in  the  North  Wall,  Nineveh. 

one  was  merely  panelled  with  slabs  of  alabaster.  Between  the 
gateways  were  two  large  chambers,  70  feet  long  by  23  feet 
wide,  which  were  thus  capable  of  containing  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers.  The  chambers  and  gateways  are  supposed  to 
have  been  arched  over,  like  the  castles'  gates  on  the  bas-reiiefe. 
The  gates  themselves  have  wholly  disappeared  ;  but  ihed^bris 
which  filled  both  the  chambers  and  the  passages  contained  so 
much  charcoal  that  it  is  thought  they  must  have  been  loade, 
not  of  bronze,  like  the  gates  of  Babylon,*  but  of  wood.    The 
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jround  within  the  gateway  was  paved  witii  large  slabs  of  lime- 
stone, still  bearing  the  marka  of  chariot  wheels.* 

The  castellated  rampart  which  thus  surrounded  and  guarded 
Nineveh  did  not  constitute  by  any  means  its  sole  defence.  Out- 
side the  stone  basement  wall  lay  on  every  side  a  water  barrier, 
consisting  on  the  west  and  south  of  natural  river  courses ;  on 
the  north  and  east,  of  artificial  channels  into  which  water  was 
conducted  from  the  Ehosr-su.  The  northern  and  eastern  walls 
were  skirted  along  their  whole  length  by  a  broad  and  deep 
moat,  into  which  the  Khosr-su  was  made  to  flow  by  occupying 
its  natural  bed  with  a  strong  dam,  carried  across  it  in  the  line 
of  the  eastern  wall,  and  at  the  point  where  the  stream  now 
enters  the  enclosure.  On  meeting  this  obstruction,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains,  the  waters  divided,  and  while  part 
flowed  to  the  south-east,  and  reached  the  Tigris  by  the  ravine 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which  is  a  natural  water- 
course, part  turned  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  north-west,  and, 
washing  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole  of  the 
northern  wall,  gained  the  Tigris  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  city,  where  a  second  dam  kept  it  at  a  sufficient  height. 
Moreover,  on  the  eastern  face,  which  appears  to  have  been 
T^Harded  as  the  weakest,  a  series  of  outworks  were  erected  for 
the  further  defence  of  the  city.  North  of  the  Khoar,  between 
the  city  wall  and  that  river,  which  there  runs  parallel  to  the 
wall,  and  forms  a  sort  of  second  or  outer  moat,  there  are  traces 
of  a  detached  fort  of  considerable  size,  which  must  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  defences  in  that  quarter.  South  and  south- 
east of  the  Khosr,  the  works  are  still  more  elaborate.  In  the 
first  place,  &om  a  point  where  the  Ehosr  leaves  the  hills  and 
debouches  upon  comparatively  low  ground,  a  deep  ditch,  200 
feet  broad,  was  carried  through  compact  silicious  conglomerate 
for  npwards  of  two  miles,  till  it  Joined  the  ravine  which  formed 
the  natural  protection  of  the  city  upon  the  south.  On  either 
ude  of  ibis  ditch,  which  could  be  readily  supplied  with  water 
&om  the  Khosr  at  its  northern  extremity,  was  built  a  broad 
and  lofty  wall ;  the  eastern  one,  which  forms  the  outermost  of 

■  Lofud,  Niu.  and  Bab.  pp.  120-123. 
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the  defences,  rises  even  now  a  hundred  feet  above  tlie  bottom 
of  tlie  ditch  on  which  it  adjoins.  Further,  between  this  outer 
barrier  and  the  city  moat  was  interposed  a  species  of  demi-Iune, 
guarded  by  a  doable  wall  and  a  broad  ditch,  and  connected  (as 
is  thought)  by  a  covered  way  with  Nineveh  itself.^  Thus  the 
city  was  protected  on  this,  its  most  vuhierable  side,  towards  the 
centre  by  five  walls  and  three  broad  and  deep  moats ;  towards 
the  north,  by  a  wall,  a  moat,  the  Khosr,  and  a  strong  outpost ; 
towards  the  south,  by  two  moats,  and  three  lines  of  rampart. 
The  breadth  of  the  whole  fortification  on  this  side  is  2200  feet, 
or  not  far  from  half  a  mile.^ 

'  Such  was  the  site,  and  such  were  the  defences,  of  the  capital 
of  Assyria.  Of  its  internal  arrangements  but  little  can  be  said 
at  present,  since  no  general  examination  of  the  space  within 
the  ramparts  has  been  as  yet  made,  and  no  ancient  account  of 
the  interior  has  come  down  to  us.  We  can  only  see  that  the 
side  of  the  city  which  was  most  fashionable  was  the  western, 
which  immediately  overhung  the  Tigris ;  since  here  were  the 
palaces  of  the  kings,  and  here  seem  also  to  have  been  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  richer  citizens  ;  at  least,  it  is  on  this  side,  in  the 
space  intervening  between  Koyunjik  and  the  northern  rampart, 
that  the  only  very  evident  remains  of  edifices — besides  the  great 
mounds  of  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi-Yunus — are  found.*  The  river 
was  no  doubt  the  main  attraction ;  but  perhaps  the  western  side 
was  also  considered  the  most  secure,  as  lying  furthest  from  the 
quarter  whence  alone  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  attacked, 
namely,  the  east.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  any 
account  of  the  character  of  the  houses  or  the  direction  of  the 
streets.  Perhaps  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  more 
systematic  and  continuous  efibrts  will  be  made  by  the  enterprise 
of  Europe  to  obtain  full  knowledge  of  all  the  remains  which 
still  lie  buried  at  this  interesting  site.  No  such  discoveries  are 
indeed  to  be  expected  as  those  which  have  recently  startled  the 
world ;  but  patient  explorers  would  still  be  sure  of  an  ample 
reward,  were  they  to  glean  after  Layard  in  the  field  from  which 
he  swept  so  magnificent  a  harvest. 
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LANGUAGE    AND    WRITING. 

"rp^iftaTd  'Awi/Ho." — Hebod.  it.  87. 

There  baa  never  been  mucb  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
learned  witb  regard  to  the  language  spoken  by  the  Assyrians. 
As  the  Biblical  genealogy  connected  Asshur  with  Eber  and 
Aram,'  while  the  Greelca  pliunly  regarded  the  Syrians,  Asay- 
rians,  and  Babylonians  as  a  single  race,'  it  was  always  supposed 
that  the  people  thus  associated  must  have  possessed  a  tongue 
allied,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Cbaldee.  These  tongues  were  known  to  be  dialectic  varieties  of 
a  single  form  of  speech—  the  Semitic ;  and  it  was  consequentiy 
the  general  belief,  before  any  Assyrian  inscriptions  had  been 
disinterred,  that  the  Assyrian  language  was  of  this  type,  eitber 
a  sister  tongue  to  the  three  above  mentioned,  or  else  identical 
with  some  one  of  tbem.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
theory  was  the  supposed  Medo-Fersic  or  Arian  character  of  a 
certain  number  of  Assyrian  royal  names ;  but  this  difficulty  was 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  met  by  a  suggestion  that  the  ruling 
tribe  might  have  been  of  Median  descent,  and  have  maintained 
its  own  national  appellatives,  while  the  mass  of  the  population 
belonged  to  a  different  race.*  Recent  discoveries  have  shown 
that  this  last  suggestion  was  needless,  as  the  difficulty  which  it 
was  intended  to  meet  does  not  exists  The  Assyrian  names 
which  either  hiatory  or  the  monuments  have  banded  down  to 
us  are  Semitic,  and  not  Arian,  It  is  only  among  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  put  forth  by  Ctesias  that  Arian 

'  Gen.  X.  21-2G.  For  thec1oul«nnezioDUldtlmo(ltiden- 
'  See  Herod.  viL  83,  ind  140  ;  .fsch.  tiGcstioQ  of  tfae  BBbTtoiiiiuu  with  the 

Pen-M;   Xea.  Cyrop.  y.  t,  %  61,  tc. ;  Aia;riaiii,  see  Herod.  1. 106, 178;  iii  92; 

ScyUi,  Perifl.  p.  80  ;  Dionya.  Perieg.  Strab.  L  b.  o. ;  Ac. 

772  ;  Strab.  zvL  1,  g  2  ;  ArriaD,  Fr.  48  ;  •  Prichanl,  Phyrieai  SitUiry  <^  Mm- 

Plin.  H.  N.  T.  12  ;  Mela,  i.  11,  for  the  land,  toL  W.  p.  668. 

itrnfunoD  of  Assjriaiu  with  the  Syiiaju. 
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names,  sacb  as  Xerxes,  Anus,  ArmaimtbTes,  Mitbneos,  &c.,  are 
to  be  found. 

Together  yriHh  the  true  names  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the 
mounds  of  Mesopotamia  have  yielded  up  a  mass  of  documents 
in  the  Assyrian  langut^,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
one  day  acquire  as  fiill  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  vocabu- 
lary  as  we  possess  at  present  of  Qreek  or  Latin.  These  docu- 
ments have  coafirmed  the  previous  belief  that  the  tongue  ia 
Semitic.  They  consist,  in  tiie  first  place,  of  long  inscriptions 
upon  the  slabs  of  stone  with  which 
the  walls   of  palaces  were  panelled, 

sometimes  occupying  the  stone  to  the  | 

exclusion  of  any  sculpture,  sometimes 
carried  across  the  dress  of  figures, 
always  carefully  cut,  and  generally  in 
good  preservation.*  Next  in  import* 
ance  to  these  memorials  are  the  hollow 
cylinders,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
hexagonal  or  octagonal  prisms,  made 
in  extremely  fine  and  thin  terracotta,' 
which  the  Assyrian  kings  used  to  de- 
positatthecomersoftemples,inscribed 
with  an  account  of  their  chief  acts  and  I 
with  numerous  religious  invocations. 
Thetie  cylinders  vary  from  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  ■     r  r  a 

covered  closely  with  a  small  writing, 

which  it  often  requires  a  good  magnifying  glass  to  decipher.  A 
cylinderofTiglath-Pileser  I,  (about  B.C.  1180)contMn8  thirty  lines 
in  a  space  of  six  inches,  or  five  lines  to  an  inch,  which  is  nearly 
as  close  as  the  type  of  the  present  volume.  This  degree  of  close- 
ness is  exceeded  on  a  cylinder  of  Asshur-hani- pal's  (about  B.C. 
660),  where  the  lines  are  six  to  the  inch,  or  as  neai-  together  as 
the  type  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  If  the  complexity  of  the 
Assyrian  characters  he  taken  into  account,  and  if  it  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  whole  inscription  was  in  every  case  impressed  by 
the  hand,  this  minuteness  must  beallowed  to  be  very  surprising. 
It  is  not  favourable  to  legibility;  and  the  patience  of  cuneiform 
scholars  has  been  severely  tried  by  a  mode  of  writing  which 
sacrifices  everything  to  the  desire  of  crowding  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  words  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  In  one 
respect,  however,  facility  of  reading  is  consulted,  for  the  inscrip- 
tions OQ  the  cylinders  are  not  carried  on  in  continuous  lines 


Aasyriaii  Seals  (aft«r  La; nrd). 

round  all  the  sides,  but  are  written  in  columns,  each  column 
occupying  a  side.  The  lines  are  thus  tolerably  short;  and  the 
whole  of  a  sentence  is  brought  before  the  eye  at  once. 

Besides  slabs  and  cylinders,  the  written  memorials  of  Assyria 
comprise  inscribed  bulls  and  lions,  stone  obelisks,  clay  tablets, 
bricks,  and  engraved  seals.  The  seals  generally  resemble  those 
of  the  Chaldeeans,  which  have  been  already  described ;'  but  are 
somewhat  more  elaborate,  and  more  varied  in  their  character. 
*  Se«  aboTBj  "  Firat  Mooardiy,"  ch.  iv.  p.  68,  and  ch.  t.  pp.  03-95. 
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They  do  not  very  often  exhibit  any  writing;  but  occasionally 
they  are  inscribed  with  the  n&me  of  their  owner,'  while  in 
a  few  instances  they  show  an  inscription  of  some  length.  The 
clay  tablets  are  both  numerous  and  curious.  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  nine  inches  long  by  six  and  a 
half  wide,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch  wide,  or 
even  leas,*  Sometimes  they  are  entirely  covered  with  writing ; 
while  sometimes  they  exhibit  on  a  portion  of  their  surface  the 


ABsyrian  Clay  Tableta  (after  Lajard). 

impressions  of  seals,  mytbolo^cal  emblems,  and  the  like.  Some 
thousands  of  them  have  been  recovered ;  and  they  are  found  to 
be  of  the  most  varied  character.  Many  are  historical,  still 
more  mythological ;  some  are  linguistic,  some  geographic,  some 
figun  astronomical  It  is  anticipated  that,  when  they  are  deci- 
phered, we  shall  obtain  a  complete  encycIopEedia  of  Assyrian 
science,  and  shall  be  able  by  this  means  to  trace  a  large  portion 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  to  an  Oriental  source.  Here  is 
a  mine  still  very  little  worked,  irom  which  patient  and  cautious 
investigators  may  one  day  extract  the  most  valuable  liteisty 


'  lajtzd,  Nintvik  ttnd  Bab^xm,  p.  604,  aot«.  '  Ibid.  p.  34S, 
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treasures.  The  stone  obelisks  are  but  few,  and  are  moetly  in 
a  fragmentary  condition.  One  alone  is  perfect — the  obeliak  in 
black  basalt,  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud,  which  bas 
now  for  many  years  been  in  the  Biitish  Museum.  This  monu- 
ment is  sculptured  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  in  part  with  wiitiog 


Ulii,:k  Ultlisk,  tmm  Kimnid  (after  Ilireli). 

and  in  part  with  bae-rellefs.  It  is  about  seven  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  gently  towards  the  summit, 
which  is  crowned  with  three  low  steps,  or  gradines.  The  in- 
scription, which  occupies  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of  each 
side,  and  is  also  carried  along  the  spaces  between  the  bas-reliefs, 
consists  of  210  clearly  cut  lines,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents  that  has  come  down  to  ua     It  gives  an 
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account  of  Tarioas  victories  gained  by  the  monarch  -who  set  it 
Dp,  and  of  the  tribute  brought  him  by  several  princes.*  The 
inscribed  lions  and  bulls  are  numerous.  They  commonly  guard 
the  portals  of  palaces,  and  are  raised  in  a  bold  relief  on  alabaster 
slabs.  The  writing  does  not  often  trench  upon  the  sculpture,  but 
covers  all  those  portionsof  the  slabs  which  are  notoccupied  by  the 
animal  It  is  usually  a  full  account  of  some  particular  campaign, 
which  was  thus  specially  commemorated,  giving  in  detail  what  is 
far  more  briefly  expressed  in  the  obelisk  and  slab  inscriptions.' 
This  review  of  the  various  kinds  of  documents  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Assyria,  seems  to  show 
that  two  materials  were  principally  in  use  among  the  people 
for  literary  purposes,  namely,  stone  and  moist  clay.  The 
monarcfas  used  the  former  most  commonly,  though  sometimes 
they  condescended  for  some  special  object  to  the  coarser  and 
more  &a^e  material  Private  persons  in  their  business  trans- 
acUoos,  Uterary  and  scientific  men  in  their  compositions,  em- 
ployed tJie  latter,  on  which  it  was  possible  to  write  rapidly  with 
a  triangular  instrument,  and  which  was  no  doubt  far  cheaper 
than  the  slabs  of  fine  stone,  which  were  preferred  for  the  royal 
inscriptions.  The  clay  documents,  when  wanted  for  instruction 
or  as  evidence,  were  carefuUy  baked ;  and  thus  it  is  that  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  despite  their  fragility,  often  in  as  le^ble 
a  condition,  with  the  letters  as  clear  and  sharp,  as  any  legend 
on  marble,  stone,  or  metal  that  we  possess  belonging  to  Qreek 
or  even  to  Roman  times.  The  best  clay,  skilfully  baked,  is  a 
material  qoito  as  enduring  as  either  stone  or  metal,*  resisting 
ntany  influences  better  than  either  of  those  materials. 

It  may  stifl  be  asked,  did  not  the  Assyrians  use  other  ma- 
toials  also  ?  Did  they  not  write  with  ink  of  some  kind  on 
paper,  or  leather,  or  parchment  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyp- 
fians  had  invented  a  kind  of  thick  paper  many  centuries  before 
tbe  Assyrian  power  arose ;  *  and  it  is  further  certain  that  the 


'  Eks  th*  tmialatioD  bj  Dr.  Hinckg  1 

io  tlw  Didlia  Univeriitf  Magtaint  for  , 

OdnW,  1855.  (lu,  toL  ii  p.  ! 

Vmitd.  ^  J  na(f«  Sot.,  ToL  xiL  p.  4  Jl . 
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later  Assyrian  kings  had  a  good  deal  of  iutercourse  with  Egypt 
Under  such  circumstances,  can  we  suppose  that  they  did  not 
Import  paper  from  that  country  ?  Again,  the  Persians,  we  are 
told,  used  parchment  for  their  public  records/  Are  not  the 
Assyrians,  a  much  more  ingenious  people,  likely  to  have  done 
the  same,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent  7  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  by  which  these  questions  can  be  determinately  an- 
swered. No  document  on  any  of  the  materials  suggested  has 
been  found.  No  ancient  author  states  that  the  Assyrians  or 
the  Babylonians  used  them.'  Had  it  not  been  for  one  piece  of 
indirect  evidence,  it  would  have  seemed  nearly  certain  that  they 
were  not  employed  by  the  Mesopotamia!!  races.  In  some  of  the 
royal  palaces,  however,  small  lumps  of  fine  clay  have  been 
found,  bearing  the  impressions  of  seals,  and  exhibiting  traces 
of  the  string  by  which  they  were  attached  to  documents,  while 
the  documents  themselves,  being  of  a  difierent  material,  have 
perished.*  It  seems  probable  that  in  these  instances  some  sub- 
stance like  paper  or  parchment  was  used ;  and  thus  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  clay  was  the  most  common,  and 
stone  an  oivliDary  writing  material  among  the  Assyrians,  some 
third  substance,  probably  Egyptian  paper,  was  also  known, 
and  was  used  occasionally,  though  somewhat  rarely,  for  public 
documents. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  style  and  nature  of  the 
Assyrian  writing.  Derived  evidently  from  the  Chaldsean,  it  is 
far  less  archaic  in  type,  presenting  no  pictorial  representations 
of  objects,  and  but  a  few  characters  where  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation can  be  traced.     It  is  in  no  case  wholly  rectilinear  -,  and 


Diod.  Sic.  ii.  S2.    Ax  Diodonu'  Bole  |  toniuu  of  Alexander  mentiiined  a 


Ctceiaa,  no  great  dependauce  can  be 
placed  on  his  Btalement. 

•  ThJB  U  not  a  vkti  negative  argu- 
ment, mnce  gtatemeats  of  Uie  nature  of 
tbe  material  used  do  occur,  and  accord 
irith  the  manmueDtal  facts.  Epigenes, 
for  iDBtance,  spoke  of  the  BabyloDuuu 
Tecordiog  their  astronomical  obaerra- 
tions  upon  baked  tiles  ("coctilibus  later- 
culis,"  Plin.  B.  N.  vii.  60),  and  the  hi*- 


ond  wisdom  of  antediluiii 

burnt  and  unbumt  brick  tLayard,  A'ln. 

and  Bob.  p.  347,  note),  lae  a  similar 

bearing. 

<  Lajard,  p.  154  ;  Botta,  Letter!  from 
Ninenk,  p.  27.  For  a  repreaentatioQ 
oC  the  mark  of  the  stnog  Bee  ^vc^ 
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indeed  preserves  the  stnught  line  only  in  a  very  few  cbaracteni, 
as  in    \\r—     Y     ^'^^  "  ^'"'^>"    ||,  "^"^  Y    for  "  gate,"   ffS^I 


^ 


for  "temple,  altar,"  and    4__Z?^    for  "fish,"  all  which  are  in 

the  later  inscriptions  superseded  by  simpler  forms.  The  wedge 
may  Uius  be  sad  to  be  almost  the  sole  element  of  the  writing — 
the  wedge,  however,  under  a  great  variety  of  forms — sometimes 

greatly  elongated,  as  thus^ '  ,  sometimes  contracted 

to  a  triangle  >-  ,  sometimes  broadened  out      W    ,  sometimes 

doubled  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  arrow-head  ^ ,  and  placed 

in  every  direction — horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  diagonal. 

The  number  of  characters  is  very  great.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson, 
in  the  year  1851,  published  a  list  of  246,  or,  including  variants, 
366  characters,  as  occurring  in  the  inscriptions  known  to  him.' 
M.Oppert,  in  1838,  gave  318  forms  as  those  "most  in  use."^  Of 
course  it  is  at  once  evident  that  this  alphabet  cannot  represent 
elementary  sounds.  The  Assyrian  characters  do,  in  fact,  cor- 
respond, not  to  letters,  according  to  our  notion  of  letters,  but  to 
syllables.  These  syllables  are  either  mere  vowel  sounds,  such 
as  we  represent  by  our  vowels  and  diphthongs,  or  such  sounds 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  consonants.  The  vowels  are  not 
very  numerous.  The  Assyrians  recognise  three  only  as  funda- 
mental— o,  i,  and  tt.  Besides  these  they  have  the  diphthongs  ai, 
nearly  equivalent  to  e,  and  cm,  nearly  equivalent  to  0*  The 
Towela  i  and  w  have  also  the  powers,  respectively,  of  y  and  v. 

The  consonant  sounds  recognised  in  the  language  are  sixteen 


'  /oBrml  (/  Aiiatie  Soatty,  toL  iit.  I       *  The  vowda  must  be  iounded  ai 

'  Siflditio»  tdentifiqae  en  Mtaapola-  Italian,  A  as  a  iu  "  vagt"— E  aa  i 

*w,toni.iLlivTe L Appendice; Catalogue  "face" — I  m  e  in  "me'' — 0  as  < 

^  agste  taploM  luiUt,  pp.  107-120.  |   "  host"— U  aa  u  in  "  rade." 
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in  number.  They  are  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dental  tenues,  p, 
k,t;  the  labial,  guttural,  and  dentol  media,  b,  g,  d ;  the  guttural 
and  dental  aspirates,  Ick  (r=  Heb,  M)  and  (A  (=  Greek  5) ;  the 
liquids  I,  m,'  n,  r ;  and  the  sibilants  8,  eh  (=  Heb.  Hf),  la 
(=  Heb.  V).  and  z.  The  aystem  here  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  absence  of  the 
simple  aspirate  T\,'  of  the  guttural  y,  and  of  the  aspirated  3 
(pA).     It  has  no  sound  which  the  Hebrew  has  not. 

From  these  sounds,  combined  with  the  simple  vowels,  comes 
the  Assyrian  syllabarium,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  consonants 
themselves,  the  characters  were  assigned.  In  the  first  place, 
each  consonant  being  capable  of  two  combinations  with  each 
simple  vowel,  could  give  birth  naturally  to  six  simple  syllables, 
eaoh  of  which  would  be  in  the  Assyrian  system  represented  by 
a  character.  Six  characters,  for  instance,  entirely  different 
ftx)m  one  another,  represented  pa,  pi,  pu,  ap,  ip,  up ;  six  others, 
ka,  H,  ku,  afc,  ik,  uk;  six  others  again,  ta,  ti,  tu,  at,  it,  vt.  If 
this  rule  were  carried  out  in  every  case,  the  sixteen  consonant 
sounds  would,  it  is  evident,  produce  96  charactera  The  actual 
number,  however,  formed  in  this  way,  is  only  75,  since  there  are 
seven  of  the  consonants  which  only  combine  with  the  vowels  in 
one  way.  Thus  we  have  ba,  bi,  bit,  but  not  ab,  i6,  ub  ;  ga,  gi, 
gu,  but  not  ag,  ig,  ug ;  and  so  on.  The  sounds  regarded  as 
capable  of  only  one  combination  are  the  meduB,  h,  g,  d ;  the 
aspirates  kk,  th ;  and  the  sibilauts  te  and  z. 

Such  is  the  first  and  simplest  syllabarium :  but  the  Assyrian 
system  does  not  stop  here.  It  proceeds  to  combine  with  each 
simple  vowel  sound  two  consonants,  one  preceding  the  vowel  and 
the  other  following  it.  If  this  plan  were  followed  out  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  the  result  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
syllabarium  of  768  sounds,  each  having  its  proper  character, 
which  would  raise  the  number  of  characters  to  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  I    Fortunately  for  the  student,  phonetic  laws 

'  The  Assjriaiis  confounded  the  sounds  I  '  There  a  a  cbnrocter  repraeDtiitg 

ai  mand  tr,  utheQre«ka  did  those  of /i  the  soft  braatbing' ;  but  nans,  ^>pa- 

kcd  ji.    (See  Buttmuin'B  LexUagiu,  p.  rentl?,  for  the  rough  brMtUng.' 
Si,  and  p.  lit.  E.  T.)                               I 
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and  other  causes  have  intervened  to  check  this  extreme  luxu- 
riance ;  and  the  combinations  of  this  kind  which  are  known  to 
exist,  instead  of  amounting  to  tke  full  limit  of  768,  are  under 
150.  The  known  As^rian  alphabet  is,  however,  in  this  way 
Fused  from  80,  or,  including  variants,  100,  to  between  240  and 
250  characters. 

Farther,  there  is  another  kind  of  character,  quite  different 
from  these,  which  Orientalists  have  called  "determinatives." 
Certain  classes  of  words  have  a  sign  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  them, 
most  commonly  the  former,  by  whidi  their  general  character  is 
indicated.  The  names  of  gods,  of  men,  of  cities,  of  tribes,  of 
wild  animals,  of  domestic  imimals,  of  metals,  of  months,  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  of  dignities,  are  thus  accompanied. 
The  sign  prefixed  or  sufi^ed  may  have  originally  represented  a 
word  ;  but  when  used  in  the  way  here  spoken  of,  it  is  believed 
that  it  was  not  sounded,  but  served  simply  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  the  sort  of  word  which  was  placed  before  him.    Thus  a 

single  perpendicular  wedge,  T ,  indicates  that  the  next  word 

will  be  the  name  of  a  man ;  such  a  wedge,  preceded  hy  two 

horizontal  ones,    »Y    ,  tells  us  to  expect  the  appellative  of 

a  god ;  while  other  more  complicated  combinations  are  used  in 
the  remaining  instances.  There  axe  about  ton  or  twelve  clu^ 
ntctors  of  this  description. 

Finally,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  charactois  which  have 
been  called  "  ideographs,"  or  "  monograms."  Most  of  the  gods, 
and  various  cities  and  countries,  are  represented  by  a  group  of 
wedges,  which  is  thought  not  to  have  a  real  phonetic  force, 
but  to  be  a  conventional  sign  for  an  idea,  much  as  the  Arabic 
numerals,  1,  2,  3,  Sue,  are  non-phonetic  Eogns  representing  the 
ideas,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  The  known  characters  of  this  de- 
scription are  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  known  Aasynan  characters  are  thus  brought  up  nearly 
to  three  hundred  1  There  still  z«main  a  considerable  number 
irhich  are  either  wholly  unknown,  or  of  which  the  meaning  is 
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known,  while  tbe  phonetic  value  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined.  M.  Oppert's  Catalogue  contains  fourteen  of  the  former 
and  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  class. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  monumentAl  evidence 
accords  with  the  traditional  belief  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Assyrian  langusge,  which  is  unmiBtakably  Semitic.  Not 
only  does  the  vocabulary  present  constant  analogies  to  other 
Semitic  dialects,  but  the  phonetic  laws  and  the  grammatical 
forms  are  equally  of  this  type.  At  the  same  time  the  language 
has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  separate  it  from  its  kindred 
tongues,  and  constitute  it  a  distinct  fonu  of  Semitic  speech,  not 
a  mere  variety  of  any  known  form.  It  is  neither  Hebrew,  nor 
Arabic,  nor  Phoenician,  nor  Chaldee,  nor  Syriac,  but  a  sister 
tongue  to  these,  having  some  analogies  with  all  of  them,  and 
others,  more  or  fewer,  with  each.  On  the  whole,  its  doeest 
relationship  seems  to  be  with  the  Hebrew,  and  its  greatest  di- 
vergence  from  the  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  with  which  it  was  yet, 
locally,  in  immediate  connection. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  full  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments in  the  present  place  would  be  manifestly  unfitting.  It 
would  be  to  quit  the  province  of  the  historian  and  archaeologist, 
in  order  to  enter  upon  that  of  the  comparative  philolt^r  or 
the  grammarian.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  illus- 
tration seems  necessary,  in  order  to  show  that  the  statements 
above  made  are  not  mere  theories,  but  have  a  substantial  basis. 

The  Semitic  character  of  the  vocabulary  will  probably  be  felt 
to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  following  lists  .— 

NOUNS  SUBSTANTIVE. 

Aba,  "  ■  father."    Cornpiae  Heb.    k  "Vf  '•  Aj&bio  abou, 

Utama,  "  a  molJier."    Comp.  Heb.  dm,  and  Arabic  nm, 

AkAu, "  a  brotter."    Comp.  Hab.  Tw,  tw. 

Pal  or  bai,  "  a  son."    Comp.  Syriac  bar,  and  perhapa  Heb.  ]l 

lUi,  "  Ood."    Comp.  Heb.  >t,  i^^ ;  AiaUc  AUaJi, 

Samt,  "  a  king."     Comp.  Heb.  "ilo. 

Malik,  "  a  prince."    Comp.  Heb.  tiSp,  and  AiaKo  malii, 

BUm,  "a  lord."    Comp.  Heb.  'ijij. 

Hita,  "a  man."    Comp.  Heb.  tfiwi  "a  mortal,"  and  ChalA  OTf^"womMi. 
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Dayan,  "a  judge."    Comp.  Heb.  J^  (rom  -(m,  jndkart. 
Sttmit,  "  a  name."     Comp.  Heb.  di^, 
Saati, "  heaven."    Comp,  Heb.  O^ai,  "  ibe  heavens." 
Irttit,  "  the  earth."    Comp.  Heb.  tnK. 
Skanua,  "  the  iun."    Comp.  Heb.  itiy^. 
Tnit,  "  the  moon."    Comp.  Syriac  tin. 

Marral,aT  paiTat,"the  sea."    Comp.  Arabic  hahr,  "alike  "  (f).     Or  may  the 
TOOt  be  "»,"  bitter"  t    Comp.  Lat.  mare,  a-marut. 
ffahar,  "  a  river."    Comp.  Heb.  -rrj,  and  Anbii:  noir, 
Tarnu,  "day."    Comp.  Heb.  dV. 
IlamH,  "the  world."    Comp.  Heb.  tMv. 
'It,  "a  dty."    Comp,  Heb.  "TO. 
Bit, "  a  house."     Comp.  Heb.  rn, 
Bab,  "  a  gate."     Comp.  Chald.   TIM,  and  Arabic  So*. 
it»a»,"tttoQgue,"  or  "language."    Comp.  Heb.  jVrt  ;  Chald.  ^ 
Atar,  "  a  place."    Comp.  Chald.  ■^. 
Ititu,  "deatL"    Comp.  Heb.  nto' 
Sura,  "  a  hoiae."    Comp.  Heb.  did- 

ADJECTIVES. 
Saba,  "great."    Comp.  Heb.  s\ ;   whence  the  well-known  Habbi  (Mn).  "  a  great 
one,  a  doctor."  ^ 

Tabu,  "  good."     Comp.  Chald.  aio,  and  Heb.  ite. 

BaAn,  "bad."    Comp.  Hab.  *)»,  "a  base  one,"  from  tf^j,  " to  be  aahamed." 
Madut,  "  many."    Comp.  Heb,  iho,  "  exceedingly." 
Siii,  "  lai,  wide."     Comp.  Heb.  jftn. 


[Tht  (bmu  marked  vltli  an  uteriik  an  ooaJHtonil.] 
lihtin,  "one"  (masc.)     Comp.  Heb.  WjlJ,  in  'i«y'rr8)ti  "eleven." 
/Mil,  "one"  (fem.)     Comp.  Heb.  rrrit 
SMmai,  "two"  (masc)      Comp.  Heb.  D3^  "jd 
5W<Aa(,  "three"(ro»«;.)      Comp.  Heb.  nriSsi. 
£iUi«A,  "three  "  (fem.)     Comp.  Heb.  trtip. 
J  rial,  "four  "(masc.)      Comp.  Heb.  njrw. 
.^rfo,  "four"  (fem,)     Com.  Hob.  Krw- 
JTAamjiaJ,  "five  "  (masc)      Comp.  Heb.  "*^ 
Shamith,  "  five  "  (fem.)     Comp.  Heb.  tfqn- 
Shathat, "  BIX  "  (maac)     Comp.  Heb.  n*fr 
«*mA,  "rix  "  (fem.)     Comp.  Heb.  Up. 
WlSiit,  "seven  "  (masc)     Comp.  Heb.  njj^ 
Sh&i,  "seven  "  (fem.)    Comp,  Heb.  laff. 
VOL  I. 
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ShanmU'  " eight "  (mi^)     Comp.  Heb.  P^pe. 
TuhU,'  "  nine  "  {tnmi.)     Comp.  Heb.  nMip. 
Ti4}a,'  "nine"  (fern.)     Comp.  Heb,  Ptfa. 
Itrit,  "  ten  "  (maa:.)     Comp.  Heb.  IlTto. 
Itri,  "  tan  "  (f  em.)     Comp.  Heb.  TW. 
Iirai,  "  twenty."    Comp.  Heb,  rrito. 
ShOaAai,  "  tbirty."     Comp.  Heb.  lyflftqi 
Iria-ai,  "  forty."     Comp.  Heb.  BTtff- 
i'Aanwioi,  "  fifty."    Comp.  Heb.  D-tipEj. 
Shiihai,  "  eiity."     Comp.  Heb.  O^. 
Skibai,  "wvanty."     Comp.  Heb.  cm*. 
SAamnoi,' "eighty."    Comp.  Heb.  D'»e. 
Tahai,  "  ninety."     Comp.  Heb.  d7*f|. 
Mai,  or  ift,  "  »  hundred."    Comp.  Heb.  rwg. 

PRONOtTNS. 

[Tli»  (broil  nuKksd  wttti  iin  iiit«ri«k  H«  emjwtimL; 

AnaJta,"!."     Heb.  >5)«. 

j«o,"thou"(m«ao.)      Heb.  nr-tt 

JKi,*  '•  thou  "  (tern.)     Heb.  nf. 

Sim,  "he."     Heb,  l«t 

S4i,"Bba."    Heb.  H^. 

.dBotAnit?),  "we."    Heb.  ttri-* 

JHtm,'  "  ya  "  (m»Bc)      Heb,  Dv* 

JMii*,'  "ye"(£em,)     Heb.  Tn(t 

Shunut,  or  Sftun,  "  they  "  (maw,l     Heb,  rr^.  wt. 

aiinot,  or  SAi-n,  "  Uiey  "  (fem.)     Heb.  mri,  TT. 

ilfa,  "who,  whicli,"     Heb.  tip. 

UUu,  "  that"    Hab,  n^,  "  liase." 

TERB8. 

Alai,"  to  gfi."    Bvh.-fn. 

SaiAar.''tocoUect"     Comp.  Heb.im,  "to  Bdect" 
Bona,  "  to  create,  to  build,"    Hab.  njj. 
Dana,  "  to  pre,"  in  NiphiJ,  nadan.    Heb.  )t^. 
Din,  "  to  judge."    Heb.  p.- 

Dul-,"tokm."     Comp,  Heb  ;T3/*  t"  baa*  "°='' 1"  *^     to  pound  ol 
Chald.  tn- 
'/Wr,  "  t«  para,  cross."     Hab.  -OS. 
•Ilmtk,  "to  mate,''    Comp.  Chald.  Iff. 

•IruA,  "  to  aat,  pray."    Comp.  Heb.  n^  "  a  request,  dears," 
Naiior,  "  to  gtxord."    Heb.  "Sj- 
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Ifata,  "  to  leap."    Heb.  rtb. 
JfoMd,  "to  flow,  emk,  dmcend."    Hsb.  ^ 
AOof^  "  to  eDtnut"    Heb.  t*- 
Buffa,  "  to  grow,  become  great."    Heb.  m1^. 
Siaiait,  "  to  dwelL"    Heb.  p^. 

Suitar,  "to  write."    Comp.  Cbald.  trati,  "a  written  contract.*' 
Tiabat,  "  to  hold,  po«Be«B."    Comp.  Heb.  ms,  "  a  bundle  ; "  Arab,  tiabat,  "  to 
hold  ti^t ; "  Chald.  nm?,  "  tongf." 

ADTERBS,  CONJUKCrriONS,  &c 
P,  "and."    Heb.  lor  1. 
Z(i,ca-iiI,"not.''    Heb.  A. 
Lapani,  "before  tlie  face  ol"     Heb.  ^r^ 
Tiilli,  "  by  favour  of."     Heb.  'Vjf. 

'Hat,  "  eicept."     Chald.  x^-  ' 

J<B,"untQ."     Heb.  If. 
A  "it"     Heb.  "J. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  chief  grammatical 
laws  and  forma.  There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between 
the  Assyrian  language  and  the  Hebrew,  namely,  that  the 
former  has  no  article.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Syriac,  which 
is  likewise  deficient  in  (his  part  of  speech. 

Assyrian  nouns,  like  Hebrew  ones,  are  all  either  masculine 
or  feminine.  Feminine  nouns  end  ordinarily  in  -at  or  -U,  as 
Hebrew  ones  in  -eth,  -Uh,  -uth,  or  -ah.  There  is  a  dualnumber, 
as  in  Hebrew,  and  it  has  the  same  limited  use,  being  applied 
ahnost  exclusively  to  those  objects  which  form  a  pair.  The 
plural  masculine  is  commouly  formed  by  adding  -i  or  -ani  to 
the  dngular — terminations  which  recal  the  Hebrew  addition  of 
D^ ;  but  sometimes  by  adding  -ut  or  -uti,  to  which  there  is  no 
anatc^  in  Hebrew.*  The  plural  feminine  is  made  by  changing 
■U  into  -et,  and  -itt  into  -&t,  or  (if  the  word  does  not  end  in  t), 
by  adding  -at.  Here  again  there  is  resemblance  to,  though 
not  identity  with,  the  Hebrew,  which  forms  the  feminine  plural 

in  -oth  (nr).     

'  lie  nesreat  af^iriMcb  to  an  analogy  I  rfw  "  faUiere,"    But  in  AjMyrian,  the 

i^tobefound  in  tbow  Hebrewnoune  niB^njline  plural  termination -t<(  ia  not 

wmoh  adopt  the  femmme  tonmnation  Usatiail  with  the  feminine,  which  ia  -tt 

tat  thdr   plnnli,   m   ])I  "a  &Qier,"  I  or -iM. 
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Asflyrian,  like  Hebrew,  sdjectivea,  agree  in  gender  and  nnin- 
ber  with  their  BuletaiitiTea.  They  form  the  feminiDe  singular 
in  Si,  the  plural  maBculine  in  -i  and  -lU,  the  plural  feminine  in 
-at  and  -et. 

In  Assyrian,  aa  in  all  other  Semitic  languages,  the  posses- 
aive  pronouns  are  expressed  by  suffixes.  These  suffixes  are,  for 
the  first  person  singular,  -ya,  or  -iya  (Heb.  ^7) ;  for  the  second 
person  singular  masculine,  -ht  (Heb.  •]') ;  for  the  second  person 
singular  feminine,  -ki  (Heb.  'T-) ;  for  the  third  person  singular 
masculine,  shu  (Heb.  ^) ;  for  the  third  person  singular  feminine, 
sha  (Heb,  .T^ ;  for  the  first  person  plural,  •n  (Heh.  \y) ;  for  the 
second  person  plural  masculine,  -kun  (Heh.  Dp") ;  for  the  second 
person  plural  feminine,  -ki/n  (Heb.  |^) ;  for  the  third  person 
plural  maeculine,  skv/n  (Heh.  D^) ',  for  the  third  person  plural 
feminine,  akin  (Heh.  r).  The  resemblance,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in 
most  cases  close,  though  in  only  one  is  there  complete  identify. 
Assyrian  verbs  have  five  principal  and  four  secondary  Toices. 
Only  two  of  these — the  kal  and  the  niphai — are  exactly  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew.  The  pad,  however,  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  Hebrew  piel,  and  the  apkel  to  the  Hebrew  hiphil.  In 
addition  to  these  we  find  enumerated  the  skapkil,  the  iphteal, 
the  ipkta'al,  the  iataphal,  and  the  itaphal.  Several  of  these 
are  well-known  forms  in  Chaldee. 

It  is  peculiar  to  Assyrian  to  have  no  distinctions  of  tense. 
The  same  form  of  the  verb  serves  for  the  present,  the  past,  and 
the  future,  The  only  distinctions  of  mood  are  an  imperative 
and  an  infinitive,  besides  the  indicative.  There  is  also,  in  each 
voice,  one  ptuticiple. 

The  verbs  are  conjugated  by  the  help  of  pronominal  8u£Sxes 
and  prefixes,  chiefly  the  latter,  like  the  fiiture  (present)  tense 
in  Hebrew.  The  suffixes  and  prefixes  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  used  in  Hebrew. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  interesting  subject  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  modest  but  excellent  work  of  M,  Oppert, 
entitled  '  £l^mens  de  la  Qrammaire  Assyrieone,'*  from  which 
the  greater  portions  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken. 

'  "EUmetu,  kc."  par  M.  Jul«8  Oppert     Puis,  Imprimerie  Imp&ule,  186(L 
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CHAPTER    VL 

ARCHECECTURB  AND  OTHER  ARTS. 

"Archito^  mnltanuu  artiain  aolertea." — Mos.  Chob.  (_De  AatyriU)  i.  15. 

The  lazory  and  magnificence  of  the  AssyiiauB,  and  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  arts  among  them  which  such  words 
imply,  were  matters  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  RomanB,  who, 
however,  had  little  ocolar  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  accepted  it 
upon  the  strength  of  a  very  clear  and  uniform  tradition.  More 
fortunate  than  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity,  whose  compa- 
rative proximity  to  the  time  proved  no  advantage  to  them,  we 
poesess  in  the  exhumed  remains  of  thia  interesting  people  a 
mass  of  evidence  upon  the  point,  which,  although  in  many 
respects  sadly  incomplete,  still  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment 
for  ourselves  upon  the  subject,  and  to  believe — on  better  grounds 
than  they  possessed — the  artistic  genius  and  multiform  in- 
genuity of  the  Assyrians.  As  architects,  as  designers,  as  sculp- 
tors, as  metallur^ts,  as  engravers,  as  upholsterera,  as  workers 
in  ivory,  as  glassblowers,  as  embroiderers  of  dresses,  it  is  evident 
that  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed,  all  other  Oriental 
nations.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  ^ve  some 
account  of  their  skill  in  these  various  respects.  Something  is 
now  known  of  them  all ;  and  though  in  every  case  there  are 
points  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and  recourse  must  therefore 
be  had  upon  occasion  to  conjecture,  enough  appears  certainly 
made  oat  to  justi^''  such  an  attempt  as  the  present,  and  to 
supply  a  solid  groundwork  of  fact  valuable  in  itself,  even  if  it 
be  insufficient  to  sustun  in  addition  any  large  amount  of  hypo- 
thetical Bupeistructure. 

The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  will  naturally  engage  our 
attention  at  the  ontsei  It  is  from  an  examination  of  their  edi- 
fices that  we  have  derived  almost  all  the  knowledge  which  we 
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pctesess  of  their  progress  in  every  art;  and  it  ia  further  aa 
architects  that  they  always  enjoyed  a  special  repute  among 
their  neighbours.  Hebrew  and  Armenian  united  with  Greek 
tradition  in  representing  the  ABsyrians  as  notable  builders  at  a 
very  early  time.  When  Asshur  "  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Shlnar,"  it  was  to  build  cities,  one  of  which  is  expressly  called 
"a  great  city."^  When  the  Armenians  had  to  give  an  account 
of  the  palaces  and  other  vast  structures  in  their  country,  they 
ascribed  their  erection  to  the  Assyrians'  Similariy,  when  ihe 
Greeks  sought  to  trace  the  civilisation  of  Asia  to  its  source. 


Terrace  WaU  at  Ehorsabad. 

they  carried  it  back  to  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  whom  they  made 
the  founders,  respectively,  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  the  two 
chief  cities  of  the  early  world. 

Among  the  architectural  works  of  the  Assyrians,  the  first 
place  is  challeDged  by  their  palaces.  Less  religious,  or  more 
servile,  than  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  they  make  their 
temples  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  dwellings  of  thor 
kings,  to  which  indeed  the  temple  is  most  commonly  a  sort  of 
appendage.  In  the  palace  their  art  culminates — t^ere  every 
efibrt  is  made,  every  ornament  lavished.     If  the  architecture  of 

■  OeD.  X.  12.  ■  Hoe.  Choren.  L  IS,  •  Diod.  Sic  ii  3  and  5. 
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the  Assyrian  palaces  be  flilly  considered,  very  little  need  be 
said  on  tbe  subject  of  their  other  buildings. 

The  Assyrian  palace  stood  uniformly  on  an  artificial  platform. 
Commonly  this  platform  was  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks  in 
regular  layers ;  but  occasionally  the  material  used  was  merely 
earth  or  rubbish,  excepting  towards  the  exposed  parts — the 
sides  and  the  surface — which  were  always  either  of  brick  or  of 
stone.    In  most  cases  the  sides  were  protected  by  massive  stone 


pavement  Skb,  from  the  Korthem  Palaee,  Eoyunjik. 

masonry,  carried  perpendicularly  from  the  natural  ground  to  a 
height  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  platform,and  either  made 
plain  at  the  top  or  else  crowned  with  stone  battlements  cut  into 
gradines.  The  pavement  consisted  in  part  of  stone  slabs,  in  part 
of  kiln-dried  bricks  of  a  large  size,  (rften  as  much  as  two  feet 
square.  The  stone  slabs  were  sometimes  inscribed,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  an  elegant  pattern.  (See  above.)  Occasionally 
tbetemcewas  divided  into  portioosatdifferent  elevations, whidi 
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were  connected  hj  staircases  or  inclined  planee.  The  terrace 
communicated  in  the  same  way  with  the  level  ground  at  its  base, 
being  (as  is  probable)  sometimes  ascended  in  a  single  place, 
sometimes  in  several  These  ascents  were  always  on  the  side 
where  the  palace  adjoined  upon  the  neighbouring  town,  and  w«re 
thus  protected  from  hostile  attack  by  the  town  walls.  Where  the 
palace  abutted  upon  the  walla  or  projected  beyond  them — and 
the  palace  was  always  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  town,  for  the  double 
advantage,  probably,  of  a  clear  view  and  of  fresh  air — the  plat- 
form rose  perpendicularly  or  nearly  so ;  and  generally  a  water 
protection,  a  river,  a  moat,  or  a  broad  lake,  lay  at  its  bsse,  thus 
rendering  attack,  except  on  the  city  side,  almost  impossible. 
The  platform  appears  to  have  been,  in  general  shape,  a  rect- 

angle,  or  where  it  had  different 

elevations,  to  have  been  com- 
*™°°'  posed  of  rectangles.  The  mound 

of  Khorsabad,  which  is  of  this 

latter    character,    resembles    a 

fe  gigsnticT. 

It   must   not   be    supposed, 

— -  — !  however,  that  the  rectangle  was 

always  exact.  Sometimes  its  outline  was  broken  by  angular 
projections  and  indentations,  as  in  the  uinexed  plan  (p.  S81),* 
where  the  shaded  parts  represent  actual  discoveries.  Sometimes 
it  grew  to  be  irregular,  by  the  addition  of  fiBsh  portions,  as  new 
kings  arose  who  determined  on  fresh  erections.  This  is  the  case 
at  Nimrud,  where  the  platform  broadens  towards  its  lower  or 
southern  end,*  ^id  still  more  at  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus," 
where  the  rectangular  idea  has  been  so  overlaid  as  to  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  Palaces  were  commonly  placed 
near  one  edge  of  the  mound — more  especially  near  the  river 
edge — probably  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the  prospect,  and 
of  the  cool  air  over  the  water. 


'  The  pkn  18  borrowed,  bj  penniiBoii, 
[iom  Mr.  FerguBBon's  eicellent  work, 
Tkt  Palaect  of  Nincixh  and  PenepolU 
Betiored.  Mr.  Ferguseon  remarki  that 
thii  feature  of  alternate  projection  and 


indentation  ia  found  also  in  the  Peree- 
politan  platform  (see  p.  239). 

*  See  the  plan,  aupra,  p.  200. 

*  See  above,  p.  2G3. 
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The  palace  itself  was  composed  of  three  main  elements, 
courts,  grand  halla,  and  small  private  apartments.  A  palace 
has  usually  from  two  to  four  courts,  which  are  either  square  or 
oblong,  and  vary  in  size  according  to  the  general  scale  of  the 
bailding.    la  the  north- west  palace  at  Kimrud,  the  most  ancieat 


TIaaaltIwPihM<4Bargoii,  Khorsabed  (ifter  Fergusson). 

of  the  edifices  yet  explored,  one  court  only  has  been  found,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  120  feet  by  90.  At  Ehorsabad,  the 
palace  of  Sargon  has  four  courts.  Three  of  them  are  nearly 
square,  the  largest  of  these  measuring  180  feet  each  way,  and 
the  smallest  about  120  feet ;  the  fomih  is  oblong,  and  must 
havebeenatleast  250  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.    The  palace 
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of  Sennacherib  at  Eoyunjik,  a  much  lai^r  edifice  than  the 
palace  of  Sargon,  has  also  three  courts,  which  are  respectively 
93  feet  by  84,  124  feet  by  90,  and  154  feet  by  125.  Esar- 
h&ddon's  palace  at  Nimrud  has  a  court  220  feet  long  and  1<H) 
■wiileJ  These  courts  were  aU  paved  either  with  b^ed  bricks 
oi  h^ge  size,  or  with  stone  slabs,  which  were  fireqaently  pat- 
terned.^ Sometimes  the  courts  were  surrounded  with  build' 
ings ;  sometimes  they  abutted  upon  the  edge  of  the  platibim : 
in  this  latter  case  they  were  protected  by  a  stone  parapet, 
which  (at  least  in  places)  was  six.  feet  high. 

The  grand  halls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  constitute  their  most 
remarkable  feature.  Each  pahwe  has  commonly  several  They 
are  apartments  narrow  for  their  length,  measuring  &om  three 
to  five  times  their  own  width,  and  thus  having  always  some- 
what the  appearance  of  galleries.  The  scale  upon  which  they 
are  built  is,  commonly,  magnificent.  In  the  palace  of  Asshur- 
izir-pal  at  Nimrud,  the  earliest  of  the  discovered  edifices,  the 
great  hall  was  160  feet  long  by  nearly  40  broad.  In  Sargon's 
palace  at  Ehorsabad  the  size  of  no  single  room  was  so  great ; 
but  the  number  of  halls  was  remarkable,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  five  of  nearly  equal  dimensions.  The  largest  was  116  feet 
long,  and  33  wide ;  the  smallest  87  feet  long,  and  25  wide. 
The  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Eoyunjik  contained  the  most 
spacious  apartment  yet  exhumed.  It  wbs  immediately  inside 
the  great  portal,  and  extended  in  length  180  feet,  with  a  uniform 
width  of  40  feet.  In  one  instance  only,  so  far  as  appears,  was 
an  attempt  made  to  exceed  thia  width.  In  the  palace  of  Esar- 
haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  a  hall  was  designed  intended 
to  surpass  all  former  ones.  Its  length  was  to  be  165  feet,  and 
its  width  62 ;  consequently  it  would  have  been  nearly  one-third 
larger  than  the  great  hall  of  Sennacherib,  its  area  exceeding 
10,000  square  feet.  But  the  builder  who  had  designed  this 
grand  structure  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  overcome  the 


'  Ht.  L»fBrd  oaUa  this  court  a  "  hall " 
{NiiKvA  and  BiAylim,  p.  i6i);  but  no 
one  can  compare  Iub  pltui  of  Eatr-had- 
doD'a  Nimrud  palace  (Ho.  S,  opp.  p.  fl5G) 
with  Mr.Botta^a  plam  of  KhoT8abtid,aDd 


•  Bea  tha  woodcut  <n 
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difficulty  of  carrying  a  roof  over  bo  vast  an  expanse.  He  waa 
therefore  obliged  to  divide  his  hall  by  a  wall  down  the  middle ; 
which,  though  he  broke  it  in  an  unusual  way  into  portions,  and 
kept  it  at  some  distance  &om  both  ends  of  the  apartment,  still 
had  the  actual  effect  of  subdividing  his  grand  room  into  four 
apartments  of  only  moderate  size.  The  halls  were  paved  with 
son-burnt  brick.  They  were  ornamented  throughout  by  the 
elaborate  sculptures,  now  so  fanuliar  to  us,  carried  generally  in 
a  single,  but  sometimes  in  a  double  line,  round  the  four  walls 
of  the  apartment.  The  sculptured  slabs  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  clothed  the  walls  to  the  height  of 
10  or  12  feet.  Above,  for  a  space 
which  we  cannot  positively  Gx,  but  which 
was  certainly  not  less  than  four  or  five 
feet,*  tbe  crude  brick  wall  was  continued, 
faced  here  with  burnt  brick  enamelled 
on  tbe  side  towards  tbe  apartment, 
pleasingly  and  sometimes  even  bril- 
liantly coloured.^  The  whole  height  of  ■ 
the  walla  was  probably  from  15  to  20  feet. 

Ey  the  aide  of  the   balls,  or  at  their 
ends,   and   opening  into  them,   or  some- 
timea  collected  together  into  groups,  with 
no  hall  near,  are  the  smaller  chambers    ^^.^J^'S"'" 
of  which  mention  has  been  already  made.        ("f*'  FarguMon). 
These  chambers  are  in  every  case  rect- 
angular :  in  their  proportions  they  vary  from  squares  to  narrow 
oblongs,  90  feet  by  17,  85  by  16,  80  by  15,  and  the  like.  When 
th^  are  square,  the  side  is  never  more  than  about  25  feet.  They 
are  oft^i  as  richly  decorated  as  the  halls,  but  sometimes  are 
merely  faced  with  plun  slabs  or  plastered ;  while  occasionally 
they  have  no  facing  at  all,  but  exhibit  throughout  the  crude 
brick.    This,  however,  is  unnsuaL 

The  number  of  chambers  in  a  palace  is  very  large.    In 

*Ai  muob  BS  four  feet  of  the  wall  lioE  I  'Sea  the  specimeDB  of  enaatelled 
•ometiiiiee  been  foand  gtacding  (Fer-  brickH  in  Hr.  Layiird'a  Monttm^nU  of 
SOMon'B  Pati^M,  p.  2S7).  |  JVinmA,  \^  Series,  Plates  84  to  86. 
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Sennacherib's  palace  at  Eoyunjik,  where  great  part  of  tiie  bnild- 
iog  remains  stall  unexplored,  the  excavated  chambers  amonnt 
to  sixty-eight — all,  be  it  remembered,  upon  the  ground  floor. 
The  space  covered  by  them  and  by  their  walls  exceeds  40,000 
square  yards.  As  Mr.  Fergusson  observes, "  the  imperial  palace 
of  Sennacherib  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  sutpassed 
in  magnitude  only  by  the  great  palace-temple  of  E&maJc ;  and 
when  ve  consider  the  vaatnese  of  the  mound  on  which  it  was 
raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  not  as  great^  or 
at  least  as  expensive,  a  work  as  the  great  palace-temple  at 
Thebes."*  Elsewhere  the  excavated  apartments  are  lees 
numerous;  but  in  no  case  is  it  probable  that  a  palace  con- 
tained on  its  groand  floor  fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  cbambera. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  which  the  ground-plans  of  the 
palaces  disclose  is  the  uniform  adoption  throughout  of  straight 
and  parallel  lines.  No  plan  exhibits  a  curve  of  any  kind,  or 
any  angle  but  a  right  angle.  Courts,  chambers,  and  halls  ar^ 
in  most  cases,  exact  rectangles ;  and  even  where  any  variety 
occurs,  it  is  only  by  the  introduction  of  squared  recesses  or  pio- 
jectioiis,  which  are  moreover  shallow  and  inirequent.  When  a 
palace  has  its  own  special  platform,  the  lines  of  ^e  building 
are  further  exactly  parallel  with  those  of  the  mound  on  which 
it  is  placed ;  and  the  parallelism  extends  to  any  other  detached 
buildings  Uiat  iheia  may  he  anywhere  upon  the  platform.* 
When  a  mound  is  occupied  by  more  palaces  than  one,  sometimes 
this  law  still  obtains,  as  at  Kimrud,*  where  it  seems  to  embrace 
at  any  rate  the  greater  number  of  the  palaces ;  someUmes,  as 
at  Koyunjik,'  the  rule  ceases  to  be  observed,  and  the  ground- 
plan  of  each  palace  seems  formed  separately  and  independently, 
with  no  reference  to  any  neighbouring  edifice. 


'  HinuKoal  </  Ar^ittctttrt,  voL  L 
p.  176. 

*  Sm  tbe  plan  of  Sargon's  palace  at 
Khoraabad,  supra,  p.  281. 

*  Sea  the  plan  of  the  Nimnid  platfomt 
ia  La^ard's  Ninetth  and  B<UiyUm,  opp. 
p.  S55.  Accoiding  bi  it,  oU  the  palaces 
on  the  plutfonn  wild  have  their  walls 


paralld  to  one  aDother  and  to  the  sidM 

of  the  platform  ;   but  Captain  Jone^* 

iurrey  ahowi  tlut  the  platfomL  itwdt 

iiT^lulftr,  BO  that  Mr.  Lt^^ird'a  repie- 


the  palace  einntted 

h;  Mr.  LoftuB  are  not  parallel  vith  thcaa 
of  the  edifice  exhumed  b;  Kr.  Layard. 
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Apart  from  this  feature,  the  buildiDgs  do  not  affect  much 
r^folarity,*  In  courts  and  facades,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is 
correspondence ;  but  in  the  internal  arrangements,  r^ularity 
ia  decidedly  the  exception.  The  two  sides  of  an  edifice  never 
corr^pond;  room  never  answers  to  room ;  doorways  are  rarely 
in  the  middle  of  walls ;  where  a  room  has  several  doorways, 
they  are  seldom  opposite  to  one  another,  or  in  situations  at  all 
correspondiitg. 

There  is  a  great  awkwardness  in  the  communications.  Yery 
few  corridois  or  passages  exist  in  any  of  the  buildings.  Groups 
of  rooms,  often  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve,  open  into  one 
another;  and  we  find  comparatively  few  rooms  to  which  there 
is  any  access  except  through  some  other  room.  Again,  whole 
sets  of  apartments  are  sometimes  fooad,  between  which  and  the 
rest  of  the  palace  all  communication  is  cut  off  by  thick  walls. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  internal  arrangements  is  the  number 
of  doorways  in  the  larger  apartments,  and  their  apparently 
needless  multiplication.  We  constantly  find  two  or  even  three 
doorways  leading  from  a  court  into  a  hall,  or  from  one  ball  into 
a  second.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  could  be  gained  by  such 
an  armngement. 

The  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of  a  palace  will  probably 
be  better  apprehended  from  an  exact  account  of  a  single  build- 
ing than  from  any  further  general  statements.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  to  select  a  specimen  from  among  the  various 
edifices  that  have  been  disentombed  by  the  labours  of  recent 
excavators.  The  specimen  should  be,  if  possible,  complete ;  it 
should  have  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  survey  should 
have  been  scientifically  recorded ;  it  should  further  stand  single 
'  and  separate^  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  confusion  between 
its  remains  and  those  of  adjacent  edifices.  These  requirements, 
though  nowhere  exactly  met,  are  very  nearly  met  by  the  build- 
ing at  Khorsabad,  which  stands  on  a  mound  of  its  own,  unmixed 
with  other  edifices,  has  been  most  carefully  examined,  tuid  most 
excellently  represented  and  described,  and  which,  though  not 


*  C<anpM«  Um  obumtioDB  of  U.  Botta,  Monvmetit*  tie  Ninivt,  voL  v.  p.  ti. 
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completely  excavated,  has  l>een  excavated  with  a  nearer 
approach  to  completeness  than  any  other  edifice  in  Assyiia. 
Tha  Khonabad  building — which  is  believed  to  be  a  palace 
built  by  Sargon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib — will  therefore  be 
selected  for  minute  description  in  this  place,  as  the  palace  most 
&vourably  circumstanced,  and  tho  one  of  which  we  hav^  cm 
the  whole,  the  most  complete  and  exact  knowledge.^ 

The  situation  of  the  town,  whereof  the  palace  of  Sargon 
formed  a  part,  has  been  already  described  in  a  former  part  of 
this  volume."  The  shape,  it  has  been  noted,  was  square,  the 
angles  facing  the  four  cardinal  pointa  Almost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  north-weat  wall  occurs  the  palace  platform,  a 
huge  mass  of  crude  brick,  from  20  to  SO  feet  high,  shaped  like 
a  T,  the  upper  limb  lying  within  the  city  walls,  and  the  lower 
limb  (which  is  at  a  higher  elevation)  projecting  beyond  the  line 
of  the  walls  to  a  distance  of  at  least  600  feet.  At  present  there 
is  a  con»derabIe  space  between  the  ends  of  the  wall  and  the 
palace  mound  ;*  but  anciently  it  is  probable  that  Uiey  dther 
abutted  on  the  mound,  or  were  separated  &om  it  merely  by 
gateways.  The  mound,  or  at  any  rate  the  part  of  it  which  pro- 
jected beyond  the  walls,  was  faced  with  hewn  stone,^"  carried 
perpendicularly  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  platform,  and 
even  beyond,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  protecting  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  On  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  mound — that 
which  projected  beyond  the  walls — stood  the  palace,  consisting 
of  three  groups  of  buildings,  the  principal  group  lying  towards 
the  mound's  northern  angle.  On  the  lower  portion  of  the  plat- 
form were  several  detached  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  being 
a  huge  gateway,  or  propylseum,  through  which  the  entrance 
lay  to  the  palace  from  the  city.  Beyond  and  below  this,  on  the 
level  of  the  city,  the  first  or  outer  portals  were  placed,*  giving 
entrance  to  a  court  in  front  of  the  lower  terrace. 


'  SeeFergunon'afalaCM.pp.  234, 2S5. 

■  Supra,  pp.  20S,  204. 

'  The  KhoBr.Su,  whi^  nma  on  thia 
■ide  of  the  Ehombad  niim,  often  OTei- 
flowi  its  baolu,  and  poura  ite  wiit«ra 
■gsiiut  Um  paUc«  mound.  The  gaps 
north  and  touth  of  the  mound  m^  have 


be«D  Muaed  by  ita  violence. 

>*  See  the  noodout,  Mipra,  p.  278. 

'  These  portala  were  ducovered  bv  H. 
Place,  H.  Botta'a  aucceraor  at  Hoani  I 
cannot  find  that  anv  repreaentatioiu  of 
them  have  b.  '"'"    ' 


lat  anv  repreas 

npuliliahed. 
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Fl&n  of  the  Palace  d  Sargon,  Klumabad  (ftfter  Ferguuou). 
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A  visitor  approach* 
ing  the  palace  had  in 
the  first  place  to  pass 
through  ^ese  poitak. 
They  were  ornamented 
with  colossal  human- 
headed  bulls  on  either 
side,     and    probably 
spanned  by  an  arch 
above,  the  archivolte 
being    covered    with 
enamelled  bricks  dis- 
J    posed    in    a   pattern. 
I    Received   within   the 
^    portals,     the     visitor 
^   found  himself  in  front 
J    of  a  long  wall  of  solid 

0  stone     masonry,     the 

1  rev^tement  of  the 
u  lower  terrace,  which 
g  rose  ftom  the  outer 
J  court  to  a  height  of 
I  at  least  twenty  feet 
^  Either  an  inclinedway 
s  or  a  flight  of  steps — 
■|  probably  the  latter — 
il    must  have  led  up  &om 

the  outer  court  to  this 
terrace.  Here  the 
visitor  found  another 
portal  or  propylseum 
of  a  magnificent  cha- 
racter. Midway  in 
the  south-east  side  of 
the  lower  terrace,  and 
about  fifty  feet  from 
ite  edge,    stood  this 
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gnnd  Btmcture,  a  gatew&y  ninety  feet  in  width,  aad  at  least 
twenty-five  in  depth,  having  on  each  side  three  winged  bulls  of 
gigantic  size,  two  of  them  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  third  nine- 
teen feet.  Between  the  two  small  bulls,  which  stood  back  to 
back,  presenting  their  sides  to  the  spectator,  was  a  colossal 
figure  stranglii^  a  lion — the  Assyrian  Hercules,  according  to 
most  writers.  The  latter  bulls  stood  at  right  angles  to  these 
figures,  withdrawn  wiUiin  the  portal,  and  facing  the  spectator. 
The  space  between  the  bulls,  which  ia  nearly  twenty  feet,  was 
(it  is  probable)  arched  over  *  Perhaps  tiie  archway  led  into  a 
chamber,  bey(md  which  was  a  second  archway  and  an  inner 
portal,  as  marked  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  plan ;  but  this  is  at  pre- 
sent uncertain.* 

Besides  the  great  portal,  the  only  buildings  as  yet  discovered 
on  this  lower  platform  are  a  suite  of  not  very  extensive  apart- 
ments. They  are  remarkable  for  their  ornamentation.  The 
walls  are  neither  lined  with  slabs,  nor  yet  (as  is  sometimes  the 
case)  painted ;  but  the  plaster  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
formed  into  sets  of  half  pillars  or  reedings,  separated  from  one 
another  by  pilasters  with  square  sunk  panels.*  The  former 
kind  of  ornamentation  is  found  also  in  Lower  Cbaldtea^  and  has 
been  already  represented;*  the  latter  is  peculiar  to  this  build- 
ing. It  is  suggested  that  these  apartments  formed  the  quarters 
of  the  soldiers  who  kept  watch  over  the  royal  residence.* 

About  300  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  lower  terrace,  the 
apper  terrace  seems  to  have  commenced.  It  was  raised  pro- 
bably about  ten  feet  above  the  lower  one.  The  mode  of  access 
Has  not  been  discovered,  but  is  presumed  to  have  been  by  a 
flight  (tf  steps,  not  directly  opposite  the  propyheum,  but  some- 
what to  the  right,  whereby  entrance  was  given  to  the  great 
court,  into  which  opened  the  main  gateways  of  the  palace  itself. 
The  court  was  probably  250  feet  long  by  160  or  170  feet  wide. 


'  The  widest  Amtjnaii  arch  actuall; 
diaootend  i«  cairisd  acroBs  k  iptice  ol 
(boat  16  feet  {iab^  p.  301). 

'  Hi.  Ferpiiaoa  ai^es  ror  the  exiEt- 
(Dcc  o[  ft  chuuber  and  &  wooiid  goto  way, 
fram  the  amiogj  of  Um  Feraepolitui 


niinB  (.Pataai  of  JVinewA,  p.  248) ;  but 
this  an&logy  cannot  be  depended  on. 

*  ¥eTgaaaon,Ba<HibookofAnAiUetuTe, 
Tol.  L  p.  172. 

'  Supra,  p.  83. 

*  FerguBaon,  Bandbodk,  L  b.  c. 
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The  visitor,  on  mounting  the  steps,  perh&ps  passed  throngh 
another  propylaeum  {b  in  the  plan) ;  ailer  which,  if  his  business 
was  with  the  monarch,  he  crossed  the  fall  length  of  the  court, 
leaving  a  magnificent  triple  entrance,  which  is  thought  to  have 
led  to  the  king's  hareem,  on  his  lefl,  and  mn-lting  his  way  to  the 
public  gate  of  the  palace,  which  fronted  him  when  he  mounted 
the  steps.  The  hareem  portal,  which  he  passed,  resembled  in 
the  main  the  great  propylaeum  of  the  lower  platform ;  but, 
being  triple,  it  was  still  more  magmficent,  exhibiting  two  other 
entrances  on  either  side  of  the  main  one,  guarded  each  by  a 
single  pair  of  winged  bulls  of  the  smaller  size.  Along  the 
hareem  wall,  ii-om  the  gateway  to  the  angle  of  the  court,  was  a 
row  of  sculptured  bas-relie&,  ten  feet  in  height,  representing 


King  imd  AttemUnta,  Khoraabad, 

the  monarch  with  bis  attendant  guards  and  officers.  The  facade 
occupying  the  end  of  the  court  was  of  inferior  grandeur.  Sculp- 
tures similar  to  those  along  the  hareem  wall  adorned  it ;  but  its 
centre  showed  only  a  single  gateway,  guarded  by  one  pair  of 
the  larger  bulls,  fronting  the  spectator,  and  standing  each  in  a 
sort  of  recess,  the  character  of  which  will  be  best  understood  by 
the  ground-plan  on  the  next  p^e.  Just  inside  the  bulls  was 
the  great  door  of  the  palace,  a  single  door  made  of  wood — 
apparently  of  mulberry' — opening  inwards,  and  fastened  on 
the  inside  by  a  bolt  at  bottom,  and  also  by  an  enormous  Ictck. 
This  door  gave  entrance  into  a  passage,  70  feet  long  and  about 
10  feet  wide,  paved  with  lai^  slabs  of  stone,  and  adorned 
on  either  side  with  inscriptions,  and  with  a  double  row  of 

'  BottA,  Jlfonument  <U  Jfinive,  toL  t.  p.  43. 
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Bcolptures,  representing  the  arrival  of  tribute  and  ^ts  for  the 
mooarch.  All  the  figures  here  laced  one  way,  towards  the 
inner  palace  court  into  which  the  passage  led.  M.  Botta  be- 
heves  that  the  passage  was  uncovered;*  while  Mr.  Fergusson' 
imaginea  that  it  waa  vaulted  throughout.  It  must  in  any  case 
have  been  lighted  from  above;  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  read  the  inscriptions,  or  even  to  see  the  sculptures, 
merely  by  the  light  admitted  at  the  two  ends. 

From  the  passage  in  question — one  of  the  few  in  the  edifice 
— no  doorway  opened  oat  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left.  The  visitor  necessarily  proceeded  along  its  whole  extent, 
as  he  saw  the  figures  proceeding  in  the  sculptures,  and,  passing 
through  a  second  portal,  found  himself  in  iiie  great  inner  court 


of  the  palace,  a  square  of  about  150  or  160  feet,  enclosed  on 
two  sides — ^tbe  south-east  and  the  soutii-west — by  buildings,  on 
the  other  two  sides  reaching  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  which 
here  gave  upon  the  open  country.  The  buildings  on  the  south- 
east side,  looking  towards  the  north-west,  and  adjoining  the 
gateway  by  which  he  had  entered,  were  of  comparatively  minor 
importance.  They  consisted  of  a  few  chambers  suitable  for 
officers  of  the  court,  and  were  approached  from  the  court  }yy 
two  doorways,  one  on  either  side  of  the  passage  through  which 
he  had  come.  To  his  left,  looking  towards  the  north-east,  were 
the  great  state  apartments,  the  principal  paji  of  the  palace, 
forming  a  facade,  of  which  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed 
fitim  the  representation  on  page  293,    The  upper  part  of  this 


'  Botta,  JToKUMia  dt  J/wNV,  ToL  T.  p.  6B.  *  PtUaet*  ^  NiaepA,  p.  2Si. 
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represeotatioa  is  indeed  purely  conjectural;  and  when  ve 
come  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  Assyrian  palaces  were 
roofed  and  lighted,  ve  shall  perhaps  find  reason  to  r^ard  it  aa 
not  veiy  near  the  truth ;  but  the  lower  part,  up  to  the  top  of 
the  sculptures,  the  court  itself,  and  the  various  accesBories,  are 
correctly  given,  and  furnish  the  only  perepectvve  view  of  this 
part  of  the  palace  which  has  been  as  yet  published. 

The  great  state  apartments  consisted  of  a  suite  of  ten  roomB. 
Five  of  these  were  halls  of  lai^  dimensions ;  one  was  a  long 
(md  somewhat  narrow  chamber,  and  the  remuning  four  were 
square  or  slightly  oblong  apartments  of  nunor  consequence.    All 
of  them  were  lined  throughout  with  sculptures.     The  most  im- 
portant seem  to  have  been  three  halk  en-smie  (VIII.,  Y,  and 
II.  in  the  plan),  which  "  are,  both 
in  their  external  and  internal 
decorations,by  far  the  most  splen- 
did of  the  whole  palace." '    The 
first  lay  just  within  thenorth-«aat 
facade,  and  ran  parallel  to  it.    It 
was  entered  by  three  doorways, 
the  central  one  ornamented  exter- 
KingpuniBhiDg  Prisoners,  KhorBabad.   q^j,  .^th   two  colossal  bulla  of 
the  lat^est  size,  one  on  either  side  within  the  entrance,  and  with 
two  pairs  of  smaller  bulls,  back  to  back, on  the  projecting  pylons; 
the  side  ones  guarded  by  winged  genii,  human  or  hawk-headed. 
The  length  of  the  chamber  was  Hi)  feet  6  inches,  and  its  breadth 
33  feet.      Its   sculptures   represented  the  monarch  receiving 
prisoners,  and  either  personally  or  by  deputy  punishing  them.' 
We  may  call  it,  for  distinction's  sake,  "the  Hall  of  Puni^uneni" 
The  second  hall  (Y.  in  the  plan)  ran  parallel  with  the  first, 
but  did  not  extend  along  its  whole  lengtL    It  measured  from 
end  to  end  about  86  feet,  and  from  side  to  side  21  feet  6  inches. 
Two  doorways  led  into  it  from  the  first  chamber,  and  two  others 


the 


'  Falacet  o/Ninevti,  p.  261. 

'  In  ooe  case  the  moDarch  ia  ii 
act  of  driving  a  spear  or  javelin 
the  head  of  a  captive  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  otier  he  bold*  him  by  a 


thong  attached  to  a  ling  psaaed  thioagh 
hia  under  lip.  In  anotbv  case  an  exe- 
cutioner flaya  a  captive  (or  criminal) 
who  ia  fastened  to  «  wall. 
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led  from  it  into  two  large  apartments.  Oue  communicated 
yfiih  a  lateral  hall  (marked  YI.  in  tbe  plan),  the  other  'wiUi 
the  third  hall  of  the  sait«  which  is  here  the  special  object  of  oar 
attention.  This  third  hall  (IL  in  the  plan)  was  of  the  same 
length  as  the  first,  but  was  less  wide  by  about  three  feet.  It 
opened  by  three  doorways  upon  a  square  court,  which  has 
been  called  "  the  Temple  Court,"  from  a  building  on  one  side 
of  it  which  will  be  described  presently. 


Sargon  iu  bis  War-chariot,  Kiiorsuljad. 

The  sculptures  of  the  second  and  third  halls  represented  in 
a  double  row,  separated  by  an  inscribed  space  about  two  feet 
in  width,  chiefly  the  wars  of  the  monarch,  his  battles,  sieges, 
reception  of  captives  and  of  spoil,  &c.  The  monarch  himself 
appeared  at  least  four  times  standing  in  his  chariot,  thrice  in 
calm  procession,  and  once  shooting  his  arrows  against  his 
enemies.  Besides  these,  the  upper  sculptures  on  one  side 
exhibited  sacred  ceremonies. 
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Placed  at  right  angles  to  this  primaiy  suite  of  three  halls 
were  two  others,  one  (IV.  in  the  plan) '  of  dimensions  little,  if 
at  aU,  inferior  to  those  of  the  largest  (No.  VIIL),  the  other 
(VI.  in  the  plan)*  nearly  of  the  same  length,  hut  as  narrow  as 
the  narrowest  of  the  three  (No.  V.)  Of  these  two  lateral  halls 
the  former  communicated  directly  with  No.  VIII,,  and  abo  by 
a  narrow  passage  room  (III.  in  the  plan)  with  No.  U.  The 
other  had  direct  communication  both  with  No.  II.  and  No.  V., 
but  none  with  No.  VIIL  With  this  haU  (No.  VI.)  three  smaUer 
chambers  were  connected  (Nos.  IX.,  XI.,  and  XII.) ;  with  the 
oUier  lateral  hall,  two  only  (Nos,  UL  and  VII.)  One  chamber 
attached  to  this  block  of  buildings  (I.  in  the  plan)  opened  only 
on  the  Temple  Court  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  contained 
a  staircase ;'  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  Temple  Court — a  square  of  180  feet — was  occupied  by 
buildings  on  three  udes,  and  open  on  one  only — that  to  the 
north-west.  The  state  apartments  closed  it  in  on  the  north- 
east, the  temple  on  the  south-west ;  on  the  south-east  it  was 
bounded  by  the  range  of  buildings  called  "  Priesta'  Rooms  "  in 
the  plan,  chambers  of  less  pretension  than  almost  any  that 
have  been  excavated  The  principal  fit^e  here  was  that  of  the 
state  apartments,  on  the  north-east.  On  this,  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  palace,  were  three  portals;  but  the  two  fronts  were 
not  of  equal  magnificence.  On  the  side  of  the  Temple  Court 
a  Eongle  pair  of  bulls,  facing  the  spectator,  guarded  the  middle 
portals  i  the  side  portals  exhibited  only  %iires  of  genii,  while 
the  spaces  between  the  portals  were  occupied,  spi  with  bulls,  but 
merely  with  a  series  of  human  figures,  resembling  those  in  the 
first  or  outer  court,  of  which  a  representation  has  been  already 
giveiL  Two  peculiarities  marked  the  souUi-east  facade.  In 
the  first  place,  it  lay  in  a  pwfecUy  sb^ht  line,  unbroken  by 
any  projection,  which  is  very  unusual  in  Assyrian  architecture. 

•  This  haH  opened   on   tli»   nortik'  *  Tbe  Bculptiira  here  were  lU  peaoe- 

weatara  trarao^  and  itood  bo  nasr  ita        *'       ""  -  *- -^  ■'- —  " 

eilge  that  two  of  its  aides  have  fallen. 
Intonally  it  naa  adorned  with  a  ain^ 
row  of  scolptana,  rapnaentang  Uiekuig 
nceiTing  prismen. 
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In  the  second  place,  as  if  to  compensate  for  tbis  monotoay  in 
its  fiicial  line,  it  was  pierced  by  no  fewer  than  five  doorways,  all 
of  considerable  width,  and  two  of  them  garnished  with  bulls, 
of  namely,  the  second  and  the  fourth.  The  bulls  of  the  second 
gateway  were  of  the  huger,  those  of  the  fourth  were  of  tiie 
smaller  size;  they  stood  in  the  usual  manner,  a  little  withdravn 
within  the  gateways  and  looking  towards  ihe  spectator. 

Of  the  curious  building  which  closed  in  the  court  on  Uie  third 

or  south-west  side,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  temple,* 

the  remains  are  unfortunately  very  slight.     It  stood  so  near  the 

edge  of  the  terrace  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  fiillen  into 

the  plain.     Less  than  half  of  the  ground-plan  is  left,  and  only 

a  few  feet  of  the  elevation.     The  building  may  originally  have 

been  a  square,  or  it  may  have  been  an  oblong,  as  represented  in 

the  plan.     It  was  approached  from  the  court  by  a  flight  of  stone 

steps,  probably  six  in  number,  of  which  four  remain  in  place. 

This  flight  of  steps  was  placed  directly  opposite  to  the  central 

door  of  the  south-west  palace  facade.     From  the  level  of  the 

court  to  that  of  the  top  of  the  steps,  a  height  of  about  six  feet, 

a  solid  platform  of  crude  brick  was  raised  as  a  basis  for  the 

temple;  and  this  was  faced,  probably  throughout  its  whole 

extent,  with  a  solid  wall  of 

L^^^^^^^  hard     black     hasalt,     oma- 

^^^^^^^  mented  with  a   cornice    in 

HMBM^HBI  grey  limestone,  of  which  the 

L      i\r\  >.,  accompanying  woodcuts  are 

I  \    TT-.g^-  representations.    Above  this 

' —  the  external  work  has  dia- 

CorniM  of  Temple,  Khoreabad.  j        t   i.  11         x 

'  appeared.      Internally,    two 

chambers  may  be  traced,  floored  with  a  mixture  of  stones  and 

chalk ;  and  round  one  of  these  are  some  fragments  of  bafi-relie^ 

representing  sacred  subjects,  cut  on  the  same  black  basalt  as 

that  hy  which  the  platform  is  cased,  and  sufficient  to  show  that 

the  same  style  of  ornamentation  prevailed  here  as  in  the  palace. 

The  prindpal  doorway  on  the  north-west  side  of  Uie  Temple 
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Court  conuDonicated,  by  a  passage,  with  another  and  similar 
doorway  (d  on  the  plan),  which  opened  into  a  fourth  courti,  ihe 
smallest  and  leaat  ornamented  of  those  on  the  upper  platform. 
The  mass  of  building,  whereof  this  court  occupied  the  centre,  is 
believed  to  have  constituted  the  ha/reem  or  private  apartments  of 
the  monarch.'  It  adjoined  the  state  apartments  at  its  northern 
angle,  but  had  no  direct  communication  with  them.  To  enter  it 
from  them  the  visitor  had  either  to  cross  the  Temple  Court  and 
proceed  by  the  passage  above  indicated,  or  else  to  go  round  by 
the  great  entrance  {X  in  the  plan)  and  obtain  admission  by  the 
grand  portals  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  outer  court.  These 
latter  portals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  so  placed  as  to  command 
no  view  into  the  Eareem  Court,  though  it  is  opposite  to  them. 
The  passages  by  which  they  gave  entitmce  into  that  court  must 
have  formed  some  such  angles  as  those  marked  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  plan,  the  result  bemg  that  viaitote,  wMle  passing 
tiiTOugh  the  outer  court,  would  be  unable  to  catch  any  sight  of 
what  was  going  on  in  tiie  ffareem  Court,  even  if  the  great  doors 
happened  to  be  open.  Those  admitted  so  far  into  the  palace 
as  the  Temple  Court  were  more  favoured  or  lees  feared  The 
doorway  {d)  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Hareem  Court  is 
exactly  opposite  the  chief  doorway  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Temple  Court,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
a  ebuigfafc  passage  connected  the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Ea/reem  Court  was  aorrounded  by 
bnildingaoneveryBide,oropentowardathesouth-we8t.  M.Botta 
believed  that  it  was  open  -^  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  courts 
would  seem  to  make  this  probable.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  this  portion  of  the  great  Ehorsabad  ruin  still  remains 
so  incompletely  examined  Consisting  of  the  private  apart- 
ments, it  is  naturally  leas  rich  in  sculptures  than  other  parts ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  The  labour 
would,  nevertheless,  be  well  employed  which  should  be  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  ruin,  as  it  would  give  us  (what  we  do  not  now 
possess)  the  complete  ground-plan  of  an  Assyrian  palace.    It  is 


'  FoguBson,  Palaea  of  Nineveh,  p.  2S4  ;  Layard,  Niaath  and  BaMtm,  p.  6M. 
■  Mmttmatt  <U  Nimvt,  *oL  t.  p.  43 ;  aod  oompve  Hm  pl«ii,  toL  i.  PL  6. 
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earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  future  excavators  will  direct  their 
^orts  to  this  easily  attainable  and  interesting  object. 

The  ground-plans  of  the  palaces,  and  some  sixteen  feet  of 
their  elevations,  are  all  that  fire  and  time  have  left  us  of  these 
remarkable  monuments.  The  total  deetoruction  of  the  upper 
portion  of  eveiy  palatial  building  in  Assyria,  combined  with 
tiie  want  of  any  representation  of  the  royal  residences  upon  the 
bas-reliefs,  reduces  us  to  mere  conjecture  with  respect  to  their 
height,  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and 
even  to  the  question  whether  they  had  or  had  not  an  uppei 
story.  On  these  subjects  various  views  have  been  put  forward 
by  persons  entitled  to  consideration ;  and  to  theee  it  is  proposed 
now  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  had  they  an  upper  stoiyj?  Mr.  Layan] 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  decide  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  Layard  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fact  is  one  which 
"  can  no  longer  be  doubted."*  He  rests  this  conclusion  on  two 
grounds — first,  on  a  belief  that "  upper  chambers"  are  mentioned 
in  the  Inscriptions,  and,  secondly,  on  tiie  discovery  by  himself^ 
in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyunjik,  of  what  seemed  to  be  an 
inclined  way,  by  which  he  supposes  that  the  ascent  was  made  to 
an  upper  story.  The  former  of  these  two  arguments  must  be 
set  aside  as  wholly  uncertain.  The  interpretation  of  the  archi- 
tectural inscriptions  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  matter  of  far  too  much 
doubt  at  present  to  serve  as  a  groundwork  upon  which  theories 
can  properly  be  raised  as  to  the  plan  of  their  buildings,  'With 
regard  to  the  inclined  passage,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  what  it  led.  It  may  have  conducted  to  a  galleiy 
looking  into  one  of  the  great  halls,  or  to  an  external  balcony 
overhanfflng  an  outer  court;  or  it  may  have  been  the  ascent  to 
the  top  ofa  tower,  whence  a  look-out  was  keptup  and  down  the 
river.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  this  ascent  should  have  been 
made  for  some  exceptional  purpose^  than  that  it  should  ba  the 
only  specimen  left  of  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  one  half  of 
a  palace  was  rendered  accessible  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 

*  NinetA  and  Bab^,  p.  450. 
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no  remains  of  a  staircase,  whetber  of  stone  or  of  wood,  have  been 
found  in  any  of  the  palaces,  and  that  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  any  of  them  even  of  an  inclined  passage.'  Those  who  think 
the  palaces  had  second  stories,  believe  these  stories  to  have  been 
reached  by  st^rcases  of  wood,  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
buildings,  which  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  conflagrations 
in  which  the  palaces  perished.  But  it  is  at  least  remarkable 
that  no  signs  have  been  found  in  any  existing  walls  of  rests  for 
the  ends  of  beams,  or  of  anything  implying  staircases.  Hence 
U.  Botta,  the  most  careful  and  the  most  scientific  of  recent 
excavators,  came  to  a  very  positive  conclosion  that  the  Khor- 
sabad  buildings  had  had  no  second  story,*  a  conclusion  which  it 
wonid  not,  perhaps,  be  very  bold  to  extend  to  Assyrian  edifices 
generally. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Fergnsson  that  there  must  have 
been  an  upper  story,  because  otherwise  all  the  advantage  of  the 
commanding  position  of  the  palaces,  perched  on  their  lolly  plat- 
forms, would  have  been  lost.'  The  platform  at  Ehorsabad  was 
protected,  in  the  only  places  where  its  edge  has  been  laid  bare, 
by  a  stone  wall  or  parapet  »ix  feet  m  height.  Such  a  parapet 
continued  along  the  whole  of  the  platform  would  effectually 
have  shut  out  all  prospect  of  the  open  country,  both  from  the 
platform  itself  and  also  trom  the  gateways  of  the  palace,  which 
are  on  the  same  leveL  Nor  could  there  well  be  any  view  at  all 
from  the  ground  chambers,  which  had  no  windows,  at  any  rate 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  floor.  To  enjoy  a  view  of  anything 
bat  the  dead  wall  skirting  the  mound,  it  was  necessary  (Mr. 
Fei^sson  thinks)  to  mount  to  a  second  story,  which  he  in- 
geniously places,  not  over  the  ground  rooms,  but  on  the  top  of 
the  outer  and  party  walls,  whose  structure  is  so  masmve  that 
their  area  falls  (he  observes)  but  little  short  of  the  area  of  the 
gTOtmd'Fooms  themselves.* 

This  reasoning  is  sufficiently  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by 
observing  that  we  know  not  whether  the  Assyrians  appreciated 

>  The  inclined  pusage  of  Anhur-bani-  1      *  Maimmaa  dt  JVinive,  toI.  v.  p.  92. 
pal's  falsM  at  Kajfuniik  waa  not  tn  the         *  Pala«i  nf  XintnA,  p.  275. 
jmUsml  but  led  fnuntlw  Level  of  the  cit;  |      'Ibid. 
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the  advantage  of  a  view,  or  raised  their  palace  platforms  for  any 
such  object.  They  may  have  constructed  them  for  security  only, 
or  for  greater  dignity  and  greater  seclusion.  They  may  have 
looked  chiefly  for  comfort,  and  have  reared  them  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  every  breeze,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
above  the  elevation  to  which  gnats  and  mosquitoes  commonly 
rise.*  Or  there  may  be  a  &llacy  in  concluding,  from  the  very 
slight  data  fumiBhed  by  the  excavations  of  M.  Botta,*  that 
a  palace  platform  was,  in  any  case,  skirted  along  its  whole 
lengtii  by  a  six-foot  parapet.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  in  places  the  Khorsabad  parapet  may  have  been  very  much 
lower  than  this ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  not  even  ascertained  that 
any  parapet  at  all  edged  the  platform.  On  the  whole  we  aeem 
to  have  no  right  to  conclude,  merely  on  account  of  the  small 
portions  of  parapet  wall  uncovered  by  M.  Botta,  that  an  upper 
story  was  a  necessity  to  the  palaces.  If  the  Assyrians  valued 
a  view,  they  ms.y  easily  have  made  their  parapets  low  in  places: 
if  they  cared  so  little  for  it  as  to  shut  it  out  £^m  all  their  halls 
and  terraces,  they  may  not  improbably  have  dispensed  with  the 
advant^e  altogether. 

The  two  questions  of  the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  Assyiisn 
paUces  are  so  closely  connected  together  that  they  will  most 
conveniently  be  treated  in  combination.  0?he  first  conjecture 
published  on  the  subject  of  roofing  was  that  of  M.  Flandin, 
who  suggested  that  the  chambers  generally — the  great  halls, 
at  any  rate — ^had  been  ceiled  with  a  brick  vault.  He  thought 
that  the  complete  filling  up  of  the  apartments  to  the  height  of 
fifleen  or  twenty  feet  was  thus  best  explained;  and  he  believed 
that  there  were  traces  of  the  &Uen  vaulting  in  the  dibri»  with 
which  the  apartments  were  filled.  His  conjecture  was  combated, 
soon  after  he  put  it  forth,  by  M.  Botta,'  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion — ^first,  that  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  notwithstanding 
their  great  thickness,  would  have  been  unable,  considering  their 

*  Thst  thii  wu  ons  of  the  object!  I  '  The  pan^>et  wall  wu  obaarrvl  it 

held  in  view  b;  tLe  Bsbylooiaiu  when  moat  in  two  pUcei.    (See  tbs  aludtd 

the;  erected  their  Temple  pktfonnB,  is  puta,  marked  a  d  on  the  pUo,  p.  2S1.) 

uoDJectiuvd  b;  H.   FreaueL     (Jounud  '  MmnMeM  it  Niaitx,  toL  t.  pp. 

JnafijM,  Juin  13S3,  pp.  £23-531.)          |  05-67. 
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m&terial,  to  sustain  the  veight,  and  (still  more  to  bear)  the 
lateral  thrust,  of  a  vaulted  roof ;  and,  secondly,  that  such  a  roof, 
if  it  had  existed  at  all,  mast  hare  been  made  of  baked  brick  or 
stone — crude  brick  being  too  weak  for  the  purpose — and  when 
it  fell  must  have  left  ample  traces  of  itself  within  the  apart- 
ments, whereaa,  in  none  of  them,  though  he  searched,  could  he 
find  any  such  traces.  On  this  latter  point  M.  Botta  and  M. 
Flandin — ^both  eye-witnesses — were  at  variance.  M.  Flandin 
believed  that  he  had  seen  such  traces,  not  only  in  numerous 
broken  fragments  of  burnt  brick  strewn  through  aU  the 
chambers,  but  in  occasional  masses  of  brickwork  contained  in 
some  of  them — actual  portions,  as  he  thought,  of  the  original 
vaulting,  M.  Botta,  however,  observed — first,  that  the  quantity 
of  baked  brick  within  the  chambers  was  quite  insufficient  for 
a  vaulted  roof;  and,  secondly,  that  the  position  of  the  masses 
of  brickwork  noticed  by  M.  Flandia  was  always  towards  the 
ndes,  never  towards  the  centres  of  the  apartments ;  a  clear  proof 
that  they  had  fallen  irom  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  above 
the  sculptures,  and  not  from  a  ceiling  covering  the  whole 
room.  He  further  observed  that  the  quantity  of  charred  wood 
and  charcoal  within  the  chambers,  and  the  calcined  appear- 
ance of  all  the  slabs,  were  phenomena  incompatible  with  any 
other  theory  than  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  palace  by  the 
conflagration  of  a  roof  munly  of  wood.^ 

To  tiiese  arguments  of  M.  Botta  may  be  added  another  from 
the  improbability  of  the  As^rians  being  sufficiently  advanced 
in  architectural  science  to  be  able  to  construct  an  arch  of  the 
width  necessary  to  cover  some  of  the  chambers.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch  was,  indeed,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,* 
well  known  to  the  Assyrians ;  but  hithei-to  we  possess  no  proof 
that  l^ey  were  capable  of  applying  it  on  a  large  scale.  The 
widest  arch  which  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  buildings  is 
that  of  the  Khorsabad  town-gate  uncovered  by  M.  Flace,^** 
which  spans  a  space  of  (at  most)  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.     But 

■  Ifonumenl  dt  Nmitt,  vol.  Y.  p.  88.     I  MoU  pour  Aoflt  1853,  p.  150  ;   Fer- 
*  Infn,  pp.  327-330.  guBson,  Nandboot  af  ArehiUOtirt,  p. 

"  Jounuu  Aiiatiqat,  Bqiport  de  M,  |   17S. 
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the  great  halls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  have  a  width  of  twenty- 
Sve,  thirty,  and  even  forty  feet.  It  is  at  any  rate  imcertain 
whether  the  constructive  skill  of  their  architects  could  have 
grappled  successfully  with  the  diflSculty  of  throwing  a  vault 
over  so  wide  an  interval  as  even  the  leaet  of  these. 

M.  fiottii,  after  objecting,  certainly  with  great  force,  to  the 
theoty  of  M.  Flandin,  proceeded  to  suggest  a  theoiy  of  his  own. 
After  carefully  reviewing  all  the  circumstances,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Khorsabad  building  had  been  roofed  through- 
out with  a  flat,  earth-covered  rooflng  of  wood.  He  observed 
that  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  bas-relie&  had  flat  roofs,  that 
flat  roofs  are  still  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
cUhria  within  the  chambers  were  exactly  such  aa  a  roof  of  that 
kind  would  be  likely,  if  destroyed  by  fire,  to  have  produced.* 
He  t\u-ther  noticed  that  on  the  floors  of  the  chambers,  in 
various  parts  of  the  palace,  there  had  been  discovered  stone 
rollers  closely  resembling  those  still  in  use  at  Mosul  and 
Baghdad,  for  keeping  close-pressed  and  bard  the  earthen  sur- 
face of  such  roofs ;  which  rollers  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
applied  to  the  same  use  by  the  Assyrians,  and,  being  kept  on 
the  roofs,  had  fallen  through  during  the  conflagration.' 

The  flrst  difficulty  which  presented  itself  here  was  one  of 
those  regarded  as  most  fatal  to  the  vaulting  theory,  namely,  tiie 
width  of  the  chambera.  Where  flat  timber  roofs  prevail  in  the 
East,  their  span  seems  never  to  exceed  twenty-five  feet.'  The 
ordinary  chambers  in  the  Assyrian  palaces  might,  undoubtedly, 
therefore,  have  been  roofed  in  this  way,  by  a  series  of  horizontal 
beams  laid  across  them  from  side  to  side,  with  the  ends  resting 
upon  the  tops  of  the  side  walls.  But  the  great  halls  seemed  too 
wide  to  have  borne  such  a  roofing  without  supports.  Accord- 
ingly, M.  Botta  suggested  that  in  the  greater  apartments  a 
single  or  a  double  row  of  pillars  ran  down  the  middle,  reaching 
to  the  roof  and  sustaining  it*  His  tbeoiy  was  afterwards 
warmly  embraced  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  exact  position  of  the  pillars  in  the  three  great 
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halls  of  Sarg^n  at  Khorsabad."  It  seema, however,  a  Btrongand 
almost  a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory,  that  no  bases  of  pillai-s 
have  been  found  within  the  apartments,  nor  any  marks  on  the 
brick  floors  of  such  bases  or  of  the  pressure  of  the  pillars.  M, 
Botta  states  that  he  made  a  careful  search  for  bases,  or  for  marks 
of  pillars,  on  the  pavement  of  the  north-east  hall  (No.  VIII.)  at 
Khorsabad,  but  that  he  entirely  failed  to  discover  any*  This 
n^ative  evidence  is  the  more  noticeable  as  stone  pillar-bases 
have  been  found  in  wide  doorways,  where  they  would  have 
been  lees  necessary  than  in  the  chambers,  as  pillars  in  door- 
wa3r8  conld  have  had  but  little  weight  to  sustain. 

M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  both  suppose  that  in  an 
Assyrian  palace  the  entire  edifice  was  roofed  in,  and  only  the 
coorts  left  open  to  the  sky,  suggest  two  veiy  different  modes  by 
which  the  buildings  may  have  been  lighted,  M.  Botta  brings  light 
in  &om  the  roof  by  means  of  wooden  louvres,  such  as  are  still 
employed  for  the  purpose  in  Armenia  uid  parts  of  India,^  whereof 
he  gives  the  representalson  which  is  reproduced  on  next  page. 
Mr.  Fei^usson  introduces  light  from  the  sides,  by  supposing  that 
the  roof  did  not  rest  directly  on  the  walls,  but  on  rows  of  wooden 
pillars  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  walls  both  internally  towards 
the  apuiments  and  externally  towards  the  outer  air.    The  only 

the  entire  Temainder  td  the  edifloe.  Hr. 
Fergunon  mpporte  hii  view  th&t  the 
column  vaa  r«tlly  thus  prominent  in 
ABajrUn  buildings  by  the  analogy  of 
Sun  and  Peraepolis  ;  but  the  colunuuir 
edifices  at  thou  placee  ore  oa  on  entirely 
different  ^an  from  that  of  an  Assyrioit 
palace.  Those  buildingB  had  no  solid 
walle  at  oU  ( Lattiu,  CKo/^cRi  and  Suiona, 
pp.  374,  S7fi),  but  lay  entirely  open  to 
the  air ;  they  were  mere  groves  of  pillara 
auppocting  a  flat  roof — convenient  mm. 
mer  reaidencea.  The  evidence  of  the 
remaina  seema  to  be  that  there  wta  a 
strong  ixiDtrait  between  Aseyiian  and 
Penian  architecture,  the  lattar  dt^iend- 
ing  ahnoit  wholly  on  the  column,  and 
elaborating  it  ae  much  as  poamble  ;  the 
former  gcucely  allowing  the  column  M 
all,  and  leaving  itolmoatin  ite  primitrra 
condition  of  a  mere  peat  (See  below, 
p.  810.) 
'  Ferpuscn,  Pcdactt  ^Naitii«h,p,  209. 


_  _  .,  ,).  70.  Com- 
pare Layard,  liittaieh  and  Ballpen,  pp. 
049,050.  It  mnst  further  be  not«d,  as 
throwingcoiiHidBrable  doubt  oD  the  whole 
^lirH  of  Hr.  Feifoaon's  As^rian  i«- 
ttcmiiaaa,  that  their  enence  connste  in 
grrinK  a  thoroiighlj  oolnmnar  chanurtw, 
1  both  internally  md  externally,  to  Assy- 
rian btdldingB,  whereat  one  of  the  most 
mnarfcable  features  in  the  remain!  is 
the  alnralt  snlire  absence  of  die  otJumn. 
A  ^ance  at  the  reatorstion  already  given 
tztaa  Mr.  Fergusaoa  (supra,  p.  293),  or 
at  that,  by  the  same  ingenious  gentle- 
man, which  forma  the  frontispiece  to 
Hr.  Idfard's  Ntnaeh  and  BabgUm,  will 
■how  the  striking  difference  and  (as  it 
ma  mil  to  ma)  tlui  mnt  of  harmony  in 
his  rcabisationa  hetwaen  the  baaement 
■toiy  of  a  palace^  which  fa  all  that  we 
can  reoonstract  with  any  oertaio^,  and 
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ground  for  this  auppoedtlcsi,  which  ia  of  a  very  startling  character; 
seems  to  be  the  occurrence  in  a  single  bas-relief,  representing  t 
city  in  Armenia,  of  what  is  regarded  as  a  similar  arraogemeDt 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  building, 
represented  opposite,  bears  no  resemblaoce  at  all  to  the  same 
part  of  an  Assyrian  palace,  since  in  it  perpendicular  lines  prevail, 
whereas,  in  the  Assyrian  palaces,  the  lower  lines  were  almoet 
wholly  horizontal ;  and  that  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the 


Armenian  Loam  (after  Botta]. 

upper  portion,  where  the  pillars  occur,  is  an  arrangement  for 
admitting  light,  since  it  may  be  merely  an  ornamentation. 

The  difficulties  attaching  to  every  theory  of  roofing  and 
lighting  which  places  the  whole  of  an  Aaayrian  palace  under 
covert,  has  led  some  to  suggest  that  the  system  actually  adopted 
in  the  larger  apartments  was  that  Kypasthral  one  which  is 
generally  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Greek  temples,*  and 


*  Hr.  Fergiusoii  diullowa  the  hype- 
thral  Bystem  evea  hers  [  Trot  PrincipUt 
of  Beauty,  p.  3S1)  ;  but  later  wiitera  do 
not  Beem  converted  by  his  irgumcDta, 
(3m  the  uUcle  on  Tairum  in  Smith's 


Dietionarji  of  Oredc  and  Soman  Amti- 
qmlU*,  p.  11D5,  2Dd  edition  ;  md  com' 
pert  Hr.  FsJkener's  Dadattu,  Introduc- 
tion, pp.  18-20.) 
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■which  was  undoubtedly  followed  in  the  ordinary  Roman  house. 
Mr.  Layard  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the  view  that  the  larger 
halls,atanyrate,were 
uncovered,  a  project- 
ing ledge,  sufficiently 
wide  to  efford  shelter 
and  shade,  being  car- 
ried round  the  four 
sides  of  the  apart- 
iDent,while  the  centre 
remained  open  to  the 
sky.*  The  objections 
taken  to  this  view  are 
— first,  that  far  too 
mnch  heat  and  light 
would  thereby  have 
been  admitted  into 
the  palace;  secondly, 
that  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son far  too  much  rain 
would  have  come  in 
for  comfort;  and, 
thirdly,  that  thepave- 
ment  of  the  halls, 
being  mere  sun-diied 
brick,  would,  under 
such  circumstances, 
have  been  turned  into 
mud.'  If  these  ob- 
jections are  not  re- 
moved, they  would 
be,atany  rate,  greats  Amenim  Buadmg»  (from  Koywiiik). 

ly  lessened  by  supposing  the  roofing  to  have  extended  to  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  apartment,  and  the  opening  to 

''^''^'^''"^'t'Stmaint,  vol  L  p.  1  JViwwi,  Irt  Bene*,  PI.  2,  from  which  th* 

259.    Compare  ^Vincwfc  and  fioigbnt,  p.  UluBtration  overleaf  U  taken. 

617;  and  we  bIbo  the  reBtoralion  of  an  '  Ferxuuon,  Palact*  of  Ifinetth,  p. 

AMjTun  interior  in  hii  MmnmttOt  */  |  270. 

VOL.  I.  , 
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have  been  comparatively  narrow.  We  may  also  Bttppose  that 
on  very  briglit  and  on  very  rainy  days  carpeta  or  other 
awnings  were  stretched  across  the  opening,  which  fiimiBhed  a 
tolerable  defence  against  the  weather. 

On  the  whole,  our  choice  seems  to  lie — so  far  aa  the  great 
halls  are  concerned — between  this  theory  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  roofed  and  lighted,  and  a  supposition  from  which 
arch^eolc^fists  have  hitherto  shrunk,  namely,  that  they  were 
actually  spanned  from  side  to  side  by  beams.  If  we  remember 
that  the  Assyrians  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  woods 
produced  in  their  own  country,  but  habitually  cut  timber  in  the 
forests  of  distimt  regions,  as,  for  instance,  of  Amanua,  Hermon, 
and  Lebanon,  which  they  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  we  shall  perhaps 
not  think  it  impossible  that  they  may  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish the  feat  of  roofing  in  this  simple  fashion  even  chambers 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yards  in  width.  Mr.  Layard  observes 
that  rooms  of  almost  equal  width  with  the  Assyrian  halls  are 
to  this  day  covered  in  with  beams  laid  horizontally  from  side 
to  fflde  in  many  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  although  the  only  timber 
used  is  that  furnished  by  the  indigenous  palms  and  poplars.* 
May  not  more  have  been  accomplished  in  this  way  by  the 
Assyrian  architects,  who  had  at  their  disposal  the  lofty  firs 
and  cedars  of  the  above-mentioned  regions  ? 

If  the  halls  were  roofed  in  this  way,  they  may  have  been 
lighted  by  louvres;'  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  walla,  which 
is  now  destroyed,  may  have  been  pierced  by  windows,  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  seem  generally  to  bo  some- 
what high  placed,  in  the  representations  of  buildings  upon  the 
sculptures.     (See  overleaf.) 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  difficulties  with  re- 
spect to  Assyrian  roofing  and  lighting  which  have  necessitated 
this  long  discussion;  would  have  received  illustration,  or  even 
solution,  fixim  the  forms  of  buildings  which  occur  so  frequently 
on  the  baa-reliefs.  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  actual  result. 
The  forma  are  rarely  Assyrian,  since  they  occur  commonly 
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in  the  sculptures  which  represent  the  foreign  camptugna  of 
the  kings ;  and  they  have  the  appeamnce  of  being  to  a  great 
extent  conventional,  being  nearly  the  same,  whatever  country 
is  the  object  of  attack.  In 
f^  Y^  p-^  the  few  cases  where  there  is 
I- 1  '-' — rJ       ground    for    regarding     the 

building  as  native  and  not 
foreign,  it  is  never  palatial, 
but  belongs  either  to  sacred 
or  to  domestic  architecture. 
Thus  the  monumental  repre- 
sentations of  Assyrian  build- 
ings which  have  come  down  to  us,  throw  little  or  no  light  on 
the  oonstruction  of  their  palaces.  As,  however,  tiiey  have  an 
interest  of  their  own,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  in  some  degree 
the  domestic  and  sacred  ar- 
chitecture of  the  people,  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  will  be  here  introduced. 
The  representation  No.  I. 
is  from  a  slab  at  Khorsabad. 
It  is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
a  bUl,  and  is  regarded  by  M. 
Botta  as  an  altor.  No.  II. 
is  from  the  same  slab.     It 

No.  I.— AaiTTian  Altar  (1),  from  a  baa-relief.  Stands  at  the  toot  of  the  hill 
Khorsabad.  crowned  by  No.  I.     It  has 

been  called  a  "fishing  pavilion;"*  but  it  is  moat  probably  a 
small  temple,  since  it  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  other 
representations  which  are  undoubted  temples,  as  (particularly) 
to  No.  V.  (p.  310).  No.  ni.,  which  is  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  black 
stone,  is  certainly  atemple,  since  it  is  accompanied  by  a  priest,  a 
sacred  tree,  and  an  ox  for  sacrifice.'  The  representation  No.  FV. 
is  also  thought  to  be  a  temple.    It  is  of  earlier  date  than  any  of 

'FeegottoOjBaiidboeti^ArchiUetTir*,   I  g:aBtan'a  PtJaeaqf  Nmeetk  Ratond,^- 
p.  176.  298.     This  black  tUtM  is  of  the  tinw  of 

*See  the  repreMUtation  in  Hr.  Fet-  |  EMr-haddon. 
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the  othera,  being  taken  from  a  slab  belongingto  the  North-west 
Palace  at  Nimrud,  and  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.    First,  the 


"So,  II. — ABsyrian  Temple  (Ehonabad). 
want  of  symmetry  13  curious,  and  unusual    Irregular  as  are  the 
palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  there  is  for  the  most  part  no  want 
of  regularity  in  their  sacred  buildings. 
The  two  specimens  here  adduced  (No. 
IL  and  No.  III.)  are  proof  of  this ;  and 
Bach  remains  of  actual  temples  as  exist 
are  in  accordance  with  the  sculptures  in 
this  particular.     The  nght-hand  aisle  in 
No.  IV.,  having  nothing  correspondent 
to  it  on  the  other  side,  is  thus  an  anomaly 
in  Assyrian  sacred  architecture.    The 

patterning  of  the  pillars  with  chevrons  ^^  nL-A«7riM  Temple. 

ifl  also  remarkable ;    and  their  capitals      from  Lord  Aberdeen's 

,,         „  ■         *        XT       ir     ■  black  stone. 

are  altogether  unique."      No.  V.  is  a 

temple  of  a  more  elaborate  character.    It  is  from  the  sculptures 

'  On  thia  point,  see  below,  pp.  333,  3>1. 
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of  Asabnr-bani-pal,  the  sod  of  Esar-haddon,  and  possesses 
sevetal  features  of  great  interest.  The  body,  of  the  temple 
is  a  columnar  structure,  exhibiting  at  either  comer  a  broad 
pihister  surmounted  by  a 
^^  capital  composed  of  two  seta 
■^n  of  volutes  placed  one  over 
the  other.  Between  the  two 
pilasters  are  two  pillars  rest- 
ing upon  veiy  extraordinaiy 
rounded  bases,  and  crowned 
by  capitals  not  unlike  the 
Corinthian.  We  might  have 
supposed  the  bases  mere 
figments  of  the  sculptor,  but 
for  an  independent  evidence 
ofthe  actual  employment  by 
the  Assyrians  of  rounded  pillar-bases.  Mr,  Layard  discovered 
at  Koyunjik  a  set  of  "  circular  pedestals,"  whereof  he  gives  the 


No.  IT.— Aaeyrisii  Templi 


No.  V, — ABSTrion  Temple  [North  PaJace,  Koyunjik). 
representation  which  is  figured  on  the  next  page.  They  appeared 
to  form  part  of  a  double  line  of  similar  objects,  extending  from 
the  edge  of  the  platform  to  an  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  pro- 
bably (as  Mr.Layard  su^;ests)  supported  the  wooden  pUlara  of  a 
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covered  way  by  which  the  palace  was  approached  on  this  side. 
Above  the  pillars  the  temple  (No.  V.)  exhibits  a  heavy  cornice  or 
entablature  projecting  considerably,  and  Snished  at  the  top  with 
a  row  of  gradines.  (Compare  No.  II.)    At  one  side  of  this  main 
building  is  a  small  chapel 
or  oratory,  also  finished 
with  gradines,agunst  the 
wall  of  which  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  aking,  stand- 
ing in  a  species  of  &ame 
arched  at  the  top.  A  road 
leads  straight  up  to  this 
royal  tablet,  and  in  this 
road  within  a  little  dis- 
tance of  the  king  stands  ' 
an    altar.     The    temple  -_ 
occupies    the   top   of  a 
mound,  which  is  covered 

^rifttnwsot  two  different  C™<1«  pak,.h»^  il.ju.jik  (J»,  w^,. 
kinds,  and  watered  by  rivulets.  On  the  right  is  a  "  hanging 
garden,"  artificially  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  temple  by 
means  of  masonry  supported  on  an  arcade,  the  arch  here  used 
being  not  the  round  aroh  but  a  pointed  one.  No.  VX  (overleaf) 
is  unfortunately  very  imperfect,  the  entire  upper  portion  having 
Iseen  lost.  Even,  however,  in  its  present  mutilated  state  it 
represents  by  far  the  most  magnificent  building  that  has  yet 
been  found  upon  the  bas-relie&.  The  facade,  as  it  now  stands, 
exhibits  four  broad  pilasters  and  four  pillars,  alternating  in 
pairs,  excepting  that,  as  in  the  smaller  temples,  pilasters  occupy 
both  comers.  In  two  cases,  the  base  of  the  pilaster  is  carved 
into  the  figure  of  a  winged  hull,  closely  resembling  the  bulls 
which  commonly  guarded  the  outer  gates  of  palaces.  In  the 
other  two  the  base  is  plain — a  piece  of  negligence,  probably,  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  four  pillars  all  exhibit  a  roimded 
base,  nearly  though  not  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  pillars  in 
Ko.  V. ;  and  this  rounded  base  in  eveiy  case  rests  upon  the 
back  of  a  walking  lioa  We  might  perhaps  have  imagined  that 
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thb  waa  a  mere  fanciful  or  mythological  device  of  the  artist's, 
OD  a  par  with  the  representations  at  Bavian,  where  figures, 
supposed  to  be  Assyrian  deities,  atand  upon  the  backs  of 
animab  resembling  d<^.' 
But  one  of  M.  Place's  ar- 
chitectural discoveries  seems 
to  make  it  possible,  or  even 
probable,  that  a  real  feature 
in  Assyrian  building  is  here 
represented.  M.  Place  found 
the  arch  of  the  town  gate- 
way which  he  exhumed  at 
Khorsabad  to  spring  from 
the  backs  of  the  two  bulls 
which  guarded  it  on  either 
side.^  Thus  the  lions  at  the 
base  of  the  pillars  may  be 
real  architectural  forms,  as 
well  as  the  winged  bulls 
which  support  Qie  pilasters. 
The  lion  was  undoubtedly  a 
sacred  animal,  emblematic  of 
divine  power,  and  specially 
assigned  to  Nergal,  the  As- 
syrian Mars,  the  god  at  once 

ofwumdofhmitmg.     Hia  Porch  .1  tt.  cu,^,  T™.t 

introduction  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings  was  common  in  Asia 
Minor ;  hut  no  other  example  occurs  of  his  being  made  to  sup- 
port a  pUlar,  excepting  in  the  so-called  Byzantine  architecture 
of  Northern  Italy. 

No.  VII  a.  (overleaf)  introduces  us  to  another  kind  of 
Assyrian  temple,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  to  another 
feature  of  Assyrian  temples — common  to  them  with  Babylonian 

'8t*Laj»rd'a/ifoinimmUofNineoeA,  I  likewise  in  C&ppadoci&,     (See  Van  LeD. 
2tid  •erieo,  PI.  SI  l  uid  compare  Ifijieirh       uep'a  TranZi  in  LitUe  Ktunm  ParU  of 
owl  Baboon,  p.  20S.     A.  idmilar  treat-       Aiia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.) 
ment  of  divine  figures  ia  cxaomon  upon  •  Jaamal   A  lialiqae,  AoQt    1 653.   p. 

theCyIiDdarB.(8eoCullimore'Bt^imi(r5,  150;  Fergueson,  Handbook  i^  ArchUte- 
Nob.  19,  20,  80,  65,  9fi,ic.)    Itiifound      lure,  vol  I  p.  173. 
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— the  tower  or  zzggwrat,  Thie  appears  to  have  been  always 
built  in  &t£^a,  which  probably  varied  in  number — never, 
however,  so  fiir  as  appears,  exceeding  seven.     The  sculptured 


No.  Til  a. — Tower  of  a  Temple,  Eoyuujik  (after  liiyard). 

example  before  ua,  which  is  from  a  bas-relief  found  at  K.03ranjik, 
distinctly  exhibits  four  stages,  of  which  the  topmost,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tablet,  is  imperfect. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this 
instance  there  was  above  the 
fourth  a  fifth  stage,  consisting 
of  a  shrine  like  that  which  at 
Babylon  crowned  the  great 
[  j  I  temple  of  Belus.*  The  complete 

■        elevation  would  then  have  been 
nearly  as  in  No.  VII  b. 

The  following   features    are 
No.  VII6.— TowerofTemplofreBtored).  .1         <■  1    ■      .v-     j. 

*^    '  '  worthy  of  remark  m  this  tem- 

ple.  The  basement  story  is  panelled  with  indented  rectangular 
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recesses,  as  was  the  case  at  Nimrud,^  and  at  the  Birs;"  the 
remainder  are  plain,  as  are  most  of  the  stages  in  the  Birs 
temple.  Up  to  the  second  of  these  squared  recesses  on  either 
side  there  runs  what  seems  to  be  a  road  or  path,  which  sweeps 
away  down  the  hill  whereon  the  temple  stands  in  a  bold  curve, 
each  path  closely  matching  the  other.  The  whole  building  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  except  that  the  panelling  is  not  quite 
uuifonu  in  width  nor  arranged  quite  regularly.    On  the  second 


Tower  of  Oreat  Tumple  M  Kimrud  (after  Layord). 
stage,  exactly  in  the  middle,  there  is  evidently  a  doorway,  and 
on  eitiier  side  of  it  a  shallow  buttress  or  pilaster.  In  the  centre 
of  the  third  atoiy,  exactly  over  the  doorway  of  the  second,  is  a 
squared  niche.  In  front  of  the  temple,  but  not  exactly  opposite 
its  centre,  may  be  seen  the  propylfea,  consisting  of  a  squared 
doorway  placed  under  a  battlemented  wall,  between  two  towers 
also  battlemented.  It  is  curious  that  the  paths  do  not  lead  to 
the  propylsea,  but  seem  to  curve  round  the  hill 

Remains  of  eiggwrata  similar  to  this  have  been  discovered  at 
Khorsabad,  at  Nimnid,  and  at  Kileh-Sheig:hat    The  conical 

'  See  tbe  illtutr&ljon  overleaf. 

'  Jotmal  of  the  Atiatie  SoaOji,  toL  zriL  p.  13. 
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mouod  at  Khorsabad  explored  by  M.  Place  was  found  to  contain 
a  tower  in  seven  stages  ;*  that  «f  Nimrud,  which  is  so  striking 
an  object  from  the  plain,*  and  which  was  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Layard,  presented  no  positive  proof  of  more  than  a  single 
st^;e  ;  but  from  its  conical  shape,  and  from  the  general  analogy 
of  such  towers,  it  is  believed  to  have  bad  several  stages.  Mr. 
Layard  makes  their  number  five,  and  crowns  the  fifth  with  a 
circular  tower  terminating  in  a  heavy  cornice ; "  but  for  this 
last  there  is  no  authority  at  all,  and  the  actual  number  of  the 
stages  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  base  of  this  ziggurai  was  a 
square,  167  feet  6  inches  each  way,  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of 
sun-dried  brick,  faced  at  bottom  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
with  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  more  than  eight  feet  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  The  outer  stones  were  bevelled  at  the  edges,  and  on 
the  two  most  conspicuous  sides  the  wall  was  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  shallow  recesses  (see  opposite  page),  arranged  without 
very  much  attention  to  regularity.  The  other  two  sides,  one 
(d*  which  abutted  on  and  was  concealed  by  the  palace  mound, 
while  the  other  faced  towards  the  city,  were  perfectly  plain. 
At  the  top  of  the  stone  masonry  was  a  row  of  gradines,  such  as 
are  often  represented  in  the  sculptures  as  crowning  an  edifice.' 
Above  the  stone  masonry  the  tower  was  continued  at  nearly  the 
same  width,  the  casing  of  stone  being  simply  replaced  by  one  of 
burnt  brick  of  inferior  thickness.  It  is  supposed  that  the  upper 
stages  were  constructed  in  the  same  way.  As  the  actual  present 
height  of  the  ruin  is  140  feet,  and  the  upper  stages  have  so 
entirely  crumbled  away,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
original  height  fell  much  short  of  200  feet' 
^  The  most  curions  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  exami- 
nation of  this  building,  was  the  existence  in  its  interior  of  a 
Bpedes  of  chamber  or  gallery,  the  true  object  of  which  still 
remuns  wholly  unexplained  This  gallery  was  100  feet  long, 
12  feet  high,  and  no  more  than  6  feet  broad.    It  was  arched  or 


iitatrAa 


and  BaiylM,  plan  01^.  p. 


123 ;  JfciHHiwntt  of  NtnevA,  2nd  Beries, 
frimtispieae.     (Seethe woodcut^ p.  315.) 

•  See  woodcut  No.  V.  on  p,  810. 

'  Lt^ud,  Ninmeh  cmd  Bai^bm,  p.  129; 
omnp.  Dtod.  Sio.  ii.  7. 
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vaulted  at  top,  both  the  Bide  walls  and  the  vaolting  being  of 
aun-dried  brick.  Its  position  was  exactly  half-way  between  the 
tower's  northern  and 
southern  faces,  and  with 


± 
I 


Qroand-plui  of  Nimrud  Tower. 


parallel, 
its  height  in  the  tower 
being  such  that  its  floor 
was  exactly  on.  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the 
stone  masonry,  which 
again  was  level  with 
the  terrace  or  platform 
whereupon  theNinmid 
palaces  stood.  There 
was  no  trace  of  any 


way  by  which  the  gallery  was  intended  to  be  entered;  its  walls 
showed  no  signs  of  inscription,  sculpture,  or  other  ornament;  and 
absolutely  nothing  was  found  in  it.  Mr.  Layard,  prepossessed 
with  an  opinion  derived  from  several  confused  notices  in  the 
daBsical  writers,^  believed  the  tower  to  be  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, and  the  gallery  to  be  the  tomb  in.  which  was  originally 
deposited  "  the  embalmed  body  of  the  king."  *  To  account  for 
the  complete  disappearance,  not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  all  the 
ornaments  and  vessels  found  commonly  in  the  Mesopotamian 
tombs,  he  suggested  that  the  gallery  had  been  rifled  in  times 
long  anterior  to  his  visit ;  and  he  thought  that  he  found  traces, 
both  internally  and  externally,  of  the  tunnel  by  which  it  had 


*  XenophoD  Bad  Ctonw  both  nodced 
thin  remarkable  edifice.  (Jnoi.  iii.  4, 
S  9.)  Xenophon  calli  it  a,  "pyramid," 
but  Bhowa  tlLDit  it  more  resembled  s.  tower 


eatimateBat  lOOft.  He giv««  no  aooount 
of  the  purpoae  f  or  which  it  WMiint«oded. 
CteaiAS,  who  enormoualy  eiaggent«a  iU 
size,  mokiiig  it  ID  aUdia  wide  and  9 
atadia  (more  than  a  miJe  I)  high,  was 
the  fint  to  give  it  a  aepulcfaral  character. 
He  Baid  that  it  waa  built  by  Semiramia 
OTer  the  bod;  of  her  buibond,  IHuut. 


He  placed  it,  howerw,  if  we  may  believe 
Diodorue  (iL  7),  at  Ninereh,  and  upoa 
the  Euphratea  !  Next  to  these  vrritfiCB, 
Amyatafi,  one  of  the  biBtoriaoa  of  Alex- 
ander, noticed  tiie  edifice.  He  called  it 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalua ;  bihI,  like 
CteHLBB,  placed  it  at  Nineveh  (ap,  Athen. 
Dtijm.  lii.  4,  g  11).  Ovid  no  doubt  in- 
tended the  same  building  by  hie  "  bust* 
Niiii,"  which,  however,  according  to  him, 
la;  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon  (Mela- 
morpA.  iv.  88). 
*  Ninevth  and  Bdbyhn,  p.  128. 
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been  entered.  But  certainly,  if  this  long  and  narrow  vault  was 
intended  to  receive  a  body,  it  is  moat  extraordinarily  shaped  for 
the  purpose.  What  other  sepulchral  chamber  is  there  any- 
where of  80  enormous  a  length  ?  Without  pretending  to  say 
what  the  real  object  of  the  gallery  was,^  we  may  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  it  was  not  a  tomb.    The  building  which  contained  it 


St,.  L 

b.  Main  «a(T«DVi,  cturdvd  bj  iringvd  llou. 

d.  Faamn  leading  tnm  Tstibnle  into  tflnpb. 
(.  CeUofUmph 


A.  Onter  oonrt. 

fr-  H*iD  witnuua,  goajded  I) 

t.  Cell  of  temple. 
d,  BhriDB.  p««d  with  K  djigle 
(.  Small  clout  (rmtrj  1) 
f.  Friwtfli  apftrtoHaL 


Ground-pluu  of  Templea,  Nimrud  (after  Layard). 
was  a  temple  tower,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Assyrians  would  have  allowed  the  application 
of  a  religious  edifice  to  so  utLLitarian  a  purpose. 

Besides  the  eiggurat  or  tower,  which  may  commonly  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  chapel  or  shrine,  an  Assyrian  temple 
had  always  a  number  of  basement  chambers,  in  one  of  which 
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was  the  principal  shrine  of  the  god.  This  was  a  sqaare  or 
slightly  oblong  recess  at  the  end  of  aa  obloog  apartment,  nused 
somewhat  above  ita  level ;  it  was  paved  (sometimei),  if  not 
always)  with  a  single  slab,  the  weight  of  which  must  occasion- 
ally have  been  as  much  as  thirty  tons.'  One  or  two  small 
closets  opened  out  from  the  shrine,  in  which  it  is  likely  that 
the  priests  kept  the  sacerdotal  garments  and  the  sacrificial 
utensils.'  Sometimes  the  cell  of  the  temple  or  chamber  into 
which  the  shrine  opened  was  reached  through  another  apart- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  Greek  promtoa.  In  such  a  case,  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  so  to  arrange  the  outer  and  inner 
doorways  of  the  vestibule  that  persons  passing  by  the  outer 
doorway  should  not  be  able  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  shrine.' 
Where  there  was  no  vestibule,  the  entrance  into  the  cell  or 
body  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the  side, 
instead  of  at  the  end,  probably  with  the  same  object.^  Besides 
these  main  parts  of  a  temple,  a  certain  number  of  chambets  are 
always  found,  which  appear  to  have  been  priests'  apartments. 

The  omainentation  of  temples,  to  judge  by  the  few  specimens 
which  remain,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  palaces.  The  great 
gateways  were  guarded  by  colossal  bulls  (?)  or  lions  (see  oppo- 
site), accompanied  by  the  usual  sacred  figures,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  inscriptions.  The  entrances  and  some  portions  of 
the  chambers  were  ornamented  with  the  customary  sculptured 
slabs,  representing  here  none  but  religious  subjects.  No  great 
proportion  of  the  interior,  however,  was  covered  in  this  way, 
the  walls  being  in  general  only  plastered  and  then  painted  with 
figures  or  patterns.  Externally,  enamelled  bricks  were  used  as 
a  decoration  wherever  sculptured  slabs  did  not  hide  the  crude 
brick.* 

Much  the  same  doubts  and  difficulties  beset  the  subjects  of 


1  The  BiDgle  dab  which  filled  the  Te- 
eaa  (/  in  grouDd-pUn  No.  I.)  in  the 
greater  •>(  the  two  Nimnid  templee,  was 
21  ft.  loDg,  16  ft  7  ID.  broad,  and  1  ft. 
1  in.  thick.  It  contained  thua  376  cubic 
feet  uf  Btone,  aad  muvt  have  weighed 
aearlj;ifDotiiuit«,80toiu.  (SeeLa^rd'a 


Niiiath  and  SiOslon,  p.  862.) 

*  Ibid.  p.  857. 

*  Note  the  jweition  of  the  doorwa;i^ 
b  and  d  in  ground-plan  No.  L 

'  Bee  ground-plsji  No.  II.,  entrance  k 

*  Le;ui^  NinttA  and  Babylon,  p.  3S*. 
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the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the  temples  as  those  which  have 
heen  discussed  already  in  connection  with  the  palaces.  Though 
the  span  of  the  temple-chambers  is  less  than  that  of  the  great 
palace  halls,  still  it  is  considerable,  sometimes  exceeding  thir^ 
feet.^  No  effort  seems  made  to  keep  the  temple-chambers 
narrow,  for  their  width  is  sometimes  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
their  length.  Pei-haps,  therefore,  they  were  hypeethial,  like 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks.  All  that  seems  to  be  certain  is 
that  what  roofing  they  had  was  of  wood,'  which  at  Mimnid 
was  cedar,  brought  probably  ^m  the  mountains  of  Syria. 


itujina  Tillage  (KoyuDJik), 


Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  we  possess 
absolutely  no  specimen.  Excavation  has  been  hitherto  confined 
to  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  mounds  which  mai^  the 
sites  of  cities,  where  it  was  likely  that  remains  of  the  greatest 
interest  would  be  found.  Palaces,  temples,  and  the  great  gates 
which  gave  entrance  to  towns,  have  in  this  way  seen  t^e 
light;  but  the  humbler  buildings,  the  ordinary  dwellings  of 
the  people,  remiuu  buried  beneath  the  soil,  unexplored  and 
even  unsought  for.     In  this  entire  default  of  any  actual  sped- 
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tneD  of  an  ordinaiy  Afisyrian  house,  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
sculptured  representations  which  are  so  abundant  and  repre- 
sent BO  many  different  sorts  of  scenes.  Even  here,  however,  we 
obtun  but  little  light  The  bulk  of  the  slabs  exhibit  the  wars 
of  the  kings  in  foreign  countries,  and  thus  place  before  U8 
foreign  rather  than  Assyrian  architecture.  The  processional 
slabs,  which  are  another  large  class,  contain  rarely  any  building  : 
at  all,  and,  where  they  fiimish  one,  exhibit  to  us  a  temple 
rather  than  a  houBe,  The  hunting  scenes,  representing  wilde 
far  &om  the  dwellings  of  man,  afford  us,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  help.  Assyrian  buildings,  other  than  temples,  are  thus 
most  rarely  placed  before  us.  In  one  case.  Indeed,  we  have  an 
Aseyrian  city,  which  a  foreign  enemy  is  passing ;  but  the  only 


Villagq  near  Aleppo  (niter  L*;ard). 
edifices  represented  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  exterior, 
and  the  temple  (No.  TX.  p.  312}  whose  columns  rest  upon 
lions.  In  one  other  we  seem  to  have  an  unfortified  Assyrian 
village  f  and  from  this  single  specimen  we  are  forced  to  form 
our  ideas  of  the  ordinary  chuw^r  of  Assyrian  houses. 

It  is  observable  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  houses  have 
no  windows,  and  are,  therefore,  probably  lighted  from  the 
roof;  next,  that  the  roofs  are  very  curious,  since,  although  fiat 
in  some  instances,  they  consist  more  often  either  of  hemi- 
Bpherical  domes,  such  as  are  still  so  common  in  the  East,  or  of 
steep  and  high  cones,  such  as  are  but  seldom  seen  anywhere. 
Mr.  Layard  finds  a  parallel  for  these  last  in  certain  villages  of 
Northern  Syria,  where  all  the  houses  have  conical  roofs,  built 
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of  mud,  which  present  a  veiy  aingular  appearance.^  Both  the 
domes  and  the  couee  of  the  Asayrion  example  have  evidently 
an  opening  at  the  top,  which  may  have  admitted  as  much  light 
into  ike  houses  as  was  thought  necessary.  The  doors  are  of 
two  kiads,  square  at  the  top,  and  arched ;  they  are  pUced 
commonly  towards  the  sides  of  the  houses.  The  houses  them- 
aelvea  seem  to  stand  separate,  though  in  dose  juxtaposition. 

The  only  other  buildings  of  the  AsE^rians  which  appear  to 
require  some  notice  are  the  fortified  enceintes  of  their  towns. 
The  simplest  of  these  consisted  of  a  single  battlemented  wall, 
carried  in  lines  nearly  or  quite  straight  along  the  four  ddes 
ef  the  place,  pierced  with  gates,  and  guarded  at  the  angles,  at 
the  gates,  and  at  intervals  along  the  curtain  with  projecting 
towers,  raised  not  very  much  higher  than  the  walls,  and  (appa- 
rently) square  in  shape.    In  the  sculptures  we  sometimes  find 

^        fc^        ^53        ^a       i*^       t2S££J        ^ 


ffl 


AgBjnaa  BattJemeuted  Wall. 

the  battlemented  wall  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  lines  placed 
one  above  the  other,  the  intention  being  to  represent  the 
defence  of  a  city  by  two  or  three  walls,  such  as  we  have  seen 
existed  on  one  side  of  Nineveh.^ 

The  walla  were  often,  if  not  always,  guarded  by  moats. 
Internally  they  were,  in  every  case,  constructed  of  crude  brick ; 
while  externally  it  was  commcm  to  fiice  them  with  hewn  stone, 
either  from  top  to  bottom,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  certain  height. 
At  Eborsabad  the  stone  revStement  of  one  portion  at  least  of 
the  wall  was  complete ;  at  Nimrud  (Calah)  and  at  Nineveh 
itself,  it  was  partial,  being  carried  at  the  former  of  those  places 
only  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.'     The  masonry  at  EJiorsabad 

'  lia.jaii,NinathfmdBab}ilmt,p. 
The  lepnuDtatioD  is  of  s  village  ii 
neighboiirhood  of  Alq)po. 
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was  of  three  kindB.  That  of  the  palace  mound,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  outer  defence,  was  composed  entirely  of  blocks 
of  stone,  square-hewn  and  of  great  size,  the  length  of  the 
hlocks  varying  from  two  to  three  yards,  while  the  width  was 
one  yard,  and  the  height  from  five  to  six  feet.  The  masonry 
was  laid  somewhat  curiously.  The  blocks  (A  A)  were  placed 
alternately  long-wise  and  end-wise  against  the  crude  brick  (B), 
so  as  not  merely  to  lie  against  it,  but  to  penetrate  it  with  their 
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Uawmrj  of  IlAttarm  Wall,  Ehonabad. 

ends  in  many  places.^    Care  was  also  taken  to  make  the  angles 
especially  strong,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  section. 

The  rest  of  the  defences  at  Khorsabad  were  of  an  inferior 
chancter.  The  wall  of  the  town  had  a  width  of  about  forty-five 
feet,  and  its  basement,  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  was  con- 
8tnict«d  of  stone ;  but  the  blocks  were  neither  so  lai^,  nor 
were  they  hewn  with  the  same  care,  as  those  of  the  palace 
platform.  The  angles,  indeed,  were  of  squared  stone  ;  but  even 
there  the  blocks  measured  no  more  than  three  feet  in  lengtJi 


*  H.  BottA  isjB :  "Cette  mnruUe 
Aut  coiutniite  en  blocs  de  pieire  cal- 
aira  tria-dure,  venant  dea  montages 
Toinna :  oea  bloco  out  la  forme  de 
panlldopipMea  rectanglea  d'uns  coupe 
r^nlitee,  et  sont  diapoaja  par  aroiiw,  de 
muii^  &  pr6isDt«r  altematiTsment  au 
dehon  leur  ftuw  la  plus  large  et  une  de 
ImuB  eiMmiUs  ;  c'eeb4.dire  que  toua 
etant  poade  de  champ,  I'uii  tapi^ae  le 
munf,  puis  un  et   quelquefou  deux 


trdiniUB,  la  mAme  altomat^  u  rdp^tant 
duia  tooto  la  longueur  de  celle  ci.  Hen 
r^ulte  qu'^tant  toua  de  mdme  lon^eur, 
ceiix  qui  prdaeotent  une  eitr^imtj  au 
debora  d^pssKiit  k  I'lnt^rieur  la  ligne 
dea  autrea,  et  a'cucaatrtat  dana  le  maadf 
de  briquea,  Cette  diepoeitioli  avait  pour 
but  de  lier  sdltdement  Tamaa  teireoz 
inlAieurau  revfltement  eitfrieur,"  {Jfo- 
numenf  de  Niniit,  vol  v.  p.  31.) 
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and  a  foot  in  height;  the  rest  of  the  masonry  consisted  of 
small  polygonal  stones,  merely  smoothed  on  their  outer  face, 
and  roughly  iitting  together  in  a  manner  recalling  the  Cyclo- 
pian  walls  of  Greece  and  Italy.*  They  were  not  united  by  any 
cement  Above  the  stone  basement  was  a  massive  structore 
of  crude  brick,  without  any  facing  either  of  burnt  brick  or  of 
stone. 


Masonry  of  Town  Wall  (Khoraabad).  ^ 

The  third  kind  of  masonry  at  Ehorsabad  was  found  out^de 
the  main  wall,  and  may  have  formed  either  part  of  the  lining 
of  the  moat  or  a  portion  of  a  tower,  which  may  have  projected 
in  advance  of  the  wall  at  this  point  It  was  entirely  of  stone. 
The  lowest  course  was  formed  of  small  and  very  insular 
polygonal  blocks  roughly  fitted  together ;  above  this  came  two 
courses  of  carefully  squared  stones  more  than  a  foot  Icmg,  but 
less  than  six  inches  in  width,  which  were  placed  end-wise,  one 

'  H.  BotU   nukes  thii  compuison  1  atjle  ;  I.  theboriEODtalcouTWBeemE  ti> 

(Moaummt  dt  Ninive,  I.  a.  c)      Hii  re-  be  maintamed  throughout ;  and  !.  tha 

preeflDtation.  however,  diflbn  in  two  stotiea  do  not  fit  into  each  oUler  at  all 

main  point*  from  the  ordinBiyCycIopian  I  closely  or  with  uty'exactiiMa. 
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over  the  other,  care  'being  taken  tiiat  the  joints  of  the  upper 
tier  should  never  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  tower. 
Above  these  was  a  third  course  of  hewn  stones,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  others,  which  were  laid  in  the  ordinary 
numner.  Here  the  construction,  as  diBCovered,  terminated ;  but 
it  was  evident,  &om  the  debris  of  hewn  stones  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  that  originally  the  courses  had  been  continued  to  a 
much  greater  height.* 


Haaomy  of  Tower  or  Moat  (Khoreabod). 

In  this  description  of  the  buildings  rused  by  the  Assyrians  it 
has  been  noticed  more  than  once  that  they  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  the  arch.'  The  old  notion  that  the  round  arch 
was  a  discovery  of  the  Roman,  and  the  pointed  of  the  Gothic 
architecture,  has  gradually  faded  away  with  our  ever-increasing 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  ancient  world ;'  and  anti- 
quarians were  not,  perhaps,  very  much  surprised  to  learn,  by  the 


'  Botta,  MontanerU  de  Ifiiiivc  Tot  t. 
p.  31. 

'  Supn,  pp.  301,  311,  Ae. 

*  The  eu-liMt  an:h«a  eeem  to  be  those 
of  Egypt,  which  mount  at  least  to  the 
IStli  oentur;  before  our  era.  (Wilkin- 
aoD,  AneiaU  Bg^/ptiaat,  lit  Mtiea,  liL  p. 


1300.  The  carlieat  known  Afayrian 
ardiea  would  belong  to  about  the  BUt 
century  B.C 
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discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  that  tbe  Assyriana  knew  and  used 
botli  kioda  of  arch  m  their  constructions.  Some  interest,  hov- 
ever,  will  probably  be 
felt  to  attach  to  the  two 
questions,  bow  tbey 
formed  tbeir  arches, 
and  to  what  uses 
they  applied  them. 

All  the  Assyrian 
arches  hitherto  dis- 
covered are  of  brick. 
The  round  arches  are 
both  of  the  crude  and 
of  the  kiln-dried  ma- 
terial, and  are  formed, 
in  each  case,  of  bricks 
made  expressly  for 
vaulting,  slightly  con- 
vex at  top  and  slightly 
concave  at  bottom, 
with  one  broader  and 
one  narrower  end.  The 
Bxches  are  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  being  ex- 
actly semicircular,  and 
rising  fix)m  plain  per- 
pendicular jambs.  The  greatest  width  which  any  such  arch 
bas  been  hitherto  found  to  span  is  about  fifteen  feet,* 

The  only  pointed  arch  actually  discovered  is  of  burnt  brick. 
The  bricks  are  of  the  ordinary  shape,  and  not  intended  for 
vaulting.  Tbey  are  laid  side  by  side  up  to  a  certain  point, 
being  bent  into  a  slight  arch  by  the  interposition  between  them 
of  thin  wedges  of  mortar.  The  two  sides  of  the  arch  having 
been  in  this  way  carried  up  to  a  point  where  tbe  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  innermost  bricks  nearly  touched,  while  a 


■  Ferguwoo,  HandhixA  of  Arehiuaart,  vol.  L  p.  173. 
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conuderable  space  remaiDed  between  their  upper  extFemities 
instead  of  a  key-stone,  or  key-brick  fitting  the  aperture,  ordi- 
nary bricks  were  placed  in  it  longitudinally,  and  so  the  space 
^aa  filled  in.^ 


Ardied  Draiii,  North- Weat  Palaoe,  Nimrud  (after  Lafurd). 

Another  mode  of  conBtructing  a  pointed  arch  seems  to  be 
intended  in  a  bas-relief,  whereof  a  representation  has  been 
already  ^ven.'  The  maaoniy  of  the  arcade  in  No.  V.  {p.  310) 
runs  (it  will  be  seen)  in  horizontal  lines  np  to  the  very  edge  ol 
the  arch,  thus  suggesting  a  constructioa  common  in  many  of 
the  early  Qreek  arches,  where  the  stones  are  so  cut  away  that 
an.  arched  op^ng  is  formed,  though  the  real  constructive 
principle  of  the  arch  has  no  place  in  such  specimens.' 

■  Lajard,A'in««iim(i«aiyfon,p.l63.   1   Soman  ATitiquitia,  p.  125,2ad  edMoa ; 
»  Sup™,  p.  310.  I   flndMr.FalkBner'Bi)(TiioJtu,App,p.238. 

»  See  Smith's  DiiiiojtaTy  ofOTttk  and  '  Compare  the  representation  overleaf. 
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With  regard  to  the  uses  whereto  the  A^yrians  applied  the 

arch,  it  would  certainly  seem,  from  the  evidence  which  we 

possess,   that  they   neitb^  em- 

'  ployed  it  as  a  great  decorative 

feature,  nor  yet  as  a  main  prin- 

-  ciple  of  construction.  So  &r  as 
appears,  their  chief  use  of  it  was 

-  for  doorways  and  gateways.  Not 
only  are  the  town  gates  of  Khor< 
sahad  found  to  have  been  arched 

.  over,  but  in  the  representationa 
of  edifices,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  upon  the  bas-relieis,  the 

.   arch  for  doors  is  commoner  than 

the  square  top.     It  ia  most  pro- 

^  ,     .   ,  ,„    , ,  bable  that  the  great  palace  gate- 

FbJk.  Arch  (Gre«li).  *  *~ .      * 

ways  were  thus  covered  m,  while 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  interior  doorways  in  palaces  had 
rounded  tops.*  Besides  this  use  of  the  arch  for  doors  and  gates, 
the  Aasyriana  are  known  to  have  employed  it  for  drains,  aque- 
ducts, and  narrow  chambers  or  galleries. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Assyrians  applied  the  two 
kinds  of  arches  to  different  purposes,  "  thereby  showing  more 
science  and  discrimination  than  we  do  in  our  architectural 
works ;"  that  "  they  used  the  pointed  arch  for  tmdeiground 
work,  where  they  feared  great  superincumbent  pressure  on  Uie 
apex,  and  the  round  arch  above  ground,  where  that  was  not  to 
be  dreaded."*  But  this  ingenious  theory  is  scarcely  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  The  round  arch  is  employed  underground  in  two 
instances  at  Nimrud,'  besides  occurring  in  the  basement  story 
of  the  great  tower,'  where  the  superincumbent  weight  must 
have  been  enormous.  And  the  pointed  arch  is  used  above 
ground  for  the  aqueduct  and  hanging  garden  in  the  bas-relief 
(p.  310),  where  the  pressure,  though  considerable,  would  not 

'  lufrai,  p.  335.  I        '  lAjaid,NinertkarulBabyhti,pp.lti 

'  FergusaoOjiTandtooio/ArtAiledure,   |  and  165. 
p.  252.  I      '  Su.-ra,  p.  318. 
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have  been  very  extraordmary.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  doubtful  whether  the  Assyrians  were  really  guided  by  any 
constructive  principle  in  their  preference  of  one  form  of  the 
arch  over  the  other. 

In  describing  generally  the  construction  of  the  palaces  and 
other  chief  buildings  of  the  Assyrians,  it  has  been  necessary, 
occasionally  to  refer  to  their  ornamentation ;  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted,  and  will  now  claim,  for  a  short  space,  oar 
special  attention.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  chief  adornment,  both 
of  palaces  and  temples,  consisted  of  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions 
guarding  the  great  gateways,  together  with  the  sculptured  slabs 
wherewith  the  walls,  both  internal  and  external,  were  ordinarily 
covered  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  sometimes  even  of  fifteen 
feet.  These  slabs  and  carved  figures  will  necessarily  be  consi- 
dered in  connexion  with  Assyrian  sculpture,  of  which  they  form 
the  most  important  part.  It  will,  therefore,  only  be  noted  at 
present  that  the  extent  of  wall  covered  with  the  slabs  was,  in 
the  Khorsabad  palace,  at  least  4000  feet,'  or  nearly  four-fifths 
of  a  mile,  while  in  each  of  the  Eoyunjik  palaces  the  sculptures 
extended  to  considerably  more  than  that  distance. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  above  the  slabs,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  was  by  means  of  bricks  painted  on  the 


AayriaD  Fattenu  (Nimnid). 

exposed  side  and  covered  with  an  enamel  The  colours  are  for 
the  most  part  somewhat  pale,  but  occasionally  they  possess 
some  brilliancy.    Predominant  among  the  tjnts  are  a  pale  blue, 

*  FerguMon,  Palaoet  of  Ninaeh,  p.  265. 
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an  olive  green,  and  a  dull  yellow.  "Wliite  is  also  largely  used ; 
brown  and  black  are  not  infrequent;  red  ia  comparatively  rare.' 
Tbe  subjects  represented  are  either  such  scenes  as  occur  uptm 


zaaa<i<ia<i<i<L<i.<i<i<s.<3.<i<z<i<is 


1<1<1<1(1<1<1<1<1<1<1<1<1<L<K 


AiBjTun  Fattenu  (Nimrud). 

tLe  sculptured  slBrba,  or  else  mere  patterns, — scrolls,  boney- 
suckles,  chevrons,  gradines,  guilloches,  &c  In  the  scenes  some 
attempt  seems  to  be  made  at  representing  objects   in  their 
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natural  colours.  The  size  of  tlie  figures  is  small ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  th&t  any  great  effect  could  liave  been 
produced  on  the  beholder  by  such  minute  drawings  placed  at 
such  a  height  from  the  ground.  Probably  the  most  effective 
ornamentation  of  this  kind  was  by  means  of  patterns,  which 
are  often  graceful  and  striking  (see  opposite  page). 

It  has  been  observed  that,  so  br  as  the  evidence  at  present 
goes,  the  use  of  the  column  in  Assyrian  architecture  would 


seem  to  have  been  very  rare  indeed.  *    In  palaces  we  have  no 
grounds  for  thinking  that  they  were  employed  at  all  excepting 


in  certun  of  the  interior  doorways,  which,  being  of  unusual 
breadth,  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  portals  by 
s  of  two  pillars  placed  towards  the  sides  of  the  opening.^ 


■  Supra,  p.  SOS,  note  *.  Hr.  Fox 
Talbot  Buppoaea  that  ha  baa  found  a 
mentioDaf  a^unuumadescriptJougiveD 
of  one  of  bis  palaces  by  Sennacherib. 
(Angrian  TtxU  TranAittd,  p.  8.)  But 
the  techniotl  temu  in  tjia  Aaayriaa 
MTchitectural  descriptiona  are  of  inch 


doubtful  moining  that  no  thaorj  can  at 
preeent  be  rested  upon  them. 

NmesA  aiuiiU  lUmaint,  rol.  L  fW  IL 

<p.  p.  S4,  and  p.  3TS.    Coluauu  may 

have  been  uaed  to  support  a  covered 

acroaa  a  court.    (Supra,  p.  311.^ 
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Ibex  Capital 


The  bases  of  these  pillars  were  of  stone,  and  have  been 
found  in  situ ;  their  shafts  and  capitals  had  disappeared,  and 
can  only  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  In  the 
temples,  as  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  the 
column  was  more  frequent.  Its  dimensions 
greatly  varied.  Ordinarily  it  was  too  short 
and  thick  for  beauty,'  while  occasionally  it 
had  the  opposite  defect,  being  too  tall  and 
slender.*  Its  base  was  sometimes  quite  plain, 
sometimes  diversified  by  afewmouldings,some- 
times  curiously  and  rather  clumsily  rounded 
(as  in  No.  II  above).  The  shaft  was  occa- 
sionally patterned.*  The  capital,  in  one  in- 
Btanbe  (No.  I.),  approaches  to  the  Corintbiait; 
in  another  (No.  II.)  it  reminds  us  of  the  Ionic; 
but  the  volutes  are  double,  and  the  upper  ones 
are  surmounted  by  an  awkward-looking 
abacus.  A  third  (No.  Ill)  is  very  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent 
Qxpluns  the  origin  of  the  second.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of 
ibex  horns,  placed  one  over  the  other.  With  this  may  be  com- 
jmred  another  (No.  IV.),  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  where  we 
have  first  a  single  pair  of  ibex  horns,  and  then,  at  the  summit^ 
a  complete  figure  of  an  ibex,  very  graphieaily  portrayed. 

The  beauty  of  Assyrian  patterning  has  been  already  notJced. 
Patterned  work  is  found  not  only  on  the  enamelled  Tmcks,  but 
on  stone  pavement  slabs,  and  around  arched  doorways  leading 
from  one  chamber  to  another,  where  the  patterns  are  carved 
with  great  care  and  delicacy  upon  the  alabaster.  The  accom- 
panying specimen  of  a  doorway,  which  is  taken  from  an  unpub- 
lished drawing  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  is  very  rich  and  elegant,  though 
it  exhibits  none  but  the  very  commonest  of  the  Assyrian  pat- 
terns. A  carving  of  a  more  elaborate  type,  and  one  presenting 
even  greater  delicacy  of  workmanship,  has  been  given  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  chapter*  as  an  example  of  a  patterned 
pavement  slab.     Slabs  of  this  kind  have  been  found  in  nmny 


'  S«e  Bbove,  p.  810,  woodcut  So.  V.       ■  IWd,  n 
•  P»ge  279. 


It  Ho.  IV.       '  IbkL 
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of  the   palaces,   and  well   deserve  the   attention  of  modem 
designers. 

When  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations  possessing  about  the  same  degree  of 
civilization,  the  impression  that  it  leaves  is  perhaps  somewhat 
disappointing.  Vast  labour  and  skill,  exquisite  finish,  the  most 
extraordinary  elaboration,  were  bestowed  on  edifices  so  essen- 


Onumental  Doom;  (North  Palace,  Ki^uujik). 

tjally  fragile  and  perishable  that  no  care  could  have  preserved 
them  for  many  centuries.  Sun-dried  brick,  a  material  but  little 
superior  to  the  natural  clay  of  which  it  was  composed,  consti- 
tuted everywhere  the  actual  &bric,  which  was  then  covered 
thinly  and  just  screened  from  view  by  a  facing,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  of  a  more  enduring  and  handsomer 
substance.    The  tendency  of  the  platform  mounds,  as  soon  aa 
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formed,  mttst  b&ve  been  to  settle  down,  to  bulge  the  Bides 
and  become  uneven  at  the  top,  to  burst  their  atone  or  Inick 
focings  and  precipitate  them  into  the  ditch  below,  at  the  same 
time  disarranging  and  breaking  up  the  brick  pavements  vhich 
covered  their  surfaoe.  The  weight  of  the  buildings  raised  upon 
the  mounds  must  have  tended  to  hasten  these  cata8bt>phes, 
while  the  unsteadiness  of  their  foundations  and  the  character  of 
their  composition  must  have  soon  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
buildings  themselves  into  disorder,  of  loosening  the  slabs  &oia 
the  walls,  causing  the  enamelled  bricks  to  start  from  their 
places,  the  colossal  bulla  and  lions  to  lean  over,  and  the  roofs 
to  become  shattered  and  fall  in.  The  fact  that  the  earlier 
palaces  were  to  a  great  extent  dismantled  by  the  later  kings  ia 
perhaps  to  be  attiibuted,  not  so  much  to  a  barbarous  resolve 
that  they  would  destroy  the  memorials  of  a  former  and  a  hostile 
dynasty,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  more  ancient  buildings 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  ceased  to  be  habitable.  The  rapid 
succession  of  palaces,  the  fact  that,  at  any  rate  from  Sargon 
downwards,  each  monarch  raises  a  residence,  or  residences,  for 
himself,  is  yet  more  indicative  of  the  rapid  deterioration  and 
dilapidation  (so  to  speak)  of  the  great  edifices.  Probably  a 
palace  began  to  show  unmistakable  symptoms  of  decay  and  to 
become  an  unpleasant  residence  at  the  end  of  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  its  completion ;  effective  repaiis 
were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  almost  impossible ;  end  it 
was  at  once  easier  and  more  to  the  credit  of  the  monarch  that 
he  should  raise  a  fresh  platform  and  build  himself  a  fresh 
dwelling  than  that  he  should  devote  hia  efforts  to  keeping  in 
a  comfortable  condition  the  crumbling  habitation  of  his  pre- 


It  is  surprising  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  new  style 
of  architecture  did  not  arise.  The  Assyrians  were  not,  like  the 
Babylonians,  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived  to  use  brick  as  their  chief  building  material  M, 
Botta  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  preference  of  brick  to 
stone  exhibited  by  the  builders  of  Khorsabad,  when  the  neigh* 
bourhood  abounds  in  rocky  hills  capable  of  furnishing  an  inex- 
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hanstible  supply  of  the  better  material.'  The  limestone  range 
of  the  Jebel  llaklub  is  but  &  few  miles  distant,  and  many 
outlying  rocky  elevations  might  have  been  worked  with  still 
greater  facility.  Even  at  Nineveh  itself,  and  at  Calah  or  Nimrud, 
though  the  hills  were  farther  removed,  stone  was,  in  reality, 
plentiful.  The  oUffs  a  little  above  Koyunjik  are  composed  of 
a  "hard  sandstone,""  and  a  part  of  the  moat  of  the  town  is 
carried  through  "  compact  silicious  conglomerate."*  The  town 
is,  in  tact,  situated  on  "  a  spur  of  rock"  thrown  off  from  the 
Jebel  Maklub,'  which  terminates  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
whereby  Nineveh  was  protected  on  the  south.  Calah,  too,  waa 
built  on  a  number  of  "  rocky  undulations," '  and  its  western 
wall  skirts  the  edge  of  "  conglomerate"  cliffs,  which  have  been 
scarped  by  the  hand  of  man."  A  very  tolerable  stone  was  thus 
procurable  on  the  actual  sites  of  these  ancient  cities ;  and  if  a 
better  material  had  been  wanted,  it  might  have  been  obtained 
in  any  quantity,  and  of  whatever  quality  was  desirfed,  from  the 
Zagros  range  and  its  outlying  rocky  barriers.  Transport  could 
scaiTcIy  have  caused  much  difficulty,  as  the  blocks  might  have 
been  brought  frx>m  the  quarries  where  they  were  hewn  to  the 
sites  selected  for  the  cities  by  water-carriage, — a  mode  of  trans- 
port well  known  to  the  Assyrians,  as  is  made  evident  to  us  by 
the  bas-reliefs.    (See  the  woodcut  overleaf.) 

If  the  best  possihle  building  mateiial  was  thus  plentiful  in 
Assyria,  and  its  conveyance  thus  ea^  to  maui^e,  to  what  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  decided  preference  shown  for  so  inferior  a 
substance  as  brick  ?     No  considerable  difficulty  can  have  been 


<  Momaaml  de  Sinivt,  Tol.  v.  p.  64 : 
^  Ia  maiii^re  de  bfltir  ]«  Edifices  «t 
d'uitant  pliu  Hinguli^re,  quit  Niaira 
(Khoraabed)  an  moina  la  pierre  ftait 
triB-aboml^te  et  de  borme  quality  et 
a  ae  forjait  lee  habitans  &  le 


•  Ibid.  p.  311,  (See  above,  p.  21 
TOL.  I. 


■  Ibid.  pp.  317  and  323. 

'  Ibid.  p.  847. 

'  Ibid.  p.  348.  It  ii  varj  remMkrtIa 
that  Mr.  Layard  should  bo  eatirel;  hare 
isDored  these  feature)  of  the  geology  of 
AaByris  in  his  accouot  of  the  Asejrian  , 
architecture.  (iVrncvei  and  iU  Remami, 
vol.  ii  ch.  it.  pp.  260-275.)  It  would  be 
concluded  from  his  account,  by  a  reader 
not  otherwise  informed  on  the  lubjeot^ 
that  no  stone  but  (he  delicate  alabaster 
used  for  the  baa-rBltefB  waa  acceaaible  t« 
the  Auycian  architect). 
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experienced  in  quanying  tbe  stone  of  the  country,  which  is 
seldom  very  bard,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  cnt  by  the  Assyriasis, 
whenever  they  bad  any  sufficient  motive  for  removing  or 
making  use  of  it.*  One  answer  only  can  be  reasonably  given 
to  the  qnestiOTL  The  ABsyriana  had  leunt  a  certain  style  of 
architecture  in  the  alluvial  Babylonia,  and  having  brought 
it  with  them  into  a  country  far  less  fitted  for  it,  maintained  it 
from  habit,  notwithstanding  its  unsuitableness*     In  some  few 


Water-trausport  of  Stone  for  Biulding  (KoyuDJik). 

respects,  indeed,  they  made  a  slight  change.  The  abundance 
of  stone  in  the  country  induced  them  to  substitute  it  in  several 
places  where  in  Babylonia  It  was  necessary  to  use  burnt  brick, 
as  in  the  fwnngs  of  platforms  and  of  temples,  in  dams  across 
streams,  in  pavements  sometimes,  and  universally  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  lower  portions  of  palace  and  temple  walls. 


•  At  Niinrud  the  western  cliff  in 
"utificiaJly  icarped"  to  m^e  it.a  Be- 
cure  defence.  (Joarttal  of  A*.  Sac.  voL 
IT.  p.  346,)  At  Negoub  the  rock  a  tun- 
□elled  for  some  diataoce,  and  for  t,  longer 
apaco  "  chiselled  through  a  hflj-d  B&nd' 
■tone  and  Burface-coaglomerate  to  & 
depth  pertupB  of  fort;  ieet,"  (Ibid,  p, 
311.)  At  Nineveh  the  moat  in  c&iried 
"for  upnardB  of  two  milea,  viLh  a. 
breadth  of  200  feet,  through  a  peculiar!; 
bard  and  oampoct  mlicious  conglome- 


rate." (Ibid.  p.  320.}  Aveijhardb*- 
ult  was  uied  in  the  palace  temple  kt 
Ehoreabad.     (Supra,  p.  29G.) 

*  H.  Botta  winds  up  his  remaifa  oq 
the  atrangeneaa  of  the  Afiajrian  archi- 
'  lira  occurring  where  it  does,  by  mg- 
geeting  "qua  lea  monuntens  de  NiniTO 
Boot  poEt^eura  i,  ceux  de  Babjlone,  et 
que  c'est  dana  ce  damiur  pajs  qu'il  bat 
diercher  rorigine  da  I'art  Aaayrien " 
(p.  86). 
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Bat  otherwise  they  remained  faithful  to  their  architectural  tra- 
ditions, and  raised  in  the  comparatively  hilly  Assyria  the  exact 
type  of  hujlding  which  nature  and  necessity  had  led  them  to 
invent  and  use  in  the  flat  and  etoneless  alluvium  where  they 
had  had  their  primitive  abode.  As  platforms  were  required 
both  for  security  and  for  comfort  in  the  lower  region,  they 
retuned  them,  instead  of  choosing  natural  elevations  in  the 
Qpper  ona  As  clay  was  the  only  possible  material  in  the  one 
place,  day  was  still  employed,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  stone,  in  the  other.  Being 
devoid  of  any  great  inventive 
genius,  the  As^nians  found  it 
easier  to  maintain  and  slightly 
modify  a  system  with  which 
they  had  been  familiar  in  their 
oiigina!  country  than  to  devise 
a  new  one  more  adapted  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption. 

Nest  to  the  architecture  of  I 
the  Assyrians,  their  mimetic  art  I 
seems  to  deserve  attention,  i 
Though  the  representations  in 
the  works  of  Layard  and  Botta, 
combined  with  the  presence  of 
so  many  specimens  in  the  great 
national  museums  of  London  and  Paris,  have  produced  a 
general  familiarity  with  the  subject,  still,  as  a  connected  view 
of  it  in  its  several  stages  and  branches  is  up  to  the  present 
time  a  desideratum  in  our  literature,^  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
here  to  attempt  a  brief  account  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  theirproductionsinthiskindof  artfall,  and  the  diflerent 
eras  and  styles  under  which  they  naturally  range  themselves. 


Aeejiiaji  Statue  (Kileb-Sherghat). 


'  Mr.  Fergnraon,  who  has  treated  of 

the  architecture  of  the  Awyriana  with 
■0  much  knowledge  uid  ingenuity,  eajB 
but  little  on  the  subject  of  their  sculp- 
ture. Mr.  Layard'a  review  of  the  aub- 
ject  in  his  first  work  (Book  li.  ch.  ii,)  in 


the  beet  which  at  present  exists  ;  but  it 
ia  of  neceieitrf  incomplete,  owing  to  the 
ea\j  period  in  the  history  of  iiMynen 
diecoTery  at  which  it  was  eompoaed. 
Its  viewB  aie  also  occaaouall;  open  to 
dispute. 
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Assyriaii  mimetic  art  consists  of  st&tnes,  bas-reliefs,  metal- 
CBstings,  carvings  in  ivory,  statuettes  in  clay,  enamellings  on 
brick,  and  intagUtra  on  stones  and  gems. 

Assyrian  statues  are  comparatively  rare,  and,  when  they 
occur,  are  among  the  least  satisfEictory  of  this  people's  pro- 
ductions. They  are  coarse,  clumsy, 
purely  formal  in  their  design,  and 
generally  characterisod  by  an  undue 
flatness,  or  want  of  breadth  in  the 
side  view,  as  if  they  were  only  in- 
tended to  be  seen  directly  in  front. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  defect  is 
not  appaj-ent.  A  sitting  statue  in 
black  basalt,  of  the  size  of  life,  repre- 
senting an  early  king,  which  Mr. 
Layard  discovered  at  Kileh-Sherghat,» 
and  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  may  be  instanced  as  quite 
free  from  this  disproportion.  It  is 
very  observable,  however,  in  anotiier 
of  the  royal  statues  recently  reco- 
vered,* aa  it  is  also  in  the  monolith 
bulls  and  lions  universally.  Othw- 
wise,  the  proportions  of  the  figuKs 
are  commonly  correct.  They  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  archfuc  Qreek, 
especially  to  that  form  of  it  whidi 
we  find  in  the  sculptures  &om  Bran- 
chidse.  Tbeyhavejustthesamerude- 
ness,  heaviness,  and  stiff  formality. 
It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  exe- 
Statue  ot  Sardanapalui  I.  cution,  as  they  have  mostly  suffered 
(from  Nimrud).  great  injury  from  the  hand  of  man, 

or  from  the  weather;  but  the  royal  statue  here  represented, 
which  is  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  Assyrian  work 
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"  in  the  round  "  tb&t  has  come  down  to  ub,  exhibita  a  rather  high 
finish.  It  is  smaller  than  life,  being  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  high :  the  features  are  majestic,  and  well  marked;  the  hair 
and  beard  are  elaborately  curled ;  the  arms  and  hands  are  well 
shaped,  and  finished  with  care.  The  dress  is  fringed  elabo- 
rately, and  descends  to  the  ground,  concealing  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure.  The  only  statues  recovered  besides  these 
are  two  of  the  god  Nebo,  brought  from  Nimrud*  a  mutilated 
-  one  of  Ishtar,  or  Astarte,  found  at  Koyunjik,  and  a  tolerably 
perfect  one  of  Sargon,  which  was  discovered  at  Idalium,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.* 


Clay  Sutuettea  of  the  god  Nulxi  {1). 

The  clay  statuettes  of  the  Assyrians  possess  even  less  artistic 
merit  than  their  statues.  They  are  chiefly  images  of  gods  or 
genii,  and  have  most  commonly  something  grotesque  in  their 
appearance.  Among  the  most  usual  are  figures  which  represent 
either  Mylitta  (Beltis),  or  Ishtar.'  They  are  made  in  a  fine 
terra-cotta,  which  has  turned  of  a  pale  red  in  baking,  and  are 
coloured  with  a  cretaceous  coating,  bo  as  greatly  to  resemble 
Greek  pottery.'  Another  type  is  that  of  an  old  man,  bearded, 
and  with  hands  clasped,  which  we  may  perhaps  identify  with 

'  One  of  tbeseuGguredabore,  p.  141.  1  '  This  statue  is  m  the  BerliD  Huieum, 
The  actual  statues  are  both  in  the  British  '  See  above,  p.  140. 

Uiueum.  {      '  hiich,  Aiicitjit  Pottery,  voLLpAZi. 
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Nebo,  the  A^yrian  Mercury,  since  his  Btatues  in  the  British 
Museum  h&ve  a  somewhat  similar  character.     Other  forms  are 
the  fisb-god  Nin,  or  Nin-ip ;  and  the  deities,  not  yet  ideatified, 
which   were  found   by  M.  Botta  under  the  pavement-bricks 
at  Eborsabad.     These 
specimens    have    the 
formal    character    of 
the  statues,  and  are 
even     more     rudely 
shaped.      Other    ex- 
amples,   which  cany 
the  grotesque   to  an 
excess,  appear  to  have 
been    designed    with 
greater  spirit  and  &ee- 
dom.  Animal  and  hu- 
man forms  are  some- 
times  intennixed    in 
them;   and   while    it 
cannot  be  denied  that 
they    are    rude    and 
coarse,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, on    the    other 
hand,  that  they  pos- 
sees  plenty  of  vicour. 
Botta  has  engraved 
several  specimens,'  in- 
cluding two  which  have  the  hind  legs  and  tail  of  a  bull,  with  a 
human  neck  and  arms,  the  head  bearing  the  usual  homed  cap. 
Small  figures  of  animab  in  terra-cotta  have  also  been  found. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  dogs  and  ducks.      A  representation  of 
each  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  productions  of 
Assyria.'     The  dogs  discovered  are  made  of  a  coarse  clay,  and 
fieem  to  have  been  originally  painted.**    They  are  not  wanting 

*  Mommentde  A'initv,  vol.  iL  Flatee  |  usodirero "blue, red, and bUck,"u>d the; 

\  ven  "  ]sid  on  in  a.  paMe"  (Ancient  Fat~ 

I  Wry,  vol,  i.  p.  125).   At  present  the  tnom 

I  of  colour  OD  the  das'  *"  Terj-  faint. 
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in  Spirit ;  but  it  detracts  from  their  merit  that  the  limbs  are 
merely  in  relief,  the  vhole  space  below  the  belly  of  the  jLTiimaj 
being  filled  up  with  a  mass  of  clay  for  the  sake  of  greater 
strength.  The  ducks  are  of  a  fine  yellow  material,  and  repre- 
sent  the  bird  asleep,  with  ita  head  lying  along  ita  back. 

Of  all  the  Assyrian  works  of  art  which  have  come  down  to 
OB,  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  bas-reliefs.  It  is  here 
especially,  if  not  solely,  that  we  can  trace  progress  in  style ; 
wd  it  is  here  alone  that  we  see  the  real  artistic  genius  of  the 
people.  What  sculpture  in  its  full  form,  or  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  very  high  relief,  was  to  the  Greeks,  what 
punting  has  been  to  modem  European  nations  since  the  time 
of  Cimabne,  that  low  relief  was  to  the  Assyrians — the  practical 
mode  in  which  artistic  power  found  vent  among  them.  They 
need  it  for  almost  erery  purpose  to  which  mimetic  art  is  appU- 
cable;  to  express  their  religious  feelings  and  ideas,  to  glorify 
their  kings,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  nation's  history  and 
its  deeds  of  prowess,  to  depict  home  scenes  and  domestic  occu- 
patdons,  to  represent  landscape  and  architecture,  to  imitate 
iviiiTnn.1  and  vegetable  forms,  even  to  illustrate  the  mechanical 
methods  which  they  employed  in  the  construction  of  those  vast 
architectural  works  of  which  the  reliefs  were  the  principal 
ornamentation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  know  the 
AsE^rians,  not  merely  artistically,  but  historically  and  ethno- 
It^cally,  chiefly  through  their  bas-reliefs,  which  seem  to  repre- 
sent to  us  almost  the  entire  life  of  the  people. 

The  reliefs'  may  be  divided  under  five  principal  heads : — I. 
War  scenes,  including  battles,  sieges,  devastations  of  an  enemy's 
country,  navaJ  expeditions,  and  triumphant  returns  from  foreign 
war,  with  the  trophies  and  fruits  of  victory ;  2.  Religious  scenes, 
either  mythical  or  real ;  3.  Processions,  generally  of  tribute- 
bearers,  brining  the  produce  of  their  several  countries  to  the 
GreatKing;  4.  Hunting  and  sporting  scenes,  including  the  chase 
of  savage  aoimalB,  and  of  animus  sought  for  food,  the  spread- 
ing of  nets,  tiie  shooting  of  birds,  and  the  like ;  and  5.  Scenes  of 
ordinary  life,  as  those  representing  the  transport  and  erection 
of  coloteal  bulls,  landscapes,  temples,  interiors,  gardens,  Sio, 
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The  earliest  art  is  that  of  the  moet  ancient  palaces  at  Nimnid. 
It  helongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  before  onr 
era ;  the  time  of  Asa  in  Judsea,  of  Omri  and  Ahab  in  S&marift, 
and  of  the  Sbeshonks  in  Egypt.  It  is  characterised  by  mach 
spirit  and  variety  in  the  design,  by  strength  and  fimmess,  com- 
bined vitb  a  good  deal  of  heaviness,  in  the  execution,  by  an 
entire  contempt  for  perspective,  and  by  the  rigid  preservation, 
in  almost  every  case,  both  human  and  animal,  of  the  ezAct 
profile  both  of  figure  and  face.*  Of  the  illustrations  already 
given  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable  number  belong  to 
this  period.  The  heads  on  page  237,  and  the  figures  on  page 
M2,  represent  the  ordinaiy  appearance  of  the  men,*  while  ai^ma) 


Lion-hunt,  from  Nimnid. 

forms  of  the  time  will  be  found  in  the  lion  on  page  220,  the 
ibex  on  page  221,  the  gazelle  on  page  224,  the  horse  on  page 
232,  and  the  horse  and  wild  bull  on  page  227.  It  will  be  seen 
upon  reference  that  the  animal  are  very  much  superior  to  the 
human  forms,  a  characteristic  which  is  not,  however,  peculiar 
to  the  style  of  this  period,  but  belongs  to  all  Assyrian  art,  from 
its  earliest  to  its  latest  stage.  A  favourable  specimen  of  the 
style  will  he  found  in  the  lion-hunt  which  Mr.  Layard  has 


'  The  only  eiceptiona  are  believed  to  I  fig.  7.) 
be  a  few  inabuiceB  of  lions'  hesda,  uid  <  The  nooitcut  on  page  243  ib 

one  human  heail  on  the  ornamentation       a  good  apeoimen  of  the  defective 

of  dreiineB  bX  Nimnid.      (See  Layard'a  .  gpective  of  tbe  Aasyrian  artints. 

ilounmtntt,  Ist  Series,  Flutes  9  and  60,  | 
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engraved  in  his  '  Moouments,"  and  of  which  he  himseir  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  "  one  of  the  finest  specimens  hitherto  discovered 
of  Assyrian  sculpture."*  The  composition  is  at  once  simple 
and  eOective.  The  king  forms  the  principal  object,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  by  the  superior  height  of  his 
conical  head-dress,  and  the  position  of  the  two  arrows  which  he 
holds  in  the  hand  that  draws  the  bow-string,  dominates  over  the 
entire  composition.  As  he  turns  round  to  shoot  down  at  the 
liim  which  assails  him  &om  behind,  his  body  is  naturally  and 
gracefully  bent,  while  his  charioteer,  being  engaged  in  uiging 
his  horses  forward,  leans  naturally  in  the  opposite  direction, 
thus  contrasting  with  the  main  figure  and  balancing  it.  The 
Hon  immediately  behind  the  chariot  is  outlined  with  great  spirit 
aod  &eedom ;  his  head  is  masterly;  the  fillings  up  of  the  body, 
however,  have  too  much  conventionality.  As  he  rises  to  attack 
the  monarch,  he  conducts  the  eye  up  to  the  main  figure,  while 
at  the  same  time  by  this  attitude  his  principal  lines  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  predominant  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  general  composition.  The  dead  lion  in  front 
of  tbe  chariot  balances  the  living  one  behind  it,  and,  with  its 
crouching  attitude,  and  drooping  head  and  tail,  contrasts  admi- 
rably with  the  upreared  form  of  its  fellow.  Two  attendants, 
armed  with  sword  and  shield,  following  behind  the  living  lion, 
serve  to  balance  the  hoi^es  drawing  the  chariot,  without  render- 
ing the  composition  too  symmetrical.  The  horses  themselves 
are  the  weakest  part  of  the  picture ;  the  fore-legs  are  stiff  and 
too  slight,  and  the  heads  possess  little  spirit. 

It  is  seldom  that  designs  of  this  early  period  can  boast  nearly 
BO  much  merit.  The  reli^ous  and  processional  pieces  are  stiff 
in  the  extreme  ;  *  the  battle  scenes  are  overcrowded  and  con- 
fused ;'  the  bunting  scenes  are  superior  to  these,'  but  in  general 


'  HonumatU  of  Ninevth,  lit  Serisa, 
PL  10. 

'  Ibid.  p.  S. 

*  See  ibid.  PlitM  12,  28,  24,  fto. 

'  See  partJcularlj,  in  the  Bame  work, 
PUtesia,  14,  19,  28,  and  26. 

'  The  huntof  the  wild  l)uU(Plat«ll), 
B  pcndani  Co  the  bunt  of  the  lioa  above 


deacribed,  resemlileH  it  in  taanj  respects, 
but  OD  the  nhole  ie  deddedly  inferior. 
Several  hunting  sceaee,  poaaesaiDg  con- 
aiderable  merit,  are  repreeented  on  ttie 
embroideiy  of  dressea.  (See  PI.  44,  flg. 
6  i  PL  48,  tga.  4  and  0  ;  PL  49,  figa.  3 
and  4  ;  and  PL  GO,  tig.  1.) 
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they  too  &11  far  below  the  level  of  the  above-described  com- 
position. 

The  beet  diaTing  of  this  period  is  found  in  the  figures  formiog 
the  patterns  or  embroidery  of  dresses.    The  gazelle,  of  which 


JumjTiaa  aeiEiiig  a  Wild  Bull  (Nin 

a  representation  has  been  given  (page  224),  the  ibex  (page  231), 
the  horae  (page  232),  and  the  horseman  hunting  the  wild  bull 
(page  227),  are  from  ornamental  work  of  this  kind.    They  are 


Hawk-hewled  figure  and  Sphinx  (Nimrud). 
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favourable  specimens  perhaps ;  but,  still,  they  are  repreaenta- 
tives  of  a  considerable  class.  Some  examples  even  exceed  these 
in  the  freedom  of  their 
outline,  and  the  vigorous 
action  which  they  depict, 
as,  for  instance,  the  man 
seiong  a  wild  btdl  by  the 
horn  and  fore-leg,  vhich 
b  figured  page  346.  In 
general,  however,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  these  early 
drawings  tothegrotesque. 
Lions  and  bulls  appear  in 
absurd  attitudes ;  hawk- 
headed  figures  in  petticoata  threaten  human-headed  lions  with 
a  mace  or  a  strap,  Bometimes  holding  them  by  a  paw,  some- 
times grasping  them 
round  the  middle  of  the 
tail ;  priests  hold  up 
ibexes  at  arm's  length 
by  one  of  their  hind- 
1^,  so  that  their  heads 
trul  upon  the  ground; 
griffins  claw  after  ante- 
lopes, or  antelopes  toy 
vith  winged  lions ;  even 
in  the  hunting  scenes, 
which  are  less  simply 
ludicrous,  there  seems  to 
be  an  occasional  striving 


King  killiug  a  Lion  (Nimnid). 


after  strange  and  laughable  attitudes,  as  when  a  stricken  bull 
tumbles  upon  his  head,  with  tus  tail  tossed  straight  in  the  air, 
or  when  a  lion  receives  his  deatii-wound  with  arms  outspread, 
and  mouth  widely  agape. 

The  second  period  of  Assyrian  mimetic  art  extends  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
centmy  before  our  era ;  or,  more  exactly,  from  about  B.c.  721  to 
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B.C.  667.  It  belongs  to  the  reigns  of  the  three  consecutive  kings 
— Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  who  were  contem- 
poraiywith  Hezekiah  and  Manasseh  in  Judaea,  and  with  the  Sa- 
bacos  (Shebeks)  and  Tirhakah  (Tebrak)  in  Egypt.  The  sources 
which  chiefly  illustrate  this  period  are  the  magnificent  series  of 
engravings  published  by  MM,  Flandin  and  Botta,^  together  with 
the  originals  of  a,  cert^n  portion  of  them  in  the  Louvre ;  the 
engravings  in  Mr.  Layard's  first  folio  work,  from  pi.  68  to  83 ; 
those  in  his  second  folio  work  from  pi  7  to  44,  and  from  pi.  50 
to  56  ;  the  originals  of  many  of  these  in  the  British  Museum ; 
several  monuments  procured  for  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
Loftus ;  and  a  series  of  unpublished  drawings  by  Mr.  Boutcher 
in  the  same  great  national  collection.* 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  period,  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  preceding  one,  is  the  advance  which  the  artists 


Tree*  (Nimrud). 

have  made  in  their  vegetable  forms,  and  the  pre-Rapbaelite 
accuracy  which  they  afiect  in  all  the  accessories  of  their 
representationa  In  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  first  period  we  have 
for  the  most  part  no  backgrounds.     Figures  alone  occupy  the 

'  Jfontimml  A  Niaivi,  Paris,  1849.  I  PSronttrd,  Oury,  and  othere. 

The    deecriptive  letterpreaa   is  by  M.  ■  These  drawiogH  have  been  kindly 

Botbi.     Tlie  draniiigs  were  executed  by  placed  at  my  diFposaJ  by  Mr.  Vaiut,  M 

M.Flaailin,audeiignived  byUU.SeUior,  i  tbe  AntJqiuUes  Department 
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sl&be,  or  figures  and  buildinga     In  some  fev  instances  frater 

is  represented  in  a  very  rade  fashioD;'  and  once  or  twice 

only  do  we  meet  with 

trees,*    which,    when 

tbey  occur,  are  of  the  , 

poorest  and  strangest 

character     (see     page 

348).     In  the  second  ' 

period,    on    the    con- 

ttaty,       backgrounds 

are  the  role,  and  slabs 

without  them  form  the 

exception.    Th 

table  forms  are 

ant  and  varied,  ^ 

etiU  somewhat  I  ^ 

ventional.  Date  >. 

fire,  and  vines  i  S. 

lineated  with  si  f 

spirit;  other  v  ^ 

are  more   diffii 

recognise.    Thi 

racter  of  the  co 

through  which 

inarch  is  almost 

given* — their  s 

lakes,  and  river 

hills  and    moo 

their  trees,  and 

case   ctf  marsl 

tricta,  their  tal 

At  tile  same  tii 

mals  in  the  wild  state  are  freely  introduced  without  their  having 

any  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  the  picture.     The  water 

'  Bee  Hr.  Lkjud'i  Mmumentt,   Ist  I  eculptures  of  Sennacherib.    In  Uioee  of 

Sarin,  PUUa  IG,  IS,  SS,  and  36  B.  Sntgan,  backgroundB  are  Btill  latber  tlie 

<  Ibid.  Platea  13, 14,  and  83,  exception  tlua  the  rule. 

*  Ttat  JM  pajticnlBrly  the  cam  in  the  I 
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teems  with  fish,  and,  where  the  sea  is  represented,  with  crahs, 
turtle,  star-fish,  sea-serpents,  and  other  monsters.*  The  woods 
are  alive  with  birds ;  wild  swine  and  stags  people  the  marahes.' 
Nature  is  evidently  more  and  more  studied ;  and  the  tutist 
takes  a  delight  in  adorning  the  scenes  of  violence,  which  he 
is  forced  to  depict,  with  quiet  touches  of  a  gentle  character — 
rustics  fishing  or  irrigating  their  grounds,  fish  disporting  them- 
selves, birds  fiying  from  tree  to  tree,  or  watching  the  callow 
young  which  look  up  to  them  &om  t^e  nest  for  protection.' 

In  regard  to  human  forms,  no  great  advance  marks  this 
period.  A  larger  variety  in  their  attitudes  is  indeed  to  be  traced, 


Oroom  and  HoT8e«,  Khunabad  (after  Laj^ril}. 

and  a  greater  enei^  and  life  appears  in  most  of  the  figures ; 
but  there  is  still  much  the  same  heaviness  of  outline,  the  same 
over-muscularity,  and  the  same  general  clumsiness  and  want  of 
grace.  Animal  forms  show  a  much  more  considerable  improve- 
ment. Horses  ore  excellently  portrayed,  the  attitudes  being 
varied,  and  the  heads  especially  delineated  with  great  spirit  (see 

■  Botta,  SfonmRtnt  de  Ninivt,  toL  i.  I      '  8«e  the  rBpreeenUtiona  on  pages  W 
Platee  32  to  34  ;  Lavard,  MoaimttUt  <if     and  226. 
Ninnek,  IM  Serieo,  Fl.  71.  [      *  Han.  of  Ninaicli,  2iid  Series,  PL  tf. 
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Opposite).  Mules  and  camels  are  well  expressed,'  but  have 
scarcely  the  vigour  of  the  horses.  Honied  cattle,  as  oxen,  both 
with  and  without  humps, 
goats,  and  sheep  are  very 
skilfully  treated,  being  re- 
presented with  much  charac- 
ter, in  natural  yet  varied 
attitudes,  and  often  admi- 
rably grouped. 

The   compodtion    during 
this  period  is  more  compli- 
cated  and  more  ambitious  ( 
than  during   the  preceding  N 
one ;  but  it  may  be  qnes-  ^^ 
tioned  whether  it  is  so  etfec-  i^syna  Oi™  (Koyunjik). 

tive.    No  single  scene  of  the  time  can  compare  for  grandeur 
with  the  lion-hunt  above  described."    The  battles  and  sieges 


Asajriaa  Ozeu  (Kojimjik). 

are  spirited,  but  want  unity ;  the  hunting  scenes  are  compara- 
tively  tame ;"  the  representations  of  the  transport  of  colossal 

*  See  aboTO,  pp.  230,  233.  |  been  fouod  in  the  eculpturee  of  this 

"  Paget  844,  346.  time.      The  chose  eeemi  coofined  to 

"  No  lion-Iumt  nor  buU-hont  has  |  harea,  guelles,  and  butb. 
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bulls  possess  more  interest  than  artistic  merit.  On  the  other 
haiu],  the  manipulation  is  decidedly  superior ;  the  relief  is 
higher,  the  outline  is  more  flowing,  the  finish  of  the  features 


AmTrUn  Qo>t  and  Stieep  (EoTunjik). 
more  delicate.     What  is  lost  iu  grandeur  of  composition  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  than  made  up  by  variety,  naturalness,  improved 
handling,  and  higher  finish. 

The  highest  perfection  of  Assyrian  art  is  in  the  third  period, 
which  extends  from  B.C.  667  to  about  B.C,  6+0.  It  synchronises 
with  the  reign  of  As^hur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  who 
appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Gygea  in  Lydia,*  and 
with  Paanunetichus  in  Egypt.  The  charactOTistics  of  the  tame 
are  a  less  conventional  type  in  the  vegetable  forms,  a  wondeifiil 
freedom,  spirit,  and  variety  in  the  forms  of  nniinftlH  extreme 
minuteness  and  finish  in  the  human  figures,  and  a  delicacy  in 
the  handling  considerably  beyond  that  of  even  the  second  or 
middle  period.  The  sources  illustrative  of  this  stage  of  the  art 
consist  of  the  plates  in  Mr.  Layard's  '  Second  Series  of  Monu- 
ments,' from  pi  4<5  to  49,  the  onginab  of  these  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  noble  series  of  slabs  obtained  by  Mr.  Loftos  from 
the  northern  palace  of  Koyunjik,  and  of  the  drawings  made 
from  them'  and  from  other  sUbs,  which  were  in  a  more  da- 
maged condition,  by  Mr,  Boutcher,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Loftus 
in  the  capacity  of  artist. 

Vegetable  forms  are,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  rare.  The 
artists  have  relinquished  the  design  of  representing  scenes  with 


I  See  below,  chapter  ii.  There  is  reaaoi 
to  believe  that  the  EuBebian  date  fo 
Gygea  (B.C.  6»S  to  B.C.  6S2)  u  mora  cor 
red  than  the  Herodot«ui — B.O.  721  ti 


when  ibe  ilabt  were  freohlT  exhumed, 
often  preaerre  fcaturee  which  have  dia- 
&ppeared  during  the  tniwiart  of  tlie 
□riginalB  and  their  preparation  tor  exhi- 
bition. Bj  the  kiltdiKW  ot  Ml.  Vaui,  tin 
free  use  of  the  drawinn  hoe  been  al- 
lowed tothe  author  of  tite  piMsnt  wock 
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perfect  truthfulness,  and  have  recurred  as  a  general  rule  to  the 
plain  backgrounds  of  the  first  period.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  hunting  scenes,  which  are  seldom  accompanied  hy 
any  landscape  whatsoever.     In  processional  and  military  scenes 


Vino  troned  on  »  Fir  [!),  from  the  Norii  Palace,  Koyunjik. 
landscape  is  introduced,  but  sparingly ;  the  forms,  for  the  most 
part,  resembling  those  of  the  second  period.'     Now  and  then, 


COTDpare  the  ta 
VOL.  1. 
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however,  io  such  scenes  the  landscape  has  been  made  the  object 
of  special  attention,  becoming  the  prominent  part,  while  the 
human  figures  are  accessories.     It  is  here  that  an  advance  in 
art  is  particularly  discernible.    In  one  set  of  slabs  a  garden 
seemB  to  be  represented.    Vines  are  trained  upon  trees,  which 
may  be  either  firs  or  cypresses,  winding  elegajitly  around  their 
stems,  and  on  either  side  letting  fall  their  pendent  branches 
laden  with  fruit.     Leaves,  branches,  and  tendrils  are  delineated 
with  equal  t^uth  and  finish, 
a  most  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful effect  being  therebypro- 
duced.    Irregularly  among 
the  trees  occur  groups  of 
lilies,   some  in  bud,  some 
in  full  blow,  all  natural, 
graceful,  and  spirited. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice 
to  the  animal  delineatiw 
of  this  period,  without  re- 
producing before  the  eye 
of  the  reader  the  entire 
series  of  reliefs  and  draw- 
ings which  belong  to  it 
It  is  the  infinite  variety  in 
the  attitudes,  even  more 
than  the  truth  and  natu- 
ralness of  any  particnlv 
specimens,  that  impresses 

IJUe«,  from  the  North  PaUce,  Koyunjik.       yg  gg  ^g  contemplate  the 

series.  Lions,  wild  asses,  dogs,  deer,  wild  goats,  horaes,  are 
represented  in  profusion  ;  and  we  scarcely  find  a  single  fonn 
which  is  repeated.  Some  specimens  have  been  already  given, 
as  the  hunted  stag  and  hind  on  page  224,  and  the  starUed  wild 
ass  on  page  223.  Others  will  occur  among  the  iUustratitHM  of 
the  next  chapter.  For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  two  falling  asses  in  the  subjoined  wood- 
cut (No.  I.),  and  of  the  crouching  lion  in  the  woodcut  No.  II. 
(opposite) ;  to  the  lifelike  force  of  both  ass  and  hounds  in  the 
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representation  Na  IIL  (overleaf),  and  here  particularly  to  the 
hold  drawing  of  one  of  the 
dogs'  heads  in  full,  instead  of 
in  profile — a  novelty  now  first 
occurring  in  the  bas-reliefe. 
Ab    instaDces  of  still  bolder 

attempts  at  unusual  attitudes,  .- 

and  at  the  same  time  of  a  cer-  g, 

tain  amount  of  foreshortening,  ^ 

two   further  illustrations  are  I 

appended  The  sorely  wounded  p- 

Hon  in  the  first  (p.  357)  turns  "t 

his  head  piteously  towards  the  ^ 

cruel   shaft,  while  he  totters  5 

to  bis  Call,  his  limhs  failing  g 

him,  and  his   eyes  beginning  g 

to  close.    The  more  slightly-  | 

stricken  king  of  beasts  in  the  ^ 

second  (p.  358),  urged  to  fury  o 

by   the  smart  of  his  wound,  -» 

rushes  at  the  chariot  whence  1 

the   shaft  was   sped,   and   in  s 

his  mad   agony  springs  upon  ^ 

a  wheel,  clutches   it  with  his  d 

two  fore-paws,  and  frantically 
grinds  it  between  his  teeth. 
Assyrian  art,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  has  no  finer  specimen 
of  animal  drawing  than  this 

bead,  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  the 
kind  that  either  classic  or  modem  art  has  produced. 


No.  n.  IJOD  about  to  ipriiig,  from  the  North  FiUce,  Eoyuujtk. 
2  A  2 
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As  a  specimen  at  once  of  animal  vigour  and  of  the  delicacy 
and  finish  of  the  workmanship  in  the  htmmn  forms  of  the  time, 
a  bas-relief  of  the  king  receiving  the  spring  of  a  Uon,  and  shoot- 
ing an  arrow  into  his  mouth,  while  a  second  Hon  advances  at 
A  rapid  pace  a  little  behind 
the  first,  may  be  adduced 
(see  page  359).     The  bold- 
j  ness   of  the    composition, 
I"  which   represents  the  first 
J*  lion  actually  in  mid-air,  is 
g-  remarkable ;  the  drawing  of 
■|  the   brute's  fore-paws,  ex- 
43  panded  to  seize  his  intended 
^  prey,  is   lifelike   and  very 
S  spirited,  while  the  head  is 
a  massive  and  full  of  vigour. 
•±:  There  is  something  noble 
%  in  the  calmness  of  the  mo- 
3  narch  contrasted  with  the 
^  comparative  eagerness  of  the 
1  attendant,  who  stretch  es  for- 
i  ward  with  shield  and  spear 
3.  to  protect  his  master  from 
p  destnietion,   if   the    arrow 
i  fails.     The  head  of  the  king 
"S  is,  unfortunately,   injured ; 
£  but  the  remainder  of  the 
jj  figure  is  perfect;  and  here, 
"  in  the  elaborate  omamenta- 
^  tion  of  liie  whole  dress,  we 
have    an  example  of  the 
careful  finish  of  the  time — 
a  finish  which  is  so  light 
and  delicate  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  effect, 
being  scarcely  visible  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 

The  faults  which  still  remain  in  this  best  period  of  Assyrian 
art  are  heaviness  and  stiffness  of  outline  in  the  human  forms ; 
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a  want  of  expression  in  the  faces,  and  of  variety  and  animation 
in  the  attitudes ;  and  an  almost  complete  disregard  of  perspec- 
tive. If  the  worst  of  these  faults  are  anywhere  overcome,  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  land  lion-hunt,  from  which  the  noble 
head  represented  below  is  taken  ;*  and  in  the  river-hunt  of  the 
same  beast,  found  on  a  slab  too  much  injured  to  be  removed, 
of  which  a  representation  is  given  on  page  361.  From  what 
appears  to  have  remained  of  the  four  figures  towards  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
animation  here.  The  drawing  must  certainly  have  been  less 
stiff  than  usual;  and  if  there  is  not  much  variety  in  the  atti- 


No.  I.  Wounded  Lion  about  to  fall,  from  the  North  Palace,  Kojunjik. 

tudes  of  the  three  spearmen  in  front,  at  any  rate  those  attitudes 
contrafit  well,  both  with  the  stillness  of  the  unengaged  attend- 
ants in  the  rear,  and  with  the  animated  but  very  different 
attitude  of  the  king. 

Before  the  subject  of  Assyrian  sculpture  is  dismissed,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  the  question  whether  the  Asayrians  applied 
colour  to  statuary,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
Did  they,  like  the  Egyptians,^  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stone  with  a  layer  of  stucco,  and  then  paint  the  sculptured  ports 


It  0<        . 

eastern  nail  in  the  vndergnmjtd 
ABsyrian  apartmeDt. 

'  See  Wilkinson'i  AnrUnl  Egyptiant, 
Ist  Series,  vol  iu.  p.  300. 


■  See  pege  35S.  A  repreaenUtion  of 
the  whole  scene  would  have  beea  given, 
had  this  work  beea  on  a  Urser  acale  ; 
but  it  ta  imposaible  to  do  justice  to  the 
highly  finiflbod  aculpturea  of  thi«  time 
w^**'"  tbe  limita  of  an  ordinary  octavo. 
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with  strong  colours — red,  blue,  yellow,  white,  and  black  ?    Or 
did  they,  like  the  Greeks,'  ^fP^Y  paint  to  certain  portions  of 


'  See  Wilkinaon'B  A  acienl  Egyptiant,  i  what  further  than  Wilkinaon  ;  but  itUl 

l9tSerieB,Tol.  iii.  p.  2^9.     Womum.in  maintamB  that  the  OreekB  did  not  cdov 

Smith's  Diaionarg  of  Qrah  and  Roman  I  the  fleab  of  Etatucs. 

^>Ui2iu((a(itdTo<i.Pi(?rosA),go«a«oine-  I 
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their  sculpturea  only,  as  the  hfur,  eyes,  beard,  and  draperies  ? 
Or,  finally,  did  they  simply  leave  the  stone  in  ite  natui&l  con- 
dition, like  the  Italians  and  the  modem  sculptors  generally  ? 
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The  present  appearance  of  the  sculptures  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  last  of  these  three  theories,  or  at  any  rate  with 
that  theory  veiy  slightly  modified  by  the  second.  The  slabs 
now  offer  only  the  faintest  and  most  occasional  traces  of  colour. 
The  evidence,  however,  of  the  original  explorers  is  distinct,  that 
at  the  time  of  discovery  these  traces  were  very  much  more 
abundant.  Mr.  Layard  observed  colour  at  Nimrud  on  the  hair, 
beard,  and  eyes  of  the  figures,  on  the  sandals  and  the  bows,  on 
the  tongues  of  the  eagle-headed  mythological  emblems,  on  a 
garland  round  the  head  of  a  winged  priest  (?J,  and  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  fire  in  the  bas-relief  of  a  siege.°  At  Khorsabad, 
MM.  Botta  and  Flandin  found  paint  on  the  fringes  of  draperies, 
on  fillets,  on  the  mitre  of  the  king,  on  the  fioweis  carried  by 
the  winged  figures,  on  bows  and  spear-shafts,  on  the  harness  of 
the  horses,  on  the  chariots,  on  the  sandals,  on  the  birds,  and 
sometimes  on  the  treea*  The  torches  used  to  fire  cities,  and  the 
fiames  of  the  cities  themselves,  were  invariably  coloured  red 
M.  Flandin  also  believed  that  he  could  detect,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  faint  trace  of  yellow  ochre  on  the  flesh  end  on  the 
background  of  bas-reliefs,  whence  he  concluded  that  this  tint 
was  spread  over  eveiy  part  not  otherwise  Coloured.* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  im  absence  of 
colour,  or  of  a  very  rare  use  of  it,  must  be  set  asida  Indeed, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  palace  walls,  both 
inside  and  outside,  were  patterned  with  coloured  bricks,  cover- 
ing the  whole  space  above  the  slabs,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
extremely  improbable  that  at  a  particular  line  colour  would 
suddenly  and  totally  cease.  The  laws  of  decorative  harmony 
forbid  such  abrupt  transitions ;  and  to  these  laws  all  naUons 
with  any  taste  instinctively  and  unwittingly  conform.  The 
Assyrian  reliefs  were  therefore,  we  maybe  sure, to  some  extent 
coloured.  The  real  question  is,  to  what  extent — in  the  Eg}f  tian 
or  in  the  classical  style  ? 


*  Ninaxk  and  iu  Semaint,  toI.  u.  p. 
SOS. 

*  See  M.  Botta'a  Atonvmmt  dt  Ifinive, 
PUt«8  12,  14,  iS,  S3,  61,  S2,  S3,  ftc 
Compate  the  general  Btotement,  vol.  t. 


p.  178. 

*  See  hie  Voyage  arehiol/>giq«t  i  Ninivt 
ID  the  JUrue  dti  Dtux  Mmdt*  bx  Jul; 
18i6,  p.  106. 
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In  Mr.  L&y&rd's  First  Series  of  Moouments,' a  preference  vas 
expressed  for  what  may  be  called  the  Egyptian  theory.  In  the 
Frontispiece  of  that  work,  and  in  the  second  Plate,  containing 
the  restoration  of  a  palace  interior,  the  entire  bas-reliefs  were 
represented  as  strongly  coloured.  A  jet-black  was  assigned  to 
the  bur  and  beards  of  men  and  of  all  human-headed  figures,  to 
the  manes  and  tails  of  horses,  to  vultures,  eagle-heads,  aod  the 
like ;  a  coarse  red-brown  to  winged  Uons,  to  human  flesh,  to 
horses'  bodies,  and  to  various  ornaments ;  a  deep  yellow  to  com- 
mon lions,  to  chariot  wheels,  quiveiB,  fiioges,  belts,  sandals  and 
other  portions  of  human  apparel;  white  to  robes,  hehoets, 
shields,  tunics,  towns,  trees,  &c. ;  and  a  dull  blue  to  some  of  the 
feathers  of  winged  lions  and  genii,  and  to  large  portions  of  the 
ground  from  which  the  sculptures  stood  out.  This  conception 
of  Assyrian  colouring,  framed  confessedly  on  the  assumption  of 
a  close  analogy  between  the  omamentatioQ  of  Assyria  and  that 
of  Egypt,'  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  unlearned,  and  naturally 
enough  was  adopted  by  most  of  those  who  sought  to  popularise 
the  new  knowledge  among  their  countrymen.  '  Hence  the 
strange  travesties  of  Assyrian  art  which  have  been  seen  in 
so-called  "  Assyrian  Courts,"  where  all  the  delicacy  of  the  real 
sculpture  has  disappeared,  and  the  spectator  has  been  revolted 
by  grim  %ures  of  bulls  and  lions,  from  which  a  thick  layer  of 
coarse  paint  has  taken  away  all  dignity,  and  by  reliefs  which, 
from  the  same  cause,  have  lost  all  spirit  and  refinement. 

It  is  sufficient  objection  to  the  theory  here  treated  of,  that  it 
has  no  solid  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  Colour  has  only  been 
found  on  portions  of  the  bas-reliefs,  as  on  the  hiur  and  beards 
of  men,  on  head-omaments,  to  a  small  extent  on  draperies,  on 
the  harness  of  horses,  on  sandals,  weapons,  birds,  flowers,  and 
the  like.  Neither  the  flesh  of  men,  nor  the  bodies  of  animals, 
nor  the  draperies  generally.nor  the  backgrounds  (except  periiaps 
at  Khorsabad'),  present  the  slightestappearance  of  having  been 

*  ifonvmcntt  of  NInrrth,  let  Series,  j  have  been  derived  from  n  particukr  in- 

Deacription  uf  the  Plat«e,  p.  1.  Bbmce,  wher«,  according  U>  U.  Botta,  tlie 

'  The  opiDion  of  H.  Flandiii,  that  md  colouringwwitccideDtiil,  and  dated  frotn 

ochn  tint  covered  the  fleeh  find  the  atdmeBubaequenttotbenimuftliepaUc* 

ba«kgroundjs  at  Khorsabad,  eeenu  to  |  (Afonunait  at  JVinnv,  vol.  v.  p.  179). 
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touched  by  paint.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  if  these  portions  of 
the  Bcolptures  were  uniTersallj  or  even  ordinarily  coloured,  the 
colour  should  have  so  entirely  disappeared  in  eveiy  instance. 
It  is  moreover  inconceivable  that  the  sculptor,  if  he  knew  his 
work  was  about  to  be  concealed  beneath  a  coating  of  paint, 
should  have  cared  to  give  it  the  delicate  elaboration  which  is 
found  at  any  rate  in  tiie  later  examples.  All  leads  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  in  Assyrian  as  in  classical  sculpture,  colour  was 
sparingly  applied,  being  confined  to  such  parts  as  the  hair,  eyes, 
and  b^irds  of  men,  to  the  fringes  of  dresses,  to  horse-trappings, 
and  other  accessory  parts  of  the  representations.  In  this  way 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  made  to  harmonise  sufficiently 
with  the  upper  portion,  which  was  wholly  coloured,  but  chiefly 
with  pale  hues.  At  the  same  time  a  greater  distinctness  was 
given  to  the  scenes  represented  upon  the  sculptured  slabs,  the 
colour  beiog  judiciously  applied  to  disentangle  human  from  ani- 
mal  figures,  dress  from  fiesh,  or  human  figures  from  coie  another. 
The  colours  actually  found  upon  the  bas-reliefs  are  four  only 
— red,  Uue,  black,  and  white.'  The  red  is  a  good  bright  tint, 
&r  exceeding  in  brilliancy  that  of  Egypt.  On  the  sculptures  of 
Khorsabad  it  approaches  to  vermilion,  while  on  those  of  Nimrud 
it  inclines  to  a  crimson  or  a  lake  tint.^  It  is  found  alternating 
with  the  natural  stone  on  the  royal  parasol  and  mitre;'  with 
blue  on  the  creste  of  helmets,*  the  trappings  of  horses,'*  on 
flowers,*  sandals,'  and  on  fillets  ;^  and  besides,  it  occurs,  un- 
accompanied by  any  other  colour,  on  ihe  stems  and  branches  of 
trees,*  on  the  claws  of  birds,"  the  shafts  of  spears  and  arrows,*' 

'  "  On  the  aculpturee  I  baTe  onlj  and  yellow  were  cooGned  to  the  eiu- 

found  block,  white,  red,  and  blue,"  mya  \  melled  bricks. 

Hr.  Lkyiuii  (iVinese&  and  iii  Semaint,   I  '  lAjsrd,  NiTirveh  and  t(j  JUmaint, 

*oL  ii.  p.  310) ;  "utdtheseoolounftlone  '  vol.ii.p.sll. 

mtv  lued  in  the  punted  omuneDta  of  '  *  Botta,  Monument  de  A'lnive,  Plates 

the  apper  chamben  at  Nimrud.    At  '  12,  63,  iind  113. 

Khoraabad,  ^rtxn  <aid  ydlov)  continvaily  '  Ibid.  Plate  01. 

■Kcumd  on  Uie  bas-reliefB;  atKoyuiijil^  '  Ibid.  Flutes  fi3,  62,  63,  IbC 

therewereDotisceiiwhateverof  colour."  *  Ibid.  Plates  43  and  113. 

Bat,  in  opposition  to  the  Btatement  in  '  Ibid.  Plate  14. 

iUlica,  H.  Botta,  the  explorer  of  Khor-  ■  Ibid.  Plate  43. 

Ktbad,  otnervea,  "Nous  n'sToiia  tniuvd  '  Ibid.  Pistes  110,  113,  and  114. 

k  Khombad  but  lea  BculptureB  d'autrsa  "  Ibid.  Plates  110  aud  114. 

couleurs  que  le  rouge,  le  bleu,  et  le  noir."  ' '  Ibid  Platea  61  and  OS. 
{Mmtment,  vol.  v.  p.  178.)    The  green  ! 
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'.:  Li  I  gfrWi  *    naecE,*  ndzi£,*  Buidila,^ 
inanb.*'     Iz  k  imcerujii  -wbaiee  tbe 


.  "^  "■pTTTt'^iT''-  k-  as  cside  of  copper,'^ 
.  -amar  of  iead.*^     Seaides  oocomug 

:-^  r»apr  &beadx  mentiozied,  it  »as 
iit7  ;:  xivss.  "■  ']i*-  nhun&gs  of  tards," 
f  jswdbtit  oniTdb.''  and  sandals.'^ 
"  ^i^^ixi.  mum  uie  BcolptareB.  At 
^  M-  a^  m  Xinirud  it  -wms  oonfined 
■^  a.  iiiacr  fiiit   of  liie  pnpil,"  aod 

iz-~  a.  "zat  r'jiQBHtl  Boms  and  baDs, 
TE=  .  a.  im^^cx  md  ponoy  it  vw 
3k  ^  ATc^  l«:«zj  darved  &oa  tm;" 

zjr  -*-nii»  of  titt  flDo^miree  vsa  not 


1^  aue^  ID  tbe  itir,  htMris,. 
b  i^ecu  cuoor  tiie  evebaUsi 
I  ii'iiMi'  liott  and  boDa.** 
aoF  aaciad  a  Bw  cf  Uadc 
F«a^  of  kii.  tic  upper  and 


Ctii  liae  cUa-  sen^ 
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tnrea  black  was  also  the  conomon  colour  for  sandals,  which 
however  were  then  edged  with  red'  The  composition  of  the 
black  is  uncertain.      Browna  upon  the  euameUed  bricks  are 


Ertiuaa  Uuu,  from  Niu 
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on  bowB^  belts,'  fillets,*  quivera*  maces,'  reins,'  sandaJa,^ 
flowers,^  aad  the  fringQ  of  diesses.*  It  is  uncertain  vhence  the 
colouring  matter  was  derived;  perhaps  the  substance  used  was 
the  suboxide  of  copper,  with  which  the  Assyrians  are  known  to 
have  coloured  their  red  glass." 

The  blue  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  is  an  oxide  of  copper,'* 
sometimes  containing  also  a  trace  of  lead."  Besides  occurring 
in  combination  with  red  in  the  ca^es  already  mentioned,  it  was 
employed  to  colour  the  foliage  of  trees,"  the  plumage  of  birds," 
the  heads  of  arrows,"  and  sometimes  quivers,"  and  sandals." 

White  occurs  very  rarely  indeed  upon  the  sculptures.  At 
Ehorsabad  it  was  not  found  at  aU ;  at  Nimrud  it  was  confined 
to  the  inner  part  of  Uie  eye  on  either  side  of  the  pupil,"  and 
in  this  position  it  occurred  only  on  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls, 
and  a  very  few  other  figiu^s.  On  bricks  and  pottery  it  was 
frequent,  and  there  it  is  found  to  have  been  derived  from  tin  ;** 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  white  of  the  sculptures  was  not 
derived  from  a  commoner  material.^ 

Elack  is  applied  in  the  sculptures  chiefly  to  the  hair,  beards, . 
and  eyebrows  of  men.'^  It  was  abo  used  to  colour  the  eyeballs, 
not  only  of  men,  but  also  of  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls." 
Sometimes,  when  the  eyeball  was  thus  marked,  a  line  of  black 
was  further  carried  round  the  inner  edge  of  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  eyelid."  In  one  place  black  bars  have  been  intro- 
duced to  ornament  an  antelope's  homs.^     On  the  older  sculp- 


'  Botta,  Monatnertt  de  Ninivt,  FUteB 
61  and  62, 

■  Ibid.  PUUs  62,  66,  and  114. 

■  Ibid.  Plates  12, 14,  62,  and  65. 
'  Ibid.  Plato  83, 

'  Ibid.  Plato  lU. 
•  Ibid.  Plate  53. 
'  Ibid.  Plate  81. 
'  Ibid.  Platea  74  and  75. 

■  Ibid.  PUtfl  63. 

■*  See  Dr.  Fercj'sDoteinHr.Layaid'B 
Nintveh  and  Babylon,  p.  672. 

"  Lajanl,  Nineith  and  ill  Sanaini, 
Tol.  il  p.  310,  Bireb,  Aneknt  PoUery, 
voL  L  p,  127, 

"  Ibid.  p.  U». 

"  Botta,  Umuvunl,  Flatee  110,  IIL 
and  111 


"  Ibid.  PlateellO  and  111. 

■*  Ibid.  Plate  61. 

"  Ibid.  Plato  62.      "  Ibid.  Plato  11 

"  Lajard,  Sinevth  and  iU  Jfenatju, 

vol  ii.  p.  312,  note. 

!•  BiTt:b,AnaaUPaUery,voli.p.l27. 

"  Mr.  Lajard  conjectures  that  it  wsa 
obtained,  ae  it  is  in  the  country  to  thi* 
day,  b;  burning  the  cdabaater  cr  gypsum. 
(f/inaithandittSaaaiai,  ToL  ii.  p.  Sll.} 

"  Ibid.  p.  312,  For  iratance*  bbb 
La;ard'B  JfonuDwnC^ilBtSenea,  Plate  92; 
Botta.  JfOTHunme,  Platea  12  and  43. 

'  AtneivA  and  it*  Jianaiiu,  roL  iL 
p.  313. 

"  ifonamentt  of  Mnetth,  lat  Series, " 
Plate  fl2. 

■*  Botta,  ^omanent,  Plate  4.Z. 
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tutea  black  was  also  the  conunon  colour  for  sandala,  -which 
however  were  then  edged  with  red'  The  composition  of  the 
black   is  uncertain.      Browns  upon  the  enamelled  bricks  are 


Brouze  Liuu,  from  Nimrud. 

found  to  have  been  derived  from  iron  ;'  but  Mr.  Layard 
believes  the  black  upon  the  eculptures  to  have  been,  like  the 
Egyptian,  a  bone  black  mixed  with  a  little  gum.* 


nignwofa  of  Bronze  OnumeiitB  of  -tlie  ^moK^  baa  "SimioA  (after  Lajard). 

The  ornamental  metallurgy  of  the  Assyrians  deserves  atten- 
tion next  to  their  sculpture.    It  is  of  three  kinds,  consisting. 


'4  StntaiTu,  voL  iL  p.  311. 
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in  the  first  place,  of  entire  fignres,  or  parts  of  fignres,  cast  in  a 
solid  shape ;  secondly,  of  castings  in  a  low  relief;  and  thirdly, 
of  embossed  work  wrought  mainly  with  the  hammer,  but 
finished  by  a  sparing  use  of  the  graving-tool. 

The  solid  castings  are  comparatively  rare,  and  represent  ntme 
hnt  animal  forms.  Lions,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
weights,  occur  most  frequently.*  None  are  of  any  great  size ; 
nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  the  Assyrians  could  cast  laige 
8  of  metal    They  seem  to  have  used  castings,  not  (as  the 


Brooxe  CoBtuig,  from  the  Tbrooe,  Himrud  (after  Lajard). 

Greeks  and  the  modems)  for  the  greater  works  of  art,  but  only 
for  the  smaller.  The  forms  of  the  few  casts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  good,  and  are  free  from  the  narrowness  which 
characterises  the  representations  in  stone.* 

Castings  in  a  low  relief  formed  the  ornamentation  of  thronee, 
stools,"  and  sometimes  probably  of  chariots.'     They  conastedftf 


*  Hr,  Layard  discovered  rixteea  of 
th«e  lions  m  one  place.  (NinevA  and 
Hi  JUmaint,  toI  i.  p.  128.)  They  h^ 
all  rings  affiled  to  their  b»^  wbiA 
■eemed  to  show  the  purpoee  for  which 
thej  were  intended.  The  largeetof  ihwe 
'iiooa  WIS  about  b  foot  in  le:^;th. 


■  Supra,  p.  339. 

*  9ae  L&j'ord'B  AVumvA  a 
maitu,  vol.  ii.p.  301  ;  Botta, 
Plato  19. 

'  Botta,  Plato  17.     It  is 
whether  ibe  ornamenta  in  this  case, 
in  those  refeiTed  toin  the  last  note,' 
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aoimal  and  human  figures,  winged  deities,  gtiffins,  and  the  like. 
The  castings  were  chiefly  in  open-work,  and  were  attached  to 


Feet  of  Tripode,  in  bronie  uid  [ron  (after  LaTord). 

the  fomiture  which  they  ornamented  by  means  of  small  nails. 
They  have  no  peculiar  merit,  being  merely  repetitions  of  the 


forms  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  their  c 
embroidered  dresses  and  on  the  cylinders. 
The  embossed  work  of  the  Assyrians  is  the  most  curious  and 


Mtbb 


[tbb.   Thethnme  ot 
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the  most  artistic  portion  of  their  metallurgy.  Sometimes  it 
consisted  of  mere  heads  and  feet  of  animals,  hammered  into 
shape  upon  a  model  composed  of  claj  mixed  with  bitumen. 


stool  or  Cbair  (Khombad). 

Sometimes  it  extended  to  entire  figures,  as  (probably)  in  the 
case  of  the  lions  clasping  each  other,  so  common  at  the  ends 
of   sword-sheaths    (see    above),   the 
human  figures  which  ornament  the 
sides  of  chairs  or  stools,  and  the  like* 
Occasionally  it  was  of  a   less  solid 
but  at   the   same   time   of   a   more 
elaborate  ch(u:acter.     In  a  palace  in- 
habited by  Sargon  at  Nimrud,  and  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  a  monument 
certainly  of  his  time,*  were  discovered 
EngmvedScanibiQoeutrecit  Cui).by  Mr.  Layard  a  number  of  dishes, 
(N.w.  PBlaco,  Nimrud.)       ^^^^  ^j  ^^j^^  cmbossed  with  great 

taste  and  skill,  which  are  among  the  most  elegant  specimens  of 
Assyrian  art  discovered  during  the  recent  researches.      Upon 

'  Here  agun  we  camiot   be  ceitaio  I  fabrics,  like  sword-Bheaths,  the  former 
whether  the  Bculpturee  represeot  em-  I  eeema  more  probable, 
boeiad  irork  or  castiiigi.     In  delicate  |       '  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  ISS. 
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these  were  represented  sometimes  hunting  scenes,  sometimes 
combats  between  griffins  and  lions,  or  between  men  and  lions, 
sometimes  landscapes  with  trees  and  figures  of  animals,  some- 
times mere  rows  of  animals  following  one  another.  One  or 
two  representations  from  these  bowls  have  been  already  given.* 
They  usually  contain  a  star  or  scarab  in  the  centre,  beyond 
which  is  a  series  of  bands  or  borders,  p&ttemed  most  commonly 
with  figures.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
delicacy  and  spirit  of  the  drawiogs,  or  of  the  variety  and  elegance 
of  the  other  patterns,  in  a  work  of  moderate  dimenaiona  like 
the  present.  Mr.  Layard,  in  his  Second  Series  of 'Monuments,' 
has  done  justice  to  tho  subject  by  pictorial  representation,* 
while  in  his  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon '  he  has  described  the 
more  important  of  the  vessels  separately.'  The  curious  student 
will  do  well  to  consult  these  two  works,  after  which  he  may 
examine  with  advantage  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  observable  in  this  whole 
series  of  monuments,  is  its  semi-Egyptian  character.     The  oc- 
currence of  the  scarab  has  been 
just  noticed.     It  appeaiB  on  the 
howls  frequently,  as  do  sphinxes 
of  an  Egyptian  type;  whilesome- 
times  heads    and  head-dresses 
purely  Egyptian  are  found,  as 
the  subjoined,'  which  are  weU-  Egyptian'heil-dresse. od  bm^ "diehefl, 
known  forms,  and  have  nothing  f'^'"  Kimrud. 

Assyrian  about  them ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  we  even 
meet  with  hieroglyphics,*  the  onk  (or  symbol  of  life),  the  (0^ 
ibis,  Ssc.  These  facts  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  raise  a  great  ~V 


*  Supn,  pp.  223  and  225. 
'FIates£7to67.  The  draninga  by  Mr. 

Freiitice,DOwm  tbeBiitinhHuBeum^Bi^ 
(till  more  beautiful  than  theae  plutea, 
DDce  the;  show  the  woaderful  colouring 
of  tbebroDEea  at  the  time  of  their  airivaL 

•  Pages  1S5-190. 

'  Mr.  Layard  calls  No.  I.  a  bead  of 
Athor  (A'l'n.  and  .Soi.  p.  1 87) ;  but  there 
u«  DO  luffimenb  grounda  for  the  iden- 
tificatioo.     The  head  resembles  tJie  or- 

TOL.  I. 


dinary  mummy  type.  The  head-drew 
No.  II.  is  the  well-tnown  double  crown, 
worn  by  both  Unga  and  gods,  repreeent- 
ing  the  sovereignty  over  both  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  country.  (Wilkinaon, 
Ancient  Egyptiani,  vol.  iii.  p.  354.) 

*  Layard,  Montantntt,  .2nd  Series, 
Plate  61,  B  ;  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  1S7.  On 
the  anJc  or  onk,  see  Wilkinson,  roL  r. 
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question — namely,  whether,  after  all,  the  art  of  the  Assyrians 
was  really  of  home  growth,  or  was  not  rather  imported  from  the 
Egyptians,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  Phcenicia.  Such  a  view 
has  been  sometimes  taken ;  but  the  most  cursoiy  etudy  of  the 
Assynan  remains  in  chronological  order,  is  sufficient  to  disprove 
the  theoiy,  since  it  will  at  once  show  that  the  earliest  speomens 
of  Assyrian  art  are  the  most  un-Egyptian  in  character.  No 
doubt  there  are  certain  analo^es  even  here,  as  the  preference 
for  the  profile,  tiie  stdfihess  and  formality,  the  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  perspective,  and  the  like ;  but  the  analogiee  are 
exactly  such  as  would  be  tolerably  sure  to  occur  in  the  early 
efforts  of  any  two  races  not  very  dissimilar  to  one  another,  while 
the  little  resemblances,  which  alone  prove  connexion,  are  entirely 
wanting.  These  do  not  appear  until  we  come  to  monnmenta 
which  belong  to  the  time  of  Sargon,  when  direct  connexion 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria  seems  to  have  hegnn,  and  Egyptian 
captives  are  laiown  to  have  been  transported  into  Mesopotamia 
in  large  numbers.*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  entire  series 
of  Nimrud  vessels  is  Phoenician,  and  that  they  were  either 
carried  off  as  spoil  from  Tyre  and  other  Phcenician  towns,  or 
else  were  the  workmanship  of  Phcenician  captives  removed  into 
Assyria  from  their  own  country.  The  Sidonians  and  their 
kindred  were,  it  is  remarked,  the  most  renowned  workers  in 
metal  of  the  ancient  world,  and  their  intermediate  position 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria  may,  it  is  su^ested,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  existence  among  them  of  a  mixed  art,  half 
Assyrian,  half  Egyptian.^  The  theory  is  plausible ;  but  upon 
the  whole  it  seems  more  consonant  with  all  the  facts'  to  regard 
the  series  in  question  as  in  reality  Assyrian,  modified  frvm  the 
ordinary  style  by  an  influence  derived  from  Egypt.     Either 


'  LftTBrd,  Ninei^  andBvh^,  p.  192. 

'  It  U  urged  tluit  Ph<£iuciaD  cbnrikc- 
tera  sppew  on  one  o(  the  pbtea  [ibid,  p, 
188),  that  the  scarab  which  occurs  on 
)o  many  of  tbera  (supra,  woodciit  on 
p.  StjS)  is  "  more  at  a  PhcGnician  than 
na  Eg7ptiBD  form  "  (ib.  p.  186),  and  that 
»ome  lilver  bowls  of  the  Mune  duncter, 


fouDd  in  CjpToa,  an  almoat  certainly 
Pbo^ician  (ib.  p.  192,  note).  But  these 
last  amy  well  be  As^riaji,  since  kidm 
Aaayrian  remains  have  certainly  boei. 
brought  from  the  island  i  and  the  other 
pomt«  are  too  doubtful  and  too  minut* 
to  net  agiunit  the  itrong  Aasyriiin  ch»> 
meter  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  <xa»- 
menta  and  figures. 
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Egyptian  artificers — captives  probably — may  bave  -wrought  ihe 
bowls  after  Aasynaja  models,  and  Have  acci-  /j 

dentally  varied  the  common  forms,  more  or  less,  ^^^ 

in  tbe  direction  wbicb  was   natural  to  them  ^ 

from   old   babits;  or  Assyrian  artificers,   ac-  ^ 

quaJnted  with  the  art  of  Egypt,  and  anxious  ^w 

to  improve  their  own  from  it,  may  have  con-  \ 

sciously  adopted  certain  details  from  the  rival  (s.v/.  FaiUe, 
country.  The  workmanship,  subjects,  and  Himnid.) 
mode  of  treatment,  are  all,  it  is  granted,  "  more 
Assyrian  than  Egyptian,"*  tbe  Assyrian  cha- 
racter being  decidedly  more  marked  than  in 
tbe  case  of  tbe  ivories  which  will  be  presently 
considered;  yetevenin  that  case  the  legitimate 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  tbe  specimens  are  to 
be  regarded  as  native  Assyrian,  but  as  produced 
abnormally,  under  a  strong  foreign  influence. 

The  usual  material  of  the  Assyrian  orna- 
mental metallurgy  is  bronze,  composed  of  one 
part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper*  which  are  exactly 
the  proportions  considered  to  be  beet  by  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  stiU  in  ordinary  use 
at  the  present  day.  In  some  instances,  where 
more  than  common  strength  was  required,  as 
in  the  legs  of  tripods  and  tables,  the  bronze 
was  ingeniously  cast  over  an  inner  structure  of 
iron.*  This  practice  was  unknown  to  modem 
metallurgists  until  tho  discovery  of  the  As- 
syrian specimens,  from  which  it  baa  been 
Buocessfiilly  imitated*  - 

We  may  presume  that,  besides  bronze,  the 
AsE^ans  used,  to  a  certain  extent,  silver  and 
gold  as  materials  for  ornamental  metal-work.  AaavriaD  RamngB. 
Tbe  earrings,  bracelets,  and  armlets  worn  by  tbe  °"^ 

kings  and  the  great  officers  of  state  were  probably  of  the  more 

'  Ibid.  p.  ITS. 
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\'aluable  metal,  while  the  similar  ornaments  worn  by  ibose  of 
minor  rank  may  have  been  of  silver.  One  solitary  specimen 
only  of  either  class  has  been  found;'  but  Mr,  Layard  dis- 
covered several  moulds,  with  tasteful  deigns  for  ear-rings, 
both  at  Nimrud  and  at  Koyunjik ; "  and  the  sculptures  show 
that  both  in  these  and  the  other  personal  ornaments  a  good  deal 
of  artistic  excellence  was  exhibited.    The  earrings  are  frequent 


Bronee  Cubea  inlaid  -mth  gold     (Originul  gize.)    After  LtiTanL 

in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  are  sometimes  delicately  chased. 
The  armlets  and  bracelets  generally  terminate  in  the  heads  of 
rams  or  bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  rendered  with  spirit 
and  taste. 

By  one  or  two  instances  it  appears  that  the  Assyrians  knew 
how  to  inlay  one  metal 
•  withanother.    Thespe- 
cimens  discovered  axe 
scarcely  of  an  artistic 
l^ypt«mSea™bXmwaki.>»i.).  character,  being  merely 

winged  scarabiei  out- 
lined in  gold  on  a  bronze  ground,*  The  work,  however,  is 
delicate,  and  the  form  very  much  more  true  to  nature  than  that 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt. 

The  ivories  of  the  AssjTians  are  inferior  both  to  their  metal 
castings  and  to  their  bas-reliefs.     They  consist  almost  enlarely 


'  Ur.  Ljyard  found  a  gold  earring  I   Kojimjik    (NitievA   and    Sahyton,  p. 
adorned  witi  pearle,  togsther  with  a      MB).     He  has  figured  it,  p.  697. 
tHimber   of   dukIt  Aainrruii  relica.  at  >  Ibid.  an.  S9S.  69S.       *  Ibid.  D.  ISW. 


Dumber  of  purely  Aasymn  lelice,  at  I      *  Ibid.  pp.  G: 
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of  a  single  series,  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  a  chamber  of  the 
North- West  Palace  at  Nimrud,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  slabs  on 
which  was  engraved  the  name  of  Sargon."    The  most  remark- 
able point  connected  with  them  ia  the  thoroughly  Egyptian 
character  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, which  at  first  sight  have 
almost  the  appearance  of  being 
importations  from  the  valley 
oftheNila  Egyptian  profiles, 

head-dresses,fashionsof  dress-   ^^^^^^  „f  j,^  p^^,_  j„^  nimrud. 
ing  the  hair,  ornaments,  atti- 
tudes, meet  us  at  every  turn;  while  sometimes  we  find  the 
representations  of  Egyptian   gods,  and  in   two   cases  hiero- 
glyphics within  cartouches  (see  overleaf).     A.  few  specimens 
only  are  of  a  distinctly  Assyrian  type,  as  a  fragment  of  a 


Frapnent  of  a  Lion  in  ivory  (Nimrad). 
panel,  figured  by   Mr.  Layard,^   and  one   or  two   others,  in 
which   the    guilloche   border  appears.'     These   carvings   are 
usually  mere  low  reliefs,  occupying  smaU   panels   or  tablets, 

"  Ifinevth  and  iU  lUmaint,  toL  iL  pp.  I   Bajjfon,  pp.  ITS,  195,  aai  862. 
8-10  and  p.  205.    For  other  diBcoierica  '^(Hiununtt,  Ist  Series,  Plate  89,  fig.S. 

o£    ivoi7   objects,    see    Atnc«&    and  \       '  Ibid.  Fl&te  BO,  figs.  17  and  22. 
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which  were  mortised  or  glued  to  the  woodwork  of  furniture. 
They  were  sometimes  inlaid  in  parts  with  blue  glass,  or  with 
blue  and  green  pastes  let  into  the  ivory, 
and  at  the  same  time  decorated  with  gild- 
ing.   Now  and  then  the  relief  is  tolerably 
high,   and  presents  fragments   of   forms 
which  seem   to  have  had   some   artistic 
merit     The  best  of  these  is  the  fore  part 
of  a  lion  walking  among  reeds  (p.  373), 
which  presents  analogies  with  the  early 
art  of  Asia  Minor.    One  or  two  stags' 
heads  have  likewise  been  found,  designed 
and  wrought  with  much  spirit  and  deli- 
cacy.   It  is  remarked  that  several  of  the  Fr»gment  of  a  stag  in  irory 
specimens  show  not  only  a  considerable  '  '' 

acquaintance  with  art,  but  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  working  in  ivory.*  One  head  of  a  hon  was  "  of  sin- 
gular beauty,"  but  unfortunately  it  fell  to  pieces  at  the  very 
moment  of  discovery. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  tbe  objects  here  described  may  be 
actual  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  sent  to  Sargon  as  tribute  or 
presents,  or  else  carried  oflF  as  plunder  in  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. The  appearance,  however,  which  even  the  most  Egyp- 
tiui  of  them  present,  on  a  close  examination,  is  rather  that  of 
Assyrian  works  imitated  from  Egyptian  models  than  of  genuine 
I^ptian  productions.  For  instance,  in  the  tablet  figured  on 
the  page  oppodte,  where  we  see  hieroglyphics  within  a  cartouche, 
the  <mk  or  symbol  of  hfe,*  the  solar  disc,  the  double  ostrich- 
plume,  the  long  hair-dress  called  ruimms,  and  the  tarn  or  huhw- 
2>^  sceptre' — all  unmistakable  Egyptian  features — we  observe 
a  style  of  drapery  which  is  quite  unknown  in  Egypt,  while  in 
several  respects  it  is  Assyrian,  or  at  least  Mesopotamian.  It  is 
scanty,  like  that  of  all  Assyrian  robed  figures ;  striped,  like  the 
draperies  of  the  Chaldieans  and  Babylonians ;  fringed  with  a 

'IfmmhandiliSfBUaiu,'io\.n.p.lO.    I        'See  Mr  Bircli'a  deBcriptJon  in   Mr. 
'See  above,   p,    369.      The    nymbol       Idjard'e jVin<reAandil«ii«inatn«,TaLu. 
ocean  at  the  foot  of  the  chun.  \  p.  11,  DQt«. 
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broad  fringe  elaborately  coloured,  as  Assyrian  iricges  ai«  known 
to  have  been  ;*  and  it  has  large  hanging  sleeves  also  fringed,  a 
fashion  which  appears  once  or  twice  upon  the  Nimrud  sculp- 
tures.'    Butif  this  specimen,  notwithstanding  its  numetx)us  and 


striking  Egyptian  features,  is  rightly  regarded  as  Mesopotamian, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  series  must  still 
more  decidedly  be  assigned  to  native  genius. 

The  enamelled  bricks  of  the  Assyrians  are  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  their  art.  It  is  from  these  bricks  alone 
that  we  are  able  to  judge  at  all  fully  of  their  knowledge  and 
ideas  with  respect  to  colour ;  and  it  is  from  them  also  chiefly 
that  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  colouring  materials 
employed  by  the  Assyrian  artists.  The  bricks  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  which  are  merely  patterned,  and  those 
which  contain  designs  representing  men  and  animals.  The 
patterned  bricks  have  nothing  about  them  which  is  very 
remarkable.    They  present  the  usual  guilloches,  rosettes,  bands, 

*  See  ttboTB,  p.  364, 

'  Lajnrd,  AfonuTatuU  of  NJiuveh,  1st  Series,  Pkte  62.  The  hanging  sleere  ii 
hDwerer,  worn  only  on  one  arm. 
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scrolls,  Ssc,  such  aa  are  found  in  the  painted  chambers  and  in 
the  ornaments  on  dresses,  varied  with  geometrical  figures,  as 
circles,  hexagons,  octagons,  and  the  like ;  and  sometimes  with 
a  sort  of  arcade-work,  which  is  curious,  if  not  very  beautiful.* 
The  colours  chiefly  used  in  the  patterns  are  pale  green,  pale 
yellow,  dark  brown,  and  white.   Now  and  then  an  intense  blue 
and  a  bright  red  occur,  generally  together  ;*  but  these  positive 
hues  are  rare,  and  the  taste  of  the  Assyrians  seems  to  have  led 
them  to  prefer,  for  their  patterned  walls,  pale  and  dull  hues. 
The   same   preference   appears,   even  more  strikingly,  in  the 
bricks   on   which   designs  are   represented.     There   the   tints 
almost  exclusively   used 
are    pale    yellow,    pale  i 
greenish      blue,      olive- 
green,     white,     and     a  I 
brownish    black.     It    is[ 
suggested    that  the   co- 1 
lours  have  faded,^  but  of ' 
this  there  is  no  evidence. 
The  Assyrians,  when  they 
used  the  primitive  hues, 
seem,  except  in  the  case 
of  red,  to   have   employed   subdued   tints  of  them,  and  red 
they  appear  to  have  introduced  very  sparingly.*     Olive-green 
they  aSected  for  grounds,  and  they  occasionally  used  other 
half-tints.    A  pale  orange  and  a  delicate  lilac  or  pale  purple 
were  found  at  Khorsabad,'  while  brown  (as  already  observed)  is 
fer  more  commoi"  on  the  bricks  than  black.      Thus  the  general 
tone  of  their  colouring  is  quiet,  not  to  say  sombre.     There  is 
no  striving  after  brilliant  efiecta.     The  Assyrian  artist  seeks  to 


Arcade-work,  on  eDunelled  brick  (Nunrud). 


'  See  Mr.  LaTard'a  Monumenit,  Irt 
Series,  FUbes  84,  S6,  and  S7. 

■  Ibid.  Plata  Si,  Gge.  9  uid  12. 

'  NinevA  and  BabyUm,  p.  186. 

'  There  la  a  curious  contrast  between 
tbe  bricks  and  the  sculptures  in  this 
respect.  In  the  sculptures  there  is  uo 
jellow,  but  abundance  of  red.  It  is  a 
rauonable  conjecture  of  Hr.  Layard's, 
that  in  theee   "  some  o£  the  red  tinta 


which  remain  were  originatl;  lajd  on  to 
receive  gilding."  {Nintndt  and  iU  JU- 
maint,  vol.  ii.  p.  313,  note.) 

■  Mimumtnt  de  Ninin,  Plate  1G6,  figs. 
3,  6,  and  9.  Hr.  Lajard  naje  he  found 
purple  and  violet  on  Boma  of  Ihe  Nimrud 
bri^  {Ninecth  and  lit  Semaint,  vol.  u. 
p.  SIO)  ;  but  he  does  not  lepremnt 
these  colours. 
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please  by  the  elegance  of  his  forms  and  the  hannoay  of  his  hues, 
not  to  startle  by  &  display  of  bright  and  strongly-contrasted 
colours. 

The  tinta  iised  in  a  single  composition  vary  from  three  to  five, 
which  latter  number  they  seem  never  to  exceed.  The  following 
are  the  combinations  of  five  hues  -which  occur :  brown,  green, 
blue,  dark  yellow,  and  pale  yellow  ;*  orange,  lilac,  white,  yellow, 
and  olive-green.*  Combinations  of  four  hues  are  much  more 
common:  e.g.,  red,  white,  yellow,  and  black;*  deep  yellow, 
brown  black,  white,  and  pale  yellow ; '  lilac,  yellow,  white,  and 
green;*  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  brown;*  and  yellow,  blue, 
white,  and  olive-green"*  Sometimes  the  tints  are  as  few  as 
three,  the  ground  in  these  cases  being  generally  of  a  hue  used 
also  in  the  figures.  Thus  we  have  yellow,  bine,  and  white  on  a 
blue  ground,*'  and  agmn  the  same  colours  coi  a  yellow  ground." 
We  have  also  the  simple  combinations  of  white  and  yellow  ctn 
a  blue  ground,"  and  of  white  and  yellow  on  an  olive-green 
ground." 

In  every  case  there  is  a  great  harmony  in  the  colouring.  We 
find  no  harsh  contrasts.  Either  the  tones  are  all  subdued,  or  if 
any  are  intense  and  positive,  then  all  (or  almost  all)  are  so. 
Intense  red  occurs  in  two  fr'agments  of  patterned  bricks  fooud 
by  Mr.  Layard."  It  is  balanced  by  intense  blue,  and  accompanied 
in  each  case  by  a  full  brown  and  a  clear  white,  while  in  one 
case"  it  is  further  accompanied  by  a  pale  green,  which  has  a 
very  good  efiect.  A  similar  red  appears  on  a  design  figured  by 
M.  Botta."  Its  accompaniments  are  white,  black,  and  a  full 
yellow.  Where  lilac  occurs,  it  is  balanced  by  its  complementary 
colour,  yellow,'*  or  by  yellow  and  orange,"  and  further  accom- 


*  lAfBrd,    MontaHmlt,    Ist    Series, 
Flate  1S4,  fig.  2. 

*  Botta,  M<mw»ent  de  Nintve,  Plate 
ISS,  fig.  8.  *  Itnd.  fig.  2. 

'  Layard,    XonttiuaUt,    2nd     Series, 
Piste  G6,  flk-  fl- 

*  Botta,  Moaumni*  tU  Ninivt,  Hale 
155,  fig«.  6  aod  9. 

'  Layard,    MoimmmU,    2nd    Series, 
Plata  53,  fig.  9. 
■°  Ibid.  Plate  53,  fig».  3  and  1 ;  Plata 


I,  fig*.  12,  IS,  I 
>>lbid.  Plate 


111 


Plate  53,  fig*.  2  and  S  ;  and 
Plate  6i.  fig.  e. 

"  Ibid.  Plate  S3,  flg.  1. 

"  Ibid.  Plate  54,  Sg.  7. 

"Ibid.  Hate  51,  Eg.  8. 

■*  Ibid,  lit  Senee,  Plate  84,  lira.  9 
and  12.  "  Fig.  ». 

"  Monioatnt  dt  Mniw,  voL  ii.  Plate 
155,  fig.  2. 

"  Ibid.  Bgs.  5  and  9.       '•  Ibid.  fig.  3. 
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pajiied  by  white.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  bright  hues  are  not 
placed  one  against  the  other,  but  are  separated  by  narrow  bands 
of  white,  or  brown  and  white.  This  use  of  white  gives  a  great 
delicacy  and  refinement  to  the  colouiing,  which  is  saved  by  it, 
even  where  the  hues  are  the  strongest,  from  being  coarse  or 
vulgar. 

The  drawing  of  the  designs  resembles  that  of  the  sculptures, 
except  that  the  figures  are  generally  slimmer  and  less  muscular. 
The  chief  pecuharity  is  the  strength  of  the  outline,  which  is 


almost  always  coloured  differently  from  the  object  drawn,  either 
white,  black,  yellow,  or  brown.  Generally  it  is  of  a  uniform 
thickness  (as  in  Na  I.) ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  has  that 
variety  which  characterises  good  drawing  (aa  in  No.  II.)  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  curious  combination  of  the  two  styles,  as  in 
the  specimen  overleaf — the  most  interesting  yet  discovered — 
where  the  dresses  of  the  two  main  figures  are  coarsely  outlined 
in  yellow,  while  the  remainder  of  the  design  is  very  lightly 
sketched  in  a  brownish  black. 

The  size  of  the  designs  varies  considerably.     Ordinarily  the 
figures  are  small,  each  brick  containing  several ;  but  sometimes 
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a  scale  has  teen  adopted  of  such  a  size  that  portions  of  the 
same  figure  must  have  been  on  diflFerent  bricks.  A  foot  and  leg 
brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nimrud,  must  have  belonged  to  a 
man  a  foot  high ;  ^  while  part  of  a  human  face  discovered  in  the 
same  locality,  is  said  to  indicate,  for  the  form  to  which  it 
belonged,  a  height  of  three  feet.'  Such  a  size  as  thia  is,  how- 
ever, very  unusual. 


King  will  Attendauta,  ou  enamelled  brick  (from  Mmruil). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  designs  on  the  bricks 
are  entirely  destitute  o{  chiaroscuro.  The  browns  and  blacks, 
like  the  blues,  yellows,  and  reds,  are  simply  used  to  express 
local  colour.  They  are  employed  for  hair,  eyes,  eyebrows,  and 
sometimes  for  bows  and  sandals.   The  other  colours  are  appUed 


Jnoent  PotUn/,  vol.  i,  p.l27. 
[.,  lit  Series,  PkU  8*.  fig.  2. 
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as  foUows :  yellow  is  used  for  flesh,  for  shails  of  weapoDB,  for 
horso-trappings,  sometimes  for  horses,  for  chariots,  cups,  ear- 
rings, biacelQts,  fringes,  for  wing-feathers,  occasionally  for  hel- 
mets, and  almost  always  for  the  hoofs  of  horses ;  blue  is  used 
for  shields,  for  horses,  for  some  parts  of  horse-trappings,  armour, 
and  dresses,  for  fish,  and  for  feathers ;  white  is  employed  for 
the  inner  part  of  the  eye,  for  the  linen  shirts  worn  by  men,  for 
the  TnarVing  oD  fish  and  feathers,  for  horses,  for  buildings,'  for 
patterns  on  dresses,  for  rams'  heads,  and  for  portions  of  the  tiara 
of  the  king.  Olive-green  seems  to  occur  only  as  a  ground ;  red 
only  in  some  parts  of  the  royal  tiara ;  orange  and  lilac  only  in 
the  wings  of  winged  monsters.*  It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  may 
trust  the  colours  on  the  bricks  as  accurately  or  approximately 
resembling  the  real  local  hues.  In  some  cases  the  intention 
evidently  is  to  be  true  to  nature,  as  in  the  eyes  and  hair  of  men, 
in  the  representations  of  flesh,  fish,  shields,  bows,  buildings,  &e. 
The  yellow  of  horses  may  represent  cream-colour,  and  the  blue 
may  stand  for  grey,  as  distinct  from  white,  which  seems  to  have 
been  correctly  rendered,*  The  scarlet  and  white  of  the  king's 
tiara  is  likely  to  be  true.  When,  however,  we  find  eyeballs  and 
eyebrows  white,  while  the  inner  part  of  the  eye  is  yellow,'  the 
blade  of  swords  yellow,'  and  horses'  hoo&  blue,*  we  seem  to  have 
proof  that,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  local  colour  was  intention- 
ally neglected,  the  artist  limiting  himself  to  certain  hues,  and 
being  therefore  obliged  to  render  some  objects  untruly.  Thus 
we  must  not  conclude  from  the  colours  of  dresses  and  horse- 
trappings  on  the  bricks — which  are  three  only,  yellow,  blue,  and 
white — that  the  Assyrians  used  no  other  hues  than  these,  even 
for  the  robes  of  their  kings.*  It  is  far  more  probable  that  they 
employed  a  variety  of  tints  in  their  apparel,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  render  that  variety  on  the  ordinary  painted  bricks,^ 


*  Buildings  ore  white,  but  the  battle- 

■la  touched  nith  yellow.  A  door  in  one 
ii  cdonred  blae.  (Ltiyu'd,  Monmtuntt, 
3nd  Series,  Plate  G3,  fig.  5.) 

*  The  aathorities  for  these  Btatementa 
■ra  Lftynrd'e  MonumetUt,  l«e  SsrieB, 
Flat«aS4uid87;  Sod  Serial,  Fkt«e  63, 
SI,  aod  6G ;  and  Botta'*  Monumtnt  de 
.Vhhm,  Flate  1G5. 


'  See  the  two  fore  legs  of  *  bom  in  a 
fragment  figured  by  Mr.  Loyard,  Mono- 
neaU,  Snd  Series,  Plate  64,  Gg.  14. 

•Ibid.  fig.  7.  'Ibid.  fig.  12. 

'  Ibid.  fig.  U. 

'  Yellow,  white,  and  a  pale  blue  or 
green,  are  the  only  ooloure  on  the  drees 
of  the  king  figured  opposite. 

■  H.  Botta'B  fragment  (figured  Plata 
166,  fig.  2)  is  a  unique  Bpecimen.     Hn'l 
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The  pigments  used  by  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  derived 
their  tints  entirely  &om  minerals.  The  opaque  white  ia  found 
to  be  oxide  of  tin ;  the  yellow  is  the  antimoniai«  of  lead,  or 
Naples  yellow,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  tin ;  tie  blue  ia  oxide 
of  copper,  without  any  cobalt ;  the  green  is  also  from  copper; 
the  brown  is  from  iron ;  and  the  red  ia  a  suboxide  of  copper* 
The  bricks  were  slightly  baked  before  being  painted ;  they  were 
then  taken  from  the  kiln,  painted  and  enamelled  on  one  side 
only,  the  flux  and  glazes  used  being  composed  of  silicate  of  soda 
aided  by  oxide  of  lead  ;'  thus  prepared,  they  were  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  fire,  care  being  taken  to  place  the  painted 


__A n > 


ImpreEdon  of  imdeiit  AseyrUn  Cjimder,  in  Berpeatine. 

Bide  upwards,*  and  having  been  thoroughly  baked  were  then 
ready  for  use. 

The  Assyrian  intaglios  on  stones  and  gems  are  commonly  of  a 
rude  description ;  but  occasionally  they  exhibit  a  good  deal  of 
delicacy,  and  sometimes  even  of  grace.  They  are  cut  upon 
serpentine,  jasper,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  agate,  sienite,  quartz, 
loadstone,  amazon-stone,  and  lapis-lazuli.*     The  usual  form  of 


it  coataiDed  the  robes  of  the  Idng  bh  |       *  This   ig   erideQced  by   the  bricks 

well  aa  hli  hesd-dresa,  we  should  pro-  |   theDuelvea,  where  we  can  often  see  that 

bably  have  leunt  Uie  real  hues  of  the  .   the  melted  enamel  baa  run  otct  and 

rojal  garments.  I  trickled  down  the  mdes.     (See  Bird), 

'  Birch,  JnctmiPoifcrs.Tol.  i.p.  1-6;  Jndmt  PottCTy,  vol  L  p.  128.) 

Lajanl,itfin«'oland»iijfon.p.l66.D0te.  King'i    Anrimt  Gemt,    pp.  12M29; 

■Birch,  l.s.cj  Ltijard,  mncivA  at.:^  Lnjard's  il^l'lWMA  oiuf  Aifryfoit,  pp.  SOS- 

Babifimt,  p.  672.  '  60*, 
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Uie  stone  is  cylindrical ;  the  sides,  however,  being  either  slightly 
convex  or  slightly  concave,  most  frequently  the  latter.  The 
cylinder  is  always  perforated  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 
Besides  this  ordinary  form,  a  few  gems  shaped  like  the  Greek 
— ^that  is,  either  round  or 
oval — have  been  found;  and 
numeroua  impressions  from 
3uch  gems  on  sealing-clay 
show  that  they  must  have 
been  tolerably  common.* 
The  subjects  which  occur 
are  mostly  the  same  as 
those  on  the  sculptures — 
warriors  pursuing  theirfoes, 
hunters  in  lull  chase,  the 
king  slaying  a  lion,  winged 
bulls  before  the  sacred  tree, 
acts  of  worship  and  other 
religious  or  mythological 
scenes.  There  appeais  to 
have  been  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  workman- 
ship from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
when  the  art  culminates.  A 
cylinder  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Sennacherib's  palace  at 
Koynnjik,  which  is  believed 
with  reason  to  have  been 
his  signet,'  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution by  any  intaglio  of 
the  Greeka  The  design  has  a  good  deal  of  the  usual  stiilness, 
though  even  here  something  may  be  said  for  the  ibex  or  wild- 
goat  which  stands  upon  the  lotus  flower  to  the  left ;  but  the 

•  See  Mr.  T^yard's  Mmumentt  of  Nintvth,  2nd  Series,  Plate  69,  No.  1  t«  32. 
•L»7ard,  MnewA  OT-ii  iaijton,  p.  160 ;  King,  jfneieni  Oem^  p.  129. 


ABSfrkn  CyUuder,  wiiix  tuu  b'iah-Qud. 


Bofal  Cyltoder  of  Sennacherib. 
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special  excellence  of  the  gem  is  ia  the  fineoesE  and  minuteoess 
of  its  execution.  The  intaglio  is  not  very  deep ;  but  all  the 
details  are  beautifully  sharp  and  distinct,  while  they  are  an  bo 
small  a  scale  that  it  requires  a  magnifying  glass  to  distinguish 
them.  The  material  of  the  cylinder  ie  translucent  green  felspar, 
or  amazon  Btone,  one  of  the  hardest  substances  known  to  the 
lapidary.' 

The  fictile  art  of  the  Assyrians  in  its  higher  branches,  as 
employed  for  directly  artistic  purposes,  has  been  already  con- 
sidered ;  but  a  few  pages  may  be  now  devoted  to  the  humbler 
divisions  of  the  subject,  where  the  useful  preponderates  over  the 
ornamental.  The  pottery  of  Assyria  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance  in  shape,  form,  and  use  to  that  of  Egypt ;  but  still  it 
has  certain  specific  differences.  According  to  Mr.  Birch,  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  "  finer  in  its  paste,  blighter  in  its  colour, 
employed  in  thinner  masses,  and  for  purposes  not  known  in 
Egypt."*  Abundant  and  excellent  clay  is  furnished  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  more  especially  by  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  subject  to  the  annual  inundation.  The  chief  employment  of 
this  material  by  the  Assyrians  was  for  bricks,  which  were  eiUier 
simply  dried  in  the  sun,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  in  a  THIn, 
In  this  latter  case  they  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  slack- 
baked;  they  are  light  for  their  size,  and  are  of  a  pale-red 
colour.'  The  clay  of  which  the  bricks  were  composed  was  mixed 
with  stubble  or  vegetable  fibre,  for  the  purpose  erf  holding  it 
together — a  practice  common  to  the  Assyrians  with  the  Egyp< 
tians^  and  the  Babylonians.*  This  fibre  still  appears  in  the  sun- 
dried  bricks,  but  has  been  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln  in 
the  caae  of  the  baked  bricks,  leaving  behind  it,  however,  in  the 
clay  traces  of  the  stalks  or  stems.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
bricks  vary.  They  are  most  commonly  square,  or  neariy  so ; 
but  occasionally  the  shape  more  resembles  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  modem  English  brick,*  the  width  being  about 


■  Ein^,  iDtroducUoD,  p.  zzxrl 
*  Ancient  PoOtry,  vcj.  L  p.  105. 
>  Ibid.  p.  108. 

'Wilkmioi],  in  tbe  autiior'sf cnHbdu, 
ToL  iL  p.  21G;  Bircb,  Aneiait  Pottery, 


vol.  L  pp.  12,1s.  H«&ae  theoampluota 
of  the  Israelites  whso  Uiey  reoeiTed  "  no 
■traiT  for  their  brioki  "  (Ex.  t.7-18}. 

'  Birch,  p.  181 

•  Ibid.  p.  13,  Mid  p.  10». 
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half  the  length,  and  the  thicimeaBhalf  or  two-thirds  of  (he  widtL 
The  t(reatest  size  to  which  the  square  bricks  attain  is  a  length 
and  width  of  about  two  feet.*  From  this  nuudmum  they  descend 
hj  mamfold  gradations  to  a  minimiiTn  of  one  foot.  The  oblong 
bricks  are  smaller;  they  seldom  much  exceed  a  foot  in  length, 
and  in  vidth  vary  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  inches.*  What- 
ever the  shape  aad  size  of  the  bricks,  their  thickness  is  nearly 
oniform,  the  thinnest  being  as  much  as  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  thickest  not  more  than  four  inches  or  four  and  a 
half.  Each  brick  was  made  in  a  wooden  &ame  or  mould.^  Most 
of  the  baked  bricks  were  insoibed,  not  however  like  the 
Chaldsean,*  the  Ejjyptian,*  and  the  Babylonian,'*  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  a  small  square  or  oval  depression  near  the  centra  of  one 
of  the  broad  faces,  but  with  one  which  either  covered  the  whole 
of  one  such  &ce,  or  else  ran  along  the  edge.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  inscription  was  stamped  upon  the  bricks  by  a  single 
impression,  or  whether  it  was  inscribed  by  the  potter  with  a 
triangular  style.  Ur.  Birch  thinks  the  former  was  the  means 
used,  "  as  the  trouble  of  writing  upon  each  brick  would  have 
been  endless."'  Mr.  Layard,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion.^ 
In  speaking  of  the  Assyrian  writing,  some  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  terra-cotta  cylinders  and  tablets,  which  in  Assyria 
replaced  the  parchment  and  papyrus  of  other  nations,  being  the 
most  ordinary  writing  material  in  use  through  the  country.' 
The  purity  and  fineness  of  the  material  thus  employed  is  very 
remarkable,  as  well  as  its  strength,  of  which  advantage  was 
taken  to  make  the  cylinders  hollow,  and  thus  at  once  to  render 
them  cheaper  and  more  portable.  The  terra-cotta  of  the 
cylinders  and  tablets  is  sometimes  unglazed;  sometimes  the 
natural  surface  has  been  covered  with  a  "  vitreous  silicious  glaze 
or  white  coating."*  The  colour  varies,  being  sometimes  a  bright 
polished  brown,  sometimes  a  pale  yellow,  sometimes  pink,  and 

1st  Ssriea,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

"  Birch,  p.  131 ;  l«f  ui],  Nintvek  and 
ill  Baaaiat,  vol.  u.  p.  187. 

■  Birch,  p.  109.        '  Lnyard,  L  ■.  c 

•  Supra,  pp.  263-268. 

*  Birob,  Atieimt  PoUtry,  toL  ip.  113, 


*  Twentj-two   inches,   according  to 
Mr.  Birch  (p.  109). 

*  The  longest  are  14}  inchM.     (See 
Attaaa  PoOery,  toI.  L  p.  lOH.) 

'  IWAp.  107.  '  Supra,  p.  71. 

*  Birch,  Ancient  Poltay,  yol.  L  pp. 
IS-18;  Wilkinson,   Ancient  Egy^Una, 

vol-  I.  2  C 
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Bometimes  a  very  daik  tint,  nearly  black.*    The  most  QBoal 
colour  however  for  cylinders  is  pale  yeUow,  and  for  tablets  light 


Aajrim  V«Mi,  Ampborce,  &c.  (aiUr  BircJi). 

red,  or  pink.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  both  these  cases  the 
characters  were  impressed  separately 
by  the  hand,  a  small  metal  style  or  rod 
being  used  for  the  purpose. 

Terra-cotta  vessels,  glazed  and  un- 
glazed,  were  in  common  use  among 
the  Assynans,  for  drinking  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  They  comprised 
vases,  lamps,  jugs,  amphone,  saucers, 
jars,  &c  The  material  of  the  vessels 
is  fine,  though  generally  rather  yellow 
in  tone.*  The  shapes  present  no  great 
novelty,  being  for  the  most  part  such 
as  are  found  both  in  the  old  Chaldeean 
tombs,'  and  in  ordinary  Roman  sepul- 
chres.^ Among  the  most  elegant  are 
the  funereal  (?)  uma  discovered  by 
Funereal  Urn.  from  Khombad,  y.  Botta  at  Khorsabad,  which  are  egg- 
shaped,  with  a  small  opening  at  top,  a  short  and  very  scanty 

•  Birch,  Andmi  PatUry,  vol.  L  p.  115.      '  Ibid.  p.  120.        '  Supra,  pp.  91,  92. 
'  Eirch,  p.  121. 
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pedestal,  and  two  raised  rings,  one  rather  delicately  chased,  hy 
■way  of  ornament     Another  graceful  fonn  is  that  of  the  large 


Neekmu)  tnd  Anb  Workmen,  witb  Jar  diacoTered  &t  Nimnid, 
jars  uncovered  at  Nimmd  (see  above),  of  which  Mr.  Layard 


^ 


gives  a  representation,'  Still  more  taste- 
ful are  some  of  the  examples  which  occur 
upon  the  bas-relieis,  and  seemingly  repre- 
sent earthen  vases.  Among  these  may 
be  particularised  a  lustral  ewer  resting  in 
a  stand  supported  by  bulls'  feet,  which  ap- 
pears in  front  of  a  temple  at  Khoraabad,^ 
and  a  wine  vase  (see  overleaf)  of  ample 

'ym.<tndBab.  p.  57 i.  '3eeBotttL'eMmumentdeNimit,-!ol  ii  Plates  141  ud  162. 
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is  found  in  a  banquet  scene  at  the  same  place.'  Some  of  the 
lamps  are  also  graceful  enough,  and  seem  to  be  the  prototypes 
out  of  which  were  developed  the  more  elaborate  productions  of 
the  Qreeks.  Others  are  more 
simple,  being  without  orna- 
ment of  &ay  kind,  and  near- 
ly resembling  a  modem  tea- 
pot (see  No.  IV.)  The  glazed 
pottery  is,  for  the  most  part, 
tastefully  coloured.  Anam- 
phora,  with  twisted  arms, 
found  at  Nimrud  (see  oppo- 
site), is  of  two  colours,  a 
warm  yellow,  and  a  cold 
bluish  green.  The  green  pre- 
dominates in  the  upper,  the 
yellow  in  the  under  portion ; 

m-     T-      c         1.       1,1  IT  1.      1.  J     but  there  is  a  certain  amount 
Wine  Tase,  from  >  bna-reliBf,  Khorsabad.  uu^iv  ^^  •■  i^>  ™'"  ouuvuuu 

of  blending  or  mottling 
in  the  mid-region,  which  ha:s  a  very  pleasant  effect.  A  simi- 
larly mottled  character  is  presented  by  two  other  amphorse 
from  the  same  place,  where  the  general  hue  is  a  yellow  which 


Aj^rian  Claf-Lampa. 

'  Sm  Botta'B  Iffonmntnt  de  Ninitt,  vol.  ii.  Plate  7G  ;  and  lee  voL  v. 
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TOiies  in  intensity,  and  the  mottling  is  with  a  violet  blue.  In 
some  cases  the  colours  are  not  blended,  but  sharply  defined  by 
linee,  as  in  a  curious  spouted 
cup  %ured  by  Mr.  Layard,  and 
in  several  fragmentary  speci- 
mens.* Painted  patterns  are 
not  uncommon  upon  the  glazed 
pottery,  though  upon  the  un- 
glazed  they  are  scarcely  ever 
found.  The  most  usual  colours 
are  blue,  yellow,  and  white; 
brown,  purple,  and  lilac  have 
been  met  with  occasionally. 
These  colours  are  thought  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  metallic 
oxidea,  over  which  was  laid  as  a 
elazdiu'  a  vitreous  sllicated  sub-   ,     ,         . ,     .     ,        ,»-      j. 

°  °     _       ,         ,    ,  ,   .      Amphora,  witi  twiated  anas  (ttimnid). 

stance.*  On  the  whole,  porcelain 

of  this  fine  kind  is  rare  in  the  Assyrian  remains,  and  must  be 

regarded  as  a  material  that  was  precious  and  used  by  few. 

Assyrian  glass  is  among  the  most   beautiful  of  the  objects 
which  have  been  exhumed.    M.  Botta  compared  it  to  certain 

AvTiiui  GUm  BoIUm  and  Bowl  (after  Lftyard). 

fabrics  of  Venice  and  Bohemia,*  into  which  a  number  of  difiereat 
colours  are  artifitnally  introduced.  But  a  careful  analysis  has 
shown  that  the  lovely  prismatic  hues  which  delight  us  in  the 
Aflsyrian  specimens,  varying  under  different  lights  with  all  the 
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delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  opal,  are  doe,  not  to  art,  but  to 
the  wonder-working  hand  of  time,  which,  as  it  destroys  the 
fabric,  compassionately  inveats  it  with  additional  grace  and 
beauty.     Assyrian  glass  was  either  transparent  or  stained  with 
a  single  aniform  colour.'    It  was  composed,  in  the  usual  way, 
by  a  mixture  of  sand  or  silex  with  alkalis,  and,  like  the 
Egyptian,^  appeara  to  have  been  first  rudely  &shioned  into 
shape  by  the  blowpipe.    It  was  then  more  carefully  shaped, 
and,  where  necessary,  hollowed  out  by  a  turning  machine,  the 
marks  of  which  are  sometimes  still 
visible.*     The     principal    specimens 
which  have  been  discovered  are  small 
bottles   and  bowls,   the   former   not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  high, 
the  lattor  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
diameter.    The  vessels  are  occasion- 
ally inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  king, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  fuaous  vase  of 
Saigon,  found  by  Mr,  Layard  at  Nim- 
rud,whichis  here  figured.    This  is  the 
earliest  known  specimen  of  transpa- 
rent glass,  which  is  not  found  in  I^ypt 
until  the  time  of  the  Psammetichi.     The  Assyrians  used  also 
opaque  glass,  which "  they  coloured,  sometimes  red,  with  the 
suboxide  of  copper,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  of  other  hues. 
They  seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  form  masses  of  glass  of 
any  considerable  size ;  and  thus  the  employment  of  the  material 
must  have  been  limited  to  a  few  ornamental,  rather  than  useful, 
purposes.     A  curious  specimen  is  that  of  a  pipe  or  tube,  honey- 
combed externally,  which  Mr.  I<ayard  exhumed  at  Koynnjik, 
and  of  which  the  cut  on  next  page  is  a  rou^  representation. 
An  object  found  at  Nimrud,  in  close  connection  with  several 


Oluu  Tane,  bearing  the  tun 
StkrgoD,  from  Ntmnid 
(after  LB;»rd). 


'  An  elaborate  account  of  the  procem 
whereby  the  Aasyrian  glaw  baa  become 
partially  decomposed,  uid  of  the  effects 
produoed  by  the  decompoattion,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Layard'i  Ninevth  and 
Babyton,  Appendix,  pp.  674-678,  con-  , 


tributed  to  that  work  by  Sir  David 
Brewster. 

'  Wilkinion,  Aneiait  ^gptiaii$,  1st 
Seriea,  vol.  ilL  pp.  88,  89, 

*  Layard,  NinevA  and  BtdyUn,  p. 
187. 
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glass  vessels,*  's  of  a  character  sufficiently  similar  to  render  its 
introduction  in  thia  place  not  inappropriate.  This  ia  a  lens 
composed  of  rock  crystal,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  having  one  plane  and  one 
convex  surface,  and  somewhat  rudely 
shaped  and  polished,  which,  however, 
gives  a  tolerably  distinct  focus  at  the 
distance  of  ^  inches  from  the  plane 
side,  and  which  may  have  been  used 
either  as  a  magnifying  glass  or  to 
concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
form  is  aUghtly  oval,  the  longest  dia- 
meter being  1-^,  inch,  the  shortest  ly^ 
inch.  The  thickne8sisnotunifonn,but 
greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  plane  surface  is  ill-polished  and 
scratched,  the  convex  one,  not  polished 
on  a  concave  spherical  disc,  but  fa- 
shioned on  a  lapidary's  wheel,  or  by 
some  method  equally  rude.^  As  a 
burning-glass  the  lens  has  no  great 


may  have  been  of  great  use  to  those  ('^^  Layard). 

who  inscribed,  or  to  those  who  sought  to  decipher,  the  royal 
memoirs.*  It  is  the  only  object  of  the  kind  that  has  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  antiquity,  though  it  cajinot  be  doubted 
Qiai  lenses  were  known  and  were  used  as  burning-glasses  by 
the  Greeks.* 

Some  examples  have  been  already  given  illustrating  the 
tasteful  ornamentation  of  Assyrian  furniture.  It  consisted,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  tables,  chairs,  couches,  high  stools,  footstools, 


■  I^yard,  ffitiaxkaitdBabsbm,  p.  107. 

'  Sea  the  descHptJoa  fumuhed  to  Hr. 
I^ysrd  by  Sir  David  Bremter.  {Niaetth 
and  Babylon,  p.  1B7,  noto.) 

•  Vide  Bup™,  p.  268. 

<  Thi*  i<  evident  from  Anatophanes 
(^ub.  74S-719),  where  Strepeiades  pro- 


poees  to  oblitentto  hi>  debta  front  the 
-mien  tablata  on  which  the;  are  id- 
Bcribed  by  means  of  "  that  traiupareiit 
stone  wherewitb  Area  are  lighted."  (r  jp 
\lSerTiiii  !io^o*ij,  d^'^ri  irSp  SirrDuoi.) 
Compare  also  Theophiist.  Dt  Tgne,  73. 
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and  stands  with  shelves  to  hold  the  articles  needed  for  domestic 
purposes.    As  the  ohjects  themselves  have  in  all  cases  ceased 


0rdiiUT7  Aaajmu  TuLIes,  from  the  bu-relieb. 

to  exist,  leaving  behind  them  only  a  few  fittgrnents,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  reconrse  to 
the  bas-reliefe  for  such  notices 
as  may  be  thence  derived  of 
their  construction  and  cha- 
racter. In  these  representa- 
tions the  most  ordinary  form 
of  table  is  one  in  which  the 
principle  of  our  camp-stools 
seems  to  he  adopted,  the  legs 
crossing  each  other  as  in  th« 
woodcuts  above.  Only  two 
1^  are  represented,  but  we 
must  undoubtedly  regaid 
these  two  as  concealing  two 


Ko.  II.  A*yriMi  Tables,  trom  b«-TeiinfB  others  of  the  same  kind  at 
(Koyunjik).  ^^  opposite  end  of  the  table 

The  legs  ordinarily  terminate 
in  the  feet  of  animals,  some- 
times of  bulls,  but  more  com- 
monly of  horaea  Sometimes 
between  the  two  legs  we  see 
a  species  of  central  pillar, 
i'  which,however,isnottraceable 
below  the  point  where  the  legs 

cross  one  another.    The  pillar  itself  is  either  twisted  or  plain 
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(see  No.  3,  on  ket  page).     Another  form  of  table,  leas  often 
met  with,  but  simpler,  closely  resemblea  the  common  table  of 


No.  IV.  Onutmented  Table  tEhormbwi).        ThTee-lcgged  Table  (Eojnnjit). 

the  moderns.  It  has  merely  the  necessary  flat  top,  with  per- 
pendicular 1^  at  the  comers.  The  skill  of  the  cabinet-makers 
enabled  them  to  dispense  in  most 
instances  with  cross-bars  (see  No. 
L),  which  are,  however,  some- 
times seen  (see  No.  EL,  No.  III., 
and  No.  IV.),  uniting  the  legs  of 
this  kind  of  tables.  The  comers 
are  often  ornamented  with  lions' 
or  rams'  heads,  and  the  feet  are 
firequently  in  imitation  of  some 
animal  form  (see  No.  IIX  and  No. 
IT.)  Occasionollywe  find  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  three-l^ged  table, 
as  the  above  specimen,  which  is 
from  a  relief  at  Koyanjik.  The 
height  of  tables  appears  to  have 
been  greater  than  with  ouraelves ; 
the  lowest  reach  nearly  to  a  man's 
middle;  the  highest  are  level 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
Assyrian  thrones  and  chairs 
were  very  elalwrate.    The  throne  fj 

of  Sennacherib  exhibited  on  its  -  

sides    and  arms  three   rows  of  "™'""^'"'"'^'^^'™^<Koyui.jik). 
carved  figures,  one  above  another,  supporting  the  bars  with 
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their  bands.  The  bars,  the  anus,  and  the  back  were  patterned. 
The  1^  ended  in  a  pine-shaped  ornament,  very  common  in 
Assyrian  furniture.  Over 
the  back  was  thrown  an  em- 
broidered cloth,  fringed  at 
the  end,  which  hung  down 
nearly  totbe  floor.  A  throne 
of  Sargon's  was  adorned  on 
its  sides  with  three  hnmaa 
figures,  apparently  repre- 
sentations of  the  king,  below 
which  was  the  war-horse  of 
the  monarch,  caparisoned  as 
for  battle.*  Another  throne 
of  the  same  monarch's  had 
two  lai^e  and  four  small 
figures 'of  men  at  the  tide, 
while  the  back  was  sop- 
ported  on  either  side  by  a  human  figure  of  superior  dimensions.* 
The  use  of  chairs  with  high  backs,  like  these,  was  apparently 
confined  to  tiie  monarchs. 
IJl^T^  Persona  of  less  exalted  rank 

T^/^  were  content  to  sit  on  seate 

which  were  either  stools,  or 
chairs  with  a  low  back  level 
with  the  arms.' 

Seats  of  this  kind,  whether 
thrones  or  chairs,  were  no 
doubt  constructed  mainly 
of  wood.  The  ornamental 
work  may,  however,  have 
been  of  bronze,  either  cast 
into  the  necessary  shape,  or 
The  ftnimal  heads  at  the 


Arui-cboir  or  Throne  (RhorjtibaJ). 


AasTmn  omameated  Sa«t  (Ehotsibad). 
^vTought  into  it  by  the  hammer. 

'  Bobta,  Honutaenl  dt  Niaive,  vol.  L  I  wi 


Mutation  is  toksD  the  figure*  ftppeir 
seated  in  such  >  way  u  would  imply 
that  the  actual  ssBt  naa  level  with  tba 
which  thii  repre-  I  dotted  line  a  b. 
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ends  of  arms  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  latter  description.' 
In  some  cases,  ivory  was  among  the  materials  used :  it  has 
been  found  in  the  legs  of  a  throne  at  Koyimjik,'  and  may  not 
improbably  have  entered  into  the  ornamentation  of  the  best 
fomiture  very  much  more  generally. 

The  coaches  which  we  find  represented  upon  the  sculptures 
are  of  a  simple  character.    The 

body  is  flat,  not  curved;  the  j\ 

legs  are  commonly  plain,  and  1 — -  ■        - — — —  ~  J 

fiutened  to  each  other  by  a      \]  I  [ 

'cross-bar,  sometimes  terminat- 
ing in  the  favourite  pine-shaped 
onuunent.  One  end  only  is 
raised,  and  this  usually  curves 
inward  nearly  in  a  aemiciTcIe. 
The  couches  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  Egyptian ; "  and  do 
not,  like  them,  require  a  stool  or  steps  in  order  to  ascend  ihem. 

Stools,  however,  are  used  with  the  chairs  or  thrones  of  which 
mention  was  made  above — lofty  seats,  where  such  a  support  for 
the  sitter's  feet  was  imperatively  required.    They  are  sometimes 


pitun  at  the  sides,  and  merely  cut  tn  chevron  at  the  base ;  some- 
times highly  ornamented,  terminating  in  lions'  feet  supported 
on  cones,  in  the  same'  (or  in  volutes),  supported  on  balls,  and 
otherwise  adorned  with  volutes,  lion  castings,  and  the  like. 
The  moat  elaborate  specimen  is  the  stool  (No.  III.)  which 
supports  the  feet  of  As^ur-bani-pal's  queen  on  a  relief  brought 
from  the  North  Palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  now  in  the  National 


•Lmad,mnaiAand£ab]/l<m,v-^>9-  \   Series  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

*  Ibid.  p.  lis.  ■  See  Uie  woodcut  od  p.  393. 

»  Wilknuon,  Andtnt  Sjyptiam,  lat  | 
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Collection.  Here  ibe  upper  comers  exhibit  the  favourite  gra- 
dines,  guarding  and  keeping  in  place  an  embroidered  cushion; 
the  legs  are  ornamented  with  rosettes  and  with  horizontal 
mouldhigs ;  they  are  connected  together  by  two  bars,  the  lower 
one  adorned  with  a  number  of  double  volutes,  and  the  upper 
one  with  two  lions  standing  back  to  back;  the  stool  stands 
on  balls,  surmounted  fiist  by  a  double  moulding,  and  then  by 
volutes. 

Stands  with  shelves  often  terminate,  like  other  articles  of 
furniture,  in  BnimalH'  feet,  most  com- 
monly lions',  as  in  the  accompanying 


Stands  for  Jam. 


Of  the  embroidered  robes  and  dra- 
p^es  of  the  Assyiians,  as  of  their 
furniture,  we  can  judge  only  by  the 
representations  made  of  them  upon 
the  bas-reliefe.  The  delicate  terture  of 
such  fabrics  has  prevented  them  from 
descending  to  our  day  even  in  the 
most  tattered  condition ;  and  the  an- 
cient testimonies  on  the  subject  are  for  the  most  part  too  remote 
from  the  times  of  the  Assyrians  to  be  of  much  value.^  Ezekiel's 
notice  *  is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  such  a  period  of  As- 
syria's fall  as  to  make  it  an  important  testimony,  and  even  from 
this  we  cannot  gather  much  that  goes  beyond  the  evidence  of  the 
sculptures.     The  sculptiires  show  us  that  robes  and  draperies 


*  Tbe  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  on  the 

Hubiect  of  the  AflHyrian  dr^ea  were  pro* 
bably  derived  from  Ct«sijus  at  l«st 
maiiily.  He  eaems  to  have  ascribed  to 
SardanapaluB,  and  even  to  Semiramie, 
gaiments  of  great  imtgnifieBnce  and  of 
delicate  fabric  (See  Diod.  Sic  iL  6,  S  6, 
23,  i  1,  and  27,  g  3.)  But  hedid  not,  so 
&T  as  ve  know,  diatinctly  apeak  of  these 
gannenta  as  embroidered.  It  remained 
for  the  later  Roman  poets  to  detenoine 
that  the  colour  of  the  rabes  was  purple, 
and  tliat  their  omamentatjon  nas  the 
work  of  the  needle. 


These  rare  AasTrian  garments  were  said 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Medea,  and 
alterwards  by  the  PeiBiaiii.  (Diod.  Sic 
ii.  a,  §  6.)  They  were  probably  of  ailk, 
which  was  produced  largely  in  Assyria 
{Phn.  M.  A",  n.  22),  whence  it  was  oar- 
Rome  and  woiTj  both  by  men 


□  (ib.  iL  28). 


.  2S,  21 :  "  Haran  and 

Camieh  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of 
Bheba,  Auhur,  and  Cbilmad,  were  thy 
merchants.  Theee  were  thy  merchants 
in  all  sarta  d{  things,  in  blue  clothes,  and 
broidered  work  (nOiTi),  and  in  chests  [rf 
rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords  and  made 
of  oetUr,  among  thy  merchandise." 
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of  all  kinds  were  almost  always  more  or  less  pattemed ;  and 
this  patterning,  wbich  ia  generally  of  an  extremely  elaborate 
kind,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  was  the  work  of  the  needle. 
Sometimes  the  ornamentation  is  confined  to  certain  portions  of 
garments,  as  to  the  ends  of  sleeves  and  the  bottoms  of  robes  or 
tonics ;  at  others  it  is  extended  over  the  whole  dress.  Tbia  is 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  garments  of  the  kings, 
which  are  of  a  magnificence  difficult  to  describe,  or  to  represent 
within  a  narrow  compass.  One  or  two  specimens,  however, 
may  be  given  almost  at  random,  indicating  different  styles  of 


Buyal  embraidered  DrOBea  (Nimrad). 

ornamentation  usual  in  the  royal  apparel  Other  examples 
will  be  seen  in  the  many  illtistrations  throughout  this  volume 
where  the  king  is  represented.*  It  ia  remarkable  that  the 
earliest  representations  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  types  of  all, 
after  which  a  reaction  seems  to  set  in — simplicity  is  affected, 
wbich,  however,  is  gradually  trenched  upon,  until  at  last  a 
magnificence  is  reached  little  short  of  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  age  of  the  first  monuments.  The  draperies  of  Asshur- 
izir-pal   in   the   north-west  palace   at   Nimrud,  are   at  once 


*  Ab  OD  pp.  £00,  292,  393,  Ac.,  of  thi*  volume. 
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more  minutely  laboured  and  more  tasteful  tliau  thoee  of  any 
later  time.  Besides  elegant  but  umneaniug  pattems,  they 
exhibit  human  and  animal  forms,  sacred  trees,  Bphinzes, 
griffins,  winged  horses,  and  occasionally  bull-hunts  and  lion- 
hunts.  The  upper  part  of  this  king's  dress  is  in  one  instance 
almost  covered  mth  figures,  which  range  themselves  round  a 
circular  breast  ornament,  whereof  the  cut  opposite  is  a  repre- 
sentation. Elsewhere  his  apparel  is  less  superb,  and  indeed 
it  presents  almost  every  degree  of  richness,  &om  the  wonderful 
embroidery  of  the  robe  just  mentioned  to  absolute  pla 


Embroidei;  oa  a  Huyal  Dross  (Nimnui). 
in  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  lion-hunt*  With  Sargon,  the 
nest  king  who  has  leil  many  monuments,  the  case  is  remark- 
ably different  Sajgon  is  represented  always  in  the  same  dress 
— a  long  fringed  robe,  embroidered  simply  with  rosettes,  which 
are  spread  somewhat  scantily  over  its  whole  surface.  Senna- 
cherib's apparel  is  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  or,  if  anything, 
richer,  tJiough  sometimes  the  rosettes  are  omitted.'  His  grand- 
son, Asshur-bani-pal,  also  affects  the  rosette  ornament,  hut 
reverts  alike  to  the  taste  and  the  elaboration  of  the  early 
kings.     He  wears  a  breast  ornament  containing  human  figures, 

'  Supra,  p.  344.  I 

'  See  Lsford,  MofMTiKtUt,  lat  Series, 

Plate  77 ;  2nd  Series,  Plate  42.    The  \ 
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around  which  are  ranged  a  number  of  minute  and  elaborate 
patterns. 

To  ^18  account  of  the  arts,  mimetic  and  other,  in  which  the 
Assyrians  appear  to  have  excellfid,  it  might  be  expected  that 


Circulai  Bi«ast  Onuunent  od  a  Royal  Robe  (Nimrud). 

there  should  be  added  a  sketch  of  their  scientific  knowledge. 
On  this  subject,  however,  so  little  is  at  present  known,  while 
so  mnch  may  possibly  become  known  within  a  short  time,  that 
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it  Beems  best  to  omit  it,  or  to  touch  it  only  in  tbe  lightest  and 
most  cursory  manner.  When  the  numerous  tablets  now  intiie 
British  Museum  shall  have  been  deciphered,  studied,  and  trans- 
lated, it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  contain  a  tolerably 
full  indication  of  what  Assyrian  science  really  was;  and  it 
will  iben  be  seen  how  ftu-  it  was  real  and  valuable,  in  what 
respects  mistaken  and  illusory.  At  present  this  mine  is  abnost 
unworked,  nothing  more  having  been  ascertained  than  that 
the  subjects  whereof  the  tables  treat  are  various,  and  their 
apparent  value  very  difierent.  Comparative  philology  seems 
to  have  been  largely  studied,  and  the  works  upon  it  exhibit 
great  care  and  diligence.  Chronology  is  evidently  much  valued, 
and  very  exact  records  are  kept  whereby  tbe  lapse  of  time  can 
even  now  be  accurately  measured.  Oec^raphy  and  history 
have  each  an  important  place  in  Assyrian  learning ;  while 
astronomy  and  mythology  occupy  at  least  as  great  a  share  of 
attention.  The  astronomical  observations  recorded  are  thought 
to  he  frequently  inaccurate,  as  might  be  expected  when  there 
were  no  instruments,  or  none  of  any  great  value.  Mythology 
is  a  very  favourite  subject,  and  appeara  to  be  treated  most 
fully;  but  hitherto  cuneiform  Bcholara  have  scarcely  pene- 
trated below  the  surface  of  the  mytholt^cal  tablets,  baffled 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  difficulty  of  the  dialect 
in  which  they  are  written.' 

On  one  point  alone,  belonging  to  the  domain  of  science, 
do  the  Assyrian  representations  of  their  life  enable  ua  to 
comprehend,  at  least  to  some  extent,  their  attainments.  The 
degree  of  knowledge  which  this  people  possessed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  practical  mechanics  is  illustrated  with  tolerable  iiilnesa 
in  the  bas-reliefs,  more  especially  in  the  important  series  dis- 
covered at  Koyunjik,  where  the  transport  of  the  colossal  bulls 
from  the  quarry  to  the  palace  gateways  is  represented  in  the 
most  elaborate  detail.^      The  very  fact  that  ihey  were  able  to 


I  The  mythological  tablet*  an  always 
in  tbe  AUuul  or  old  Chaldtean  language, 
and  in  very  few  metaDcee  are  furnished 
eren  with  a  glou  or  eiplonatian  in  As- 
syrian. See  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon's  Essay 
"On  the  Religion  of  the  Babjloaiajis 


and  Asayriimii,"  in  the  author's  fftro- 
dctta,  vol.  i.  p.  686,  note  ».) 

'  This  series  is  excellently  repreecoted 
in  Ur,  Layard's  ifontimaii*,  2[id  Series, 
Plates  10  t<i  17. 
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transport  masses  of  stone,  many  tons  in  weight,  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground,,  and  to  place  tfaem  on  the  summit 
of  artificial  platforms  from  thirty  to  eighty  (or  ninety)  feet 
high,  would  alone  indicate  considerable  mechanical  knowledge. 
The  further  fiu:t,  now  made  dear  from  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they 
wrought  all  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  colossi  before  they 
proceeded  to  raise  them  or  put  them  in  place,*  is  an  additional 
argument  of  their  skill,  since  it  shows  that  they  had  no  fear 
of  any  accident  happening  in  the  transport  It  appears  from 
the  representations  that  they  placed  their  colossus  in  a  standing 
posture,  not  on  a  truck  or  waggon  of  any  kind,  but  on  a  huge 
wooden  sledge,  shaped  nearly  like  a  boat,  casing  it  with  an 
openwork  of  spars  or  beams,  which  crossed  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  were  made  perfectly  tight  by  means  of  wedges.' 
To  avert  the  great  danger  of  the  mass  toppling  over  sideways, 
ropes  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the  casing,  at  the  point 
where  the  beams  crossed  one  another,  and  were  held  taut  by 
two  parties  of  labourers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  statue. 
Beddes  these,  wooden  forks  or  props  were  applied  on  either  side 
to  the  second  set  of  horizontal  cross-beams,  held  also  by  men 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  resist  the  least  inclination  of  the 
huge  stone  to  lean  to  one  side  more  than  to  the  other.  The 
front  of  the  sledge  on  which  the  colossus  stood  was  curved 
gently  upwards,  to  fadlitate  its  sliding  along  the  ground,  and 
to  enable  it  to  rise  with  readiness  upon  the  rollers,  which  were 
c<mtinuaily  placed  before  it  by  labourers  just  in  front,  while 
others  following  behind  gathered  them  up  when  the  bulky 
mass  had  passed  over  them.  The  motive  power  was  applied  in 
front  by  four  gangs  of  men  who  held  on  to  four  lai^  cables,  at 
which  they  pulled  by  means  of  small  ropes  or  straps  fastened 
to  them,  and  passed  under  one  shoulder  and  over  the  other 
— an  arrangement  which  enabled  them  to  pull  by  weight 

*  Hr.  Laysrd  flrrt  ima^ned  that  the  no  improvement  upon  Que.    Hr.  LayBjd 

oontiarjinta  the  caae  (NiatvA  and  itt  tella  tia  iiit,t  "  predtdy  the  tame  frame- 

Semaiiu,  toL  ii.  p.  SIB) ;  but  his  Ko-  work  wbb  uaed  for  moving  the  great 

fonjik  diaooveriev  convincad  him  of  hig  B<nilptur«a  now  in  the  British  MiiBaiinL'* 

•ROrTiKtKW&andSaAylcnijpp.  105,109).  (Nineveh  and  Babgloa,  p.  112,  note.) 

I  'Ao  nineteenth  centuiy  could  make 

TOL.  I,  2   D 
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as  much  as  by  moacalar  Btremgtb,  ss  tba  auiiexed  fignie  -will 
plainly  show.  The  cables  appear  to  have  hoeti  of  great  strengtb, 
and  are  fastened  carefully  to  four 
eixoDg  projecting  piiu — two  near 
the  front,  two  at  the  back  part  of 
the  sledge,  by  a  knot  so  tied  that  it 
would  be  sure  not  to  slip.  Finally, 
aa  in  spite  of  tbe  rollers,  whose  use 
in  HiiniiniHhiiig  fiiction,  and  so  fa- 
cilitating progress,  was  evidently 
well  understood,  and  in  spite  of  the 
amonnt  of  force  applied  in  front,  it 
would  bave  been  difficult  to  snve     ^*>°^  wnplOTcd  in  dran^  a 

,       „         .  »  colorol  bull  fKoyunjik . 

the  nrst  impetus  to  so  great  a  mass, 

a  lever  was  skilfully  applied  behind  to  raise  the  hind  part  of  the 

sledge  slightly,  and  so  propel  it  forward,  while  to  secure  a  sound 

and  firm  fulcrum,  wedges  of  wood 

were  inserted  between  the  lever 

and  the  ground.  The  greater  power 

of  a  lever  at  a  distutce  from  the 

fulcrum  being  known,  ropes  were 

attached  to  ita  upper  end,  which  '^ 

could   not   otherwise    hare   been  . 

reached,  and  tbe  lever  was  worked  _ 

by  means  of  them.  Attachment  of  tope  t 

We  have  thus  unimpeachable  "i'i«i>  *•»  tnJi  _»"  pUoed  tor 
evidence  as  to  the  mode  whereby  '™°'P*"  (itoyunj  ). 
the  conveyance  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  along  level  ground 
was  effected.  But  it  may  be  further  asked,  how  were  the 
blocks  raised  up  to  the  elevation  at  which  we  find  them 
placed  ?  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  drawn  up  inclined  ways,  sloping 
gently  from  the  natural  ground  to  the  top  of  the  platforms. 
The  Assyrians  were  familiar  with  inclined  ways,"  which  they 
used  almost  always  in  their  attacks  on  walled  places,  and  which 


»  The  "bwikB"  of  Scripture  (2  Kiog«iii.  82;  U.  nrii  38). 
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in  many  cases  they  constructed  either  of  brick  or  etone.'  The 
Egyptians  certainly  employed  them  for  the  eleratJon  of  large 
blo(^  ;*  and  probably  in 
'  the  earlier  times  most 
nations  whoafiected  mas- 
sive architecture  had  re- 
course to  the  same  simple 
but  uneconomical  plan* 
The  crane  and  pulley 
were  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose later.  In  the  As- 
syrian sculptures  we  find 
no  application  of  either 
to  building,  and  no  in- 
stance at  all  of  the  two  in 
combination.  Still  each 
appears  on  the  ba8-relie& 
separately  —  the  crane 
employed  for  drawing 
water  from  the  rivers, 
and  spreading  it  over 
the  lands,'  the  pulley  for 
lowering  and  raising  the 

(after  Lajard).  bucket  in  Wells. 

We  must  conclude  from  these  facta  that  the  Assyriana  had 
made  considerable  advances  in  mechanical  knowledge,  and  were, 
in  fact,  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  moat  of  the  contrivances 
whereby  heavy  weights  have  commonly  been  moved  and  raised 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  We  have  also  evidence 
of  their  skill  in  the  mechanical  processes  of  shaping  pottery 


Part  of  a  baa-Telief,  ahoiriDg  i 


a  bucket  fnnii 


pulln  an 

om  toe  r 


■  See  Hr.  Lhju^'b  MonttmmU,  2ad 
Series,  PUt«a  18  and  21. 

*  The  great  atoaee  of  which  the  pyra^ 
mida  were  built  were  cert«inly  nosed 
from  the  oJluTial   plain  to  the  rockj 


platfor 

way.      (Herod,  ii 


which  ther  Etand  in  this 


121; 


Idnaon  in  the  author's  Hendotut, 

p.  200,  note  •.)     Diodoms  declarea  that 

the  pyruuida  themMdvea  wera  built  'aj 


the  help  of  mounda  (i.  62,  §  6).  Thia, 
however,  is  improbable. 

'  It  is  the  most  icAsonable  suppoaitian 
that  the  cross-Hton«  at  atonehengo,  and 
tbecnmiM^stoneeaoooiamon  in  Ireland, 
were  placed  in  the  positions  where  we 
DOW  mid  them  by  means  (^  inclined 
planes  afterwordB  cleared  away. 

*  See  the  representation,  p.  215. 
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and  glass,  of  casting  and  emboBBing  metals,  and  of  outtLng 
intaglios  upon  liard  stones.'  Thus  it  was  not  merely  in  the 
ruder  and  coarser,  but  likewise  in  the  more  delicate  processes, 
that  they  excelled.  The  secrets  of  metallurgy,  of  dyeing, 
enamelling,  inlaying,  glass-blowing,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  manufacturing  processes,  were  known  to  them.  In  all  the 
common  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  they  must  be  pronounced 
at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Egyptians,  while  in  taste  they 
greatly  exceeded,  not  that  nation  only,  but  all  the  Orientals. 
Their  "  high  art"  is  no  doubt  much  inferior  to  that  of  Greece ; 
but  it  has  real  merit,  and  is  most  remarkable,  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  produced.  It  has  grandeur,  dignity,  boldness, 
strength,  and  sometimes  even  freedom  and  deUcacy  ;  it  is  honest 
and  painstaking,  unsparing  of  labour,  and  always  anxious  for 
truth.  Above  all,  it  is  not  lifeless  and  stationary,  like  the  art 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese,  but  progressive  and  aiming 
at  improvement.^  To  judge  by  the  advance  over  previous 
works  which  we  observe  in  the  sculptures  of  the  son  of  Esar- 
baddon,  it  would  seem  that  if  Assyria  had  not  been  assailed  by 
barbaric  enemies  about  his  time,  she  might  have  anticipated 
by  above  a  century  the  finished  excellence  of  the  Greeks. 

*  It  miut  ba  Temembered  Uiat  the  I  ainB»)iin(iiie,«iidthe1ik«.     (SeeEing'B 
AMjiiaOB  cut  not  merely  the  softer  not-     Andent  Oemt,  p.  127.) 
teiuli,  »  nnpenldna  and  sli^Mster,  but         *  See  the  mmnuuy  on  Uiii  subject  in 
the  gems  kniiwa  technically  u  "  hud     the  author's  Herodolat,  vol  i. ;  Esmj  Tii, 
■tiHiea" — agate,  jasper,  quaxtE,  idenite,  '  S  42, 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

MAMNEE8  AKD  CUSTOMS. 

"  WhoM  aiTOVB  are  sluup,  and  all  their  bows  bent ;  their  horaea'  hoofi 
■}uUl  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind." — IsA.  t.  3& 

Ik  reviewing,  so  fiur  as  our  materials  permit,  the  nuumers  and 
customs  of  the  Assyrians,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  sepa* 
rately  their  warlike  and  their  peaceful  usages.  The  sculptures 
furnish  very  full  illustration  of  the  former,  while  on  the  latter 
they  throw  light  far  more  sparingly. 

The  Assyrians  fought  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot. 
Like  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  E^Q^tians,^  the  Greeks  in 
the  heroic  times,'  the  Canaanites,*  the  Syrians,*  the  Jews  and 
Israelites,*  the  Persians,*  the  Qauls,^  the  Britons,'  and  many 
others,"  the  ABsyrions  preferred  the  chariot  aa  most  honourable, 
and  probably  as  most  safe.  The  king  inyariably  went  out  to 
war  in  a  chariot,  and  always  fought  &om  it^  excepting  at  the 
siege  of  a  town,  when  he  occasiooally  dismounted  and  shot  bis 
arrows  on  foot.  The  chief  state-ofBcers  and  other  peiwnages  of 
high  rank  followed  the  same  practice.  Inferior  persons  served 
either  as  cavalry  or  as  foot-eoldiers. 

The  Assyrian  war-chariot  is  thought  to  have  been  made  of 
wood."  Like  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian,  it  appears  to  have 
been  mouLted  from  behind,  where  it  was  completely  open,  or 


>  Gen.  zll.  4S  ;  Ei.  siv.  7-2S  ;  2  K. 
xviii.  24 ;  Jer.  ilvi.  G  ;  &o.  ComfAre 
WtiidnV3D,Atieitta£gyjiiaiu,lttSvrUa, 
voL  L  pp.  836  et  ieq. 

'  Horn.  n.  iii.  29  ;  iv.  Bflfl,  «o.  Hea. 
Scat.  Here.  806-809  ;  MiKb.  Sept.  C.  Th. 
138,  lai,  Ac, 

•  Joah.  xvii.  18 ;  Judg.  L  19  rad  iv.  3. 

•  2  Sam.  I.  18  ;  2  K.  tI.  H,  16. 

'  1  S&m.  viii.  11,  12  ;  1  K.  iv.  28 ;  r. 
28  ;  iTi.  9  ;  ira-  34,  itc. 

•  Herod,  tu.  40  ;  .i^ch.  Pert.  88 ; 
Xeo.  Anab.  L  8,  S  10;  Air.  Ei^.  Alex. 


.  11; 


L  11. 


CffiS,  De  Bdl.  OaO.  iv.  SS. 

*  Tacit.  Agrix.  %  12,  and  g  3S, 

*  As  thG  FMliBtinei  (1  Sua.  xiiL  S), 
the  Hittitee  (1  K.  i.  2B ;  2  K.  vii.  S), 
the  SiuianiaDB  or  Eiunitea  (Is.  zxiL  6), 
the  LydiaoB  (.£Bch.  Pert.  45-48),  the 
wild  Afrian  bibes  nenr  Cyrene  (Hood. 
It.  189 ;  Tii.  SS),  and  the  Indiuu  of  the 
Punjab  region  (ibid. ;  and  AniaD,  £a}>. 
Aiec.  V.  15). 

"  Layard,  NiMcth  and  itt  Stmaiiit, 
ToL  ii  p.  849. 
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closed  only  by  means  of  a  shield,  which  (as  it  seems)  could  be 
hung  across  the  aperture.    It  was  completely  panelled  at  the 
ffldes,  and  often  highly  ornamented,  as  will  be  seen  &om  the 
various  illustrations  given  in  this  chapter.    The  wheels  were 
two  in  number,  and  were 
placed  far  back,  at  or  very 
near  the  extreme  end  of 
the  body,  BO  that  the  weight 
pressed  considerably  upon 
the  pole,  as  was  the  case 
also  in  Egypt .•'  They  had  j 
remarkably  broad  felloes,  ^ 
liiin  and  delicate  spokes, 
and  small   or   moderate- 
sized  axles.     The  number  of  the  spokes  was  either  six  or  eight. 
The  felloes  appem-  to  have  been  formed  of  three  distinct  circles 
of  wood,  the  middle  one  being  the  thinnest,  and  the  outer  one 


Assyrian  War-chariot  (Koyunjik). 


Ho.  L,  Chanot-wheel  of  the  early  period.    No.  II.  Choriot'Wheel  of  the  middle  period. 


far  the  thickest  of  the  three.  Sometimes  these  circles  were 
fitstened  k^ther  externally  by  bands  of  metal,  hatchet-shaped. 
In  one  or  two  instances  we  find  the  outermost  circle  divided  by 
cross-bars,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  four  difierent  pieces. 

"  Wilkuuon,  Ancient  Egyptian),  let  |  the  axletree  waa  placed  about  midway 
Seriea,  toL  I  p.  _St3.     In  the  Oreek     in  the  body. 
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Occasionally  there  is  a  fourth  aide,  Tvhich  seema  to  represent 
a  metal  tire  outside  the  felloe,  whereby  it  vas  guarded  from 
injury.     This  tire  is  either  plain  or  ornamented. 

The  wheels  were  attached 
to  an  axletree,  about  which 
they  revolved,  iu  the  usual 
manner.  The  body  was  placed 
directly  upon  the  axletree  and 
upon  the  pole,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  apiings. 
The  pole  started  from  the 
middle  of  the  axletree,  and, 
passmg  below  the  floor  of  the 
body  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
..  „ .  ,  thence  commonly  curved  up- 

So.III.  Chanot- wheel  of  the  laWat  period.  ,         .,,,,,. 

wards  till  it  had  risen  to 
about  half  the  height  of  the  body,  when  it  was  again  horizontal 
for  a  while,  once  more  curving  upwards  at  the  end.  It  usually 
terminated  in  an  ornament,  which  was  sometimes  the  head  of  an 


OrnuDeDted  Ends  of  Chariot-poles  (Nimnid  and  Kopinjik). 
animal — a  bull,  a  horse,  or  a  duck — sometimes  a  more  elaborate 
and  complicated  work  of  art.     Now  and  then  the  pole  continued 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  body  till  it  had  reached  its  full 
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projection,  and  then  rose  suddenly  to  the  height  of  the  top  of 
the  chariot.  It  was  often  strengthened  hy  one  or  more  thin 
bars,  probably  of  metal,  which  united  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chariot-front," 

Chariots  were  drawn  either  by  two  or  three,  never  by  four, 
horses,  ^ey  seem  to  have  had  but  a  single  pole.^  Where 
three  horses  were  used,  one  must  tiierefore  have  been  attached 
merely  hy  a  rope  or  thong,  like  the  side  horses  of  the  Greeks,' 
and  can  scarcely  have  been  of  much  service  for  drawing  the 
vebicla  He  seems  rightly  regarded  as  a  supernumerary,  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  others,  should  either  be  dis- 
abied  by  a  wound  or  accident*  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from 
the  sculptures  how  the  two  draught  horses  were  attached  to  the 
pole.  Where  chariots  are  represented  without  horses,  we  find 
indeed  that  they  have  always  a  cross-btu-  or  yoke  ;*  but  where 
horses  are  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  chariot,  the  cross- 
bar commonly  disappeiu^  altogether.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Assyrian  artists,  despairing  of  their  ability  to  represent  the  yoke 
properly  when  it  was  presented  to  the  eye  endwise,  preferred, 
for  the  most  pait,  suppressing  it  wholly  to  rendering  it  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner.  Probably  a  yoke  did  really  in  every 
case  pass  over  the  shoulders  of  the  two  draught  horses,  and  was 
fastened  by  straps  to  the  collar  which  is  always  seen  round 
their  necka 

These  yokes,  or  cross-bars,  were  of  various  kinds.     Sometimes 


»SMthaT« 


}«ethaTnfeseDtatioiuol«Dtu«d)a- 
riotagivaa b«W,  pp. 411,  412, and 41S. 

'  TsuM  WM  the  oue  also  with  the 
OreA  chahota.  Tha  chariots  of  the 
liTdiana  aooording  to  .^achylui  {Peri. 
4G-47),  had  two  and  even  three  poles 
(tlfi/iiiid  Tt  aal  Tplifiviw  riXfi).  la  the 
Aa^friao  aculptursa  there  ia  one  repre- 
•enUtion  of  what  Hsenu  to  be  a  chariot 
with  two  poles  {layBjd,  Monmneatt  a/ 
Nrnmh,  2nd  Seriee,  PL  21) ;  but  peihape 
the  iatflutian  waa  to  lepresent  (uo  cha- 
riots^ one  partiallf  coDC«aliDg  the  other. 

*  Zfipoim,  or  ffeips^ipn,  "  rope- 
bearers,"  from  attpa,  "  a  cord  or  rope." 
(See  Soph.  EUrtr.  722  ;  Eiirip.  Iph.  A. 
229  i  Btn.  F.  446 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 


JVvi.  1803 ;  Ldd.  Orig.  zviii.  35,  Ac. ; 
and  compare  the  artide  on  Corbds,  in 
Smith's  JXeliMuiry  of  Ortdc  and  Soman 
AtOtquOia,!^.  379,  2nd  edition.) 
Layard,   NinevA   and  ti 


Tolii  . 

*  QcneraUythe  yoke  ia  eilutnl«d  wiUk 
great  cleameea,  bung  drawn  in  full,  at 
right  anglee  to  the  pole,  or  nearly  so, 
despite  uie  laws  of  perspective.  Mme- 
times,  however,  as  in  Sennacherib's  aha- 
riot  (figored  below,  p.  413,  No.  IL),  we 
find  in  the  place  where  we  abould  expect 
the  yoke  a  mere  orele  marked  out  upon 
the  pole,  whioh  repraflentB  probably  one 
end  of  the  yoke,  or  possibly  the  hole 
thHnigh  whioh  it  peased. 
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they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  mere  aUght  orcular  bar, 
probably  of  metal,  which  parsed  throogb  the  pole,*  sometimes  of 
a  thicker  epar,  through  which  the  pole  itself  passed.     In  this 
latter  case  the  extre- 
mities were  occasion' 
ally    adonied    with 
heads  of  animals.  The 
)  most  common  kind 
of  yoke  exhibits  a 
double  curve,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  species  of 
bow  unstrung.    Now 
and  then  a  specimen 

Ettd  of  Pole,  will  CroBi-bBr,  after  Botta  (Khorwhad).  ■      r     _  j : 

'  '  '  18  lound  very  curi- 

ously complicated,  being  formed  of  a  bar  curved  strongly  at 
either  end,  and  exhibiting  along  its  course  four  other  distinct 
curvatures  having  opposite  to  them  apertures  resembling  eyes, 
with  an  upper  and  a  lower  eyeUd.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  yoke  belonged  to 
a  four-horse  chariot^ 
and  that  to  each  of 
the  four  eyes  (aa  aa) 
there  was  a  steed  at- 
tached ;*  but,  as  no 
representation  of  a 
four-horsechariot  has 
been  found,  ttiis  sug- 
gestion must  be  re- 
garded as  inadmis- 

Eod  of  PolB,  with  eurred  Yoke  (Kojunjik).  g^^^^i^  fhe  probability 

seema  to  be  that  this  yoke,  like  the  others,  was  for  two  horses, 
on  whose  necks  it  rested  at  the  points  marked  b  b,  the  aper- 
tures (c  ccc)  lying  thus  on  either  side  of  the  animals'  necks, 
and  furnishing  the  means  whereby  the  yoke  was  fastened  to  the 

>  See  thBpoleeDdinginahone'i head  I       *  Botta,  Xotttmait  dc  Jfinuw, toI. t. 

OB  p.   108,  and  compare  tliat  to  which       p.  90. 
reference  is  mnde  in  the  lait  aote.  { 
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collar.    It  is  just  poasible  that  we  have  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
later  period  a,  repreeeDtatiou  of  the  extremities  (d  d)  of  this 


End  of  Pole,  with  ekborato  Cron-bu  or  Yoke  (Ehombwi]. 

kind  of  yoke,  since  in  them  a  curious  curve  appears  sometimes 
on  the  necks  of  chariot-horses,  just  above  the  upper  end  of  the 
collar.^ 

Assyrian  cbaiiotfi  are  exceedingly  short ;  but,  apparently, 
they  must  have  been  of  a  considerable  width.  They  contun 
two  persons  at  the  least ;  and  this  number  is  often  increased  to 
three,  and  sometimes  even  to  four.     The  warrior  who  fights  from 


AMjritui  Cluuiot  conUiniiig  Four  Wtrrion  (EojuDJik). 

a  chariot  is  necessarily  attended  by  his  charioteer ;  and  wheru 
he  is  a  king,  or  a  personage  of  high  importance,  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  second  attendant,  who  in  battle-scenes  always  bears 
a  shield,  with  which  he  guards  the  person  of  his  master.     Some- 

*  Sm  b«Iow,  Mid  eompBre  Qis  TepnaoiUtioD  c^  Strgou'B  Chariot,  p.  20*. 
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times,  though  rarely,  four  persons  are  seen  in  a  chariot — the 
king  or  chief,  the  charioteer,  and  two  guards,  who  protect  the 
monarch  on  either  side  with  circular  shields  or  targes.*  The 
charioteer  is  always  stationed  by  the  side  of  the  warrior,  not  (as 
frequently  with  the  Greeks  *)  behind  him.  The  guards  stand 
behind,  and,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  chariot,  must  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  keeping  their  places.  They  are 
evidently  forced  to  lean  backwards  irom  want  of  room,  and 
would  probably  have  often  fallen  out,  had  they  not  grasped 
with  one  hand  a  rope  or  strap  firznly  fixed  to  the  front  of 
the  vehicle.'" 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  chariots  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  earlier  and  the 


No.  I.  AMjitan  War-chariot  of  lie  early  p^od  (Nimrud). 

later."  The  earlier  are  comparatively  low  and  short.  The 
wheels  are  six-spoked,  and  of  small  diameter.  The  body  is 
plain,  or  only  ornamented  by  a  border,  and  is  rounded  in  iront, 
like  the  Egyptian'  and  the  classical  chariots.*     Two  quivers  are 

'  Botta,  Mbnamtnt  de  Ifinive,  toI.  ii.  about  S-c.    72O'660.     SomeUmee,  but 

Pt.  92.  very  nrely,  &  ctukriot  of  the  old  type 

*  Dictionary  of  Antiquitia,  toL  L  pp.  is  met  with  in  the  second  period.    (See 

101,  879,  ftc.  Layard,   MonwnaiU   of   mumk,   2nd 

"  See  Mr.  L^ord'e  JHoruimeMt,  1st  Series,  PL  21.) 

Series,  PI.  22.  '  Wiltinson,   Aneiml   Eyyptiaru,  lat 

"  The  earlier  belong  to  the  time  of  Series,  vol.  L  p,  345. 

Asabur-izir-pal,  ab.  B.C.  600  ;  the  later  '  Smith's  Dictionary  of  AnttquUkt, 

to  the  timea  of  SarKon,  Sennacherib,  pp.  378,  379,  2nd  ed. 
andA£ehur-bam'i>aJ(Esarbtiddoii'B  Bon),  , 
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suspended  diagonally  at  the  side  of  the  body,'  while  a  rest  for 
a  spear,  commonly  Jashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  human  head, 
occupies  the  upper  comer  at  the  back.  From  the  &ont  of  the 
body  to  the  further  end  ctf  the  pole,  which  ia  generally  patterned 
and  terminates  in  tiie  head  and  neck  of  a  hull  or  a  duck,  ex- 
tends an  ornamented  structure,  thought  to  have  been  of  linen  or 
ailk  stitched  upon  a  framework  of  wood,*  which  is  very  conspi~ 
cuous  in  the  representation.  A  shield  conunonly  hangs  behind 
these  chariots,  perhaps  closing  the  entrance ;  and  a  standard  is 
sometimes  fixed  in  them  towards  the  front,  connected  with  the 
end  (rf"  the  pole  by  a  rope  or  bar.' 
The  later  chariots  are  loftier  and  altogether  larger  than  the 


No.  II.  Amyrun  War-chaiiot  of  the  Uter  period  (Eojuujik). 

earlier.  The  wheel  is  eight-spoked,  and  reaches  as  high  aa  the 
shoulders  of  the  horses,  which  implies  a  diameter  of  about  five 
feet.  The  body  rises  a  foot,  or  rather  more,  above  this ;  and  the 
riders  thus  from  their  elevated  position  command  the  whole 
battle-field    The  body  is  not  rounded,  but  made  square  in 


*  Bee  the  iroodout  No.  I.,  and  com- 
pare p.  in.  Each  quiver  held  also  a 
mull  axe  or  hatchet.  The  turangement 
of  the  quiTBTB  reaemblea  that  luiul  in 
Egfpt  (Wilkinson,  voL  l  p.  34S). 

'■  LaTard,  Nirumh  and  iti  Semaint, 
voL  iL  p.  3E>0.  Another  conjecture  ia 
that  the  ornament  in  question  ia  really  a 
Sap  of  leather,  which  extended  horuon- 


taUy  from  the  hoisea'  ahoulders  to  the 
chtuiot-rim,  and  serred  the  purpoae  of 
the  modem  spUeh-boord.  The  artieta, 
unskilled  in  perspective,  would  be  obliged 
to  Bubstitute  the  perpendicultir  for  the 
horizontal  poaitjon. 

*  See  Idfud,  MonumtnU,  lat  Series, 
PIb.  11,  22,  and  27. 
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&OQt;  it  has  no  quivers  attacbad  to  it  externally,  bat  ha*, 
instead,  a  projection  at  ooe  or  both  of  the  comers  which  seems 
to  have  served  as  an  arrow-case.*  This  projection  is  commonly 
patterned,  as  is  in  many  cases  the  entire  bcxly  of  the  chuio^ 
though  sometimes  the  ornamentation  ie  confined  to  an  el^aat 
but  somewhat  scanty  border.  The  poles  are  plain,  not  patterned, 
sometimes,  however,  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  horse ;  there 
is  no  ornamental  framework  connecting  them  with  the  diariot, 
hut  in  its  stead  we  see  a  thin  bar,  attached  to  which,  eiiher 
above  or  below,  there  is  in  most  instances  a  loop,  whereto  wa 
may  suppose  that  the  reins  were  occasaooally  fiistened.^  No 
shield  is  susp^ided  behind  these  chariots ;  bat  we  aomelimes 
observe  an  embroidered  drapery  hanging  over  the  back,  in  a 
way  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  dosed  behind, 
at  any  rate  by  a  cross-bar. 

The  trappings  of  the  chsjiot-horses  belonging  to  the  two 
periods  are  not  very  different.  They  consist  principally  of  a 
headstall,  a  collar,  a  breast-ornament,  and  a  sort  of  huge  tassel 
pendent  at  the  horse's  side.    The  headstall  was  formed  com- 


*  Lnjard,  NinerA  and  Ut  Semaint, 
Tol.iLp.352.  ThefeathenofthBOTTowB 
are  Bometimas  diatinctly  visible.  (Sbb 
tbs  woodcut  on  preceding  page.) 

'  If  the  white  obelialc  frum  Eoyunjik 
now  in  the  British  HuHeum  is  rightly 
ascribed  to  AsBhiir-iziT-pal,  the  father  i^ 
the  Black-Obcliek  Hug,  it  would  appear 
that  the  change  from  the  older  to  the 


later  chaiiot  be^nn  in  his  time.  The 
vehiclea  on  that  monument  are  of  a, 
irantiiion  character.  Thej  have  the  thin 
bar  with  the  loop,  and  have  in  most  in- 
sbtDoes  vheeli  with  eight  apokes;  but 
their  proportions  are  lijke  dioae  of  the 
early  chariots,  and  they  h»ve  the  two 
-    -    quivera. 


Assyiiau  Chaiiot  of  the  tnuuitioi)  period  (EoTunjik). 
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monly  of  three  straps :  one  was  attached  to  the  bit  at  either 
end,  and  parsed  behind  the  ears  over  the  neck ;  another,  which 
was  joined  to  this  above,  encircled  the  Bmallest  part  of  the 
neck ;  while  a  third,  crossing  the  first  at  right  angles,  was  car- 
ried round  the  forehead  and  the  cheek-bones,*  At  the  point 
where  the  first  and  second  joined,  or  a  little  in  front  of  this, 
rose  frequently  a  waving  plume,  or  a  crest  composed  of  three 
huge  tassels,  one  above  another;  while  at  the  intersection  of 
the  sec<md  and  third  was  placed  a  rosette '  or  other  suitable 
ornament.  The  first  strap  was  divided  where  it  approached  the 
bit  into  two  or  three  smaller  straps,  which  were  attached  to  the 
t»t  in  different  places.  A  fourth  strap  sometimes  passed  across 
the  nose  &om  the  point  where  the  first  strap  subdivided.  All 
the  strata  were  frequently  patterned ;  the  bit  was  sometimes 
sh^iedinto  an  animal  form  ;^*  and  streamers  occasionally  floated 
from  the  nodding  plume  or  crest  which  crowned  the  heads  of 
the  war-steeds. 

The  collar  is  ordinarily  represented  as  a  mere  broad  band 
passing  round  the  neck,  not  at  the  withers  (as  with  ourselves), 
but  considerably  higher  up,  almost  midway  between  the  withers 
and  the  cheek-bone.  Sometimes  it  is  of  uniform  width,^'  while 
often  it  narrows  greatly  as  it  approaches  the  back  of  the  neck. 
It  is  generally  patterned,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  fiat 
leathern  band.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  exact  way  the 
pole  was  attadied  to  it,  though  in  the  later  sculptures  we  have 
elaborate  representations  of  the  fastening.  The  earlier  sculp- 
tures seem  to  append  to  the  collar  one  or  more  patterned  straps, 
which,  passing  round  the  horse's  belly  immediately  behind  the 
fore  legs,  served  to  keep  it  in  place,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  probably  regarded  as  ornamental ;  but  under  the  later 
kings  these  bellj-bands  were  either  reduced  to  a  single  strap, 
or  else  dispensed  with  altogether. 


*  See  the  woodcuts  on '  pp.  407  ajid 
ilS. 

*  Boeett«B  in  ivory,  mother  of  pearl, 
and  bronze,  whicfa  may  ba-ve  belonged 
to  UlB  hameB*  of  horaen,  wera  foimd  in 
great  abandanoe  by  Mr.  Lsyard  at  Nim- 


rud  (Mnewt  and  Sabslon,  p-  177). 

"  See  the  TepreseutatioD  which  fcimia 
the  omamented  head  of  a  chariot-pol^ 
mipra,  p_.  i08. 

"  Thia  b  especially  the  case  in  tbs 
iculpturea  of  the  early  period. 
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The  breasWmament  consists  commonly  of  a  fringe,  more  or 
less  complicated.     The  simplest  form,  which  is  ^lat  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  exhibits  a  patterned  strap  vith  a  single  row  of  long 
tassels  pendent  &om 
it,  as  in  the  annexed 
representation.  At  a 
later  date  we  find  a 
double  and  even  a 
triple  row  of  taa&els.* 
The  pendent  side- 
ornament  is  a  very 
conspicuous  portion 

Aaajrian  Chariot  of  the  earfy  period  (Nlmmd).       of  the  trappings.      It 

is  attached  to  the  collar  either  by  a  long  straight  strap  or  by  a 
circular  band  which  feUs  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  The  upper 
extremity  is  often  shaped  into  the  form  of  an  animal's  h^, 
below  which  comes 
most  commonly  a 
circle  or  disc,  orna- 
mented with  a  ro- 
sette.a  Maltese  cross, 
a  winged  bull,  or 
other  sacred  emblem, 
while  belowthe  circle 
hang  huge  tassels  in 
a  single  row  or  small- 
er ones  arranged  in 
several  rows.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Sargon 
at    Ehorsabad,   the 


Chariot-hoiM  pn>t«ct«d  bf  clothing  (KoTUUJik). 


tassels  of  both  the  breast  and  side  omament«  were  coloured, 
the  tints  being  in  most  cases  alternately  red  and  blue.^ 

Occasionally  the  chariot-horses  were  covered  from  the  ears 
almost  to  the  tail  with  rich  cloths,  magnificently  embroidered 

'  Supra,  p.  264.   In  one  case  the  rom  of  taaaeli  amount  to  •noi  (Lajard,  Jfima- 

mmlt,  2nd  Series,  PI.  42). 
'  See  p.  363. 
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over  their  whole  surface*  These  cloths  eDcircled  the  neck, 
which  they  closely  fitted,  and,  falling  on  either  side  of  the  body, 
were  then  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  broad  strap  round  the 
romp  and  a  girth  under  the  belly.* 

A  simpler  style  of  clothing  ch^ot-horses  is  found  towards 
the  close  of  the  later  period,  where  we  observe,  below  the  collar, 


H«d  at  a  ClMibtrluiiM,  tfuMring  CoOtr  wiUi  B 


d  {KoTimjik). 


a  sort  of  triple  breastplate,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  body  a 
plain  cloth,  square  cut,  with  flaps  descending  at  the  arms  and 
quarters,  which  is  secured  in  its  place  by  three  narrow  straps 
1  extem&Uy*     The  earlier  kind  of  clothing  has  the 


*  See  Hr.  LafiuiI'B  Monumenti,  lat 
Serin,  PL  28  ;  or  hi«  A'tncneA  and  iU 
Semitint,  voL  u.  opp.  p.  3S0. 

*  Hr.  I^yud  ap^ks  of  three  atmpa, 
ram  of  wbii^  "  paned  rouDd  the  bnwl" 
(Nineeeh  and  U*  RtJnaint,  ToL  ii.  p.  355) ; 
but  the  breaBt-rtuLp  to  nhioh  he  elludea 
lui  no  oonueiioa  nith  the  clot!i«a,  and 

VOL.  L 


oocurs  eqaallj  on  unclothedlioTaeiof  the 
earl;  period.  (See  the  repreBentatioa  OB 
p.  il6.) 

*  The  third  etnp  here  is  on  the  back, 
juHt  above  the  quartera.  It  a  difficult 
to  see  bow  it  could  have  be«a  of  any 
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appearance  of  being  for  omameDt;  but  this  looks  as  if  it  was 
meant  solely  for  protection. 

Besides  the  trappings  already  noticed,  the  Assyrian  chariot- 
horses  had  frequently  strings  of  beads  suspended  round  their 
necks,  between  the  ears  and  the  collar ;  they  had  also,  not  un- 
fraquently,  tassels  or  bells  attached  to  different  parts  of  the 
headstall;  and  finally  they  had,  in  the  later  period  most  com- 
monly, a  carious  ornament  upon  the  forehead,  which  covered 
almost  the  whole  space  be* 
tween  the  ears  and  the  eyea, 
and  was  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  minute  bosses,  coloured, 
like  the  tassels  of  the  breast 
1  ornament,*  alternately  red 
and  blue. 

Each  horse  appears  to  have 
been  driven  by  two  reins' — 
one  attached  to  either  end  of 
the  bit  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, and  each  passed  ttuough 
a  ring  or  loop  in  Hie  harness, 
whereby  the  rein  waskeptdown  and  astronger  purchase  secured 
to  the  driver.  The  shape  of  the  bit  within  the  mouth,  if  we  may 


Brtmie  Kt  (Kimrud). 


•  Supra,  p.  416.    For 
of  the  onument  in  qaeHUoQ,  BM  nipn, 
p.  2B4,  and  infra,  p.  425. 

'  Yet  Kometimes,  where  there  are 
three  horros,  we  find  eight  reins  (L«;>rd, 
Monvmtnlt,  Irt  Seriee,  Pb.  13  and  14)  ; 
and  often,  where  thers  are  but  two 
hoTMi,  we  see  mz  nana.  (See  a.bore,  p. 
294;  ud  compaie  Layard,  MmujiimtM, 
1st  Series  Platea  72  and  SO;  2nd 
Series  Plates  23,  24,  29,  42,  &c.)  I 
have  sometimes  doubted  whether  the 
Asajiiaiui  of  t^  later  period  did  not 
really  drive  tliree  hones,  while  tlie 
artists  economised  their  labour  by  only 
repreaentinf  two.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  over  the  two  beada  there  are  very 
often  represented  tkrtt  plumes  (Botta, 
ifonummt,  Pis,  GS,  58,  65,  Ac ;  Laysrd, 
MonimatU,  Ist  Series,  PL  72),  and  that 
the  practice  of  economy  by  the  ertista 


is  Indubitable.  For  '"»*-»ti",  they  o(t«a 
show  but  one,  and  rarely  more  than  two, 
of  the  mz  runs  between  the  nei^  and 
mouths  of  the  chsriot-horsea,  where  all 
nz  would  have  been  visible  ;  and  the; 
sometimes  even  su  ppresa  the  ttcond  hone 
in  a  chariot  (supra,  p.  116 ;  Loyard,  Mo- 
nammU,  2iid  Series,  Pis.  29, 42,  and  47). 
It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
most  probable  that  the  three  plumes 
and  the  lix  reins  are  traditional,  and 
held  their  place  in  dnwioss  when  they 
had  gone  out  of  use  in  reality.  Other- 
wise we  should  probably  have  had  some 
distinct  evidence  of  the  continued  use 
of  the  third  horse. 

Note  that  when  Sennacherib's  horses 
are  being  taken  from  his  chariot  to  cron 
a  river  {ifmumenti,  2nd  Series,  PL  41), 
they  are  clearly  but  two  in  number,  and 
employ  but  two  groonu. 
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judge  by  the  single  instance  of  an  actual  bit  -which  remains  to 
OB,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  modem  snaffle.    ExtemaUy 


Fl»  1.  Els.  1. 

Bite  of  CbMiot-horaee  (Niinrud). 
the  bit  was  large,  and  in  most  cases  dimisy — a  sort  of  cross- 
bar extending  across  the  whole  side  of 
the  horse's  fiice,  commonly  resembling 
a  double  axe-head,  or  a  hammer.  Oc- 
casionally the  shape  was  varied,  the 
hatchet  or  hammer  being  replaced  by 
forms  similar  to  those  annexed,  or  by  the 
figure  of  a  horse  at  full  gallop.*  The 
rein  seems,  in  the  early  times,  to  have 
been  attached  about  midway  in  the 
cross-bar,*  while  afterwards  it  became 
usual  to  attach  it  near  the  lower  end.'' 
This  latter  arrangement  was  probably 
found  to  increase  the  power  of  the  driver. 
The  use  of  the  bearing-rein,  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,"  was  unknown  to 
the  Assyrians,  or  disapproved  by  them. 
The  driving-reins  were  separate,  not 
stitched  or  buckled  together,  and  were 
held  in  the  two  hands  separately.  The 
right  hand  grasped  the  reins,  whatever 
their  number,  which  were  attached  at 
the  horses'  right  cheeks,  while  the  left  , 
hand  performed  the  same  office  with  the 


Bits  of  Chariot-horses,  from 
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remaining  reins.  The  charioteer  urged  his  horses  onward  with 
a  powerful  whip,  having  a  short  handle,  and  a  thick  plaited  or 
twisted  lash,  attached  like  ihe  lash  of  a  modem  horsewhip, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  loop,  and  often  subdivided 
at  the  end  into  two  or  three  tails. 

Chariot-horses  were  trained  to  three  paces,  a  walk,  a  trot,  and 
a  gallop.     In  battle-pieces  they  are  commonly  represented  at 


DiiTiDg-whipB  of  the 


Charioteeis,  from  Uie  Scutptuna. 


full  speed,  in  marches  trotting,  in  processions  walking  in  a 
stately  manner.  Their  manes  were  frequently  hogged,"  thou^ 
more  commonly  they  lay  on  the  neck,  falling  (apparently)  upon 
either  wde  indifferently.  Oc- 
casionaily  a  portion  only  was 
hogged,  while  the  greater  part 
remained  in  its  natural  con- 
dition.' The  tail  was  uncut^ 
and  generally  almost  swept  the 
ground,  but  was  confined  by  a 
string  or  riband   tied   tightly 

,T^  ...    I      "!.  .1  ,ff       .-...    around  it  about  midway.  Some- 
Mode  of  ^og  horses' tuls  (Eorounk).  .,  .  „^    .     ,, 
times,  more  especially  in  the 

later  sculptures,  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  is  plaited  and  tied  up 

into  a  loop  or  bunch,'  according  to  the  fashion  which  prevuls 

in  the  present  day  through  most  parts  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

'  Uyarf,  PI.  7S. 
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The  warrior  who  fought  from  a  chariot  was  sometimes  merely 
dressed  in  a  tonic,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  belt ;  sometimes, 
however,  he  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  very  like  the  Egyptian,*  cod- 
eisting  of  a  sort  of  abirt  covered  with  small  plates  or  scales  of 
metaL  This  abirt  reached  at  least  as  low  as  the  knees,  beneath 
which  ih-B  chariot  itself  was  sufficient  protection.  It  bad  short 
sleeves,  which  covered  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
but  left  the  elbow  and  fore-arm  quite  undefended.*  The  chief 
weapon  of  the  warrior  was  the  bow,  which  is  always  seen  in  bis 
huids,  usually  with  the  arrow  upon  the  string;  he  wears,  besides, 
a  short  svtxed,  suspended  at  his  left  side  by  a  strap,  and  he  has 
commonly  a  spear  within  bis  reach ;  but  we  never  see  him 
using  either  of  these  weapons.  He  either  dischai^ee  his  arrows 
against  the  foe  from  the  standing-board  of  his  chariot,  or,  com- 
manding the  charioteer  to  halt,  descends,  and,  advancing  a  few 
steps  before  his  horses'  heads,  takes  a  sorer  and  more  deadly  aim 
from  terra  /irrna.  In  this  case  his  attendant  defends  him  &om 
misdiee  by  extending  in  front  of  him  a  shield,  which  he  holds 
in  bis  left  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes  ready  to  repel 
any  dose  essulant  by  means  of  a  spear  or  sword  grasped  firmly 
in  his  right.  The  warrior's  face  and  arms  are  always  bare ; 
sometimes  the  entire  head  is  undefended,"  though  more  com- 
monly it  has  the  protection  of  a  helmet.  This,  however,  is 
without  a  vizor,  and  docs  not  often  so  much  as  cover  the  ears. 
In  some  few  instances  only  is  it  furnished  with  flaps  or  lappeto, 
which,  where  they  exist,  seem  to  be  made  of  metal  scales,  and, 
fidling  over  the  shoulders,  entirely  conceal  the  ears,  the  back  of 
tiie  head,  the  neck,  and  even  the  chin.* 

The  position  occupied  by  chariots  in  the  military  system  of 
Astoria  is  indicated  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  dis- 
tinctly noticed  by  many  of  the  classical  writers.  When  Isaiah 
began  to  warn  bis  countrymen  of  the  miseries  in  store  for  them 

*  On  the  subject  of  Egyptim  K*le-  '  Laynrd,  StonmnenU,  Pli.  11,  27,  fta 
timoor,  see  Wilkiiuoii  in  Uie  ■uthor'i  The  aUendanta  who  accompanj  the 
Havdolat,  toL  u.  p.  79  ;  sod  compaie  monarch  have  their  heada  uocorered  m 
the  same  vrnter'i  Ancimt  Egyptiant,  Irt  a  general  role. 

Series,  Tol.  L  p.  332.  'Ibid.   Pla.  I8uid2S.   See  woodcut, 

*  See  Layud,  Moaumeiii*,  lit  Serie^      infra,  p.  441. 
Pit.  18,  20,  and  28. 
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at  the  bands  of  tbe  new  enemy  which  first  attacked  Judtea  in 
his  day,  he  described  them  as  a  people  "  whose  arrows  were 
sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  whose  horses'  boofs  should  be 
counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind."^  When 
in  after  days  he  was  conuniseioned  to  raise  their  drooping 
courage  by  assuring  them  that  they  would  escape  Sennacherib, 
who  bad  angered  God  by  his  pride,  he  noticed,  as  one  special 
provocation  of  Jehovah,  that  monarch's  confidence  in  "the  mul- 
titude of  his  clutriota."^  Nahum  again,  having  to  denounce  the 
approaching  downfall  of  the  haughty  nation,  declares  that  God 
is  "  against  her,  and  will  bum  her  ckariote  in  the  smoke."'  In 
the  fabulous  account  which  Ctesias  gave  of  the  origin  of  Assy- 
rian greatness,  the  war-chariote  of  Ninus  were  represented  as 
amounting  to  nearly  eleven  thousand,"*  while  those  of  his  wife 
and  successor,  Semiramis,  were  estimated  at  tbe  extravagant 
number  of  a  btmdred  thousand  1  ^  Ctesias  further  stated  that 
the  Assyrian  chariots,  even  at  this  early  period,  were  armed  with 
scythes,  a  statement  contradicted  by  Xenophon,  who  ascribes 
this  invention  to  the  Persians,"  and  one  which  receives  no  con- 
firmation (i-om  the  monuments.  Amid  all  this  exaggeration  and 
inventiveness,  one  may  still  trace  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
war-chariote  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Assyrians  &om  a 
very  ancient  date,  while  from  other  notices  we  may  gather 
that  they  continued  to  be  reckoned  an  important  arm  of  the 
military  service  to  the  very  end  of  the  empire.^ 

Next  to  tiie  war-chariots  of  the  Assyrians  we  must  place  their 
cavalry,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  scarcely  less  importance 
in  their  wars.  Cteaias,  who  amid  all  his  exaggerations  shows 
glimpses  of  some  real  knowledge  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the 
Assyrian  people,  makes  tiie  number  of  the  horsemen  in  their 


*  Ibid.  xiiTiL  21.  Compare  2  E.  zix. 
28. 

'  Nahum  ii.  13.  The  mention  of  cho- 
riota  in  Terse  i  tnay  bear  on  this  poiot. 
More  probably,  hoireTer,  4^  chlriota 
inteoded  both  in  Uwt  tccw  and  in  iii.2, 
ue  tlioBe  of  AMyriaV '" 


*  Diod.  Sie.  ii.  S,  g  4 


"  Ibid.  ii.  17,  g  i    Compwe  Suidu 

*d  TOC.  ZtH^KUUI. 

"  Dt  Irut.  Op-,  ti.  1,  g  SO. 

'  Teutunua  wu  nid  to  luTe  MOt  300 

chuiota  with  Memnon  to  Tn<7  (Diod. 
Sic.  a  22,  g  2).  The  Bune  number  ii 
■aaigiied  b;  Xenopbon  to  the  Assyriui 
Bdveraary  of  Pynia  {Dt  Intt.  Oyr.  iL  1, 
6  6). 
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anniea  always  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  chariots,'  The  -writer 
of  the  hook  of  Judith  gives  Eolofemes  12,000  horse-archers,^ 
and  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak  of  all  the  "  desirable  young  men"  as 
"horsemeQ  riding  upon  horses."*  The  sculptures  show  on  the 
whole  a  considerahle  excess  of  caraJry  over  chariote,  though  the 
piepondenmce  is  not  vmifonnly  exhibited  throughout  the  dif 
ferent  periods. 

During  the  time  of  the  Upper  dynasty,  cavalry  appear  to  have 
been  but  little  used.  Tiglatli-Fileser  I.  in  the  whole  of  his  long 
Inscription  has  not  a  single  mention  of  them,  though  he  speaks 
of  his  chariots  continually.  In  the  sculptures  of  Asshur-izir-pal, 
the  &ther  of  the  Black-Obelisk  king,  while  chariots  abound, 
horsemen  occur  only  in  rare  instances.  Afterwards,  under 
Su-gon  and  Sennacherib,  we  notice  a  great  change  in  this 
respect.  The  chariot  comes  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  king, 
while  horsemen  are  frequent  in  the  battle  scenes. 

In  the  first  period  the  horses'  trappings  consisted  of  a  head- 
stall, a  collar,  and  one  or  more  strings  of  beads.  The  headstall 
was  somewhat  heavy,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  chariot- 
horses  of  the  time,  representations  of  which  have  been  already 
given.'  It  had  the  same  heavy  axe-shaped  bit,  the  same 
arrangement  of  straps,  and  nearly  the  same  omajnentation. 
The  only  marked  difference  was  the  omission  of  the  crest  or 
plume,  with  its  occasional  accompaniment  of  streamers.  The 
collar  was  very  peculiar.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  flap,  probably 
of  leather,  shaped  almost  like  a  half-moon,  which  was  placed 
on  the  neck  about  halfway  between  the  ears  and  the  withers, 
and  thence  depended  over  the  breast,  where  it  was  broadened 
out  and  ornamented  by  large  drooping  tassels.  Occasionally  the 
collar  was  plain,"  but  more  often  it  was  elaborately  patterned. 
Sometimes  pomegranates  hung  from  it,  alternating  with  the 
tassels.' 

The  cavalry  soldiers  of  this  period  ride  without  any  saddle.^ 

'  Ap.  Diod.  Sio.  iL  5,  i  1,  sod  17,  $  1.  I      'See  kbore,  p.  331. 

'  Juditli,  ii  15.  '  La;Bn],JlWumniW,lBt  Series,  H.  32. 

*  Ezek.  xiiiL  6  andSS.  •ForarepreeantfttJon.BeeJViiwprtond 

'  Supra,  pp.  407,  Jll,  Hi,  kc   Com-  ii4  Bemaiiu,  vol  ii  p.  367.    Soddlea  ore 

pare  p.  231,  I  not  abnlutely  ouknonn,  for  on  tlie  bane 
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Their  legs  and  feet  are  bare^  and  their  seat  is  veiy  remarkablb 
Instead  of  allowing  their  legs  to  luuig  naturally  down  the  horses' 
sides,  they  draw  tiiem  np  till  their  knees  are  on  a  level  witli 
their  chargers'  backs,  the  object  (apparently)  being  to  obt^n  a 
firm  seat  by  pressing  the  base  of  the  horse's  neck  between  the 
two  knees.  The  naked  legs  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  freest  play  of  the  moseles  to 
escape  the  inconTeniencea  of  a  fall. 

The  chief  weapon  of  tJie  cavalry  at  this  time  is  the  bow. 
Sword  and  shield  indeed  are  worn,  but  in  no  instance  do  we  see 
them  used.  Cavalry  soldiers  are  either  archers  or  mere  attend- 
ants who  are  without  weapons  of  offence.  One  of  these  latter 
accompanies  each  hone-archer  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  head- 
ing and  guiding  his  steed  while  he  discharges  his  arrows.  The 
attendant  wears  a  skull-cap  and  a  plain  tunic ;  the  archer  has 
an  embroidered  tunic,  a  belt  to  which  his  sword  is  attached, 
and  one  of  the  ordinary  pointed  hehnets. 

In  the  second  period  the  cavalry  consists  in  part  of  archers,  in 
part  of  spearmen.  Unarmed  attendants  are  no  longer  found, 
both  spearmen  and  archers  appearing  to  be  able  to  manage  their 
own  horses.  Saddles  have  now  come  into  common  use :  they 
consist  of  a  simple  cloth,  or  flap  of  leather,  which  is  either  cut 
square,  or  shaped  somewhat  like  the  saddle-cloths  of  our  own 
cavalry.*  A  mngle  girth  beneath  the  belly  is  their  ordinuy 
fastening ;  but  sometimes  they  ue  further  secured  by  means  of 
a  strap  or  band  passed  round  the  breast,  and  a  few  inatanoee 
occur  of  a  second  s^p  passed  round  the  quarters.  The  breast- 
strap  is  generally  of  a  highly  ornamented  character.  The  head- 
stall of  this  period  is  not  unlike  the  earlier  one,  from  which  it 
differs  chiefly  in  having  a  crest,  and  also  a  forehead  ornament 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  bosses.    It  has  likewise  c«a- 


whidt  a  mountod  att«adtwt  let^  for  the 
king  behind  his  chariot,  ve  aee  in  every 
iiuitaaoe  a  Bquare-outi  clotb,  fringed  uid 
patjtwned.  (LBjard,  JHonumaUt,  1st 
8«Ti«a,  Pl>.  11,  21,  S2,  and  49, 1.)  But 
no  other  hoTMbeudea  the  king's  is  thiu 
caparisoned. 


■  The  squaM  shape  (tupra,  p.  232}  i^  [  8S,  94,  99,  Ac) 


apparently,  nearred  for  the  monaich 
and  hie  immediate  attendanta.  Ordinaiy 
soldien  have  Uie  cluth  which  Tuna  out  to 
a  point  (infra,  pp.  425,  426).  Somatames, 
even  during  thia  period,  there  is  no 
saddle.  (Layard,  MoHumaUw,  1st  Series, 
PL  64  ;  Botta,  Monument,  vol  ji.  P]a.  8?, 
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monly  a  strap  across  the  nose,  but  none  under  the  cheek-bones. 
It  is  often  richly  omam^ted,  particularly  with  rosettes,  bells, 
and  tassels."* 

The  old  pendent  collar  is  replaced  hy  one  encircling  the  neck 
about  halfway  up,  or  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Where  it  occors,  it  is  generally  of  uniform  width,  and  is  oma- 


Uoimtad  Spearman  of  tiie  time  of  SaigoD. 

mented  with  rosettes  or  tassels.  No  conjecture  has  been  formed 
of  any  use  which  either  form  of  collar  could  serve ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  intended  solely  for  ornament. 

A  great  change  is  observable  in  the  sculptures  of  the  second 
period  with  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  riders.  The  cavalry 
soldier  is  now  completely  clothed,'*  with  the  exception  of  his 


"  See  the  "  Head  of  mi  Atajmii  |  "  A  few  instancee  occur  where  the 
Hoiw,"  on  p.  231,  uid  the  "Groom  legs  ore  Btill  naked,  more  eepeciaMr  in 
uid  Horaea,"  p.  360.  |  SiigoQ'B«™]pture*(Layiird,  If '- 
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two  arms,  which  are  bare  from  a  little  below  the  shoulder.    He 
wears  most  commonly  a  tunic  which  fite  him  closely  about  the 
body,  but  below  the  Waist  expands  into  a  loose  kilt  or  petticoat, 
very  much  longer  behind  than  in  front,  which 
is  sometimes  patterned,  and   always  termi- 
nates in  a  fringe.    Kound  his  waist  he  has  a 
broad  belt ;  and  another,  of  inferior  width, 
from  which  a  sword  hangs,  passes  over  his  lefl 
shoulder.'     His  legs  are  encased  in  s  close- 
fitting  pantaloon  or  trouser,  over  which  he 
wears  a  laced  boot  or  greave,  which  generally 
reaches  nearly  to  the  knee,  though  sometimes 
'  it  only  covers  about  half  the  calf.    This  cos- 
areaye  or  i»(»d  Bgct.  ^.^^^^^  whichis  firetfound  in  the  timeof  Sargon. 
and  continues  to  the  reign  of  Aashur-bani-pal,  Esarhaddon's  son, 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  regular  cavalry  uniform  under 


CaTnIi?  Soldiers  of  the  time  of  Seniutcherib. 

themonarchs  of  the  Lower  Empire.  In  Sennacherib's  reign  there 
is  found  in  conjunction  with  it  another  costume,  which  is  un- 
known to  the  earlier  sculptures.     This  consists  of  a  dress  closely 


Irt  Series,  PI.  64  ;  Botta,  MonamerU,  I  right  BhouJdor  ;  Hometimee  it  is  omittad 
vol  iL  PIb.  87,  Ha).  But  the  mie  is  aa  altogether,  and  the  Bpaarmin  or  archer 
stated  in  the  teit.  hat  no  Bword. 

'  SoDieliniea  thii  belt  paosea  orer  the  I 
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fitting  the  whole  body,  composed  apparently  of  a  coat  of  mail, 
leather  or  felt  breeches,  and  a  high  greave  or  jack-boot.     The 
wearera  of  thia  costume  are  spearmen  or  archers  indifferently. 
The  former  cany  a  long  weapon,  which  ha^  generally  a  rather 
small  head,  and  is  grasped  low  down  the  sh^     The  bow  of 
the  latter  is  either  round-arched  or  angular,  and  seems  to  be  not 
more  than  four  feet  in  length ;  the  arrows  measure  less  than 
three  feet,  and  are  slung  in  a  quiver  at  the  archer's  back.    Both 
spearmen  and  archers  commonly  carry  swords,  which  are  hung 
on  the  left  side,  in.  a  diagonal,  and  sometimes  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.     In  some  few  caees  the  spearman  is  also  an 
archer,  and  carries  his  bow  on 
his  right  arm,  apparently  as  a 
reserve  in  case  he  should  break 
or  lose  his  spear.^ 

The  seat  of  the  horseman  is 
far  more  graceful  in  the  second 
thaninthe  first  period;  his  limbs 
appear  to  move  &eely,  and  his 
mastery  over  his  horse  is  such 
that  he  needs  no  attendant.  The 
spearman  holds  the  bridle  in  his 
left  hand ;  the  archer  boldly  lays 

it  upon  the  neck  of  his  steed,       ="""  ^'^  "^  ""  ''*^  ^"^ 
who  is  trained  either  to  continue  his  charge,  or  to  stand  firm 
while  a  steady  aim  is  taken. 

In  the  sculptures  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarluiddon,  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry  carry  not  unfrequently,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  saddle  or  pad,  a  lai^  cloth  nearly  similar  to  that  worn 
sometimes  by  chariot-horses,  of  which  a  representation  has  been 
already  given,'  It  is  cut  square  with  two  drooping  lappets,  and 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  Occasionally  it  is  united 
to  a  sort  of  breastplate  which  protects  the  neck,  descending 
about  halfway  down  the  chest.  The  material  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  thick  felt  or  leather,  either  of  which  would  have 
been  a  considerable  protection  against  weapons. 

'  See  Uw  woodcut  on  p.  425.  '  Supra,  p.  416. 
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While  the  c&valiy  end  the  chariota  were  regarded  as  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  military  force,  and  were  the  favoarite 
services  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  there  is  still  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  Asayrian  armies,  like  most  others,*  con- 
sisted mainly  of  foot.  Ctesias  gives  Ninus  1,700,000  footmen 
to  210,000  horsemen,  and  10,600  chariots.*  Xenophon  contrasts 
the  multitude  of  the  As^jnian  inbntry  with  the  compara- 
tively scanty  numbers  of  the  other  two  servicea.*  Herodotus 
makes  the  Assyrians  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  foot 
only.'  The  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  assigns  to  Qolofemes 
an  infantry  force  ten  times  as  numerous  as  his  cavalry.^  The 
Assyrian  monuments  entirely  bear  out  the  general  truth  in- 
volved in  all  these  assertions,  showing  us,  as  they  do,  at  least 
ten  Assyrian  warriors  on  foot  for  each  one  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  at  least  a  hundred  for  each  oue  who  rides  in  a  chariot 
However  terrible  to  tiie  foes  of  the  Assyrians  may  have  heeii 
the  shock  of  their  chariots  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  horse- 
men, it  was  probably  to  the  solidity  of  the  infimtry,'  to  their 
valour,  equipment,  and  discipline,  that  the  empire  was  mainly 
indebted  for  ite  long  series  of  victories. 

In  the  time  of  the  earliest  sculptures,  all  the  Assyrian  foot- 
soldiers  seem  to  have  worn  nearly  the  same  costume.  This 
consisted  of  a  short  tunic,  not  quite  reaching  to  the  knees,  con- 
fined round  ih.e  waist  by  a  broad  belt,  fringed,  and  generally 


<  Id  settled  empires  the  oaviilry  tuelj 
uoouDta  to  oae-fiHh  o[  the  infimti;  foroe. 
In  euly  Borne  tlie  proportioti  eeeme  to 
have  Men  ODe-t«ntli  (Mommsen,  Hittory 
a/Aam«,ToLLp.  97,  E.  T.);  intheim- 
periftl  l<^[ioll  it  was  little  mora  thea  a 
twentieth.  Among  the  Permans  it  was 
even  lee>  than  tua,  being  onlf  one- 
.twenty-fiftii  at  Arbela  (An-.  ^.  Al. 
ill  8).  Alaiander  the  Omtt,  who  laid 
great  atnes  on  the  cavalry  ssrrioe,  made 
Uie  proportion  in  his  armiee  one-dzth, 
or  a  little  more  (ibid.  L  11 ;  iii,  12,  Ac) 
It  is  only  when  races  are  in  the  nomadie 
condition  that  the  lelalioit  of  Uie  two 
aims  is  inverted.  The  bocdea  oE  Qeoghis 
wnsiited  almost  entirely  of  cavalry,  and 
the  ScytMans  attacked  by  Dsriiu  had 
not  a  footman  among  them.     (Herod. 


i».  46.)  •  Ap.  Diod.  Sic  iL  5,  g  A 

•  Dt  Int.  Cyr.  u.1,%  5. 
'  Herod,  vii  81-87. 

*  Judith  ii.  5. 

'  The  prophet  Isaiah,  whDe  amsng 
such  Baiieot  points  as  the  "hones'  hoofs 
that  are  counted  like  Bint,"  and  the 
chariot "  wheels,  that  ara  like  a  whirt- 
wind,"  to  give  force  to  hia  description, 
aaaigna  its  due  place  to  the  Assyrian 
infantry,  of  which  he  says  :  "  Thn  shall 
come  with  speed,  swiftly  ;  none  shsll  be 
weary  nor  stumble  among  them  ;  none 
shall  alumber  nor  sleep ;  neither  shall 
tbe  girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed,  nor 
the  Istchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken  ; 
whose  arrows  ara  sharp,  and  all  thair 
bows  bent."     (Is.  i.  27,  23.) 
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opening  in  front,  together  vith  a  pointed  helmet,  probably  of 

metal.    The  anus,  legs,  neck,  and  even  the  feet,  were  ordinarily 

bare,  although  these  laat  had  sometimes  the  protection  of  a  very 

simple  sandal     Swordsmen  used  a  small 

straight  eword  or  dagger  which  they  wore  \  ( \\ 

at  their  left  side  in  an  ornamented  sheath, 

and  a  shield  which  was  either  convex  and 

probably  of  metal,  or  oblong-square  and  Ordinary  Sandal  of  tha 

composed  of  wickerwork.'    Spearmen  had 

shields  of  a  similar  shape  and  construction,  P 

and  carried  in  their  right  hands  a  short  ^j^,^ 

pike  or  javelin,  certainly  not  exceeding  five  7%\ 

feet  in  length.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  1w/ 

they  carried,  besides  the  pike,a  short  sword.  ^^ 

Archers  had  rounded  bows  about  fom-  feet  V 

in  lenjrth,  and  arrows  a  little  more  than  ^^"^  ?^.  ''^  S« 
r      ,  m    ■  ...  fi"*  period  (Saaraa). 

three  feet  long.   Their  qmvers,  which  were 

often  highly  ornamented,  hong  at  their  backs,  either  over  the 

right  or  over  the  left  shoulder.    They  had  swords  suspended  at 


their  left  sides  by  a  cross-belt,  and  often  carried  maces,  probably 
of  bronze  or  iron,  which  bore  a  rosette  or  other  ornament  at  one 

*  Round    aliielda  or  torgw  are    aJao  [PL    29)  ;   but  the;  ai«  ootafutHyalj 
imai  worn  by  gwordamMI  at  tliu 
(Lkyud'a  Mmvmentt,  Itt  Sari«^  | 
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end,  fmd  a  ring  or  strap  at  the  otber.  The  timics  of  archers 
were  sometimes  elaborately  embroidered;*  and  on  the  whole 
ibey  seem  to  have  been  regarded  sa  the  flower  of  the  foot- 
soldiery.  Generally  they  are  represented  in  pairs,  the  two  being 
in  most  cases  armed  and  equipped  alike ;  but^  occasionally,  one 
of  the  pair  acts  as  guard  while  the  otlier  takes  his  aim.  In  this 
case  both  kneel  on  one  knee,  and  the  guard,  advancing  his  long 
wicker  shield,  protects  both  himself  and  his  comrade  from  mis- 
siles, while  he  has  at  the  same  time  his  sword  drawn  to  repel  all 
hand-to-hand  assailants. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  period,  which  synchronises 
with  the  reign  of  Sargon,  the  difference  in  the  costumes  of  the 
foot-soldiers  becomes  much  more 
marked.  The  Assyrian  infimtry  now 
consists  of  two  great  classes,  archers 
and  spearmen,*  The  archers  are 
either  light-armed  or  heavy-armed, 
and  of  the  latter  there  are  two 
clearly  distinct  varieties.  The  light- 
armed  have  no  helmet,  but  wear  on 
their  heads  a  mere  fillet  or  band, 
which  is  either  plain  or  patterned. 
Except  for  a  cross-belt  which  sup- 
ports the  quiver,  they  are  wholly 
Foot  Aichera  of  the  lighurt  equip-  naked  to  the  middle.  Their  only 
ment.    (Time  of  Satgon.)  i.      ■      ^  al  .-  i 

garment  is  a  tunic  oi  the  scantiest 

dimensions,  beginning  at  the  waist,  round  which  it  is  &,stened 
by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle,  and  descending  little  more  than  half- 
way down  the  thigh.  In  its  make  it  sometimes  closely  re- 
sembles the  tunic  of  the  first  period,'  but  more  often  it  has  the 
peculiar  pendent  ornament  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
Scotch  phillibeg,*  and  which  will  be  here  given  that  name.  It 
is  often  patterned  with  squares  and  grsdices.    The  light-armed 


■  LaytLTd,  JftmuDMnf),  let  Seriea,  Fl.  20. 

*  Swoidunen  scaj-oely  appear  ai  a 
ckffi.  They  occur  only  in  twos  and 
threes  at  the  sieges,  where  they  eiactlj 
reeembla  the  Bwordonea  of  the   fint 


*  See  Botta,  Monm»tiU  de  NiiUn,  toL 
L  PL  61. 

*  Layard,  Nineveh  and  it*  Bauni*, 
Tol  ii  p.  333. 
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archer  has  usually  bare  feet ;  occasionally,  however,  he  wears 
the  slight  sandal  of  this  period,  which  is  little  more  than  a  cap 
for  the  heel  held  in  place  by  two  or  three  strings  passed  across 
the  instep.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  arms,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  preceding  period ;  tut  it  may  be  observed 
that^  while  shooting,  he  frequently  holds  two  arrows  in  his 
right  hand  besides  that  which  is  upon  the  string.  He  shoots 
either  kneeling  or  standing,  generally  the  latter.  His  ordinary 
position  is  in  the  van  of  battle,  though  sometimes  a  portion  of 
the  heavy-armed  troops  precede  him.'  He  has  no  shield,  and 
is  not  protected  by  an  attendant,^  thus  running  more  risk  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  more  simply  equipped  of  the  heavy  archers  are  clothed 
in  a  coat  of  mail,  which  reaches  &om  their  neck  to  their  middle, 
and  partially  covers  the  arms. 
Below  this  they  wear  a  fringed 
tonic  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad 
belt  of  the  ordinary  character. 
Their  feet  have  in  most  instances 
the  protection  of  a  sandal,  and 
they  wear  on  their  heads  the 
common  or  pointed  helmet. 
■  They  usually  dischatge  their 
arrows  kneeling  on  the  left  knee, 
with  the  right  foot  advanced 
before  them.    During  this  ope- 

ration  they  are  protected  by  an  ,^.  ^„  „,  ^  i,^,^  ^^^ 
attendant,  who  is  sometimes  ment,  witli  AUeDdaat.  (nme  of 
dressed  like  themselves,  some-  *«'£'"■■  t 
times  merely  clad  in  a  tunic,  without  a  coat  of  mad.  Like  them, 
he  wears  a  pointed  helmet ;  aud  while  in  one  bond  he  carries  a 
spear,  witb  tie  other  he  holds  forward  a  shield,  which  is  either 
of  a  round  form — apparently,  of  metal  embossed  with  figures' — 

'  BcFtta,  PIb.  95  and  98.  I 

'  Onu  iiiBtimce  oaly  of  such  protection 

ii  to  b«  lound  in  M.  Botta'a  woi^  (See  | 
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l^-sqoare  in  shape,  and  evidently  made  of  wickervorfc. 
Ardiers  of  this  class  are  the  least  common,  and  scarcely  ever 
occur  unless  in  combination  vitb  some  of  the  class  vhich  has 
Uie  heaviest  equipment. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  third  or  most  heavily 
armed  class  of  archers  is  the  long  robe,  ridily  fiinged,  whi<di 
descends  nearly  to  thdr  feet,  thus  completely  protecting  all  the 
lower  part  of  their  person.  Above  this  they  wear  a  coat  of  moil 
exactly  resembling  that  of  archen  of  tlie  intermediate  dads, 
which  is  sometimes  crossed  by  a  belt  (vnamented  with  cross- 
bars.   Their  head  is  covered  by 
the  nstul  pointed  hdmet,  and 
their  feet  are  always,  or  neaiiy 
always,  protected  by  wni^nls. 
They  are   occasionally    repre- 
sented without  either  sword  or 
'  quiver,"*  but  more  usually  they 
have  a  short  sword  at  their  left 
side,  which  appears  to  have  been 
passed  through  their    coat  of 
mail,  between  the  armour  platea, 
and  in  a  few  instances  they  have 
also    quivers  at  their    backs.'' 
Where  these  are  lacking,  they 

FoatAjcfaeT[>fthehe«T;equipm«iit^nit}i<7enerally  either  carry  two  extra 

Attendant     (Tinw  <^  Sunm.)         °  -i.-         -...jn 

arrows    m  their    right   hand,* 

or  have  the  same  number  borne  for  them  by  an  attend- 
ant." They  are  never  seen  unattended :  sometimes  they  have 
one,  sometimes  two  attendants,*  who  accompany  them,  and 
guard  them  from  attack.  One  of  these  almost  always  bears  the 
long  wicker  shield,  called  by  the  Greeks  yippop,^  which  he  resta 
firmly  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  himself  and  conmide.     The 


'*  See  the  woodcut  above. 
'  Bott*.  JfominiCTif  de  jViniee,  vol.  i 
PI,  80. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  PI.  77. 
•  Ibid.  ToL  i.  PL  62  i  roL  u.  PI.  89. 
'  Two  attendauts 


but 


tuts  ere  comparatiTel; 
tbey  will  be  seen  in  M. 


Bot^'a  work.  Pie.  G6,  60,  lud  9E  ;  poa- 
■ibly  eleo  in  PI.  99. 

•  Herod,  ix.  62  ;  Xen.  Anab.  L  8,  g  9. 
Sometimea  the  'y/fl^  ie  etiaight,  aonm- 
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othar,  where  there  13  a  second,  stands  a  little  in  the  rear,  and 
guards  the  archer'a  head  with  a  round  shield  or  targe.     Both 
attendants  ttre  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  a  phillibeg,  a  belt,  and  a 
pointed  helmet.     Generally  they  wear  also  a  coat  of  mail  and 
SMidala,  like  those  of  the  archer.      They  carry  swords  at  their 
left  sides,  and  the  principal  attendant,  except  when  he  bears 
the  archer's  arrows,  guards  him  from  attack  by  holding  in 
advance  a  short  spear.     The  archers  of  this  class  never  kneel, 
but  always  dischai^  their  arrows  standing.     They  seem  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  foot-soldiers,  their  services 
being  more  particularly  valuable 
in  the  siege  of  fortified  places. 

The  spearmen  of  this  period 
are  scarcely  better  armed  than 
the  second  or  intermediate  class 
of  archers.  Except  in  very  rare 
instances  they  have  no  coat  of 
mail,  and  their  tunic,  which  is 
rather  plain  or  covered  with  small 
squares,  barely  reaches  to  the 
knee.  The  most  noticeable  point 
abont  them  is  their  helmet,  which 
is  never  the  common  pointed  or 

conical  one,  but  is  always  Sur-  Foot  Spearman  of  the  time  of  SorgoD 
mounted  by  a  crest  of  one  kind  or  (Khor«bftd). 

another.'  A  further  very  frequent  peculiarity  is  the  arrangement 
of  their  cross-belts,  which  meet  on  the  back  and  breast,  and  are 
ornamented  at  the  points  of  Junction  with  a  circular  disk,  pro- 
bably of  metal.  The  shield  of  the  spearman  is  also  circular, 
and  is  formed — generally,  if  not  always — of  wicker-work,  with 
(occasionally)  a  central  boas  of  wood  or  metal.  In  most  cases 
their  legs  are  wholly  bare ;  but  sometimes  they  have  sandals, 
while  in  one  or  two  instances'  they  wear  a  low  boot  or  greave 


*  Od  tiie  variety  in  the  creitB  of  AaBjriiai  helmets,  see  below,  page  412. 
'  Botta,  iionvvt^  vol.  iL  FU.  SO  and  93. 
VOL.  L  2  F 
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laced  in  front,  and  resembling  that  of  the  caTslry.'  The  spear 
with  which  they  are  armed  varies  in  length,  from  about  four  to 
six  feet.     It  is  grasped  near  the  lower  estremity,  at  which  a 

r 


Shield  d  a  SpatrmaD  (Khontbad).  Oraave  of  »  Spearman  (Ehombad). 

weight  was  sometimes  attached,  in  order  the  better  to  preserve 
the  balance.  Besides  this  weapon  they  have  the  ordinary  short 


c^ 


Spear,  vith  weight  at  the  lower  end  (Ehonabad). 


sword.  The  spearmen  play  an  important  part  in  the  Assyrian 
wars,  particularly  at  sieges,  where  theyalways  form  the  strength 
of  the  storming  party. 

Some  important  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  under  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  equipment  and  organisation  of  the  infantry 
force.  These  consisted  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
number  of  distinct  corps  difierently  armed,  and  in  an  improved 
equipment  of  the  more  important  of  them.  Sennacherib  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  flrst  to  institute  a  corps  of  slingers,  who 
at  any  rate  make  their  earliest  appeturance  in  his  sculptures. 
They  were  a  kind  of  soldier  well  known  to  the  Egjrptians ;  *  and 
Sennacherib's  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  warfare  may 
have  led  to  their  introduction  among  the  troops  of  Assyria. 
The  slinger  in  most  countries  where  his  services  were  employed 
was  lightly  dad,  and  reckoned  almost  as  a  supemumeraiy.    It 

'  Vide  lupin,  page  420.  I  Anyrisni  in  one  of  the  aarliest  scaJp- 

*  See  Wilkiiuoii's  Ancient  Egypliam,  turea.  (Layard,  Monumenlt,  lit  Seiiee, 
lat  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  S16.     A  duiger  is      PI,  29.} 
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ia  remarkable  that  in  Assyria  he  is,  at  first,  completely  armed 
according  to  Assyrian  ideas  of  completeness,  having  a  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail  to  the  waist,  a  tunic  to  the  knees,  a 
close-fitting  troueer,  and  a  short  boot  or  greave. 
The  weapon  which  distinguishes  him  appears  to 
have  consiated  of  two  pieces  of  rope  or  string,' 
attached  to  a  short  leathern  strap  which  received 
the  stone.  Freviousto  making  his  throw,theslinger 
seems  to  have  whirled  the  weapon  round  his  head 
two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  obtain  an  increased 
impetus — a  practice  which  was  also  known  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Romans.'     With  regard  to  am- 
mtmition,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  the  Assyrian  slinger 
was  supplied.  He  has  no  bag  like  the  Hebrew  slinger,*  no  m/mis 
like  the  Roman.*    Frequently 
we  Bee  him  simply  provided 
with  a  single  extra  stone  which 
he   carries  in   his  left   hand 
Sometimes,    besides   this   re- 
serve, he  has  a  small  heap  of 
stones  athis  feet ;  but  whether 
he  has  collected  tbem  from  the 
field,  or  has  brought  them  with 
him  and  deposited  them  where 
tiiey  lie,  is  not  apparent. 

Sennacherib's    archers    fall 
into  four  classes,  two  of  which 

may  be  called  heavy-armed  Foot  Archer  of  the  Heavy  Equipment, 
and  two  light-armed.  None  '^'^  ^^^^t-  (Time  of  S«macherib.) 
of  tbem  exactly  resemble  the  archers  of  Sargon.     The  most 


'  Sometimex  tlte  twist  of  the  riiing  is 
VBty  dearly  digoarmbU,  aa  represented 
kboTe  in  the  woodcut. 

*  For  the  Roman  usage  aee  the  well- 
known  linea  of  Virgil, — 
"StridrntEiaftiDduii.  pgntUMcEnitiaalunl^ 


*  "  And  David  took  his  staff  io  bta 
hand,  and  choae  him  five  emootb  atones 
out  of  the  brook,  and  put  them  in  a 
ahepherd'a  bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a 

&a.     (1  Sam.  xviL  10.) 

'  See  a  representation  in  Smith's  Dtf- 
lionary  of  Grttk  and  Soman  AnliquUia, 
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heavily  equipped  wears  a  tunic,  a  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 
waist,  a  pointed  h«Lmet,  a  close-fitting  trouaer,  and  a  abort  boot 
or  greave.     He  is  accompanied  by  an  attendant  (or  sometimes 
by  two  attendants*)  similarly  attired,  and  figbta  behind  a  large 
wicker  shield  or  gerrhon.     A.  modification  of  this  coatume  is 
worn  by  the  second  daas, 
the  archers  of  which  have 
bare  legs,  a  tunic  which 
seems  to  open  at  the  side, 
and  a  phillib^.  They  fight 
without  the  protection  of  a 
shield,  generally  in  pairs, 
who  shoot  together. 


The  better  equipped  of  the  light-armed  archers  of  this  period 
have  a  costume  which  is  very  striking.  Their  head-dress  con- 
sists of  a  broad  fillet,  elaborately  patterned,  fit)m  which  there 
often  depends  on  either  side  of  the  head  a  large  lappet,  also 
richly  ornamented,  generally  of  an  oblong-square  shape,  and 
terminating  in  a  fringe.  Below  this  they  wear  a  closely  fitting 
tunic,  as  short  as  that  worn  by  the  light-armed  archers  of  Sar- 

*  See  huptrd'i  Mmmmmt*,  2iid  Swim,  FL  20. 
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gon,*  sometimes  patterned,  like  tliat,  with  squares  and  gradines, 
sometimes  absolutely  plain.    The  upper  part  of  this  tunic  is 
CTossed  by  two  belts  of  very  unusual  breadth,  which  pass  re- 
spectively over  the  right  and  the 
left  shoulder.    There  is  also  a 
third  broad  belt  roimd  the  waist ; 
and  both  this  and  the  transverse 
belts   are  adorned  with  elegant 
patterns.    The  phillibeg  depends 
from  the  girdle,  and  is  seen  in 
its  full  extent,  hanging  either  in 
front  or  on  the  right  aide.     The 
arms  are  naked  from  the  shotdder, 
and  the  legs  from  considerably 
above  the  knee,  the  feet  alone  being  protected  by  a  scanty 
sandal.'     The  ordinary  shmi  sword  is  worn  at  the  side,  and  a 
quiver  is  carried  at   the   back ; 
tiie  latter  is  sometimes  kept  in 
place  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
strap  which  passes  over  it  and 
ronnd  the  body. 

The  archers  of  the  lightest 
equipment  wear  nothing  but  a 
fillet,  ^th  or  without  lappets, 
upon  the  head,  and  a  striped 
tunic,^  longer  behind  than  in 
front,  which  exteudsfrom  the  neck 
to  the  knees,  and  is  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  girdle.  Their  arms, 

1^,  and  feet  are  bare ;  they  have    Foot  An^tn  of  the  lightest  equip- 
seldom    any   sword;   and    their       """*■    (Time  of SenMoherib.} 
quiver  seems  to  be  suspended  only  by  a  single  horizontal  strap, 
like  tiat  represented  in  the  upper  wotidcut.  They  do  not  appear 


'  Bee  above,  page  ISO. 

'  SonietiineB  the  feet  a]«o  are  bare. 
(Lftyard,  JUonumaiU,  2nd  aeries,  PL  20.) 

'  Thi»  tunic  is  vary  iuooirwctly  repre- 
■ected  by  Mr.  Layard'a  Brtirt  in  PL  20 


of  the  Znd  Seriee  of  MotrnTomti.  He 
has  omitted  ahnoet  all  the  stripe*,  uid 
hoi  only  in  one  instAnce  suffidentl; 
marked  the  fall  of  the  tunic  behind. 
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very  often  upon  the  monaments :  ■when  seen,  they  are  inter- 
spersed among  archers  and  soldiers  of  other  classes. 

Sennacherib's  foot  spearmen  are  of  two  classes  only.     The 
better  armed  have  pointed  helmets,  with  lappets  protecting  the  ' 
ears,  a  coat  of  mail  descending  to  the  waist  and  also  covering 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  a  tonic 
opening  at  the  side,  a  phillibeg,  clos&- 
fitting  trousers,  and  greaves  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  character.     They  cany  a  large  con- 
vex shield,  apparently  of  metal,  which 
covers  them  almost  from  head  to  foot, 
and  a  spear  somewhat  less  than  their  own 
height.'     Commonly  they  have  a  short 
sword  at  their  right  side.    Their  shield 
is  often  ornamented  with  rows  of  bosses 
towards  the  centre  and  around  the  edge. 
It  is   ordinarily  carried  in   front;'  but 
when  the  warrior  is  merely  upon  the 
march,  he  often  beais  it  slung  at  his 
back,  as  in  the  accompan3dng  representa- 
le  tion.    There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  spearmen  of  this  description  consti- 
■  tuted  the  royal  body-guard.      They  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  are  usually  seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  monarch, 
or  in  positions  which  imply  trust,  as  in  the  care  of  prisoners  and 
of  the  spoil.     They  never  make  the  attacks  in  sieges,  and  are 
rarely  observed  to  be  engaged  in  battle.  Where  several  of  them 
are  seen  together,  it  is  almost  always  in  attendance  upon  the 
king,  whom  they  constantly  precede  upon  his  journeys.* 

The  inferior  spearmen  of  Sennacherib  are  armed  nearly  like 
those  of  Sargon.'  They  have  crested  helmetfi,  plain  tunics  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle,  cross-belts  ornamented  with 
circular  disks  where  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and, 


'  The  Bpear  in  the  accompanjing  re- 
preseatutioD  in  somewhat  longer,  BJid  the 
ahield  Bomewhiit  shorter,  Chui  usual, 

'  See  the  representaUon  in  Ur.  I^y- 
srd'i  ^intveh  and  ill  Setaaiiu,  voL  iL 


p.  SIS. 

■  Sne  Layard,  MrnntnunU,  Ist  SeriM, 
PIb.  72  and  SO ;  2nd  Series,  Pb.  29,  i2, 
and  43. 

■  Supra,  p.  433. 
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most  commonly,  round  -wicker  shields.  The  chief  points  where- 
in  they  differ  from  Sargon's  spearmen  are  the  following :  they 
usually  (though  not  universally)  wear 
trousers  and  greaves ;  they  have  sleeves 
to  their  tunics,  which  descend  nearly  to 
the  elbow ;  and  they  carry  sometimes, 
instead  of  the  round  shield,  a  long  con- 
vex one  arched  at  the  top.  Where  they 
have  not  this  defence,  hut  the  far  com- 
moner targe,  it  is  always  of  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  tanre  of  Sargon,  and 

„  .   j\  ■  o  WickerShieldotSpearmoii. 

IB  generally  surrounded  by  a  nm.  borne-  (jima  ^l  Sonnadierib.) 
times  it  appears  to  be  of  metal ;  but  more 
often  it  is  of  wicker-work,  either  of  the 
plain  construction  common  in  Sargon's 
time,  or  of  one  considerably  more  elabo- 
rate. 

Among  the  foot  soldiers  of  Sennacherib 
we  seem  to  find  a  corps  of  pioneers.*  They 
wear  the  same  dress  as  thebetter  equipped 
of  the  spearmen,  but  carry  in  their  hands, 
instead  of  a  spear,  a  double-headed  axe 
or  hatchet,  wherewith  they  clear  the  ground  for  the  passage 
and  movements  of  the  army.    They  work  in  pairs,  one  pulling 
at  Uie  tree  by  its  branches  while  the  other  attacks  the  stem 
with  his  weapon. 

After  Sennacherib's  time  we  find  but  few  alterations  in  the 
equipment  of  the  foot  soldiers.  Esarhaddon  has  lefl  us  no 
sculptures,  and  in  those  of  his  son  and  successor,  Asshur-bani- 
pal,  the  costumes  of  Sennacherib  are  for  the  most  part  repro- 
duced almost  exactly.  The  chief  difference  is  that  there  are 
not  at  this  time  quite  so  many  varieties  of  equipment,  both 
archers  and  spearmen  being  alike  divided  into  two  classes  only, 
light-armed  and  heavy-armed.  The  light-armed  archers  corre- 
spond to  Sennacherib's  bowmen  of  the  third  class.*     They  have 


*  3m  Uyard'B  KonimenU,  lit  Serie*,  PL  7S.  •  Sapra,  p.  436. 
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the  fillet,  the  plain  tunic,  the  crt^s-belts,  the  broad  girdle,  and 
the  phillibeg.  They  differ  only  in  having  no  lappets  over  the 
ears  and  no  sandals.  The  heavy-anned  archers  isBembla  the 
first  dass*  of  Sennacherib  exactly,  except  that  they  are  not 
seen  shooting  firom  behind  the  gerrhon. 

In  the  ceae  of  the  spearmen,  the  only  novelty  consiats  in  tbe 
shields.  The  spearmen  <tf  the  heavier  equip- 
ment though  sometimes  they  carry  the  old 
convex  oval  shield,  more  often  have  one  whidi 
is  made  straight  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded 
only  at  top.  The  spearmen  of  tiie  lightw 
equipment  have  likewise  commonly  a  shield  <£ 
this  shape,  but  it  is  of  wicker-vork  instead  of 
metal,  like  that  borne  occasionaUy  by  the 
ligbt-anned  spearmen  of  SennacheribJ 
H^^Shield  t^the  Besides  spearmen  and  archers,  we  see  Koaog 
the  foot  soldiers  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  slingeis, 
mace-bearers,  and  men  armed  with  battieaxes.  For  the  sUngen 
Sennacherib's  heavy  equipment'  has  been  discarded ;  and  they 
wear  nothing  but  a  plain  tunic,  with  a  girdle 
^  and  cross-belts.  The  mace-bearers  and  men 
with  axes  have  the  exact  dress  of  Aasbui- 
bani-pal's  heavy-armed  spearmen,  and  may 
possibly  be  speaimen  who  have  broken  or  lost 
their  weapons.  It  makes,  however,  against 
this  view,  that  they  have  no  shields,  which 
spearmen  always  carry.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  empire,  besides  spearmen,  slingers,  and 
archers,  there  were  distinct  corps  of  mace- 
bearers*  and  aze-bearers. 
siinger.  (Knw  o(  The  arms  used  by  the  Assyrians  have  been 
mentioned,  and  to  a  certtun  extent  described, 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  various  classes  of  their 

*  Supra,  p.  435.  I      '  Aocording  to  Herodotus,  tiie  kasj- 

'  A  ropresentatioQ  of  thU  diield  ia    rutu  in  the  umy  of  Xeriea  "curied 

giTenoD  the  bat  page.      *  Supia,p.  435.  |  luioea,  dagsen,  »nd  wtwicn  dubt  hutted 
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Boldiera.    Some  further  details  m&y,  however,  be  dow  added  on 
their  ch&racter  and  on  the  variety  observable  in  theoL 

The  common  Asajriaa  pointed  helmet  has  been  sufficiently 
described  already,  and  has  received  abundant  illustration  both 
in  the  present  and  in  former  chapters.    It  was  at  first  regarded 
OS  Scythic  in  character ;  but  Mr.  Layard  long 
ago  observed'  tliat  the  resemblance  which  it 
bears  to  the  Scythian  cap  is  too  slight  to  prove 
any  connexion.    That  cap  appears,  whether  we 
follow  the  foreign  or  the  native  representations 
of  it,*  to  have  been  of  felt,  whereas  the  Assy- 
rian pointed  helmet  was  made  of  metal ;  it  was 
much  bUler  than  the  Assyrian  head-dress,  and    „  .     , ..  , 

...  .   ,  .  "^  Pointed  HalniBt, 

it  was  less  aprigbt.  with  curtain  of 

The  pointed  hehnet  admitted  of  but  few  **'•'  (Nimrad). 
varieties.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was  a  plain  conical  casque, 
with  one  or  two  rings  round  the  base,  and  generally  with  a 
half-disk  in  front  di- 
recUy  over  the  fore- 
head. Sometimes, 
however,  there  was 
appended  to  it  a 
falling  curtMn  Co- 
vered with  metal 
scales,  whereby  the 
chin,  neck,  ears,  and 
back  of  the  head 
were  protected.  More 
often  it  had,  in  lieu 
of  this  efiectual  but 
cumbrous    guard,    a  ^""'  Helmet  (trrtn  Koyunjilc). 

mere  lappet  or  cheek-piece,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  metal,  at- 
tached to  the  rim,  which  descended  over  the  ears  in  the  form  of  a 


'  yintrdianditt  RentainM,yol.iL p.Ht, 

'  For  foreign  repreeentatiooa,  wa  the 

anthor'e  Mendotai,  vol.  iv.  p,  86  ;  and 

for  a  native   one,   see  the  game  work. 

YoL  iiL  p.  69. 


tiS^pif.  Herod,  vil  63).  It  is  poaaible 
that  tikia  may  be  a  »ort  of  poripluMie  for 
maoM,  which  were  not  in  lueamongthe 
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half-ov&l  or  semidrcle.  If  we  ma;  jadge  by  the  remuns  actu- 
ally found,  the  chief  material  of  the  helmet  was  iron ;  *  copper 
was  used  only  for  the  rings  and  the  half-disk  in  &ont,  which 
were  inlaid  into  the  harder  metal. 

As  if  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  unifonnity  to  which 
they  submitted  in  this  instance,  the  Assyrians  indulged  in  a 
great  variety  of  crested  helmets.  We  cannot  positively  say 
that  they  invented  the  crest  ;*  but  they  certainly  dealt  with  it 


Crested  Helmeti,  from  the  bas-rdiefa. 


in  the  free  spirit  which  is  usually  seen  where  a  custom  is  of 
home  growth  and  not  a  foreign  importation.  They  used  eitiier 
a  plain  metal  crest,  or  one  surmounted  by  tufts  of  hair ;  and 
they   either  simply  curved  the  crest  forwards  over  the  front  of 


*  NinevA  and  iu  JUmaim,  toL  u.  p. 
S39,  1q  later  tdmefi,  if  we  m&y  believe 
Herodotus,  the  materia]  of  the  Aaiyrian 
helmeta  wai  brome.     (Herod.  viL  63.) 

<  The  Btatament  ot  Herodotus  {l  171) 
IhM,  creatB  were  imanted  by  the  Carians 
up  not  worth  very  much  ;  but  it  at  least 
indicatea  hia  belief  that  the  crest  was 
adopted  bj  the  Qreeka  from  the  Amatica. 
The  first  disUnot  evidence  we  have  irf 


them  ii  in  the  EgTptian  reprcacntatioM 
oftheSAatrtftiiKi,  about  B.C.  1200.  Homw 
sscribeB  them  to  the  Oreeka  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  War,  which  was  perhaps 
earlier  than  this  ;  and  thej  must  at  an^ 
rate  haxe  been  oommon  in  Qreeee  in  bu 
own  age,  which  was  probably  the  Mh 
centuryB.c.  We  cannot  prove  that  Uuy 
were  known  to  the  Aa^riana  muchbef  on 
KO.  700. 
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the  helmet,  or  extended  it  and  carried  it  backwards  alsa  In 
this  latter  case  they  generally  made  the  curve  a  complete  semi- 
circle, while  occamonally  they  were  content  with  a  small  seg- 
ment, less  even  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle.*  They  also  varied 
considerably  the  shape  of  the  lappet  over  the  ear,  and  the  depth 
of  (he  helmet  behind  and  before  the  lappet. 

Assyrian  coats  of  mail  were  of  three  sizes,  and  of  two  dif- 
ferent constructions.  In  the  earlier  times  they  were  worn  long, 
descending  either  to  the  feet  or  to  the 
knees ;  and  at  this  period  they  seem  to 
have  been  composed  simply  of  successive 
rows  of  similar  iron  scales  sewn  on  to  a 
shirt  of  hnen  or  felt  Under  the  later 
monarchs  the  coat  of  mail  reached  no 
lower  than  the  waist,  and  it  was  composed 
of  ^temate  bands  of  dissimilar  arrange- 
ment and  perhaps  of  different  materifj. 

Mr.  Lavard  suiseats  that  at  this  time  the         „   ,   „ 

,       •'..  .^®    ,  ..        1,-  SwOa  (Egyptian . 

scales,  which  were  larger  than  before,  were 

"  fastened  to  bands  of  iron  or  copper."*  But  it  ia  perhaps  more 

probable  that  scales  of  the  old  character  alternated  in  rows 

with  scales  of  a  new  shape  and  smaller 

dimensions.     The  old  scales  were  oblong, 

squared  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the 

other,  verymnch  resembling  the  Egyptian. 

They  were  from  two  to  three  inches,  or 

more,  in  length,  and  were  placed  side  by 

.,  ,>,,!■  ,         1         .1  Amuuremtiiit  uf  Sctdee  in 

Side,  so  that  their  greater    length  COrre-       Aaaynan    ScaJe-armour 

sponded  with  the  height  of  the  wearer.  ^^''"'  J'^^  P«™^ 
The  new  scales  seem  to  have  been  not 
more  than  an  inch  long ;  they  appear  to  have  been  pointed  at 
one  end,  and  to  have  been  laid  horizontally,  each  a  little  over- 
lapping its  fellow.'  It  was  probably  found  that  this  construc- 
tion, whUe  possessing  quite  as  much  strength  as  the  other,  was 
more  favourable  to  facility  of  movement. 
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Remuos  of  armour  belonging  to  the  second  period  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Assyrian  ruins'    The  scales  are  frequently 
embossed  over  iheir  whole  sur&ce  with  groups  of  figures  and 
fanciful  onuunentB.     The  small  scales  of  the  first  period  have 
no  eucli  elaborate  ornamentation,  being  simply  embossed  in  the 
centre  with  a  single  straight  line,  which  is  of  copper  inlaid  into 
the  iron,* 
The  Assyrian  coat  of  mail,  like  the  Egyptian,"  had  com- 
monly a  short  sleeve,  extending  aboat  half 
way  down  to  the  elbow.    This  was  either 
composed  of  scales  set  similarly  to  those 
of  tie  rest  of  the  cuirsss^^  or  of  two,  three, 
or  more  rows  placed  at  rigbt  angles  to  tlie 
others.     The  greater  part  of  the  arm  w«£ 
left  without  any  protection. 

A  remarkable  variety  existed  in  the  form 
Sleeve  of  •  C(«t  of  Uul—  and  construction  of  the  A^syriaa  shields. 
The  most  imposing  kind  is  that  which  baa 


Scale<nDouT  of  Uie  fint 
Tud). 


been  termed  the  gerviwn,  from  its  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  Persian  shield  mentioned  under  that  name  by 
Herodotus.'  This  was  a  structure  in  wickerworiE,  which  equalled 
or  exceeded  the  wurior  in  height,  and  which  was  broad  enoo^ 
to  give  shelter  to  two  or  even  three  men.  In  shape  it  was  either 
an  oblong  square,  or  such  a  square  witJi  a  projection  at  top,  whidi 
stood  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  shield ;  or,  lastly, 
and  most  usually,  it  curved  inwards  from  a  certain  height, 
gradually  narrowing  at  the  aame  time,  and  finally  ending  in 
a  point.  Of  course  a  shield  of  this  vast  size,  even  although 
formed  of  a  light  material,  was  too  heavy  to  be  very  readily 
carried  upon  the  arm.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  rest  it  upon 
the  ground,  on  which  it  was  generally  held  steady  by  a  wairior 
armed  with  sword  or  spear,  while  his  comrade,  whose  weapon 


*  Lajw^  NinrvA  and 
ToL  iL  p.  333,  and  note. 

*  Ibid.  ToL  i.  p.  310 ;  aod  toL  iL  p. 


ccradet  Um  pUtM  of  the  dMvea  were  not 
set  at  right  angles  to  Uioae  of  tlie  bod;. 

■  Ai  in  the  repraentation  given  to 
p.  131. 

■  Herod,  vii.  61 ;  iz.  SI  and  99.  Com- 
pare Xen.  Imt.  Ogr.  1  2,  g  d,  Ac 
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was  the  bow,  dischorgBd  Mb  arrowB  from  beliind  its  shelter.  Ite 
proper  place  was  in  sieges,  where  the  roof-like  structure  at  the 
top  was  especially  useful  in  warding  off  the  stones  and  other 
missiles  which  the  besieged  threw  down  upon  their  aBsailaitts. 
We  sometimes  see  it  employed  by  single  soldiers,  who  lean  the 


AiBjTiali  Oenia,  or  iixge  wioker  Shklds. 


point  against  the  wall'  of  the  place,  and,  ensconcing  themselTee 
beneath  the  penthouse  thus  improvised,  proceed  to  cany  on  the 
most  critical  operations  of  the  siege  in  almost  complete  security. 
ModiScations  of  this  shield,  reducing  it  to  a  smaller  and  more 
portable  size,  were  conunon  in  the  earlier  times,  when  among 
the  shields  most  usually  borne  we  find  one  of  wickerwork 
oblong-square  in  shape,  and  either  perfectly  flat,  or  else  curving 
slightly  inwards  both  at  top  and  at  bottom  *  This  shield  was 
commonly  about  half  the  height  of  a  man,  or  a  little  more ;  it 


'  See    the   woodcut,  p.  449.      The  i  8].)    We  have  bo  evidenee  t 
B^tiaiks  Biipported  their  luve  ahields     AnfiiuiB  did  the  sune. 
with  A  cmtia  soDietimea.    (wiDdnaon,         *  S«e  the  woodmta  on  pp. 
is  the  uithor's  Heroiotut,  toL  iv.  i^  80,  I  4S1. 
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was  often  used  as  a  protection  for  two,*  but  must  have  been 

scanty  for  that  purpose. 

Round  shields  were  conunoner  in  Assyria  than  any  others. 
They  were  used  by  most  of  those  who 
fought  in  chariots, by  the  early  motmrchs' 
personal  attendants,  by  the  cross-belted 
spearmen,  and  by  many  of  the  spearmen 
who  guarded  archers.  In  the  moat  an- 
cient times  they  seem  to  have  been 
universally  made  of  solid  metal,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  small,  perhaps  not 
often  exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  feetand 
a  half,  in  diameter.*  They  were  managed 
by  means  of  a  very  simple  handle,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  shield  at  the  back, 
andfaatened  to  itbystuds  or  nails,  which 
was  not  passed  over  the  arm  but  grasped 
SoMiar  undeimiiiiiig  a  mJ],  by  the  hand. 'The  rim  wBfl  bent  inwards, 
Bheitered  by  gerrbat.  .     c  j  ii  j  .1. 

SO  aa  to  form  a  deep  groove  all  round  the 
edge.  The  material  of  which  these  shields  were  composed  was 
in  some  cases  certainly  bronze  ;^  in  others  it  may  have  been 
iron ;  in  a  few  silver,  or  even  gold.*  Some  metal  shields  were 
perfectly  plain;  others  exhibited  a  number  of  concentric  rings;" 
others  again  were  inlaid  or  embossed  with  tasteful  and  elaborate 
patterns. 

Among  the  later  Assyrians  the  round  metal  shield  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  disused,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
a  wicker  buckler  of  the  same  shape,  with  a  rim  round  the  edge 
made  of  solid  wood  or  of  metal,  and  sometimes  with  a  boss  in 


*  Lajftrd,  Monamtntt,  lit  series.  Pis. 
17,  IS,  20. 

'  The  bronie  shields  found  by  Mr. 
Lsysid  at  Kimrud,  one  of  which  is  re- 
presented in  his  NinerA  oTid  Babylon 
(p.  193),  had  a  diameter  of  21  feet  If 
we  may  trust  the  sculptures,  a  squLIbt 

'  See  woodcut,  p.  439.  The  Greeks 
passed  their  ana  through  the  bar  at 
the  centra  of  the  shield,  and  grasped  a 


i.  p.  306.) 

•  Layard,  JVtnewA  ond  BaijAm,p.  191. 

*  Shields  of  gold  wers  taken  f[iim  tbe 
serrants  of  Hadadeter,  king  of  Zobah 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  David.  Solomon 
made  300  suoh  ahieldi  (1  Kings  x.  17). 
CrtBsus  dedicated  a  golden  shi^d  at  tbe 
temple  of  Amphiareiis  (Herod.  L  £2). 

»•  Supra,  p.  HI. 
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the  centre.*'    The  weight  of  the  metal  shield  must  have  been 
considerable ;  and  this  both  limited  their  size  and  made  it  diffi- 


Souud  Shieldi  or  Targes,  patterned  (KhorHabod). 

cult  to  move  them  with  rapidity.  With  the  change  of  material 
we  perceive  a  decided  increase  of  magnitude;  the  diameter  of 
the  wicker  buckler  being  often  fully  half  the  warrior's  height, 
or  not  much  short  of  three  feet. 

Convex  shields,  gener^ly  of  an  oblong  form,  were  also  in 
common  use  during  the  later 
period,  and  one  kind  is  found 
in  the  very  earliest  sculptures. 
This  is  of  small  dimensions  and 
of  a  clumsy  make,"  Its  curve 
is  slight,  and  it  is  generally 
ornamented  with  a  perpen- 
dicular row  of  spikes  or  teeth, 
in  the  centre  of  which  we  often 
see  the  head  of  a  lion. 

The  convex  shields  of  later 
date  were  very  much  larger 
then  these.  They  were  some-  C^""^  Shield,  with  ueth  (Kimrud). 
times  square  at  bottom  and  rounded  at  top,  in  which  case  they 
were  either  made  of  wickerwork,  or  (apparently)  of  metal" 
These  latter  had  generally  a  boss  in  the  centre,  and  both  this 


"  For  repreaentatioQB  of  round  wicker  I  ita  Bunplest  form  it  given  on  p.  429 
buoklera,  see  pp.  434  and  439.  a  See  above,  pp.  43»  and  440. 

"  A  repreaeutation  of  this  shield  in  | 
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and  the  edge  of  the  shield  were  often  omameated  with  a  row  of 
rosettes  or  rings.  Shields  of  this  shape  were  from  four  to  five  feet 
in  height,  and  protected  the  warrior  from  the  head  to  the  knee. 


Egyptiu]  CtmTBi  Shield,  worn  oa  back.     JLaajrian  ditto  (Eojutijik). 

On  a  march  they  were  often  worn  upon  the  back,  like  tiie 
convex  shield  of  the  Egyptians,  which  they  greatly  resembled. 
The  more  ordinary  con- 
vex shield  was  of  an  oval 
form,  like  the  convex  shield 
of  the  Greeks,^  bat  larger, 
and   with  a  more  promi- 
nent centre   .In  its  greater 
diameter    it     must    often 
have    exceeded  five    feet, 
thongh    no    doubt    some- 
times it  was   smaller.    It 
AMjrian  Convex  ehiaid,  reiwmblitig  th«  QiwIl         ™nerallv  omamented 

(KojTmjik).  °  •' 

with  narrow  bands  round 
the  edge  and  round  the  boss  at  the  centre,  the  space  between 
the  bands  being  fiw|uently  patterned  with  rings  or  otherwise. 
Like  the  other  form  of  convex  shield,  it  could  be  slung  at  the 
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b&ck,'  and  was  so  carried  on  marches,  on  crossiiig  riyers,'  and 
other  similar  occasions. 

The  oflensive  arms  certainly  nsed  by  the  Assyrians  were  the 
bow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  the  mace,  the 
sling,  the  axe  or  hatchet,  and  the  da^er. 
They  may  also  have  occasionally  made  use 
of  iha  javelin,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
among  the  arrows  of  a  quiver.  But  the 
actual  employment  of  this  weapon  in  wax 
has  not  yet  been  found  upon  the  ba^rehefs. 
If  faithfully  represented,  it  must  have  been 
very  short, — scarcely,  if  at  aU,  exceeding 

three  feet*  Quiver,  wi^uro™  and 

...  r.        1  •    3  J        javelin  (Nunnid). 

Assyrian  bows  were  of  two  kinds,  curved 
and  angular.     Compared  with  the  Egyptian,*  and  with  the  bows 
used  by  the  archers  of  the  middle  ages,  they  were  short,  the 
greatest  length  of  the  strung  bow  being  about  four  feet.     They 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  which  in  the 
angular  bow  was  nearly  of  the  same  thick- 
ness throughout,   but  in   the  curved  one 
tapered  gradually   towards  the   two  ex- 
tremities.    At  either  end  was  a  small  knob 
or  batton,  in  the  later  times  often  carved 
into  the  representation  of  a  duck's  head. 
Close  above  this  was  a  notch  or  groove, 
whereby  the  string  was  held  in  place.     The 
mode  of  stringing  was  one  still  frequently  Onmniented  Eml  d  Bow 
practised    in    the    Ea^t.      The    bowman 
stooped,  and  placing  his  right  knee  against  the  middle  of  the  bow 
on  its  inner  side,  pressed  it  downwards,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  two  ends  of  the  bow  upwards  with  his  two  hands.    A  com- 
rade stood  by,  and,  when  the  ends  were  brought  sufficiently 
near,  slipped  the  string  over  the  knob  into  the  groove,  where  it 

'  See  tha  woodcut  od  p.  iSS,  The  Greek  ypieiiiaj,  or  diirt,  was  neail; 

'  lA^ard,  JHonanuntt  of  Ninadt,  2iid  four  feet. 

Serica,  PL  41.    Compare  infra,  p.  4S4,  *  See  WilUnBan,   Ancient  Effj/ptiaai, 

*  The   Roman  pilum  which  u  com-  let  Seriea,  voL  i.  pp.  301,  305. 
mimlj  called  a  javelin,  exceeded  tix  feet. 

VOL.  L  2  a 
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neceasarily  lemained.    The  bend  of  the  "bow,  thus  strung,  was 
slight.    When  fiill  drawil,  however,  it  took  the  shape  of  a  half- 


moon,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  possessed  great  elasticity. 
The  bow  was  known  to  be  full  drawn  when  the  head  of  the  arrow 
touched  the  archer's  left  hand. 


Aajiiaa  Curred  Bow. 

The  Assyrian  angular  how  was  of  smaller  size  than  the  curved 
ona  It  was  not  often  carried  unless  as  a  reserve  by  those  who 
also  possessed  the  larger  and  better  weapon. 


ABajrion  Ai]j;ul&r  Bow. 

Bows  were  but  seldom  unstrung.  When  not  in  use,  they  were 
carried  strung,  the  archer  either  holding  them  by  the  middle 
with  his  left  hand,  or  putting  his  aim  through  Uiem,  and  letting 
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them  rest  upon  his  shoulder,'  or  finally  carrying  them  at  his 
back  in  a  bow-case.    The  bow-case  was  a  portion  of  the  quiver, 
as  frequently  with  the  Greeks,'  and 
held  only  the  lower  half  of  the  bow, 
the  upper  portion  projecting  from  it. 

Quivers  were  carried  by  foot  and 
horse  archers  at  their  backs,  in  a  dia^ 
gonal  position,  so  that  the  arrows  could 
readily  be  drawn  from  them  over  the 
right  shoulder.  They  were  commonly 
slung  in  this  position  by  a  strap  of  their 
own,  attached  to  two  rings,  one  near 
the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom 

of  the  quiver,  which  the  archer  slipped  ^°^^  *>'  can-jing  the  Bow  iu  a 
over  his  left  arm  and  his  head.     Some- 
times, however,  this  strap  seems  to  Iiave  been  wanting,  and 
the  quiver  was  either  thrust  through  one  of  the  cross-belts,  or 


Peculiar  mode  of  carrying  the  Quiver  (KoTiuiji^}. 

attached  by  a  strap  which  passed  horizontally  round  the  body 
a  little  above  the  girdle.^  The  archers  who  rode  in  chariote 
carried  their  quivers  at  the  chariot's  side,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  already  described  and  illustrated.' 


*  Hr.  LajBrd  snys  that  the  warrior 
earned  the  bow  upon  his  ehoulder^ 
"  haftng  first  patned  hi*  head  through 
it."  (mn.ajidtUSmaini.voi.a.p.Zi2.) 
Thia  ma;  bave  been  the  case  Bometimea, 
but  generatlj  both  enda  of  the  bow  are 


Been  on  the  eame  aide  of  the  head. 

'  See  Dietionary  of  Grttlc  and  Soman 
Antiqaitia,  p.  12S,  2nd  edition. 

■  See  the  woodciil,  p.  437. 

*  Supra,  pp,  112  and  111. 

2  a  2 
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The  ornamentation  of  quivers  was  geDeraJly  elaborate.  Ro- 
settes and  bands  constituted  their  most  usual  adornment ;  but 
sometimes  these  gave  place  to  de- 
signs of  a  more  artistic  character, 
as  wild  bulls,  griffins,  and  other 
mythic  figures.  Several  examples 
of  a  rich  type  have  been  already 
^ven  in  the  representationB  of  cha- 
riots," but  none  exhibit  this  pecu- 
liarity. One  further  specimen  of 
a  chariot  quiver  is  therefore  ap- 
pended, which  is  among  the  most 
tasteful  hitherto  discovered. 

The  quivers  of  the  foot  and  horse 
archers  were  less  richly  adorned 
than  those  of  the  bowmen  who  rode 
in  chariots,  hut  still  they  were  in 
aJmost  every  case  more  or  less  pat- 
terned. The  rosette  and  the  band 
here  too  constituted  the  chief  re- 
source of  the  artist,  who,  however, 
often  introduced  with  good  effect 
other  well-known  ornaments,  as  the 
guilloche,  the  boss  and  cross,  the 
zigzag,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  quiver  had  an 
ornamented  rodattached  to  it,  which 
projected  beyond  the  arrows  and 
terminated  in  a  pomegranate  bios- 
somor  other  similarcarving.  To  this 
rod  were  attached  the  rings  which 
received  the  quiver  strap,  a  triple 
tassel  hanging  &om  them  at  the 
Quiver,  of  the  ordinuy  character,   point  of  attachment.   The  strap  W8fi 

probably  of  leather,  and  appears  to  have  been  twisted  oe  plaited. 

■•  Supra,  pp.  412,  414,  and  410. 
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It  ifl  uncertain  whether  the  material  of  the  quivers  was  wood 
or  metal.  As,  however,  no  remains  of  quivers  have  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  ruins,  while  helmets,  shields,  daggers 
spear-heade,  and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in  tolerable 
abundance,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  they  were  of  the 
more  &a^e  sulsstance,  which  would  account  for  their  destruc- 


with  prujectmg  rod  (KhoreaLudj. 


tion.    In  this  case  their  ornamentation  may  have  been  either 

by  carving  or  painting,'  the  bosses  and  rosettes  being  perhaps  in 

some  cases  of  metal,  mother  of-pearl,  or 

ivory.     Ornaments  of  this  kind  were  / 

discovered  by  hundreds  at  Nimrud  in  a 

chamber  which  contained  arms  of  many 

descriptions?     Quivers  have  in  some 

cases  a  curious  rounded  head,  which 

seems  to  have  been  a  lid  or  cap  used 

for  covering  the  arrows.*     They  have 

also,  occasionally,  instead  of  this,  a  kind    '^^^ 

of  bag  *  at  their  top,  which  falls  back-       A«j-rian  covered  Quivers 
wards,  and  is  ornamented  with  tassels.  '  °^™'^   '' 

Both  these  constructions,  however,  are  exceptional,  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  quivers  being  open,  and  having  the  feathered 
ends  of  the  arrows  projecting  from  tbem. 


'  Id  tbe  EhDraBbod  sculptured  the 
quivers  not  unfrequently  showed  traces 
of  paint.  The  colour  waa  sometimea  red, 
Bometimea  blue.      (See  pp.  363,  364.) 

'  lijard,  JViWwft  and  5aiyion,  p.  177. 


in  this  position.  The  quiver,  of  which  it 

was  the  top,  must  also  hsve  l>een  round. 

<  Possibly  this  bftg  may  be  the  upper 

part  of  a  low-case  attached  to  the  quiver, 

'  '  '    being  made  of  a  fleiible  material. 


*  The  lid  wui  probably  attached  to  the      fell  back  when  the   bov  wna  removed. 


back  of  the  quiver  by  a  hinge,  and  n 


Such   I 


oonstmction  wui  c 
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There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  Asayima  arrows  except 
their  perfect  finish  and  completeness  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
excellence  of  such  a  weapon.  The  shafl  was  thin  and  straight, 
and  was  probably  of  reed,  or  of  some  light  and  tough  wood.* 
The  head  was  of  metal,'  either  of  bronze  or  iron,  and  was 
genei-allj  diamond-shaped,  like  a  miniature  spear-head.  It  was 
flattish,  and  for  greater  strength  had  commonly  a  strongly 
raised  line  down  the  centre.  The  lower  end  was  hollowed,  and 
the  shaft  was  inserted  into  it    The  notching  and  feathering 


Arrow-heads  (Nimnid  and  KoyuDJik). 


of  the  shaft  were  carefully  attended  to.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
three  feathers  were  used,  as  by  ourselves  and  by  the  Egyptians,^ 
or  two  only,  as  by  many  nations.  The  fact  that  we  never  see 
more  than  two  feathers  upon  the  monuments  cannot  be  con- 


•  Mr.  Lttyard'g  conjecture  that  the 
numerouH  iron  roda  which  ha  discovered 
ttt  Nimrud  were  "ahafla  ot  KTOtre," 
{Kinevtk  and  BahyloH,  p.  194]  doea  Dot 
seem  to  me  very  happy.  The  bumishjliff 
of  arrows  mentioned  in  Scripture  almost 
certsinl;  alludes  to  the  points.  There  is 
Do  evidencs  that  such  clumsy  and  incoa- 
venient  thinga  as  metal  shafts  were  ever 
used  by  an;  nation. 

■  A  lew  stone  arTow.beada  have  been 
found  in  the  ABflyrian  ruins.  They  are 
penr-sbaped  and  of  fine  flint,  chipped 


to  form.    The  metal  airow-! 
a  few  instancee  barbed. 
'  Wilkinson,  ml.  i.  p.  309. 


Flint  Arrow-head  (Nimrud), 
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sidered  decisive,  since  the  Assyrian  artiste,  from  their  email 
knowledge  of  perspective,  would  have  been  unable  to  represent 
all  three  feathers.  So  for  as  we  can  judge  from  the  representa- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  the  feathers  were  glued  to  the  wood 


Afflyrian  Arrow. 

exactly  as  they  are  with  ourselves.  The  notch  was  somewhat 
large,  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  shaft^-a  construction 
rendered  necessary  by  the  thickness  of  the  bowstring,  which  was 
seldom  less  than  that  of  tlie  arrow  itself. 

The  mode  of  drawing  the  bow  was  peculiar.  It  was  drawn 
neither  to  the  ear,  nor  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  shoulder.  In 
the  older  sculptures  the  hand  that  draws  it  is  represented  in  a 
curiously  cramped  and  unnatural  position,'  which  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be 
true  to  nature.  But 
in  the  later  bas-re- 
liefs greater  accuracy  ^-"-K^-,       ">rH  \  /?>.^ 

.  to  have  been  ^^"'''^      ^a,       ^^^'^^^*isv^&»-. 


attained,   and   there       /^  /m><:;<<^^S^^^^'^ 

we  probably  see  the 
exact  mode  in  which    , 
the  shooting  was  ac- 
tually managed.  The 

,         ,  Mode  of  drawing  Uie  Bow  (Koruujik). 

arrow  was  taken  be-  ^    j    j  - 

low  the  feathers  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand, 
the  forefinger  bent  down  upon  it  in  the  way  represented  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut,  and  the  notch  being  then  placed  upon 
the  string,  the  arrow  was  drawn  backwards  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  only,  the  remaining  three  fingers  taking  no  part  in 
the  operation.  The  bow  was  grasped  by  the  left  hand  between 
the  fingers  and  the  muscle  of  the  thumb,  the  thumb  itself 
being  raised,  and  the  arrow  made  to  pass  between  it  and  the 
bow,  by  which  means  it  was  kept  in  place  and  prevented  from 

■  Supra,  p.  429. 
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slipping.  The  arrow  was  then  drawn  till  the  cold  metal  head 
touched  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  upon  which  the  right 
hand  quitted  its  hold,  and  the  shaft  sped  on  iia  way.     To  save 


Guard  wom  b;  an  Archer  (Koyonjik). 

the  left  arm  from  being  bruised  or  cut  by  the  bowstring,  a 
guard,  often  simply  yet  effectively  ornamented,  was  placed 
upon  it,  at  one  end  passing  round  the  thumb  and  at  the  other 
round  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow. 

The  Assyrians  had  two  kinds  of  spears,  one  a  comparatively 
short  weapon,  varying  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  with 
which  they  armed  a  portion  of  their  foot  soldiers,  the  other  a 
weapon  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  which  was  carried  by  most  of 


Bronze  Spear-head  from  Kimrud. 

their  cavalry.^  The  shaft  seems  in  bot^  cases  to  have  been 
of  wood,  and  the  bead  was  certainly  of  metal,  either  bronze 
or  iron.^  It  was  most  usually  diamond-shaped,  but  sometimes 
the  side  angles  were  rounded  off,  and  the  contour  became  that 
of  an  elongated  pear.  In  other  instances,  the  jambs  of  the 
spear-head  were  exceedingly  short,  and  the  point  long  and 
tapering.  The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  was  sometimes  weighted,' 

'  See  above,  pp.  425  and  126.  I  and  Sab.  p.  194,) 

'Both  bronze  and  iroQ  spear-heads        '  See  the  illkuLmtioQ  OQ  p.  43  4. 
were  fouad  at  Nimrud.     fLayord,  Ain.  | 
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aDd  it  WBB  often  carved  into  some  ornamental  form,  as  a  fir-cone 
or  a  pomegranate  blossom,  while  in  the  earlier  timea  it  was 
further  occasionally  adorned  with  streamers.    The  spear  of  the 


■^fj?" 


Spear-heads,  from  the  Sculpturei. 


Assyrians  seems  never  to  bave  been  thrown,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  but  was  only  used  to  thrust  wiih,  as  a  pike. 

The  common  sword  of  the  Assyrians  waa  a  short  straight 
weapon,  like  the  sword  of  the  I^ptians,  or  the  adnaces  of  the 
Persians.*  It  was  worn  at  the  left 
side,  generally  slung  by  a  belt  of 
its  own  which  was  passed  over  the 
right  shoulder,  but  sometimes  thrust 
through  the  girdle  or  (apparently) 
through  the  armour.'  It  had  a  short  OmamBnWH^^e^d,ortS>.crf 
rounded  handle,  more  or  less  orna- 
mented, but  without  any  cross-bar  or  guard,*  and  a  short  blade 
which  tApered  gradually  from  the  handle  to  the  point.  The 
swordsman  commonly  thrust  with  his  weapon,  hut  he  could  cut 


*  BeprasentBtions  of  the  Pendan  ad- 
tuuxi  will  be  given  io  a  future  Tolume, 
The  reader  may  likewise  coiuult  the 
author's  Bendolvt,  vol.  It.  pp.  52,  53. 

•  BottA,  ilonumtnt  dt  Ntatve,  vol.  ii 

'  Mr.  Layard  eaja  (Ninnth  and  tli 
Semaitu,  vuL  iL  p.  298)  chat  th«  iwordi 


had  often  a  croes-bar  made  of  two  lioiu' 
heads,  wiUi  part  of  the  Deck  and  shoul- 
den.  But  a  careful  eianiinaljan  of  the 
moDumeate,  or  even  of  Ur.  lAysnl'l 
own  drawing^  will  (I  think)  convince 
anj  one  that  the  ornament  in  question 
is  part  of  the  sheath.  It  is  never  seen 
on  a  diBwn  sword. 
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with  it  likewise,  for  it  was  with  this  ann  that  the  Aa^rian 
warrior  was  wont  to  decapitate  his  fallen  enemy.  The  sheath  of 


Sheathed  Sword  (Kojimjik). 

the  sword  was  almost  always  tastefully  designed,  and  sometimes 
possessed  artistic  excellence  of  a 
high  order.  The  favourite  termi- 
nal ornament  consisted  of  two  lions 
clasping  one  another,  with  their 
heads  averted  and  their  mouths 
i^pQ.  Above  this,  patterns  in 
Ornamental  Handle  of  longer  Sword  excellent  taste  usually  adomed  the 
scabbard,  which  moreover  exhi- 
bited occasionally  groups  of  figures,  sacred  trees,  and  other 
mythological  objects. 

Instead  of  the  short  sword,  the  earlier  warriors  bad  a  weapon 
of  a  considerable  length.  This  was  invariably  slung  at  the  side 
by  a  cross-belt  passing  over  the  shoulder.  In  its  ornamentation 
it  closely  resembled  the  later  short  sword,  but  its  hilt  was 
longer  and  more  tasteful. 

One  or  two  instances  occur  where  the  sword  of  an  Assyrian 
warrior  is  represented  as  cur\-ed  slightly.  The  sheath  in  these 
cases  is  plain,  and  terminates  in  a  button. 


jcy^ 


Asgfriaa  Curved  Sword  (Khorsabad). 


The  Assyrian  mace  was  a  short  thin  weapon,  and  must  either 
have  been  made  of  a  very  tough  wood,  or — and  this  is  more 
probable — of  metal.  It  had  an  ornamented  head,  which  -was 
sometimes  very  beautifully  modelled,  and  generally  a  strap  or 
string  at  the  lower  end,  by  which  it  could  be  grasped  wiUi 
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greater  firmness.     Foot  archers  frequently  carried  it  in  battle, 

especially  those  who  were  in  close  attendance  upoil  the  king's 

person.    It  seems,  however,  not 

.to  have  been  often  used  as  a 

warlike  weapon  until  the  time  of 

the  latest  sculptures,  whea  we  see 

it  wielded,  generally  with  both 

hands,  by  a  certain  number  of 

the   combatants.'      In   peace  it 

was  very  commonly  borne  by  the 

royal   attendants,  and  it   seems 

also   to  have   been    among  the 

weapons  used  by  the   monarch 

himself,  for  whom  it  ia  constantly 

carried  by  one  of  those  yrho  wait 

most  closely  upon  bis  person. 

The  battle&xe  was  a  weapon 
but  rarely  employed  by  the  As- 
syrians. It  is  only  in  the  very 
latest  sculptures  and  in  a  very 
few  instances  that  we  find  axes  re-  'jjfji — 
presented  as  used  by  the  warriors  Uaces,  from  the  Sculptuo 
for  any  other  purpose  besides  the 
felling  of  trees.    Where  they  are  [  ^ 

seen  in  use  gainst  the   enemy,  '  ' 

the  handle  is  short,  the  head 
somewhat  large,  and  the  weapon 
wielded  with  one  hand.  Battle- 
axes  had  heads  of  two  kinds. 
Some  were  made  with  two  blades, 
like  the  bipennis  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  labra  of  the  Lydians  and 
Carians ;'  others  more  nearly  resembled  the  weapons  used  by 


c^ 


ABBjrian  Battleaxes  (EoTunjik). 


'  See  LBjard's  MontanenU,  Sad  S«riea, 

*  See  Fellaws'  Lyda,  p.  75,  ttod  PI.  S5, 
HgB.  4  and  5.  A  two-hwded  axe  is 
Ukewiae  repnneiited  in  come  yery  eariy 
jonlpturea,  nippcsad  to  be  ScTthic,  found 


Ijy  M.  Tauar  in  Cnppadoc 
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our  own  knights  in  the  middle  ages,  having  a  single  blade,  and 
a  mere  omafbental  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  hail. 

The  dagger  was  worn  by  the  Assyrian  kings  at  almost  all 
times  in  their  ^rdles,  and  was  further  often  assigned  to  the 


Handle  of  Dagger,  nith  chuu 


mythic  winged  beings,  hawk-headed  or  human-headed,  #hicb 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  sculptures ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  seldom  carried  by  subjects*  It  had  commonly  a 
straight  handle,  slightly  concave,  and  very  richly  chased, 
exhibiting  the  usual  Assyrian  patterns,  rosettes,  chevnms, 
guilloches,  pine-cones,  and  the  like.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
was  still  more  artistically  shaped,  being  cast  into  the  form  of  a 
horse's  bead  and  neck.  In  this  case  there  was  occasionally  a 
chain  attached  at  one  end  to  the  horse's  chin,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  which,  passing  outside  the  hand, 
would  give  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  weapon.  The  sheaths  of 
daggers  seem  generally  to  have  been  plwi,  or  nearly  so,  but 
occasionally  they  terminated  in  the  head  of  an  animal,  from 
whose  mouth  depended  a  tassel. 

Though  the  Assyrian  troops  were  not  marshalled  by  the  aid 
of  standards,  like  the  Roman  and  the  Egyptian,  yet  still  a  kind 


*  I  diatjngfoieh  between  the  dagger 
and  the  sbort  aword.  The  plmce  of  the 
former  a  on  tbe  right  ade ;  and  it  is 
worn  iDTariaUy  in  the  girdle.  The 
place  of  the  latter  is  b;  the  left  hip,  uid 
it  hangs  nlmost  oinayB  from  a  croea-belt. 
When  Ur.  Layard  saji  that  "tbe  dagger 
appear*  to  have  been  carritd  by  aU,  both 
in  time  of  peace  and  war"  llfinevA  and 
iu  Jtanaira,  toI.  ii.  p.  342],  he  muit  be 


understood  ai  not  making  Uiia  distioc- 

Tbo  only  place,  ao  far  as  I  know, 
nhere  a  subject  carries  a  dagger,  is  on 
the  Blab  represented  by  Mr,  Layani  in 
hia  lat  Series  of  MonuoiaiU,  PI.  ^> 
where  it  is  borne  by  one  of  the  royal 
attendant*  In  PI.  31,  the  bunterwlio 
bears  two  daggers  in  his  girdle  in  un- 
doubtedly the  monarch  hinoelL 
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of  stand&rd  is  occasionally  to  be  recognised  in  the  ba3-relief& 
This  consists  of  a  pole  of  no  great  height,  fixed  upright  at  the 
front  of  a  chariot,  between  the  cha- 
rioteer and  the  -warrior,  and  carrying 
at  the  top  a  circular  frame,  within 
which  are  artistic  representations  of 
gods  or  sacred  animals.  Two  bidls, 
back  to  back,  either  trotting  or  run- 
ning at  speed,  are  a  favourite  device. 
Above  them  sometimes  stands  a 
figure  in  a  homed  cap,  shooting  his 
arrows  against  the  enemy.  Occa.  Sh«ith»  of  D^ggen.  (N^ 
sionally  only  one  bull  is  represented, 
and  tbe  archer  shoots  standing  upon 
the  bull's  back."  Below  the  circular 
framework  are  minor  omatnente,  as 
hons'  and  bulls'  heads,  or  streamers 
adorned  with  tassels." 

We  do  not  obtain  much  informa- 
tion &om  the  monuments  with  re- 
spect to  the  military  organisation  or 
the  tactics  of  the  Assyrians.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  first  period  in 
military  roatteis,  when  men  fight  in 
a  confused  mass  of  mingled  horse, 
foot,  and  chariots,  heavy-armed  and 
light-armed  spearmen,  archers,  and 
dingers,  each  stajiding  and  moving 
as  mere  chance  may  determine.  It  is 
even  certain  that  they  had  advanced 

beyond  the  second  period,  when  the  A«^»i«i  standard  (Khormboa). 
phalanx  order  of  battle  is  adopted,  the  confused  mass  being  re- 
placed by  a  single  serried  body  presenting  its  best  armed  troops 


"  See  Hr.  lAjsrd's  SfoavmaUt,  1st  I 
Serie^  PI.  1  i.  Compare  Ninevth  and  itt 
Btmaiiu,  ToL  ii.  p.  317.  | 


'  MomtmnO*,  Ist  Serica,  PU.  14  and 
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to  the  «iemy,  and  keeping  in  the  rear,  to  add  their  weight 
to  the  chaige,  the  weaker  and  more  imperfectly  protected.  It 
was  not  really  left  for  Cyazares  the  Mede  to  "  be  the  first  to 
OE^anise  an  Asiatic  aiiuy — to  divide  the  troops  into  companies 
and  form  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the  archera,  and  the 
cavalry."*  The  Assyrian  troops  were  organised  in  this  way, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  on  whose  sculptures 
we  find,  in  the  first  place,  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  march 
unaccompanied  by  infantry  ;'  secondly,  engagements  where 
cavalry  only  are  acting  against  the  enemy ;'  thirdly,  long  lines 
of  spearmen  on  foot  marching  in  double  file,  and  sometimes 
divided  into  companies  ;*  and,  fourthly,  archere  drawn  up 
together,  but  similarly  divided  into  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  its  own  uniform.*  We  also  meet  with  a  corps  of 
pioneers,  wearing  a  uniform  and  armed  only  with  a  hatchet,* 
and  with  bodies  of  slingers,  who  are  all  armed  and  clothed 
alike.^  If,  In  the  battles  and  the  sieges  of  this  time,  the  troops 
seem  to  be  to  a  great  extent  confused  together,  we  may  account 
for  it  partly  by  the  inability  of  the  Assyrian  artists  to  represent 
bodies  of  troops  in  perspective,^  partly  by  their  not  aiming  at  an 
actual,  but  rather  at  a  typical  representation  of  events,*  and 
partly  also  by  their  fondness  for  representing,  not  the  prepara- 
tion for  battle  or  its  first  shock,  but  the  rout  and  Sight  of  the 
enemy  and  their  own  hasty  pursuit  of  them. 

The  wars  of  the  Assyiians,  like  those  of  ancient  Rome,  con- 
sisted of  annual  inroads  idto  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 


'  Herod.  L  lOS  ^  npuroi  tXixurt  Kari 
riXta  To^t  it  ri  'Afljr,  ml  rpQrn 
Ii^aft  X'V''  itirrevt  tlfat,  rail  n 
aiyjioipiipem   lol  TflVf  Irriat,    koI  roiVt 

6/ioiiiit  irari^upiUra, 

'  Lajard,  MoaummU  of  Nintteh,  let 
Serieo,  Pl>.  80  and  81. 

•  Ibid.  2iid  Serio,  Pis.  37  and  38. 
'  Ibid,  Irt  Series  PL  69. 

'  Ibid.  2nd  Series,  PL  20. 

•  Ibid.  iBt  Series,  PL  76. 

'  Ibid.  2Dd  Sariea,  Ph.  20  ud  21. 

•  The  AssTriuu  in  their  twUle-Boeiiea 
□erer  rBpreeent  ft  long  TOir  of  men  in 
l>er«pectJTe.  Their  powsn  in  this  raspect 


ore  limited  to  two  men,  or  at  the  utnoet 
three.  Where  alongerrow  ia  attempted, 
each  It  aenij  im  the  head  ot  tba  Mher, 
and  all  are  repreaented  as  of  the  aame 

'  e^.  the  Aaspiaa  repreeentAtion  of 
a  eiege  is  a  aort  ot  history  of  the  siege. 
The  varijius  parta  oE  the  attack  and 
defenoe,  together  with  the  Hurrenderand 
the  carrying  aw^  of  the  c^>liTea,  are 
all  represented  in  one  scene.  It  ii  not 
improbable  that  each  of  the  diflfarent 
oorpa  nho  took  part  in  the  various 
sttads  i«  TepreMtited  by  a  lew  men. 
Hanoe  an  q^nuent  oonfusion. 
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repeated  year  after  year,  till  the  enemy  was  exbausted,'8ued 
for  peace,  and  admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the  more  powerful 
nation.  The  king  in  person  usually  led  forth  his  army,  in 
spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  mountain  passes  were  opened, 
and,  crossing  his  own  borders,  invaded  some  one  or  other  of  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  monarch  himself  invariably  rode  forth 
in  his  chariot,  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes,  and  with  the  tiara 
upon  his  head ;  he  was  accompanied  by  numerous  attendants, 
and  generally  preceded  and  followed  by  the  spearmen  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  and  a  detachment  of  horse-archers.  Conspicuous 
among  the  attendants  were  the  charioteer  who  managed  the 
reins,  and  the  parasol-bearer,  commonly  a  eunuch,  who,  stand- 
ing in  the  chariot  behind  the  monarch,  held  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty  over  his  head,  A  bow-bearer,  a  quiver- bearer,  and 
a  mace-bearer  were  usually  also  in  attendance,  walking  before 
or  behind  the  chariot  of  the  king,  who,  however,  did  not  often 
depend  for  arms  wholly  upon  them,  but  carried  a  bow  in  his 
left  hand,  and  one  or  more  arrows  in  his  right,  while  he  bad  a 
further  store  of  the  latter  either  in  or  outside  his  chariot  Two 
or  three  led  horses  were  always  at  hand,  to  famish  a  means  of 
escape  in  any  difficulty.  The  army,  marshalled  in  its  several 
corps,  in  part  preceded  the  royal  cortige,  in  part  followed  at  a 
little  distance  behind  it."  On  entering  the  enemy's  country,  if  a 
wooded  tract  presented  itself,  the  corps  of  pioneers  was  thrown 
out  in  advance,  and  cleared  away  the  obstructions.  When  a  river 
was  reached  too  deep  to  he  forded,  the  horses  were  detached  from 
the  royal  and  other  chariots  by  grooms  and  attendants ;  the  cha- 
riots themselves  were  embarked  upon  boats  and  rowed  across 
the  stream ;  while  the  horses,  attached  by  ropes  to  a  post  near  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  swam  after  it.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were 
similarly  drawn  across  by  tiieir  riders.  The  troops,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  the  attendants,  a  very  numerous  body,  swam 
the  stream,  generally  upon  inflated  skins,"  which  they  placed 


»  Compars  tike  Peralu)  pntottce  (Ho-  1  diapeiua  witb  the  support  of  b  akin. 
rod.  TiL  40 ;  Q.  Curt  iU.  S).  Instaocea,    howsver,    do   oocur.      (Sea 

"  It  ia  TBry  uldom  that  we  find  s  Lsjaxd,  JfonununU,  let  Senear  Pla.  16 
■wimmer  ra|ireaeiited  ■■  bold  enough  to  I  Mid  33.) 
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under  them,  holding  the  neck  in  their  left  hand,  and  sometimes 
increasing  the  inflation  as  they  went  by  applying  ihe  orifice  at 
_  the  top  of  the  neck  to 

their  mouths.  We  have  no 
direct  evidence  as  to  tJie 
mode  in  which  the  baggage 
of  an  army,  which  must 
have  been  very  consider- 
able, was  conveyed,  eitiier 
along  the  general  line  of 
route,  or  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cross  a  river. 
We  may  conjecture  that 
-  —  -  in  the  latter  case  it  was 

Soldl„»i»»»8.M,.,(K.j,mjlB.  p„t.Hyp,,^„p„„,^ 

supported  on  inflated  skins,  such  as  those  which  conveyed 
stones  from  distant  quarries  to  be  used  in  the  Assyrian  build- 
ings.^ In  the  former,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  con- 
veyance was  chiefly  by  beasts  of  burthen,  camels  and  asses,  as 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  imaged.*  Carts  may  have 
been  used  to  some  extent;  since  they  were  certainly  employed 
to  convey  back  to  Assyria  the  spoil  of  the  conquered  nations.* 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the  army  generally  was  provided 
with  tents  or  not.  Possibly  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  may  have 
bivouacked  in  the  open  field,  unless  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  shelter  in  towns  or  vUlagee  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Tents,  however,  were  certainly  provided  for  the  monarch  and 
his  suite.  Like  the  tents  of  the  Romans,  these  appear  to  have 
been  commonly  pitched  within  a  fortified  enclosure,  which  was 
of  an  oval  shape.^    They  were  disposed  in  rows,  and  were  all 


'  See  die  n^r««eaUtioti,  p.  338. 

'  Judith  u.  17  :  "  And  he  took  eamdt 
and  OMCi  far  their  carrUges,  a  veir  great 
number,  and  aheep,  and  oieo,  uidgmta, 
without  number,  for  thdr  provisioii." 

I  hare  given  elsewhere  m;  Teasona 
[Brrodotui,  vol.  L  p.  215,  note  *,  let  edi- 
tion) for  regarding  the  book  of  JudiUi 
Bs  a  post-Aleiandruie  work,  and  there- 
fore aa  no  real  anUtority  on  ABS^rian 


history  or  customs.  But  the  writsr  had 
a  good  aoquaintanee  witii  Oriental  man- 
ners in  general,  which  are  and  almji 
have  been  remarkably  widespread  and 
pennanent.  He  may.  therafora,  fairiy  be 
used  to  Gil  out  a  sketch  of  Asayria. 

■  See  pp.  234  and  S43. 

'  Ht.  ikyard  was  at  firat  indined  to 
regard  these  encloaunB  aa  "  castles,"  or 
"wtUeddttea"  (Jfannnunti,  iBtScrics, 
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nearly  aimilar  in  construction  and  form,  the  royal  tent  being 
perhaps  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  certun  amount  of 
ornamentation  and  by  a  alight 
superiority  of  size.  The  ma- 
terial used  ior  the  covering  was 
probably  felt"  All  the  tents 
were  made  open  to  the  sky  in 
the  centre,  but  closed  in  at 
either  extremity  with  a  curious 
a^nicircolar  top.  The  two  tops 
were  of  unequal  size.  Inter- 
nally, either  both  of  them,  or 
at  any  rate  tiie  larger  ones, 
were  supported  by  a  cenlaal 
pole,  which  threw  out  branches 
is  different  directions  resem- 
bling the  branches  of  a  tree  or 
the  spokes  of  a  parasol.  Some- 
times the  vtiMB  of  the  tent 
had  likewise  the  support  of 
poles,  which  were  kept  in  place 
by  ropes  passed  obliquely  from 
the  top  of  each  to  the  ground 
in  front  of  them,  and  then 
fiimly  secured  by  pegs.  Each 
tent  had  a  door,  square-headed, 
which  was  placed  at  the  side, 
near  the  end  which  had  the 
smaller  covering.  The  furni- 
ture of  tents  consisted  of  tables. 


Bojal  Tent  (Koyunjik). 


aj^ 


n 


Ordinary  Tent  (EojnmjEk). 


srior  of  Tent  ;lCi)yuQJik). 

couches,  footstools,  and  domestic  utensils  of  various  kinds. 


Pis.  es  and  77  ;  2iid  SeriM,  PU.  24, 36, 
audSO).  ButinhiaktaetworkfJVuictiei 
and  Babglon,  p.  2S0,}  he  takes  the  Tiew 
■dcpted  in  the  text,  that  they  are  really 
"fortifiad  camps,  and  not  citie*."  No 
one  will  heotate  to  admit  this  concln- 
sion  who  comparee  with  the  eDclooures 
the  aotusJ  plan  of  a  walled  city  (Badaca) 
in  PL  la  of  Ur.  Layord's  ifonlBMMt*, 
VOL.  I. 


*  Felt  WM  itied  by  the  Scythians  for 
ttidr  tent-eoverings  (Herod,  iv.  78, 7G) ;  aa 
it  is  by  the  Calmucks  at  the  preeent  ds;. 
It  ia  one  of  the  dmpleit  of  manufacturea, 
and  would  readily  take  the  munding 
form  whidiiaao  remaAaUe  in  tlie  toofs 
of  the  Asayriall  tMlts. 

2  n 
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Within  the  fortified  enclosure,  but  outside  the  tents,  were  the 
chariot  and  horaes  of  the  monarch,  an  altar  where  sacrifice 
could  be  made,  and  a  number  of  animals  suitable  for  food,  as 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats* 

It  appears  that  occasionally  the  advance  of  the  troops  was 
along  a  road.'  Ordinarily,  however,  they  found  no  such  con- 
venience, but  had  to  press  forward  through  woods  and  over 
mountains  as  they  best  could.  Whatever  the  obstructions,  the 
chanot  of  the  monarch  was  in  some  way  or  other  conveyed 
across  them,  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
always  remained,  as  he  is  represented,  seated  in  it.     Probably 


lupportod  bj  men 

be  occasionally  dismounted,  and  made  use  of  one  of  the  led 
horses  by  which  he  was  always  accompanied,  while  some- 
times he  even  condescended  to  proceed  on  foot*  The  use  of 
palanquins  or  litters  seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Assyrians,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  veiy  ancient  in  Asia ; 


'  The«  m  often  represented  in  the 
baft-relieh.  {See  Layttrd,  itftmtifnend, 
2nd  Series,  Pis.  SI  sad  36.  Compare 
the  pansage  from  Judith  above  quoted, 
p.  M4,  note'.) 

'  A  road  seemB  to  be  intended  in  the 
baa-relief  ofwhiehMr.  Lftynrd  hu  given 
a  repraeentAtion  in  hie  Monumattt  of 
IfintrA,  iBt  Series,  PI.  81.  Aocording 
to  the  rendering  of  3ir  H.  KawliasoD, 


Tigkth-Pileeer  I.  calls  hinuelf  "Qie 
opener  of  the  roads  of  the  countiieL" 
(Iiueriptum,  p.  30,  §  U.) 

*  The  probabilitiea  of  the  case  alone 
would  justify  these  ooncluaions,  which 
are  furUier  supported  by  the  InsmptiDns 
{/rttmpiiiB  of  Tiglath-Piiaer  I.  p.30, 
S  viii.  ;  JimrnaX  of  AtiaiK  SociOg,  Tol. 
lii,  pp.  139, 140,  kc),  and  byat  leasteoa 
bas-relief  (see  the  above  repreeentataoo). 
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l)ut  the  king  was  sometimes  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  seated 
on  his  throne,  in  the  way  that  we  see  the  enthroned  gods  borne 
in  many  of  the  sculptures  * 

The  first  object  in  entering  a  country  waa  to  fight,  if  possible, 
a  pitched  battle  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Assyrians  were 
always  confident  of  victory  in  such  an  encounter,  being  better 
armed,  better  disciplined,  and  perhaps  of  stronger  frames  than 
any  of  their  neighbours."  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  bow 
their  armies  were  drawn  up,  or  how  the  troops  were  handled  in 
an  engagement ;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  most  cases,  after  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  resistance,  the  enemy  broke  and  fied,  some- 
times throwing  away  his  arms,  at  other  times  fighting  as  be 
retired,  always  vigorously  pursued  both  by  horse  and  foot,  and 
sometimes  driven  headlong  into  a  river.^  Quarter  was  not 
very  often  given  in  a  battla  The  barbarous  practice  of  re- 
warding those  who  carried  back  to  camp  the  heads  of  foemen 
prevailed ;  and  this  led  to  the  massacre  in  many  cases  even 
of  the  wounded,  the  disarmed,  and  the  unresisting,  though 
occasionally  quarter  was  given,  more  especially  to  generals 
and  other  leading  personages  whom  it  was  of  importance  to 
take  alive.  Even  while  the  engagement  continued,  it  would 
seem  that  soldiers  might  quit  the  ranks,  decapitate  a  fallen 
foe,  and  carry  off  his  head  to  the  rear,  without  incurring 
any  reproof;^  and  it  is  certun  that,  so  soon  as  the  engage- 
ment was  over,  the  whole  array  turned  to  beheading  the  fallen, 
using  for  this  purpose  the  short  sword  which  almost  every 
warrior  carried  at  his  left;  side.  A  few,  unable  to  obtain 
heads,  were  forced  to  be  content  with  gathering  the  spoils 
of  the  slain  and  of  the  fled,  especially  their  arms,  such  as 
quivers,  bows,  helmets,  and  the  like;  while  their  more  for- 
tunate  comrades,  proceeding  to   an   appointed   spot  in  the 


'lMjaiA,Monvm4iM,lttSaiiit,¥l6i 
Mr.  Foi  TJbot  ■!-— —  ~i-~— i"-  ' 


iiiKriptioD  of  Sennacherib  {Joumai  of 
Atiadc  SoeUty,  toL  lis.  pp.  151,  1G3, 
nSftc);  butSir&.IUvIiiuondaeanot 


tllow  this  truulation. 

■•  See  p.  239. 

'  LtjanI,    ifonumaib,    2uil    Series 
PI.  IS. 

'  3«e   pBrticukrlf   Lajird's   Mmtit- 
mrafi,  lit  Series,  Fl.  70. 
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rear,'  exhibited  the  tokens  of  their  valour,  or  of  their  good 
luck,  to  the  royal  scribes,  who  took  an  exact  account  of  the 
amount  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed. 

When  the  enemy  could  no  longer  resist  in  the  open  field,  he 
usually  fied  to  his  strongholds.  Almost  all  the  nations  with 
whom  the  AsBynans  waged  their  wars  poaseesed  fortified  cities, 
or  castles,  which  seem  to  have  been  places  constructed  with  a 
good  deal  of  skill,  and  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  strength. 


Fortified  Place  belonging  to  od  eoem;  of  the  Afflyri&ni  (Nimrud). 


According  to  the  representations  of  the  sculptures,  they  were 
all  nearly  similar  in  character,  the  defences  consisting  of  high 
battlemented  walls,  pierced  with  loopholes  or  windows  towards 
their  upper  part,  and  fianked  at  intervals  along  their  whole 
course  by  towers.  Often  they  possessed  two  or  more  enceintes, 
which  in  the  bas-reliefs  are  represented  one  above  the  other; 
and  in  these  cases  the  outermost  circuit  was  sometimes  a  mere 
plun  continuous  wall,  as  in  the  above  woodcut.  They  were 
entered  by  large  gateways,  most  commonly  arched,  and  closed 
by  two  huge  gates  or  doors,  which  completely  filled  up  the 
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apertora     Oocaedonally,  however,  the  gateways  were  square- 
headed,  as  in  the  subjoined  illustra- 
tion, where  there  occurs,  moreover, 
a  veiy  curious  ornamentation  of  the 
battlements.* 

These  fortified  places  the  Assyriana 
attacked  in  three  principal  ways. 
Sometimes  they  endeavoured  to  take 
them  by  escalade,  advancing  for  this 
purpose  a  number  of  long  ladders 
agunst  different  parts  of  the  walls, 
thus  distracting  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion  and  seeking  to  find  a  weak  point. 
Up  the  ladders  proceeded  companies 
of  spearmen  and  archers  in  combina-  °^™y  '^  C""«  (Koyunjik). 
tion,  the  spearmen  invariably  taking  the  lead,  since  their  large 
shields  afforded  them  a  protection  which  archers  advancing  in 
file  up  a  ladder  could  not  have.  Meanwhile  from  below  a  cod- 
Btaut  discharge  was  kept  up  by  bowmen  and  slingers,  the 
former  of  whom  were  generally  protected  by  the  gerrhon  or 
high  wicker  shield,  held  in  front  of  them  by  a  comrade.  The 
besieged  endeavoured  to  dislodge  and  break  the  ladders,  which 
are  often  represented  in  fragmente  ;**  or,  failing  in  this  attempt, 
sought  by  hurling  down  large  stones,  and  by  discharges  from 
their  bows  and  slings,  to  precipitate  and  destroy  their  assailants. 
If  finally  they  were  unable  by  these  means  to  keep  the  Assyrians 
from  reaching  the  topmost  rounds  of  the  ladders,  they  had  re- 
course to  their  spears,  and  man  to  man,  spear  to  spear,  and 
shield  to  shield,  they  still  struggled  to  defend  themselves.  The 
ABsyriana  always  represent  the  sieges  which  they  conduct  as 
terminating  successfully ;  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  in 


*  Hr.  Lajard  ragards  tliit  arnunenta^ 
tion  u.  prodnced  by  a  suipeiuion  from 
the  battlemeiits  of  the  shieldB  of  the 
garriaoD,  and  Buggests  that  it  iUuBtrates 
the  passage  in  Ezekiel  with  respect  to 
Tyra  ;  "  The  men  of  Arvad  with  thine 
army  were  upon  thy  walla  round  about^ 


and  the  Oammadmi 


re  in  thy  t«wen ; 


'  Lsyard,  MonuBunU,  2nd  Series,  PI. 
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many  instances  the  invader  was  beaten  back,  and  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  prey,  or  to  tiy  fresh  methods  of  obtaining  it 

If  the  escalade  failed,  or  if  it  was  thought  unadvisable  to 
attempt  it,  the  plan  most  commonly  adopted  was  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  battering-ram.     Tha  Assyrian  armies  were  abun- 


No.  III.  No.  rv. 

Batteriiig-runa. 

dantly  supplied  with  these  engines,  of  which  we  see  as  many  as 
seven  engaged  in  a  single  siege.'  They  were  variously  designed 
and  arranged.  Some  had  a  head  shaped  like  the  point  of  a 
spear ;'  others,  one  more  resembling  the  end  of  a  blunderbuss.' 
All  of  them  were  covered  with  a  framework,  which  was  of  ozier, 
wood,  felt,  or  skins,  for  the  better  protection  of  those  who  worked 
the  implement;  but  some  appear  to  have  been  stationary,  having 

9. 1,  IL,  and  lU.,  abova. 
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their  framework  resting  on  the  ground  itself,*  while  others  were 
moveable,  being  provided  with  wheels,  which  in  the  early  times 
were  six,"*  but  in  the  later  times  four  only.  Again,  sometimes, 
combined  with  the  ram  and  its  framework  was  a  moveable  tower 
containing  soldiers,  who  at  once  fought  the  enemy  on  a  level, 
and  protected  the  engine  from  their  attacks.  Fire  was  the 
weapon  usually  turned  against  the  ram,  torches,  burning  tow,  or 
other  indammable  substances  being  cast  from  the  walls  upon  its 
framework,  which,  wherever  it  was  of  ozier  or  of  wood,  could  be 
easily  set  alight  and  consumed.  To  prevent  this  result,  the 
workers  of  the  ram  were  sometimes  provided  with  a  supply  of 
water,  which  they  could  direct  tiirough  leathern  or  metal  pipes 
against  the  combustibles.^  At  other  times  they  souglit  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  suspending  from  a  pole  in  front  of  their 
engine  a  curtain  of  cloth,  leather,  or  some  other  non-inflammable 
substance.' 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  battering-ram 
was  by  catching  the  point  with  a  chain  suspended  by  its  two 
ends  from  the  walls,  and  then,  when  the  ram  was  worked, 
diverting  the  stroke  by  drawing  the  head  upwards.'  To  oppose 
this  device,  the  be^egers  provided  some  of  their  number  with 
strong  metal  hooks,  and  stationed  them  below  the  ram,  where 
they  watched  for  the  descent  of  the  chain.  As  soon  as  ever  it 
caught  the  head  of  the  ram,  they  inserted  tbeir  books  into  its 
links,  and  then  hanging  upon  it  with  their  whole  weight,  pre- 
vented its  interference  with  the  stroke. 

Battering-rams  were  frequently  used  against  the  walls  from 
the  natural  ground  at  their  foot.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
besiegers  raised  vast  mounds  against  the  ramparts,  and  advanced 


*  See  Mr.  L&jard's  Ifomimetiit,  iBt 
Series,  Fl.  19. 

'•  Ibid.  PI.  17.  '  Ibid.  PI.  19. 

'  In  the  b<u-re1ief  represented  by  Mr. 
Leyard  in  hia  Snd  Series  of  MonumenU, 
Fl.  21,  where  an  enormoui  number  of 
torches  Hre  teea  in  the  xir,  every  bat- 
tering'mm  is  thuB  protected.  A  miiD, 
sheltered  under  the  fmniBwork  of  the 
mm,  holds  the  pole  which  suppcrta  tlie 
curtain.     (See  the  rniu,  No.  II.,  in  the 


woodcut  on  the  preceding  page.)  Hay 
not  the  cpiuaAi'fi/iaTa  of  the  Flatsans 
have  been  curtains  of  this  description  T 
They  were  made  of  "  skins  and  raw 
hides"  (Thueyd.  iL  75). 

*  Instead  of  chains,  the  Greeks  lued 
nooses  [^pSxoi],  made  of  rope  probably, 
for  thie  purpose.     (See  Thueyd.  ii.  76, 

upwards,"  and  compare  Livy,  xxivi  23, 
and  Dio  Cnsuus,  lOSO,  11.) 
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their  engines  up  these,  thus  bringing  tbem  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  and  weaker  portions  of  the  defences.  Of  this  nature  pro- 
bably were  the  mounds  spoken  of  in  Scriptore  as  employed  by 
the  Babylonians*  and  Egyptians,*  aa  well  aa  the  Assyrians,*  in 
their  sieges  of  cities.  The  intention  was  not  so  much  to  pile  up  the 
mounds  till  they  were  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the 
walls  as  to  work  the  batter- 
ing-ram with  greater  advan- 
tage &om  them.    A  similar 
use  was  made  of  mounds  by 
the  Peloponnesian  Greeks, 
who  nearly   succeeded    in 
taking  Flattea  in  this  way.' 
The  mounds  were   not  al- 
ways composed  entirely  of 
earth  ;    the  upper  portion 
was  often  made  of  several 
layers  of  stone  or  brick,  ar- 
ranged in  regular  order,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  paved 
road,  up  which  the   rams 
might  be  dragged  with  no 
great  dilficulty.    Trees,  too, 
were  sometimes  cut  down 
and  built  into  the  mound.' 
Besides   batteiing-nuns, 
the    Assyrians    appear    to 
have  been  acquainted  with 
Auyrian  Balutit  (Ninmid).  ^  engine  resembling  the 

catapult,  or  rather  the  balista'  of  the  Romans.     This  engine, 


'  Jot.  vi  fl,  fTTJi  21,  »•""'  1,  Ac. 

'  Eiek.  ivii.  :7. 

'  2  Kings  ILX.  32  ;  Ib.  xixviL  33.  The 
Jens  tkemsolvea  were  U9)iiiuiit«d  with 
thia  mode  of  uege  aa  early  oM  the  time 
ot  David.     (2  Sam.  u.  15.) 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  76. 

■  Sea  the  above  woodcut,  and  com- 
pare   He.    I^yord'a    Mormmcntt,    2iid 


Seriea,  PL  18.  So  Thucydidea  ipcnki 
of  the  Peloponnenian  mound  as  com- 
posed of  earUi,  stones,  and  wood.  ('C^ 
>Hirr  Si  6k^r  it  atnb  ini  X10OLrf  tal  y^. 
Thucyd.  ii,  75.) 

•  The  tenn  "catapult"  was  properly 
applied  to  the  engine  which  threw  dart^ ; 
that  which    threw  stones  was    called 
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which  was  of  great  height,  and  threw  stones  of  a  lai^  size,  was 
protected,  like  the  ram,  by  a  framework,  apparently  of  wood, 
covered  with  canvas,  felt,  or  hides.  The  stones  thrown  from 
the  en^ne  were  of  irregular  shape,  and  it  was  able  to  discharge 
several  at  the  same  time.  The  besiegeiB  worked  it  &om  a  mound 
or  inclined  plane,  which  enabled  them  to  send  their  missiles  to 
the  top  of  the  ramparts."  It  had  to  be  brought  very  close  to 
the  walls  in  order  to  be  effective — a  position  which  gave  the 
besieged  an  opportunity  of  assailing  it  by  fire.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  liability  which  caused  the  infrequent  use  of  the  engine  in 
question,  which  is  rare  upon  the  earlier,  and  absent  from  the 
later,  sculptures. 

The  third  mode  of  attack  employed  by  the  Assyrians  in 
their  sieges  of  fortified  places  was  the  mine,  While  the 
engines  were  in  fill!  play,  and  the  troops  drawn  up  around 
the  place  assailed  the  de- 
fenders of  the  walls  with 
their  slings  and  bows,  war- 
riors singly,  or  in  twos  and 
threes,  advanced  stealthUy 
to  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  either  with  their 
swords  and  the  points  of 
their  spears,  or  with  imple- 
ments better  suited  for  the 
purpose,  such  as  crowbars 
and  pickaxes,  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  walls,  ^'^-  Mining  the  w^u  (Kojunjik). 
endeavoniing  to  remove  the  stones  one  by  one,  and  so  to  force 
an  entrance.  While  thus  employed,  the  assailant  commonly 
either  held  his  shield  above  him  as  a  protection,  or  was  guarded 
bytheshieldof  a  comrade;"  or,  finally,  if  he  carried  the  curved 
gerrhon,  leant  it  against  the  wall,  and  then  placed  himself  under 
iia  shelter,"     Sometimes,  however,  he  dispensed  with  the  pro- 


G 


**  According  to  Diodonia,  balitta  I 
were  chiefly  used  to  break  doim  tbo 
battlemeots  which  crowned  the  walla 
and  the  towers.     (Diod.  Bio.  zrii.  42,  I 


45;  I 


'  Layiwd,  Jtfontmwntt  of  Nitittih,  lat 

Tea,  PI,  66. 

*  See  the  woodcut,  Eupm,  p.  446. 
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tection  of  a  shield  altogetber,  and,  trusting  to  his  helmet  and 
coat  of  mail,  which  covered  him  at  all  vital  points,  pursued  his 
labour  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  weapons  aimed  at 
him  by  the  enemy." 

Occasionally  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  against 

the  gates,  which  they  endeavoured  to  break 

L  open  with  axes,  or  to  set  on  fire  by  an  appli- 

i  *>  cation  of  the  torch.    From  this  latter  circum- 

I  stance  we  may  gather  that  the  gates  were 

K  ordinarily  of  wood,  not,  like  those  of  Baby- 
lon "  and  Yeii,"  of  brass.  In  the  hot  climate 
of  Southern  Asia  wood  becomes  so  dry  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  that  the  most  solid  doois 
may  readily  be  ignited  and  consumed.* 

When  at  last  the  city  or  castle  was  by  some 
of  these  means  reduced,  and  the  garrison 
consented  to  surrender  itself,  the  work  of 
demolition,  already   begun,   was  completed. 

0  Generally  the  place  was  set  on  fire ;  some- 

times workmen  provided  with  pickaxes  and 
other  tools  mounted  upon  the  ramparts  and 
towers,  hurled  down  the  battlementsi  broke 
Implement  i>«rf  in  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  or  even  leveUed  the 
Deetniction  u  Qiies  ^rhole  building.  Vengeance  was  further  taken 
by  the  destruction  of  the  valuable  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  more  especially  the  highly  prized  date-palms,  which 
were  cut  with  hatchets  half  through  their  stems  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  pulled  or  pushed 
down.  Other  trees  were  either  treated  similarly,  or  denuded 
of  their  branches.^  Occasionally  the  destruction  was  of  a  less 
wanton  and  vengeful  character.  Timber-trees  were  cut  down 
for  transport  to  Assyria,  where  they  were  used  in  the  construc- 


"  Layard,    ifonimcne^    lit    Series, 
PI.  19. 
"  Herod,  i.  179  ;  Diod.  Sic  ii.  8,  8  1- 

"  Plutarch,  Vit.  CanilL  12. 
In  the  Aff^han  war  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  dtj  oi  Candahar  waa  ignited 


from  the  outade  hj  the  Afigfaaueee,  and 
was  enUrel;  conaumed  in  leas  than  an 

'  See  Ur.  Lavacd's  MontaiaiU,  2nd 
Series,  PL  40. 
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tion  of  the  royal  palaces;'  and  fhiit-trees  were  oceasioQally 
taken   up  by  the  roots, 
removed    carefully,  and 
planted   in   the  gardens 
and     orchards     of     the 
conquerors/    Meanwhile 
there  was  a  general  plun- 
dering of  the   captured 
place.   The  temples  were 
entered,  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  together  with 
the  sacred  vessels,  which 
were  often  of  gold  and 
silver,*  were   seized  and 
carried  off  in  triumph." 
This  was   not  mere  cu- 
pidity.     It  was  regarded      ^°''^™  deetroying  Date.palniB  (Koyunjik]. 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  show  that  the  gods  of  the 
Assyrians  were  superior  to  those  of  oUier  countries,  who  were 
powerless  to  protect  either  their  votaries 
or  even  themselves  irom  the  irresistible 
might  of  the  servants  of  Asshur.    The 
ordinary  practicewas  to  convey  the  images 
of  the  foreign  gods  from  the  temples  of 
the  captured  places  to  Assyria,  and  there 
to  offer  them  at  tJie  shrines  of  the  prin- 
cipal Assyrian  deities.''  Hence  the  special 
force  of  the  proud  question,  "  Where  are 
thegodsofHamathand  of  Arpad?  Where 
are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and    Soidiw  ainying  off  spoil 
IvahJ"*    Where  are  they  but  carried  ^'"''^•^P'^"^'^^'- 
captive  to  Assyria,  prisoners   and   slaves   in   the  temples  o£ 
those  deities  whose  power  they  ventured  to  resist  ? 


■  Fox  Talbot,  Aayrian  TlxU,  pp.  8, 

'  So  at  least  Sir  Henry  RanlinsoD 
nnderstdnds  a  pamoge  in  the  TiglaUi- 
Ptleser  IiucriptioD,  coL  viL  U.  17-27, 
dp.  S.'tBO. 


*  IrtiervpHanofTi^h'FUeterl.^'ih. 

•  Lajurd,  MonMmmU,  l»t  Seriee,  PL 
16  ;  2nd  Series,  PL  30,  &c. 

'  Interiiplion  of  Ti^atk-PUeter  I.  p, 
10  ;  Aityrim  Tail,  p.  17. 
'  2  Kingi  xTiiL  34. 
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The  houses  of  the  city  were  also  commonly  plundered,  and 
everything  of  value  in  them  was  carried  off     Long  files  of 
men,  each  bearing  some  article  of  furniture  out  of  the  gate  of  a 
captured  town,  are  firequent  upon  the  bas-relieJs,  where  we  like- 
wise often  observe  in  the  train  of  a  returning  army  carta  laden 
with  household  stuff  of  eveiy  kind,  alternating  with  long  strings 
of  captives.    All  the  spoil  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  by 
the  individual  plunderers  to  one  place,  where  it  was  carefully 
sorted  and  counted  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  superintendence  of 
royal   scribes,  who  took  an   exact 
inventory  of  the  whole  before  it  was 
carried  away  by  its  captors.     Scales 
were  used  to  determine  the  weight 
of  articles   made   of  the   precious 
metols,*  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  subjected  to  clipping.   We  may 
conclude  from  these  practices  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  value 
of  all  private  spoil  was  either  due 
Scnbes  takiiiz  Bccount  of  the  Spoil  to  the  royal   treasury,  or  required 

ledgment  of  their  aid  and  protection.  Besides  the  private 
spoil,  there  was  a  portion  which  was  from  the  first  set  apart 
exclusively  for  the  monarch.  This  consisted  especially  of  the 
public  treasure  of  the  captured  city,  the  gold  and  silver,  whether 
in  bulHon,  plate,  or  ornaments,  from  the  palace  of  ita  prince, 
and  the  idols,  and  probably  the  other  valuables,  from  the 
temples. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  captured  place  were  usually  treated  with 
more  or  less  of  severity.  Those  r^arded  as  most  responsible 
for  the  resistance  or  the  rebellion  were  seized ;  generally  their 
hands  were  manacled  either  before  them  or  behind  their  backs, 
while  sometimes  fetters  were  attached  to  their  feet,'  and  even 

'  See  Mr.  Laford's  Nintveh  and  tit  i  Briluh  Museum. 
Remaiiu,  voL  iL  p.  377,  anil  compare  a         '  See  Mi.  Lajard's  Xinecth  and  iu 
reprsBentatJon    on    Uie    broken    bUck     Semaim,  toL  ii.  p.  376. 
ibBliik  of  Anhur-iiir-pal,  non  in  the  | 
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rings  passed  through  their  lips/  and  in  this  abject  guise  they 
were  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Seated 
on  his  throne  in  his  fortified  camp  without  the  place,  and 
surrounded  by  his  attendants,  he  received  them  one  by  one, 
and  instantly  pronounced  their  doom.  On  some  he  proudly 
placed  his  foot,'  some  he  pardoned,  a  few  he  ordered  for  execu- 
tion, many  he  sentenced  to  be  torn  from  their  homes  and 
carried  into  slavery. 

Various  modes  of  execution  seem  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  case  of  condemned  captives.    One  of  them  was  impalement. 
This  has  always  been,  and  still  remains,  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  East ;  but  the  manner  of  impaling  which 
the  Assyrians  adopted  was  peculiar.     They  pointed  a  stake  at 
one  end,  and,  having  fixed  the  other  end  firmly  into  the  ground, 
placed  their  criminal  with  the  pit  of  his  stomach  upon  the 
point,  and  made  it  enter  his  body  just  below  the  hreastbone.* 
This  method  of  impaling  must  have  destroyed  life  tolerably 
soon,  and  have  thus  been  a  far  less 
cmel  punishment  than  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Romans.  We  do  not  observe  it 
veiy  often  in  the  Assyriansculptures, 
nor  do  we  ever  see  it  applied  to  more 
than  a  few  individuals.''   It  was  pro- 
bably reserved  for  those  who  were 
considered  the  worst  criminals.* 

Another  very  common  mode  of 
executing  captives  was  by  beating  in 
their  skulls  with  a  mace.  In  this  case 

the  victim  commonly  knelt;  his  two      Mace-bearer,  with  Attendant, 
,         ,  1        1.     ~        1-  eiecutingaPnBonBr  (Koyunjil). 

hands  were  placed  before  him  upon 

a  block  or  cushion ;  behind  him  stood  two  executioners,  one  of 


Seep.  2iZ,  where  a  re^resantation      Eaat   See  Josh.  i.  2i  ;  Pa.viii.  S;  ci.  1  ; 
'   ■"  '  Lament.  uL  34,  Ac 

*  For  a  repraMDtatioii,  we  p.  212. 

*  0ns  king,  the  great  Anhur-iziT-pal, 

■eema  to  have  «n[riQred  impalement  on 
a  luve  seale.  (See  his  limg  ImcriptbD, 
Brmik  jtfuMvm  Stritt,  Fls.  17  to  26.) 

*  Jufrton  TtxU,  p.  2S. 


□f  c^tivea  thus  treated  is  given. 

'  For  a  representation  of  this  praotaoe 
«ee  Mr.  I^yard's  Manumtnit,  lit  Series, 
PL  82.  The  Peisiaii  monarch^  treated 
capldvee  in  the  same  waj,  as  we  see  by 
tlis  rock  Bculpture  at  BehiatuD.  The 
piutaoe   has   always  prevuled  in  the 
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whom  held  him  by  &  cord  round  the  neck,  while  the  other, 
seizing  his  back  hair  in  one  hand,  struck  him  a  furious  hlow 
upon  the  head  with  a  mace  which  he  held  in  the  other.'  It 
must  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  second  blow  was  needed. 

Decapitation  was  less  frequently  practised.     The  expression 
indeed,  "I  cut  off  their  heads,"  is  common  in  the  Inscriptions;^ 
but  in  moat  instances  it  evidently  refers  to  the  practice,  already 
noticed,'  of  collecting  the  heads  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.     Still   there    are  in- 
stances, both  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions *  and  in  the  sculptures,' 
of  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  formal  execution  of  cap- 
tives by  beheading.  In  these 
cases  the  cnminal,  it  would 
seem,  stood  upright,  or  bend- 
ing a  little  forwards,  and  die 
executioner,  taking  him  by  a 
I  lock  of  hair   with   his  left 
'  hand,  struck  his  head   from 
^  his  shoulders  with   a   short 
sword,  which  he  held  in  his 
right 

It  is  uncertain  whether  a  punishment  even  more  barbarous 
than  these  was  not  occasionally  resorted  to.  In  two  or  thre« 
bas-reliefs  executioners  are  represented  in  the  act  of  flaying 
prisoners  with  a  knife.  The  bodies  are  extended  upon  the 
ground  or  against  a  wall,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  means 
of  four  pegs  attached  by  strings  or  thongs  to  the  two  wrists  aod 
the  two  ankles.  The  executioner  leans  over  the  victim,  and 
with  his  knife  detaches  the  skin  from  the  flesh.'  One  would 
trust  that  this   operation  was  not   performed  until   life  was 


'  Another  mode  of  eiecuting  with 
tb«  mace  ia  represented  in  Mr.  Lajard'e 
A'inervA  and  BiJtyUm^  p.  4GS- 

'  See  the  Inteription  of  TigltOA^Pi- 
Ukt  I.  pp.  24  and  50  ;  Atiyrian  Tixti, 
pp.  11,  30,  &0.  •  Supn^  p.  467. 


Textt.  1. 1  e. 
See   poiijcularly   the    slab   in    the 
British  Hitaeiim,  entitled  "  Eiecoiion  of 
the  King  of  Susisna." 

*  For  a  reprosentatioD  see  Mr.  IdyRrd'B 
Ninteth  am  Bvbglon,  p.  437. 
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extinct.  We  know  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Persians,* 
and  even  of  the  barbarous  Scythians,"  to  Saj  the  corpses,  and 
not  the  living  forms,  of  criminals  and  of  enemies ;  we  may 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Assyrians  removed  the  skin  &om  the 
dead,  to  use  it  aa  a  trophy  or  as  a  warning,*  and  did  not  inflict 
so  cruel  a  torture  on  the  living. 

Sometimes  the  punishment  awarded  to  a  prisoner  was  mutila- 
tion instead  of  death.  Gutting  off  the  ears  close  to  the  head, 
blinding  the  eyes  with  buming-irous,  cutting  off  the  nose,  and 
plucking  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  have  been  in  all  ages 
favourite  Oriental  punishments.'  We  have  distinct  evidence 
that  some  at  least  of  these  cruelties  were  practised  by  the 
Assyrians.  Asshur-izir-pal  tells  us  in  his  great  Inscription  that 
he  often  cut  off  the  noses  and  the  ears  of  prisoners ;  while 
a  slab  of  Asshur-baoi-pal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  shows  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  torturers,  one  of  whom  holds  his 
head  Arm  and  fast^  while  another  thrusts  his  hand  into  his 
mouth  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  out  the  tongue.* 

The  captives  carried  away  by  the  conquerors  consisted  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  were  formed  into  bands, 
under  the  conduct  of  officers,  who  urged  them  forward  on  their 
way  by  blows,  with  small  regard  to  their  sufferings.  Commonly 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  capital,  where  they  were  employed 
hy  the  monarchs  in  the  lower  or  higher  departments  of  labour, 
according  to  their  capacities.  The  skilled  workmen  were  in 
request  to  assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and  palaces, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  unskilled  were  made  use  of  to 
quarry  and  drag  stone,  to  raise  mounds,  make  bricks,  and  the 


*  Herod,  t,  25  :    Zhtiuivti*  ^amXiit  I 

T^r  dr$pifxtlh}r.  And  again,  a  little 
(ortliBr  on ;  rir  diOJmti-ai  iwiSiipt, 
"Bayed  after  he  had  alain." 

•  Hsrod.  if.  ei ;  DdXXdI  M  itSpHw 
ixfp^  ''^>  i^Cta  x^x"  rtcpSf 
ibrruir  iwaitlform,  ai/raiai  Srvfi 
KoKbrTpat  ri3>'  ^taprrpiai'  rou&rai. 

■  The  ScTttmuu  used  the  ikina  at 
thdr  eoemiea  na  trophiea.  Wbeu  Cam- 
bjiM  bad  Sisunnea  flsjed,  it  ww  to 
wvm  with  his  tkiu  the  teat  of  juatio^ 


on  which  his  ion  had  auoceeded  him, 

the  comiption  of  hia  father. 

'  See  Herod,  iii.  69,  IB* ;  vii.  13  j 
Xen.  Jnoi.  L  9,  S  1^ ;  Amm.  Mara. 
UTiL  12  ;  Prooop.  Dt  BtU.  Pen.  i.  11  ; 
Jerem.  ^»^'  7,  &c.  ;  and  oompora 
BriBwin,  Dt  Regn.  Pert.  iL  pp.  S31,  33S. 

'  The  whole  ulab  ii  engraved  bj  Ur. 
LaTard  in  hia  Manvmmlt,  2nd  Seriea, 
PL  47.  A  portion  of  it  ia  alio  (prea  in 
hia  Nintveh  and  Baii/lon,  p.  458. 
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like.'  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  thus  employed  in  task- 
work ill  or  near  the  capital,  the  captives  were  simply  settled  in 
new  regions,  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  maiptain 
the  Assyrian  power  against  native  malcontents.'"  Thus  Esar- 
haddon  planted  Babylonians,  Sosanchites,  Dehavites,  Elamites, 
and  others  in  Samaria,^'  while  Saigon  settled  his  Samaritan 
captives  in  Gauzanitis  and  in  "  the  dties  of  the  Medes," ' 

The  women  and  children  carried  off  by  the  conquerore  were 
treated  with  more  tenderness  than  the  men.  Sometimes  on  foot. 


Female  CapttTee,  with  Children  (Koyimjil:). 

but  often  mounted  onmulea,"  or  seated  in cartadrawnbybnllocka 
or  asses,"  they  followed  in  the  train  of  their  new  masters,  not 
always  perhaps  unwilling  to  exchange  the  monotony  of  domestic 
life  at  home  for  the  excitement  of  a  new  and  unknown  condition 
in  a  fresh  country.  We  seldom  see  them  exhibiting  any  signs 
of  grief  The  women  and  children  are  tc^ther,  and  the 
mothers  lavish  on  their  little  ones  the  usual  caresses  and  kind 
offices,  taking  them  in  their  laps,  giving  them  the  breast, 
carrying  them  upon  their  shoulders,  or  else  leading  them  by 
the  hand.  At  intervals  they  were  allowed  to  stop  and  rest ; 
and  it  was  not  even  the  practice  to  deprive  them  of  such  portion 
of  their  household  stuff  as  they  might  hare  contrived  to  secure 

'  See  Tifflath-PBeter  Iiueription,  col.  I       "  Eit»  iv.  2  and  S. 
Ti  1.  85  ;  Attyrvm  TtxU,  pp.  2,  7,  &c  "2  Kingi  zviiL  11.    >■  S«e  p.  2S3. 

"  Ibid  p.  4.  I       "  See  pp.  SSI  u>d  243. 
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before  quitting  their  homes.  This  they  comTnonly  bore  in  a 
bag  or  sack,  which  was  either  held  in  the  hand  or  thrown  over 
one  shoulder.  When  they  reached  Assyria,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  commonly  assigned  as  wives  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Assyrian  army.'* 

Together  with  their  captives,  the  Assyrians  carried  oflF  vast 
quantities  of  the  domesticated  animals,  such  as  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  mules.  The  numbers  men- 
tioned in  the  Inscriptions  are  sometimes  almost  incredible. 
Sennacherib,  for  instance,  says  that  in  one  foray  he  bore  off 
from  the  tribes  on  the  Euphrates  "  7^00  horses  and  mares 
5230  camels,  11,000  mules,  120,000 oxen, and  800.000  sheep"!* 
Other  kings  omit  particulars,  but  speak  of  the  captured  animals 
which  they  led  away  as  being  "  too  numerous  to  be  counted," 
or  "countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven."'  The  Assyrian  sculptors 
are  limited  by  the  nature  of  their  art  to  comparatively  small 
numbers,  but  they  show  us  horses,  camels,  and  mules  in  the 
train  of  a  returning  army,*  together  with  groups  of  the  other 
animals,*  indicative  of  the  vast  flocks  and  herds  continually 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions. 

Occasionally  the  monarchs  were  not  content  with  bringing 
home  domesticated  animals  only,  but  took  the  trouble  to 
transport  from  distant  regions  into  Assyria  wild  beasts  of 
various  kinds.  Tiglath-Fileser  I.  informs  us  in  general  terms 
that,  besides  carrying  off  the  droves  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and 
asses  that  he  obtained  from  the  subjugated  countries,  he  "took 
away  and  drove  off  the  herds  of  the  wild  goats  and  the  ibeses, 
the  wild  sheep  and  the  wild  cattle;"*  and  another  monarch 
mentions  that  in  one  expedition  he  carried  off  from  the  middle 
Euphrates  a  drove  of  forty  wild  cattle,  and  also  a  flock  of 
twenty  ostriches.'  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  stock 
Assyria  with  a  variety  and  an  abundance  of  animals  of  chase. 

"  Aityriaa  Text*,  p.  19  and  note.  61,  7i,  75  ;  2nd  Seriee,  Pl«.  83,  34,  fto. 

'  See  tlie  ■utbor'a  BrroAiiia,  toL  L  '  For  repreeentatioiu  of  auch  groupa, 

p.  493,  Dote  '.  KDo  pp.  SGI,  3S2. 

'  Augrian  TcxU,  p.  11  ;  TigtaOt-Pi-  *  ftucriplum,  p.  68. 

iatr  Jnteriptum,  p.  44,  tc  '  Juynan  Texii.  p.  25. 

*  Layar^  Monvmenli,  lit  Sarin,  Pla. 

VOL  I.  2  I 
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The  foes  of  tha  Assyrians  would  sometimes,  when  h&rd 
pressed,  desert  the  diy  land,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
marshes,  or  cross  the  sea  to  islands  where  they  trusted  ihai 
they  might  be  secure  from  attack.  Not  unfrequently  they 
obtained  their  object  by  such  a  retreat,  for  the  Assyrians  were 
not  &  maritime  peopla  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  pursued. 
The  Afisyrians  would  penetrate  into  the  marshes  by  means  of 
reed  boats,  probably  not  very  different  from  the  terradaa  at 
present  in  use  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Mesopotamiao  marsh 
districts.'  Such  boats  are  represented  upon  the  bas-T«lie&  as 
capable  of  holding  ^m  three  to  five  armed  men.*  On  these 
the  Assyrian  foot-soldiers  would  embark,  taking  with  them  a 
single  boatman  to  each  boat,  who  propelled  the  vessel  much 
as  a  Venetian  gondolier  propels  bis  gondola,  i.e.,  with  a  single 
long  oar  or  paddle,  which  he  pushed  from  him  standing  at  the 
stem.  They  would  then  in  these  boate  attack  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy,  which  axe  always  represented  as  smaUw  than  theirs, 
run  them  down  or  board  them,  lull  their  crews  or  force  them 
into  the  water,  or  perhaps  allow  them  to  surrender.  Meanwhile 
the  Assyrian  cavalry  was  stationed  round  the  marsh  among  the 
tall  reeds  which  thickly  clothed  its  edge,  ready  to  seize  or  slay 
such  of  the  fiigitives  as  might  escape  from  the  foot. 

When  Uie  refuge  sought  was  an  island,  if  it  lay  near  the 
shore,  the  Assyrians  would  sometimes  employ  the  natives  of  the 
adjacent  coast  to  transport  beams  of  wood  and  other  materials 
by  means  of  their  boata,  in  order  to  form  a  sort  of  bridge  or 
mole  reaching  fit)m  the  mainland  to  the  isle  whereto  their  foes 
had  fled.*  Such  a  design  was  entertained,  or  at  least  professed, 
by  Xerzes  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis,"  and  it  was  successfully  executed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  took  in  this  way  the  new  or  island  Tyre."  From  a 

'  For  a  description  of  these  Urradat,  lAyani's  MtynumaUt,  Sod  Series,  Pis, 

eee  Mr.  lAyord's  NinnA  and  Babs/lon,  £5,  27,  and  28.) 

p.  (162,  and  compare  Loftus,  Ckaidaaaiul  '  Layard,  ibid,  1.  n.  c 

Suriana,  p.  92.     The  larger  laradai  are  '  Botta,  Monument  de  Ninhe,  ToL  I 

of  teak,  but  the  Bmsller  "conaiBt  of  a  Pta,  31  ta  35. 

very   narrow     (tamawork    of    niahee  "  Herod,  viii.  p.  B7  ;  Ctas.  Eie,  Pert 

covered  with  bitumen."  I'bese  last  seem  |  26  :  Strab.  iz.  1,  §  13. 

to  be  the  exact  countttrptut  of  the  boats  "  Airian,  £ip.  Aiex.  iL  1. 
rnpnneiited  in  the  Bculpturea.    (See  Mr. 
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series  of  reliefs  discovered  at  Kborsabad  we  may  conclude  that 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  earlier  of  these  two 
occasions,  the  Assyrians  had  conceived  the  idea,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  tiie  plan,"  of  reducing  islands  near  the 
coast  by  moles. 

Unlike  the  Chaldseans, whose  "cry  was  in  their  ships,""  the 
Assyrians  seem  very  rarely  to  have  adventured  themselves 
upon  the  deep.  If  their  enemies  fled  to  islands  which  could 
not  be  reached  by  moles,  or  to  lands  across  the  sea^  in  almost 
every  instance  they  escaped.  Such  escapes  are  represented 
upon  the  sculptures,"  where  we  see  the  Assyrians  taking 
a  maritime  town  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  the  natives 
ore  embarking  their  women  and  children,  and  putting  to  sea, 
without  any  pursuit  being  made  after  them.  In  none  of  the 
bas-reliefs  do  we  observe  any  seagoing  vessels  with  Assyrians 
on  board  ;  and  history  tells  us  of  but  two  or  three  expeditions 
by  sea  in  which  they  took  part.  One  of  these  was  an  expe- 
dition by  Sennacherib  against  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
which  his  Chaldsean  enemies  had  fled.  On  this  occasion  he 
brought  shipwrights  from  Phoenicia  to  Assyria,  and  made  them 
build  bim  ships  there,  which  were  then  launched  upon  the 
Tigris,  and  conveyed  down  to  the  sea.  With  a  fleet  thus  con- 
structed, and  probably  manned,  by  Phoenicians,  Sennacherib 
crossed  to  the  opposite  coast,  defeated  the  refugees,  and  em- 
barking his  prisoners  on  board,  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
mainland."  Another  expedition  was  that  of  Shalmaneser  IV. 
against  the  island  Tyre.'*  Assyrians  are  s^d  to  have  been 
personally  engaged  in  it ;  but  here  again  we  are  told  that  they 
embarked  in  ships  fiunished  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
manned  chiefly  by  Phcenician  sailors. 

"  UdIsbs  ibsj  hod   been  succee^ful,  "  Metuuider  ap,  Joseph.     Aril.  Ja.l. 

they  would  Dot,  ve  muy  be  sure,  bare  ii.  U,  %  2.     It  hiw  been  Uiougbt  that 

nude  the  construction  of  the  male  the  Saj^n  attacked  CTpniB.     (Uppvrt,  la- 

Bubiect  of  a  set  of  bea-reliefa.  icripCumi  dei  Sargonida,  p.  IB.)      But 

"  iMuh  iliii.  14.  hJH  mamuaeDt  found  at  Idelium  doea 

"  See  the  descriptioo  in  Mr.  Lnyard's  not  prove  that  he  carried  bia  anna  there, 

MoKmamtM,  let  Series,  p.  Ifl,  and  coin-  By  the  inecription  it  appeera  that  tbe 

(w™   .VinewA  and  iti  Htnuint,  vol.  ii.  tablet  wa»  carved  at  Bab/flon,  tad  con- 

p.  38 1.  v<T«l  thence  to  Cyprus  by  Cyprian  en- 
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WliGD  a  country  waa  regarded  as  subjugated,  the  Assyrian 
monarch  commonly  marked  the  establishment  of  his  sovereignty 
by  erecting  a  memorial  in  some  conspicuous  or  important  atna- 
tion  within  the  territory  conquered,  as  an  enduring  sign  of  hia 
having  taken  poesesaion.  These  memorials  were  either  engmved 
on  the  natural  rock  or  on  solid  blocks  of  stone  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  broad  low  stele.  They  contained  a  figureof  the  king, 
usually  enclosed  in  an  u^ed  frama ;  and  an  inscription,  of 
greater  or  less  length,  setting  forth  his  name,  his  titles,  and 
some  of  his  exploits.  More  than  thirty  such  memorials  are 
mentioned  in  the  extant  Inscriptions,  and  the  researches  of 
recent  times  have  recovered  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them.'  They 
uniformly  represent  the  king  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  with  the 
sacred  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the  emblems  of  the  goda 
above  his  head,  raising  the  right  hand  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
as  if  he  were  giving  thanks  to  Asshur  and  his  guardian  deities 
on  account  of  his  s 


It  is  now  time  to  pass  from  the  military  customs  of  the 
Assyrians  to  a  consideration  of  their  habits  and  usages  in  tjme 
of  peace,  so  far  as  they  are  made  known  to  us  either  by  his- 
torical records  or  by  the  pictorial  evidence  of  the  bas-reliefe. 
And  here  it  may  be  convenient  to  treat  separately  of  the  public 
life  of  the  king  and  court,  and  of  the   private  life  of  the 


In  Assyria,  as  in  most  Oriental  countries,  the  keystone  of 
the  social  arch,  the  central  point  of  the  system,  round  which  all 
else  revolved,  and  on  wbich  all  ebe  depended,  was  the  monarch. 
"L'^tat,  c'est  moi"  might  have  been  said  with  more  buth  by 
an  Assyrian  prince  than  even  by  the  "  Grand  Monarque,"  whose 
dictum  it  is  reported  to  have  been.     Alike  in  the  historical 


td.Kelb.  There  is  another  of  the  a&me 
character  at  Baviui,  s  third  at  Egil, 
oD  the  main  Tigris  stream  above  Dult- 
bekr,  and  there  are  two  others  at  the 
Boureea  o£  the  eastern  Ti^ria,  or  river  of 
Supnat.       Two   block   memorials   have 


been  found  at  Kurkh,  20  miles  beto* 
Diarbelu',  rerording  the  eiploite  of 
Asebur.izir-paJ,  and  hia  son,  Studina- 
neaer  II.  They  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor  in  1862,  and  ar«  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Elgil  and 
Supnat  tablets  were  also  discovered  br 
Mr.  T^lor. 
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notices,  and  in  the  sculptures,  we  hare  the  person  of  the  king 
presented  to  U3  with  consistent  prominence,  and  it  is  ccai> 
sequently  with  him  that  we  most  naturally  commence  the 
present  portion  of  our  inquiry. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  monarch  in  time  of  peace  was  a 
long  flowing  rohe,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  elaborately  ])attemed 
and  fringed,  over  which  was  worn,  first,  a  broad  belt,  and  then 
a  species  of  open  mantle,  or  chasuble,  very  curiously  contrived. 
This  consisted  mainly  of  two  large  flaps,  both  of  which  were 
commonly  rounded,  though  sometimes  one  of  them  was  square 
at  bottom.'  These  fell  over  the  robe  in  front  and  behind, 
leaving  the  sides  open,  and  so  exposing  the  under  dress  to 
view.     The  two  flaps  must  have  been  sewn  together  at  the 


Chasubles  <"'  OuUv  OarmeDt  of  tbs  King. 


places  marked  with  the  dotted  lines  a  b  and  c  d*  the  space 
from  a  to  c  being  left  open,  and  the  mantle  passed  by  that 
means  over  the  head.  A.i  d  g  there  was  commonly  a  short 
sleeve  (A),  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm,  but 
the  right  arm  was  lefl  fr^e,  the  mantle  falling  on  either  side  of 
it.  Sometimes,  besides  the  flaps,  the  mantle  seems  to  have  had 
two  pointed  wings  attached  to  the  shoulders  (a/  b  and  c  ekin. 
the  woodcut),  which  were  made  to  fall  over  in  front.  Occa- 
sionally there  was  worn  above  the  chasuble  a  broad  diagonal 

*  LaysTd,  Manvmmu,  Ist  S«riee,  Fl.  mttinlj   from   the   work  nf    M.   Botta 

34.     The  Bqusred  flap  ia  ali^aya  that  (Monument   de  Ninivt,  toL   v.  p.  El). 

which  is  worn  behind.  But  the  author  has  sligbtlj  tnodified 

'  The  accoDQt  and  the  ^eprteentatJoD'  both  M.  Bott&'B  theory  and  hia  illua- 

of  thii  complicatod  guiQeDt  are  taken  tration. 
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belt,   oniamented  with  a  deep   fringe,  and  sometimes   there 
depended  at  the  back  of  the  dress  a  species  of  lai^  hood.* 

The  special  royal  bead-dress  was 

ft  tall  mitre  or  tiaia,  which  at  first 

took  the  shape  of  the  bead,  but 

rose  above  it  to  a  certain  height 

in  a  gracefully  curved  line,  when 

it  was  covered  in  with  a  top,  flat, 

like   that    of  a  hat,  but   having 

a  projection   towards  the   centre, 

wliicb  rose  up  into  a  sort  of  apex, 

or  peak,  not  however  pointed,  but 

either  rounded  or  squai^  ofi!  The 

tiara  was    geaerally   ornamented 

with  a  succession  of  bands,  between 

which  were    commonly    patterns 

more  or  less  elaborate.    Ordinarily 

the  lowest  band,  instead  of  running 

parallel  with  the  others,  rose  with 

a  gentle  curve  towards  the  front, 

^^  "*  '  allowing  room  for  a  large  rosette 

over  the  forehead,  and  for  other  similar  ornaments.    If  we  may 

trust  the  representations  on  the  enamelled  bricks,  supported  as 

they  are  to  some  extent  by  the  tinted  reliefs,  we  may  say  that 

the  tiara  was  of  three  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  white.'  The  red 

and  white  alternated  in  broad  bands ;  the  ornaments  upon  them 

were  yellow,  being  probably  either  embroidered  on  the  material 

of  the  head-dress  in  threads  of  gold,  or  composed  of  thin  gold 

plates  which  may  have  been  sewn  on.      The  general  material 

of  the  tiara  is  likely  to  have  been  cloth  or  felt ;  it  can  scarcely 

have  been  metal,  if  the  deep  crimson  tint  of  the  bricks  and  the 

reliefs  is  true. 

In  the  early  sculptures  the  tiara  is  more  depressed  than  in 
the  later,  and  it  is  also  less  richly  ornamented.  It  has  seldom 
more  than  two  bands,  viz.,  a  narrow  one  at  top,  and  at  bottom  a 
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broader  curved  ooe,  rising  towards  the  front.  To  this  last  are 
attached  two  long  strings  or  lappets,  which  fall  behind  the 
monarch's  back  to  a  level  with  his  elbow. 


Tiars  of  the  earlier  perioil 
(Nimnid). 

Another  head-dress  which  the  monarch  sometimes  wore  wa-s 
a  sort  of  band  or  fillet.  Tbia  was  either  elevated  in  front  and 
ornamented  with  a  single  rosette, 
like  the  lowest  band  of  the  tiara, 
or  else  of  uniform  width  and 
patterned  along  its  whole  course* 
In  either  case  there  depended 
from  it,  on  each  side  of  the  back 
hair,  a  long  riband  or  streamer, 
fringed  at  the  end,  and  some- 
times ornamented  with  a  delicate 
pattern.  ^^"^ ''"™  ^^  *^°  ^^  (Nimrud). 

The  monarch's  feet  were  protected  by  stmdals  or  shoes.  In 
the  early  sculptures  sandala  only  appear  in  use,  shoes  being 
unknown'  (as  it  would  aeem)  until  the  time  of  Sennacherib. 


'  See  the  woodcut  on  p.  607. 

'  Shoea  ware  not  absolutel;  unknown 
to  the  AsajrianB,  even  in  the  earjieet 
period,  since  the;  are  represented  on 
the  feet  of  foreign  tribute-bearen  ta 


early  u  the  Black-Obelisk  king.  Boote 
are  »iao  repnaenttd  in  thU  monarch's 
Bculpturea.  Bnt  ^uyruini  wear  neither 
till  the  leagn  of  3         '     " 
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The  sandala  worn  were  of  two  kinds.  The  simplest  sort  had  a 
very  tliin  sole  and  a  small  cap  for  the  heel,  made  apparently  of 
a  number  of  strips  of  leather  *  sewn 
together.  It  was  held  in  place  by  a 
^£t~^i        loop  over  the  great-toe,  attached  to 

l.„lJS«^(fta.ot^5^).     "»  '""   P^  °f  ««'  "'«•  «■"'  ^y  ' 
string  which  was  laced   backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  instep,  and  then  tied  in  a  bow. 

The  other  kind  of  sandal  had  a  very  different  sort  of  sole ;  it 
was  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  at  the  heel,  from  which 
it  gradually  tapered  to  the  toe.  Attached  to  this  was  an  upper 
leather  which  protected  the  heel  and 
the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  foot,  but 
left  the  toes  and  the  instep  exposed. 
A  loop  fastened  to  the  sole'  received 
the  great-toe,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  loop  was  inserted  two  straps  were  also  made  fast,  which 
were  then  carried  on  either  side  the  great-toe  to  the  top  of  the 
foot,  whwe  they  crossed  each  other,  and,  passing  twice  through 
lings  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  leather,  were  finally 
fastened,  probably  by  a  buckle,  at  the  top  of  the  instep. 

The  shoe  worn  by  the  later  kings  was  of  a  coarse  and  clumsy 
make,  very  much  rounded  at  the  toe,  patterned 
with  rosettes,  crescents,  and  the  like,  and 
(apparently)  laced  in  front,  In  this  respect 
it  differed  from  the  shoe  of  the  queen,  whidi 
will  be  represented  presently,*  and  also  from 
the  ^hoes  worn  by  the  tribute-beareis. 
The  accessory  portions  of  the  royal  costume  were  chiefly 
belts,  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  and  earrings.    Besides  the 


*  At  Eborsabad  tbeee  etripa  irere 
Bometinies  coloured  allematoly  red  and 
l)lue.  More  often  the  entire  Baoda]  had 
B  reddish  tint.  M.  Botta  obeerres  that 
a  sandal  shaped  eiactlf  tike  this  is  wom 
to  the  present  day  in  the  Mount  Siojar, 
and  in  other  parta  of  UeeopoCauiia. 
(J/onunwTif,  voL  v.  p.  S5.) 


*  This  loop  has  been  re^rded  as  a 
mere  twiit  of  the  atf&p  round  the  great- 
toe  ;  but  1  find  it  aometimeB  clearly  re- 
Mesented  as  spriuging  from  the  sola. 
Thus  only  irould  it  add  much  to  the 
hold  of  the  foot  on  the  sandaL 

*  Infra,  p.  403. 
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belt  round  the  waist,  in  which  two  or  three  highly  ornamented 
dag^rs  were  frequently  thrust,  and  the  broad  fringed  cross- 
belt,  of  which  mention  was  made  above,'  the  AssjTian  monarch 
wore  a  narrow  cross-belt  passing  across  his  right  shoulder,- from 
which  his  sword  hung  at  his  left  side.  This  belt  was  sometimes 
patterned  with  rosettes.  It  was  worn  over  the  front  flap  of  the 
chasuble,  but  under  the  back  flap,  and  was  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  the  broad  fringed  belt,  which  was  passed  over  the 
right  arm  and  head  so  as  to  fall  across  the  left  shoulder. 

The  royal  necklaces  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  consisted 
merely  of  one  or  more  strings 
of  long  lozenge-shaped  beads 
slightly  chased,  and  connected 
by  small  links,  ribbed  perpen- 
dicularly. The  other  kind  was 
a  band  or  collar,  perhaps  of  gold,  on  which  were  hung  a  number 
of  Bacred  emblems :  as  the  crescent  or  emblem  of  the  Moon- 
God,  Sin ;  the  four-rayed  disk,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Sun-Qod,  Sfaamas ;  the  six- 
rayed  or  eight-rayed  disk,  the  emblem 
of  Gula,  the  Sun-Goddess ;  the  homed 
cap,  perhaps  the  emblem  of  the  king's 
guaj^an  genius  ;  and  the  double  or 
triple  bolt,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Vul,  ^^  ^"""  (Nimrud). 
the  god  of  the  atmosphere.  This  sacred  collar  was  a  part  of  the 
king's  civil  tmd  not  merely  of  his  sacerdotal  dress ;  as  appeaiB 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  sometimes  worn  when  the  king  was 
merely  receiving  prisoners.* 

The  monarch  wore  a  variety  of  armlets.  The  most  conunon 
was  a  plun  bar  of  a  single  twist,  the  ends  of  which  slightly 
overlapped  each  other.  A  more  el^ant  kind  was  similar  to 
this,  except  that  the  bar  terminated  in  animal  heads  carefully 
wrought,  among  which  the  heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  ducks 
were  the  most  common.  A  third  sort  has  the  appearance  of 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  long  strings  or  wires,  confined 
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at  mtervaJs  of  less  than  an  inch  by  cross  bands  at  right  angles 
to  the  wires.  This  sort  was  carried  round  the  arm  twice,  and 
even  then  ite  ends  overlapped 
considerably.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  armlets  were  of  metal,  and 
that  the  appearance  of  the  last 
was  given  to  it  by  the  workmanin 
imitation  of  an  earlier  and  ruder 
.    armlet  of  worsted  or  leather. 

The  bracelets  of  the  king,  like 

'    his  armlets,  were  sometimes  mere 

bars  of  metal,  quite   plain   and 

without  ornament     More  often, 

however,  tbey  were  ribbed  and 

Boyal  Annieta  (Khoreabad).        adomed  with  a  large  rosette  at 

the  centre.     Sometimes,  instead  of  one  simple  rosette,  we  see 

three  double  rosettes,  between  which  project  small   points. 


shaped  like  the  head  of  a  spear.  Occasionally  these  double 
rosettes  appear  to  be  set  on  t^e  surface  of  a  broad  bar,  which 
is  chased  so  as  to  represent  brickwork.  In  no  case  can  we  see 
how  the  bracelets  were  fastened ;  perhaps  they  were  elastic,  and 
were  slipped  over  the  hand.' 

Specimens  of  royal  earrings  have  been  already  given  in  an 
earlier  chapter  of  this  volume.^  The  most  ordinary  foim  in  the 
more  ancient  times  was  a  long  drop,  which  was  sometimes  deli- 


'  Roman  braceleta  were  aometimeB  I  more  oftau  the;  were  left  open,  like  the 
futened  with  catches.  (See  Dietumary  AnfTiBn  armliiti,  and  merely  clung  to 
0/  Anliguitit$,   p.  136,   2nd  ed.}    But  [  Che  arm.  *  Page  371. 
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catelychased'  Anothercommon  kind  was  an  incomplete  Maltese 

cross,  one  arm  of  tbe  four  being  left  out  because  it  would  have 

interfered  with  the  ear.   Inlatertimes 

there  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  i 

the  detail8;   but  the  drop  and  the 

cross  were  always  favourite  features. 

When  the  monarch   went  out  to   ' 

the  hunt  or  to  the  battle,  he  laid  aside 

such  ornaments  as  enciimbered  him,       ^^  Earring*  (Nmini  ). 

reserving  however  his  earrings,   bracelets,  and  armlets,  and 

then,  stripping  oflf  his  upper  dress  or  chasuble,  appeared  in  the 

under  robe  which  has  been  already  described.'*     This  robe 

was   confined  at  the  waist  by  a 

broad   cincture  or  girdle,  outside 

of  which  waa  worn  a  narrowish 

belt  wherein  daggers  were  often 

thrust.  In  early  times  this  cincture 

seems  to  have  been  &stened  by 

a  riband  witli  long  streaming  ends, 

which  are  veiy  conspicuous  in  the 

Nimrud  sculptures.     At  the  same 

period  the   monarch  often  wore, 

when  he  hunted  or  went  out  to 

battle,  a  garment   which   might 

have  been  called  an  apron,  if  it 

had  not  been  worn  behind  instead 

of  in  front     This  was  generally 

patterned  and  fringed  very  richly, 

1      .,      .     .  .1      ...  Earl;  King  in  his  WMr-«ostan)e 

besides  being  ornamented  with  one  (Nimrud). 

or  more  long  pendent  tassels. 

The  sacerdotal  dress  of  the  king,  or  that  which  he  commonly 
wore  when  eng^ed  in  the  rites  of  his  religion,  differed  consider- 
ably from  his  ordinary  costume.  His  inner  garment,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  long  gown  with  a  fringe  descend- 

'  See  tbe  woodcut  ueareet  the  top  of  i  in  the  Ute«t  sculpturea.     In  the  Inter- 

p.  371.  mediaU  period,  however,  the  time  o( 

"  Supra,p.4SS.    This  change  of  dr«ea  Saigon  and  Sennacherib,  the  monan^ 

ia  ajtnoat  uiUTeisal  in  the  earliest  and  |  goea  out  to  war  in  hia  chasuble. 
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ing  to  the  ankles;  but  this  was  almost  entirely  concealed  under 
an  ample  outer  rolte,  which  was  closely  wrapped  round  the  form 
and  kept  in  place  by  a  girdle.  A  deep  fringe,  arranged  in  two 
rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  carried  round  the  robe  in  curved 
sweeps  at  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  line,  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  tliis  dress,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  tlie  manner  in 
which  it  confines  and  conceals  the  left  arm,  while  the  right  is 
left  free  and  exposed  to  view.  A  representation  of  a  king  thus 
apparelled  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,^  taken 
from  a  statue  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  peculiar  in 
having  the  head  uncovered,  and  in  the  form  of  the  implement 
borne  in  the  right  hand.  It  is  also  incomplete  as  a  representa- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  all  the  iront  of  the  breast  is  occupied  hy 
an  inscription.  Other  examples'  showthat  the  tiara  was  com- 
monly worn  as  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  costume ;  that  the  sacred 
collar'  adorned  the  breast,  necklaces  the  neck,  and  bracelets  the 
two  arms;  while  in  the  belt,  which  was  generally  to  some  extent 
knotted,  were  borne  two  or  three  daggers.  The  mace  seems 
to  have  been  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  costume,  and  was 
always  grasped  just  below  its  head  by  the  left  hand. 

We  have  but  one  representation  of  an  Assyrian  queen. 
Despite  the  well-known  stories  of  Semiramia  and  her  manifold 
exploits,  it  would  seem  that  the  Assyrisns  secluded  their  females 
with  as  rigid  and  watchful  a  jealousy  as  modem  Turks  or 
Persians.  The  care  taken  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the 
passages  in  the  royal  hareem  has  been  noticed  already.*  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  thus  indicated,  and 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Oriental  habits,  that  neither  in 
inscriptions*  nor  in  sculptured  repiesentations  do  the  As^- 
rians  allow  their  women  to  make  more  than  a  most  rare  and 


'  Sea  p.  310. 

'  Particutarlj  the  slab  engraved  b; 
Mr.  Lafard  in  bis  J/imumentt,  lEtSeriea, 
PL  25,  with  which  oompMe  the  figure 
in  en  arched  frame  represeDted  in  the 
same  auikor'i Niiietekaad£ab]/lan,app. 
p.  SSI. 

'  For  a  repreeentatioD  of  the  sacred 
collsr,  see  above,  p.  iS9. 


•  See  p.  297. 

>  Mention  of  an  Aayriui  tronun 
has  been  found  as  yet  in  ool;  two  in- 
scriptions, one  being  that  on  the  dnpli- 
cate  statuee  of  Nebo  now  in  the  Brituli 
Museum,  and  the  other  being  a  tablet- 
inacripUon  belonging  to  the  reign  of  the 
lost  known  king. 
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occasional  appearance.  Fortvinately  for  us,  their  jealoufry^  was 
Bometiiiaes  relaxed  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  in  one  scene,  re- 
covered from  the  d4bria  of  an  Assyrian  palace,*  we  are  enabled 
to  contemplate  at  once  the  domestic  life  of  the  monarch  and 
the  attire  and  even  the  features  of  his  consort. 


King,  Queen,  and  Attendants  (Kofunjik). 

It  appears  that  in  the  private  apartments,  while  the  king,  tike 
the  Romans  and  the  modem  Orientals,  reclined  upon  a  couch 
leaning  his  weight  partly  upon  his  left  elbow,'  and  having  bis 
right  arm  free  and  disposable,  her  majesty  the  queen  sat  in  a 
chair  of  state  by  the  couch's  side,  near  its  foot,  and  £acing  her 
lord.  Two  eunuchs  provided  with  large  fans  were  in  attendance 
upon  the  monarch,  and  the  same  number  waited  upon  the 
queen,  standing  behind  her  chair.  Her  majesty,  whose  hair 
was  airaoged  nearly  like  that  of  her  royal  consort,  wore  upon 
her  head  a  band  or  fillet  hfiving  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  crown  of  towers,  such  as  encircles  the  brow  of  Cybele  on 
Greek  coins  and  statues.  Her  dress  was  a  long-sleeved  gown 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  Sounced  and  trimmed  at 


•Ths  B 


ne  u  from  the  pol&ca  of 
'a  Bon  (Afialiiir-bam-pal)  nt 
It  ia  now  in  the  Nutioiud 


Eau'-haddi 

Koyunjit 
CoUection. 

'  Uorat.  Od.  I.  htuL  8:  "  Et  eu'ii 
TsmuietepraM."  See  nlao  Sat.  I.  ir.  31 
The  Ronian  faahion  hw  been  thus  di 
■cribed  (and  Uie  dcscripUon  would  e\-. 


detitlf  suit  the  Anymne  juat  aa  veil): 
"  They  la;  with  tiie  upper  part  ol  the 
body  resting  on  the  \ai  arm,  the  head 
&  little  raised,  the  back  aupported  by 
cushions,  and  the  limbe  stretched  out  at 
full  length,  or  a  littla  bent."  (Lipe^u^ 
Antiq.  Uct.  ill) 
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the  bottom  in  an  elaborate  way,  and  elsewhere  patterned  with 
roaettes,  over  which  she  wore  a  fringed  tonic  or  frock  descending 
half-way  between  the  knees  and 
the  feet      In  addition  to  these 
two  garments,  she  wore  upon 
her  back  and  shoulders  a  light 
cloak  or  cape,  patterned  (like 
the  rest  of  her  dress)  with  ro- 
settes and  edged  with  a  deep 
fringe.     Her  feet  were  encased 
in   shoes  of   a   clumsy  make, 
also  patterned.   Heromamentf, 
besides  the  crown   upon   her 
head,  were  earrings,  a  necklace, 
and  bracelets      Her  hair  was 
cushioned,  and  adorned  with  a 
drapery  which  hung  over  the 
back.  Herfeetrested  on  a  hand- 
some footstool,  also  cushioned. 
Enlarged  fipireol  the  Queen  (Koyunjik).      On  the  slab  from  which  this 
description  is  taken  the  royal  pair  seem  to  be  refreshing  them- 
selves with  wine.      Each  supporiis  on  the  thumb  and  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  a  saucer  or  shallow  drinking-cup,  probably 
of  some  precious  metal,  which  they  raise  to  their  lips  simul- 
taneously, as  if  they  were  pledging  one  another.     The  scene  of 
the  entertainment  is  the  palace  garden ;  for  trees  grow  on  either 
side  of  the  main  figures,  while  over  their  heads  a  vine  hangs 
its  festoons  and  its  rich  clusters.     By  the  aide  of  the  royal 
couch,  and  iu  front  of  the  queen,  is  a  table  covered  with  a 
table-cloth,  on  which  are  a  small  box  or  casket,  a  species  of 
shallow  bowl  which  may  have  held  incence  or  perfume  of  some 
kind,  and  a  third  article  frequently  seen  in  close  proximity  to 
the  king,  but  of  whose  use  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture. 
At  the  couch's  head  stands  another  curious  article,  a  sort  of 
tall  vase  surmounted  by  a  sugarloaf,  which  probably  represents 
an  altar.     The  king  bears  in  his  left  band  the  lotus  or  sacred 
Sower,  while  the  queen  holds  in  hers  what  looks  like  a  modern 
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fan.  All  tbe  lower  part  of  the  monarch's  person  is  concealed 
beneath  a  coverlet,  which  is  plain,  except  that  it  has  tassels  at 
the  comers  and  an  embroidered  border. 

The  officers  in  close  attendance  upon  the  monarch  varied 
according  to  his  employment.  In  war  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  charioteer,  his  shield-bearer  or  shield-bearers,  his  groom,  his 


HojH  Fuasol  (Nimnid)i 


Royal  Pontsol  (Kofunjili.). 


quiver-bearer,  his  mace-bearer,  and  sometimes  by  his  parasol- 
bearer.  In  peace  the  parasol-bearer  is  always  represented  as 
in  attendance,  except  in  hunting  expeditions,  or  where  he  is 
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replaced  by  a  fan-bearor.  The  parasol,  which  ezacUy  resembled 
that  still  in  use  throughout  the  East,  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  monarch.  It  had  a  tall  and  thick  pole,  whicb  the  bearer 
grasped  with  both  his  bands,  and  in  the  early  times  a  somewhat 
small  circular  top.  Under  the  later  kings  the  size  of  the  head 
was  considerably  enlai^ed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  curtain  or 
flap  was  attached,  which,  falling  &om  the  edge  of  the  parasol, 
more  eSectually  protected  the  mooarch  from  the  sun's  rays. 
The  head  of  the  parasol  was  &^ged  with  tassels,  and  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  pole  commonly  terminated  in  a  flower  or 
other  ornament.  In  the  later  time  both  the  head  and  the 
curtain  which  depended  from  it  were  richly  patteraed.  If  we 
may  trust  the  remains  of  colour  upon  the  Khorsabad  sculp- 
tures, the  tints  preferred  were  red  and  white,  which  alternated 
in  bands  upon  the  parasol  as  upon  the  royal  tJara. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dress  or  quality  of 
the  royal  attendants.  Except  the  groom,  the  charioteer,  and  the 
shield-bearers,  they  were  in  the  early  times  almost  invariably 
eunuchs;  but  the  later  kings  seem  to  have  preferred  eunuchs 
for  the  offices  of  parasol-bearer  and  fan-bearer  only.  The  dress 
of  the  eunuchs  is  most  commonly  a  long  fringed  gown,  reaching 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  veiy  short  sleeves,  and  a  broad 
belt  or  girdle  confining  the  gown  at  the  waist.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  cross-belt  also ;  and  occasionally  both  this  and  the  girdle 
round  the  waiat  are  richly  fringed.*  The  eunuchs  commonly 
wear  earrings,  and  sometimes  armlets  and  bracelets ;  in  a  few 
instances  they  have  their  necks  adorned  with  necklaces,  and 
their  long  dresses  elaborately  patterned.*  Their  heads  are 
either  bare,'  or  at  most  encircled  with  a  fillet, 

A  peculiar  physiognomy  is  assigned  to  this  class  of  persons — 
the  forehead  low,  the  nose  small  and  rounded,  the  lips  full,  the 
chin  large  and  double,  the  cheeks  bloated.     They  are  generally 


See  p.  290  and  p.  2»2.  U.  Botta 
that  ImA  fruiges  were  attached 
laa-belt  (Ifonament  de  Ifinive, 
I   86) ;    but  in  that  o 


Mppoeea 


'  See  Mr.  I^yard'a  ItonmmaM,  lit 
8«rie8,PL6. 

*  See  the  iUiutntioa  tn  p.  237,  and 
oompue  below,  pp.  498,  50%  COB,  ind 
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represented  as  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  other  Assyrians. 
Though  placed  in  confidential  situations  about  the  person  of 
the  tDonarch,  they  seem  not  to  have  held  very  high  or  im- 


Ecads  ot  EuDuchs  (Nimrud). 

portant  offices.  The  royal  Vizier  is  never  a  eunuch,  and 
eunachs  are  rarely  seen  among  the  soldiers ;  they  are  scribes, 
cooks,  musicians,  perhaps  priests;*  they  are  grooms-in-waiting, 
huntsmen,  parasol-bearers,  and  fan-bearers ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  with  truth  that  they  had  the  same  power  in  Assyria  which 
they  have  commonly  possessed  in  the  more  degraded  of  the 
Oriental  monarchies.  It  is  perhaps  a  sound  interpretation  of 
the  name  Rabsaris  in  Scripture  to  understand  it  as  titular,  not 
appellative/  and  to  translate  it  "the  Chief  Eunuch"  or  "the 
Iktaster  of  the  Eunuchs ; "  and  if  so,  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  employment  by  one  Assyrian  king  of  a  person  of  this  class 
on  an  embassy  to  a  petty  sovereign :  but  the  sculptures  are  far 
from  bearing  out  the  notion  that  eunuchs  held  the  same  high 
position  in  the  Assyrian  court  as  they  have  since  held  generally 
in  the  East,*  where  they  have  not  only  continually  filled  the 

*  Thia  point  will  be  conadered  in  the  I  L  p.  G90. 
cluqiteroDtheReUgioDofibeA£afTiMU,  *  ThiaiiMr.Lajanl'HTiew.   (.Vwi«ckA 

*  Bee  SmiUi'i^tifiail  Dictionary,  ToL  [  and  iUSmaiiu,  voL  ii.  p.  S25.) 
YOU  I.  2  K 
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highest  offices  of  state,  but  have  even  attained  to  sovereign 
power.  On  the  contrary,  their  special  chai^  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  menial  offices  about  the  person  of  the  monarch, 
which  imply  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  entrusted,  but  not  submission  to  their  infiuence  in  the  con- 
duct of  state  afiairs.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  instead 
of  becoming  more  influential  as  time  went  on,  they  appear  to 
have  become  less  so ;  in  the  later  sculptures  the  royal  attend- 
ants are  far  less  generally  eunuchs  than  in  the  earlier  ones;' and 
the  difierence  is  most  marked  in  the  more  important  offices' 
It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Chief  Eunuch  is  represented 
—  upon  the  sculptures.     Perhaps  we 

may  recognise  him  in  an  attendant, 
who  commonly  bears  a  fan,  hut 
whose  spedal  badge  of  office  is  a 
long  fringed  scarf  or  band,  which 
hangs  down  below  bb  middle  both 
before  him  and  behind  him,  being 
passed  over  the  left  shoulder.  This 
officer  appears,  in  one  bas-rehef, 
alone  in  front  of  the  king;  inanother, 
he  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Yi^er,  level  with  him,  facing  the 
king  as  he  drinks ;  in  a  thiid,  he 
receives  prisoners  after  a  battle; 
while  in  another  part  of  the  same 
sculpture  he  is  in  the  king's  camp 
prepaiing  the  table  for  his  master's 
supper.  There  is  always  a  good 
deal  of  omamentaUon  about  his 
dress,  which  otherwise  nearly  re- 
Tha  Chiaf  Eunuch  (t)— Himrud  sembles  that  of  the  inferior  rtiyal 
attendants,  consisting  of  a  long  firinged  gown  or  robe,  a  prdle 


'  See  especiaU}^  the  elxbs  of  Aahur- 
baiii-pa!(LHyaTd,3fonummti,  2nd  Series, 
PU.  47  tc  19),  where  leaa  than  half  the 
royal  attcDdanta  are  eunuchs. 

»  F 


bearer,  two  sttfindants  very  close  to  bii 
peraon,ce(iBetobeeuiiuchB.  Thelutchief 
eunuch  T«corded  aa  holding  the  office  at 
epoDTm  belongi  to  the  reign  at  Tiglath- 
FileswU. 
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fringed  or  plain,  a  cross-belt  generally  fringed,  and  the  scarf 
already  described.  His  head  and  feet  are  generally  bare, 
though  sometimes  the  latter  are  protected  by  sandals.*  He  is 
found  only  upon  the  sculptures  of  the  early  period. 

Among  the  officers  who  have  fi^e  access  to  the  royal  person, 
there  is  one  who  stands  out  with  such  marked  prominence  from 
the  rest  that  he  has  been  properly  recognised  aa  the  Grand 
Vizier  or  prime-minister^" — at  once  the  chief  counsellor  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  man  whose  special  business  it  was  to  signify 
and  execute  his  will     The  dress  of  the  Grand  Vizier  is  more 
rich  than  that  of  any  other  person  except  the  monarch ;"  and 
there  are  certain  portions  of  his  apparel  which  he  and  the  king 
have  alone  the  privilege  of  wearing.      These  are,  principally, 
the  tasseUed  apron  and  the  fringed  hand  depending  from  the 
fillet,  the  former  of  which  is  found 
in  the  early  period  only,"  while  the 
latter  belongs    to    no    particular 
time,  but  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  sculptures  is  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  royal  or  quasi-royal 
authority.     To  these  two  may  be 
added  the  long  ribbon  or  scar^ 
with  double  streamers  at  the  ends, 
which  depended  from,  and  perhaps 
fastened,  the  belt " — a  royal  oma^ 
ment  worn  also  by  the  Vizier  in 
at  least  one  representation.^* 

The  chief  garment  of  the  Vizier  Head-dremirfthB  Vizier  (Khoraabad). 

is  always  a  long  fringed  robe,  reaching  fi^m  the  neck  to  the 


«  Bemaim, 


*  See  below,  p.  G02. 

"  Ijijw^'b  Niaeteh  and 
vol  iL  p.  337.  H.  Botta  BU^eeiis  umt 
thifl  promilieDt  officer  is  "  iin  Mage" 
(UonHnevt,  vol  t.  p.  88) ;  but  ha  ap- 
pears in  Bcenea  which  have  □□  religious 
cbaractar. 

"  SDmetdmee,  where  the  lung  and  the 
Timer  appear  tAgetherf  the  robe  of  the 
Tizier  ia  even  richer  in  its  omamenta- 
tjon  than  that  of  the  monarch.     (3ee 


Lajud,  Jfonummti,  1st  Series,  PI.  23.) 
"  lAfsrd,  MonioHtnti,  lat  Series,  Pla. 
12  and  28.  There  is  one  bas-relief  where 
the  tasselled  apron  ia  worn,  not  only  by 
the  Vizier,  but  also  by  the  Chief  Eu- 
nuch and  other  principal  attendanta. 
See  below,  p.  602. 

"  See  aboTB,  p.  491,  and  compare  the 
illustration  oppoeite. 

"  lAyaid,  jtfonamoiM,  Ist  Seri«e,  PL 
12. 

2  E  2 
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feet.  This  is  generally  tninmed  with  embroidery  at  the  top, 
round  the  sleeves,  and  round  the  bottom.  It  is  either  seen 
to  be  confined  by  a  broad  belt  round  the  waist,  or  else  is  covered 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees  by  two  iails  of  a  heavy  and  deep 
fringe.  In  this  latter  caae,  a  broad  croaa-'belt  is  worn  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  the  npper  £ei11  of  fringe  hangs  from  the  cross- 
belt.    A  fillet  is  worn  upon  the  head,  which  is  oflen  highly 


ornamented.*  The  feet  are  sometimes  bare,  but  more  often  are 
protected  by  sandals,  or  (as  in  the  accompanying  representaticoi) 
by  embroidered  shoes.  Earrings  adorn  the  ears ;  bracelets, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  armlete,  the  arms.  A  sword  is 
generally  worn  at  the  left  side. 

The  Tizier  is  ordinarily  represented  in  one  of  two  attitadea 
Either  he  stands  with  his  two  hands  joined  in  front  of  him,  the 

'  Bet  the  iroodcut  on  preceding  pagSL 
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right  band  in  the  left,  and  the  fingers  not  claaped,  but  left 
loose — the  ordinary  attitude  of  pasBive  and  respectful  attention, 
in  which  officers  who  cany  nothing  await  the  orders  of  the 
king, — or  he  has  the  right  arm  raised,  the  elbow  bent,  and 
the  right  hand  brought  to  a  level  with  bis  mouth,  while  the 
left  hand  rests  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  worn  at  his  lefl  side, 
la  this  latter  case  it  noay  be  presumed  that  we  have  the  atti- 
tude of  conversation,  as  in  the  former  we  have  that  of  attentive 
listeoiDg.  When  the  Vizier  assumes  this  energetic  posture, 
he  is  commonly  either  introducing  prisoners  or  bringing  in 
spoil  to  the  king.  When  be  is  quiescent,  he  stands  before  the 
throne  to  receive  the  king's  orders,  or  witnesses  the  ceremony 
with  which  it  was  usual  to  conclude  a  suocesefid  hunting  exp&- 
dition. 

The  pre-eminent  rank  and  dignity  of  this  officer  is  shown, 
not  only  by  his  participation  in  the  insignia  of  royal  authority,' 
but  also  and  very  clearly  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  is  present, 
no  one  ever  intervenes  between  him  and  the  king.  He  has  the 
undisputed  right  of  precedence,  so  that  he  is  evidently  the  first 
subject  of  the  crown.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  seen  addressing  the 
monarch.  He  does  not  always  accompany  the  king  on  his 
military  expeditions ;  but  when  he  attends  them,  he  still 
maintains  his  position,*  having  a  dignity  greater  than  that  of 
any  general,  and  so  taking  the  entire  direction  of  the  {oisoners 
and  of  the  spoiL 

The  royal  fan-beareis  were  two  in  number.  Th^  were 
invariably  eunuchs.  Their  ordinary  position  was  behind  the 
monarch,  on  whom  they  attended  alike  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life  and  in  religious  and  civil  ceremonies.  On  some 
occasions,  however,  one  of  the  two  was  privileged  to  leave  his 
station  behind  the  king's  chair  or  throne,  and,  advancing  in 
fi^nt,  to  perform  certain  functions  before  the  face  of  his  master. 
He  banded  his  master  the  sacred  cup,  and  wuted  to  receive  it 
back,*  at  the  same  time  diligently  dischaiging  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  office  by  keeping  up  a  current  of  air  and  chasing 

'  Supra,  p.  iW. 

*  S«e  Mr.  Lajrard'a  MoniHumlt,  Irt  Series,  Pig.  63  and  77 ;  2nd  Serieu,  PL  2S. 

•  Moaumentt,  Ist  Seiiea,  PL  12. 
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away  those  plagues  of  the  East — the  fliea.  The  Em-bearer  thus 
privileged  wears  always  the  loDg  tasselled  scarf,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  badge  of  office,  and  may  not  improbably  mark  him 
for  the  Chief  Eunuch  •  In  the  absence  of  the  Vizier,  or  some- 
times  in  subordination  to  him,*  he  introduced  tribute-bearers  to 
the  king,  reading  out  their  names  and  titles  &om  a  Bcroll  or 
tablet  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand. 


Tributo-beuera  preeettted  by  the  Chuf  Eunuch  (Nimrud  obeliak). 

The  fan  carried  by  these  attendants  seems  in  most  instances 
to  have  been  made  of  feathers.  It  had  a  shortish  handle,  which 
was  generally  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  frequently  termi- 
nated in  the  bead  of  a  ram  or  other  animal  The  feathers  were 
sometimes  of  great  length,  and  bent  gracefully  by  their  own 
weight,  as  they  were  pointed  slantingly  towards  the  monarch. 
Occasionally  a  comparatively  short  fan  was  used,  and  the  feathers 
were  replaced  by  a  sort  of  brush,  which  may  have  been  made 
of  horse-hair,  or  possibly  of  some  vegetable  fibre,' 

The  other  attendant  on  the  monarch  require  do  special 
notice.  With  regard  to  their  number,  however,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  the  sculptures  generally  do  not  repre- 
sent them  as  very  numerous,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 


*  Supnt,  p.  498. 

•  See  the  Black  Obeliak,  First  Side 
(Hfonumntli  of  jVrnewA,  Irt  Seriea,  PI. 
53),  where  the  king  ix  faced  by  the 
yizier  in  the  topmoRt  corapertment,  and 
immediately  below  by  this  official,  repre- 


sented u  in  the  woodcut  abora. 

'  The  short  bnub-fan  belongs  to  the 
earlier,  the  long  feather  fan  to  the  later, 
period.  (See  the  woodcuts  on  p.  WS, 
above,  and  p.  GIS.) 
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tliey  amounted  to  several  hundreds.    The  enormous  size  of  the 
palaces  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  accounted  for:  and  in  one 
sculpture  of  an  ex- 
ceptional character, 
where    the    ai-tist 
seems  tohaveaimed 
at  representing  his 
subject  in  full,  we 
can    count    above 
seventy  attendants  , 
present    witii    the  i 
monarch     at 
time.*  Of  these  less 
than   one-half  are  | 
eunuchs ;  and  theae  { 
wear  the  long  robe 
with    the    fiinged 
belt  and  cross-belt. 
The  other  attend- 
ants wear  in  many 
cases  the  same  costume ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  dressed 
in  a  tunic  and  greaves,  like  the  soldiers.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  court  ceremonial  of  the 
Assyrians  was  stately  and  imposing.  The  monarch  seems 
indeed  not  to  have  affected  that  privacy  and  seclusion  which 
forms  a  predominant  feature  of  the  ceremonial  observed  in 
most  Oriental  monarchies."  He  showed  himself  very  freely  to 
his  subjecta  on  many  occasions.  He  superintended  in  person 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  works."  In  war  and  in  the 
chase  he  rode  in  an  open  chariot,  never  using  a  litter,  though 


Fans  or  Flf-flappera  (Nimmd  and  Ko^uujik); 


'  MonumtnU  of  NintvA,  2iid  S«ri«a, 
Pla.  47  to  40. 

'  Still  they  do  not  seem  to  be  soldien. 
They  carry  neither  speara,  abielda,  nor 
bows,  and  they  atand  with  the  hsods 
joined — an  attitude  peculiar  to  the  royal 
attendants. 

"  Eerodotua  aacribed  the  invention 
of  this  practice  to  Deioces,  his  first 
JEedian  kiag  (i.  96).     Diodorua  believed 


that  it  had  prevailed  in  Asejria  at  n 
much  earlier  date  (ii.  21).  But  in  this 
he  was  oertaioly  mistaken.  On  its 
general  prevalence  in  the  Blast,  see  Bria- 
son,  DtSrg.  Prr:  Print.  L  p.  23  ;  and 
compare  Gibbon,  Dfdine  and  Fall,  ch. 
liii.  (vol.  ii  p.  S5,  Smith's  edition). 

"  Layard,  Monvmentt  of  Niacreh,  2nd 
Seriee,Pls.l2andl5. 
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litters  vere  not  unknown  to  the  Asayiiaxia."  In  his  expeditions 
he  would  often  descend  from  Ms  chariot,  and  march  or  fight  on 
foot  like  the  meanest  of  his  eabjects.  But  though  thus  fami* 
liftrizing  the  multitude  with  his  features  and  appearance,  he 
was  &r  from  allowing  familiarity  of  address.  Both  in  peace 
and  war  he  was  attended  by  various  officers  of  state,  and  no  aas 
had  speech  of  him  except  through  them.  It  would  even  seem 
as  if  two  persons  only  were  entitled  to  open  a  conversation  with 
him — the  Vizier  and  the  Chief  Eunuch.  When  he  received 
them,  he  generally  placed  himself  upon  his  throne,  sitting, 
while  they  stood  to  address  him.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of  Uie 
haughty  pride  of  these  sovereigns  that  they  carried  with  them 
in  ^eir  distant  expeditions  the  cumbrous  thrones*  whereon 
they  were  wont  to  sit  when  they  dispensed  justice  or  received 
homage.  On  these  thrones  they  sat,  in  or  near  their  fortified 
camps,  when  the  battle  or  the  si^e  was  ended,  and  thus  sitting 
they  received  in  state  the  spoil  and  the  prisoners.  Behind 
them  on  such  occasions  were  the  two  fan-bearers,  while  near  at 
hand  were  guards,  scribes,  grooms,  and  other  attendants.  lo 
their  palace  balls  undoubtedly  the  ceremonial  used  was  stricter, 
grander,  and  more  imposing.  The  sculptures,  however,  famish 
no  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  for  there  is  nothing  to  maik 
the  scene  of  the  great  processional  pieces. 

In  the  pseudo-history  of  Ctedas,  the  Assyrian  kings  were 
represented  as  voluptuaries  of  the  eztremest  kind,  who  passed 
their  whole  lives  within  the  palace,  in  the  company  of  their 
concubines  and  their  eonucbs,  indulging  themselves  in  per- 
petual ease,  pleasure,  and  luxuiy.*  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  warlike  character  of  so  many  monarchs  gives  the  he  to  these 
statements,  so  lar  aa  they  tax  the  Assyrian  kings  with  sloth  and 
idleness.*    It  remiuns  to  examine  the  charge  of  over-addiction 


"  See  below,  p.  6Sg. 

'  For  repreeeDtatioiu  of  time  thrones 
■ee  pp.  803,  304.  Sugon'a  throne  ii 
repreaented  u  canied  hj  tiro  atUod- 
ant^  on  hu  triuiDphaiit  retun  from 
an  eipeditioD.  (Bouo,  Xoniatent  de 
Ainire,  toL  L  PL  18.)  Seuuchmb 
BiU  on  hi»  Uuooe  to  Teodve  captiTea 


outside  the  walU  of  a  town  nippcaed  to 
beLachiah.  (Layaid,  iVinnvA  oniiitiiiy- 
hn,  pp.  1S0-1S2.)     Instancea  of  kiuga 

foiiiGed  (uiipB  will  be  found  in  Mr. 

lunmtM,  lat  Series,  PU.  93 

•  Diod,  Sit  iL  21,  £3. 
See  above,  pp.  4e2-181. 


andTT. 
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to  sensnal  delights,  especially  to  those  of  the  lowest  and  groBseEt 
description  Kow  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  real  evidence,  the  Assyrian  kings  appear  as  mono- 
gamists. In  the  inscription  on  the  god  Nebo,  the  artist  dedi- 
cates his  statue  "to  bis  lord  Vol-lush  (?)  and  hie  lady,  Sammu- 
ramit."*  In  the  solitary  sculptured  representation  of  the 
private  life  of  the  king,*  he  is  seen  in  the  company  of  one 
female  only.  Even  in  the  very  narrative  of  Ctesias,  Ninus  has 
but  one  wife,  Semiramis  ;*  and  Sardanapalus,  notwithstanding 
his  many  concubines,  has  but  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.'  It  is  not  intended  to  press  these  ailments  to  an 
extreme,  or  to  assume,  on  the  strength  of  them,  that  the  Assy- 
rian monarchs  were  really  faithful  to  one  woman.  They  may 
have  had — nay,  it  is  probable  that  they  had — a  certwi  number 
of  concubines  ;  but  there  is  really  not  the  least  ground  for 
believing  that  they  carried  concubinage  to  an  excess,  or  over- 
stepped in  this  respect  the  practice  of  the  best  Eastern  sove- 
reigns. At  any  rate  they  were  not  the  voluptuaiies  which 
Ctesias  represented  them.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  livet 
was  passed  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war;  and  their  peaceftil 
hoois,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  sloth  and  luxury  in  the 
retirement  of  the  palace,  were  chiefly  employed,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  in  active  and  manly  exercises  in  the  field,  which 
involved  much  exertion  and  no  small  personal  peril. 

The  &vourite  occupation  of  the  king  in  peace  was  the  chase 
of  the  lion.  In  the  early  times  he  usaally  started  on  a  hunting 
expedition  in  his  chariot,  dressed  as  when  he  went  out  to  war, 
and  attended  by  his  charioteer,  some  swordsmen,  and  a  groom 
holding  a  led  horse.  He  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  sword, 
one  or  two  daggers,  and  a  spear,  which  last  stood  in  a  rest  made 
for  it  at  the  back  of  the  chariot."  Two  quivers,  each  containing 
an  axe  and  an  abundant  supply  of  arrows,  hung  &om  the  chariot 


'  See  the  aathor's  Btndotm,  toL  L 
p.  382,  Doto  ^  2iid  ed. 

*  Suprs,  p.  iSS.  M.  Lenormant  ap- 
p<VB  to  have  mistaken  the  eunuchs  who 
are  in  attendance,  placing  on  inatni- 
Dientaor  famuEgUielting,  farUwotb«r 


nutmben  of  hiis  bareem  (Manuel,  toL  ii 
p.  122). 

•  Diod.  Sic.  n.  4,  s  1 :  7.  S  I- 
'  Ibid,  a  28,  3  a. 

•  See  p.  844. 
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traiiBversely  acrosB  iteiight  aide,  while  a  shield  armed  with  teeth 
was  auapended  behind.    When  a  Uon  waa  foimd,  the  king  pur- 
Bued  it  in  his  chariot,  letting  fly  his  arrows  as  he  went,  and 
especially  seeking  to  pierce  the  animal  about  the  heart  and 
head.     Sometimes  he  transfixed  the  beast  with  three  or  four 
shafts  before  it  succumbed.   Oc- 
casionally the  lion  attacked  him 
in  his   chariot,   and   was   met 
with  spear  and  shield,'  or  with 
a  fresh  arrow,  according  to  the 
esigendes  of  the  moment,  or 
the  monarch's  preference  for  one 
or  the  other  weapon.     On  rare 
occasions  the  monarch  descended 
to  the  ground,  and  fought  afoot. 
King  mm  .  Uon  (Ntamid).        He  would  then  engage  the  Uon 
in  close  combat  with  no  other 
weapon  but  a  short  sword,  which  he  strove  to  plunge,  and 
often  plunged,  into  its  heart. 


King,  with  AtUndauis,  spearing  a  Lion  (Koytuijib). 

In  the  later  time,  though  the  chariot  was  still  employed  to 
some  extent  in  the  lion-hunts,  it  appears  to  have  been  far  more 

•  Sea  p.  317. 
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usual  for  the  king  to  enjoy  the  sport  on  foot.  He  carried  a 
straight  sword,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  formidable  weapon ; 
it  was  strong,  very  broad,  and  two  feet  or  a  little  more  in 
length.  Two  attendants  waited  closely  upon  the  monarch,  one 
of  whom  carried  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  the  other  was  com- 
monly provided  with  one  or  two  spears.  From  these  attend- 
ants the  king  took  the  bow  or  a  spear  at  pleasure,  usually 
commendng  the  attack  with  his  arrows,  and  finally  despatch- 


King,  with  Attendant,  Bt&bbing  a  Lioo  (KoTUDJik). 

ing  the  spent  animal  with  sword  or  spear,  as  he  deemed  best. 
Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  the  spearman  in  attendance 
carried  also  a  shield,  and  held  both  spear  and  shield  in  advance 
of  his  master  to  protect  him  from  the  animal's  spring.'**  Gene- 
rally the  monarch  faced  the  danger  with  no  such  protection, 
and  received  the  brute  on  his  sword,  or  thrust  him  through 
with  his  pike.  Perhaps  the  sculptures  exaggerate  the  danger 
which  he  aSronted  at  such  moments;  but  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  there  was  not  a  good  deal  of  peril  incurred  in  these 
hand-to-hand  contests." 


"  See  the  illuBtration,  p.  359.  i   "  I,  AMhur-beni-p*!,  king  of  the   na- 

"  In  an  inBeriptdon  appended  to  one       tionB,    king   of    Aaayria,    in    my   great 

of  his  sculpturea,  Asshur-baiii-poJ  says,  ]   courage  fighting  on  foot  with  a  lion, 
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Two  modes  of  huntiiig  the  king  of  beasts  were  followed  &t 
(Mb  time.  Either  he  was  sought  in  his  native  haunts,  which 
were  then,  as  now,  ihe  reedy  coverts  by  the  side  of  the  canals 
and  great  streams ;  or  he  was  procured  beforehand,  conveyed 
to  the  hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  oat  before  the  hunters. 
In  the  former  case  the  monarch  took  the  field  accompanied  by  bis 
huntsmen  and  beaters  on  horse  and  foot,  these  last  often  holding 
dogs  in  leash,  which,  apparently,  were  used  only  to  discover  and 
arouse  the  game,  but  were  not  shpped  at  it  when  started.  No 
doubt  the  hunt  was  sometimes  entirelyon  the  land,  the  monarch 
accompanying  his  beaters  along  one  or  other  of  the  two  banks  of 
a  canal  or  stream.  But  a  difierent  plan  ia  known  to  have  been 
adopted  on  some  occasions.  Dispomng  his  beaters  to  the  right 
and  left  upon  both  banks,  (he  monarch  with  a  small  band  of 
attendants  would  take  ship,  and,  while  bis  huntsmen  sought  to 
start  the  game  on  either  ^de,  he  would  have  himself  rowed 
along  80  as  just  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  would  find  his 
sport  in  attacking  such  lions  as  took  the  water.  The  monimdi's 
place  on  these  occaaions  was  the  middle  of  the  boat.  Before  him 
and  behind  him  were  guards  armed  with  spears,  who  were  thus 
ready  to  protect  their  master,  whether  the  beast  attacked  him  in 
front  or  rear.  The  monarch  used  a  round  bow,  like  that  com- 
monly carried  in  war,  and  aimed  either  at  the  heart  or  at  the 
head.  The  spearmen  presented  their  weapons  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  also  sufficiently  high  above 
the  water  to  afford  a  considerable  protection  against  the  animal's 
spring.  An  attendant  immediately  behind  the  monarch 
held  additional  arrows  ready  for  him;  and  after  piercing 
the  noble  brute  with  three  or  four  of  these  weapons,  tiie 
monarch  had  conmionly  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  sink  down 
and  expire.  The  carcase  was  then  taken  from  the  water,  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  were  lashed  together  with  string,  and  the 
beast  was  suspended  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  boat,  where 
he  hung  over  tiie  water  just  out  of  the  sweep  of  the  oars.'* 

tenible  for  bis  dx«,  wbed  him  bj  tb«  I  life."    (Fox  lUbot  in  Jonrnol  (^  A* 
ear,  and  in  the  name  of  Aaebur  and      Asialit  SodO^,  vol.  xiz.  p.  272.) 
Ishtar,  Ooddew  of  War,  with  the  Bpeor  "See  die  woodcut,  p.  3S1. 

that  wuin  m;  hand  I  tenninated  hia  | 
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At  other  timea,  when  it  was  felt  that  the  natural  chase  of 
the  ftnirnftl  might  afford  little  or  no  eport,  the  Assvriana  (as 
above  stated)  called  art  to  their  assiBtance,  and,  having  obtained 
a  supply  of  lions  from  a  distance,  brought  them  in  traps  or 
cages  to  the  hunting-ground,  and  there  turned  them  out  before 
the  monarch.  The  walls  of  the  cage  were  made  of  thick  spars 
of  wood,  with  interstices  between  them,  through  which  the  lion 
could  both  see  and  be  seen :  probably  the  top  was  entirely 
covered  with  boards,  and  upon  these  was  nosed  a  sort  of  low 
hat  or  sentry-box,  just  large  enough  to  contcun  a  man,  who. 


Lioa  let  out  of  trap  (KojuDJJk). 

when  the  proper  moment  arrived,  peeped  forth  &om  his  con- 
cealment and  cautiously  raised  the  front  of  the  trap,  which 
was  a  kind  of  drop-door  working  in  a  groove.  The  trap  being 
thus  opened,  the  lion  stole  out,  looking  somewhat  ashamed  of 
his  confinement,  but  doubtless  anxious  to  vent  his  spleen  on 
the  first  convenient  object.  The  king,  prepared  for  his  attack, 
saluted  him,  as  he  left  his  cage,  with  an  arrow,  and,  as  he 
advanced,  with  others,  which  sometimes  stretched  him  dead 
upon  the  plain,  sometimes  merely  disabled  him,  while  now  and 
then  they  only  goaded  him  to  iury.  In  this  case  he  would 
spring  at  the  royal  chariot,  clutch  some  part  of  it,  and  in  his 
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agony  grind  it  between  his  teeth,*  or  endeavour  to  reach  the 
inmates  of  the  car  from  behind.'  If  the  king  had  descended 
from  the  car  to  the  pkin,  the  infuriated  beast  might  make  his 
spring  at  the  royal  person,  in  which  case  it  must  have  required 
a  stout  heart  to  stand  unmoved,  and  aim  a  fresh  arrow  at  a  vital 
part  while  the  creature  was  in  mid-air,  especially  if  (as  we  some- 
times see  represented)  a  second  lion  was  following  close  upon 
the  first,  and  would  have  to  be  received  within  a  few  seconds.' 
It  would  seem  that  the  lions  on  some  occasions  were  not  to  be 
goaded  into  making  an  attack,  but  aimply  endeavoured  to  escape 


Hound  held  in  leaah  (KoTuajik). 

by  flight.  To  prevent  this,  koops  were  drawn  up  in  a  double 
line  of  spearmen  and  archers  round  the  space  within  which  the 
lions  were  let  loose,  the  lar^  shields  of  the  front  or  spear- 
man line  forming  a  sort  of  wall,  and  the  spears  a  (^levaux  de 
frwe,  through  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  beasts  to 
bredc  In  frvnt  of  the  soldiers,  attendants  held  hounds  in 
leashes,  which  either  by  their  baying  and  struggling  frightened 

■  See  the  illustration,  p.  358.  I       ■  Ab  in  the  Blab  of  AMhoT-btni-F*!. 

'  Such  attempts  are  oommoD  both  in      from  nhichthe  repiesentadon  it  taken 
the  earliAuid  the  later  BcuIptUTM.   (See      onp-SGV. 

I^  34iuid347.)  1 
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the  aninuls  back,  or  perhaps  assisted  to  despatch  them  *  The 
king  meanwhile  plied  his  bow,  and  covered  the  plain  with 
carcases,  often  striking  a  single  beast  with  five  or  six  shafts. 

The  number  of  lions  destroyed  at  these  royal  battuea  is  very 
surprising.  In  one  representation  *  no  fewer  than  ei^teen  are 
seen  upon  the  6eld,  of  which  eleven  are  dead  and  five  seriously 
wounded.  The  introduction  of  trapped  beasts  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  game,  which  under  the  earlier  monarchs  had 
been  exceedingly  abundant,'  failed  comparatively  under  the 
later  ones,  who  therefore  imported  it  from  a  distance.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  this  scarcity  was  not  allowed  to  curtail 
the  royal  amusement.  To  gratify  the  monarch,  hunters  sought 
remote  and  savage  districts,  where  the  beast  was  still  plenti- 
ful, and,  trapping  their  prey,  conveyed  it  many  hundreds  of 
miles  to  yield  a  momentary  pleasure  to  the  royal  sportsman. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  with  the  boldness  shown  in  the 
lion-hunts  of  this  remote  period  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  tiie  region.  The  Arabs,  by  whom  it 
is  in  the  main  possessed,  are  a  warlike  race,  accustomed  from 
in&ncy  to  arms  and  inured  to  combat.  "  Their  hand  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  them."  Yet  they 
tremble  if  a  lion  is  but  known  to  he  near,^  and  can  only  with 
the  atmost  difficulty  be  persuaded  by  an  European  to  take  any 
part  in  the  chase  of  so  dangerous  an  animaL^ 

The  lioness,  no  less  Uian  the  lion,  appears  as  a  beaat  of  chase 
apon  ihe  sculptures.  It  seems  that  in  modem  times  she  is 
quite  as  much  fe&red  as  her  consort.    Indeed,  when  she  has 


*  No  instaDce,  howerer.  ia  found  of  ■ 
hoimd  engiged  with  «  lion. 

*  See  Che  Oreat  lion  Hunt  of  Auhur- 
bsm-pal  in  the  baaanuiiit  room,  British 

HUBBIUD. 

■  Tiglnth-Pileaer  I.  relates  that  in  hit 
TuiouB  joumeyi  ha  killed  800  liona. 
(/tueription,  p.  66.) 


pn,  p.  89 ;  oompore  Loftoe, 
■OKMza  ana  Svtiatia,  pp.  243,  214,  ^. 
■  Loftiu,  p.  261 .    Hr.  Layord,  how- 


,  TdatM  that  the  Haidan  Aisba 
bxre  a  plan  on  the  itraugtli  of  which 
thar  Tenture  toattadc  lions,  even  ling^. 


**  A  man,  having  bound  bia  rieht  arm 
with  strips  of  tamarisk,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  etrong  piece  of  the  same  wcxid, 
about  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  hardened 
in  the  Gre  and  Hharpsned  at  both  ends, 
will  advance  boldly  into  tho  animal's 
Isir.  When  the  lion  springs  upon  bim, 
he  foroea  the  wood  into  the  animal's 
ertended  jaws,  which  will  then  be  held 
open  whiM  he  can  despatch  the  as. 
tsuiahed  beast  at  his  leisure  with  the 
pistol  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand." 
(NtTuvek  aitd  AAgton,  p.  £67.) 
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laid  op  cabs,  she  is  even  thou^t  to  be  actually  the  more 

daogenras  of  the  two* 

Nest  to  the  cbaae  of  the  lion  and  lioness,  the  early  Assy* 
rian  mODarchs  de- 
lighted in  that  <^ 
the  wild  boIL  It  is 
not  qtiite  certain 
vhat  exact  spetnes 

of  <t"'rrml  is  BOn^t 

to  be  expressed  by 
the  repreaentaticHis 
upon     the    sculp- 
■  (Koynniik).  toies ;  but  ou  the 

whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Aurochs  or  European 
hiatal  (Bo9  urue  of  natoraliste)  is  the  beast  intended."  At  any 
rate  it  was  an  ftnimfrl  of  such  strength  and  courage  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assyiian  behef,  it  ventured  to  contend  with  the  lion- 


fight  of  LioQ  and  Bull  (Nimnid). 

The  Assyrian  monarchs  chased  the  wild  bull  in  their  chariots 
without  dogs,  but  with  the  assistance  of  hoi^meo,  who  turned 


•  LoftiM,  pp.  269-263. 

»  The  Aurochs  Ls  still  found  in  the 
C&ucaaoB.  Its  fore  parts  ore  covered  by 
a  sort  of  frizzled  wool  or  hair,  whidi 
"  foTTDB  &  beard  or  noaU  nune  apoa  the 
throot"  [Bnq/d.  Brit.  ad.  voc  Mam- 
malia, voL  iiT.  p.  2IG).  Bach  a  maoe 
ia  c4t<ni  repTBBeDted  upon  theacolpturea. 
(Layard,  JlonmiuMt,  Ist  Seriea,  Pla.  S2, 
46,  Ac.)     Its  horns  ar«  placed  hnr,  and 


are  very  thick.  Its  ahooldeis  an  baavy 
and  at  great  deptlL  In  height  it  mw- 
Rira  Bi  feet  at  the  ahouider,  and  ia 
between  tea  and  elevm  feet  in  length 
from  the  noee  to  the  inaertira  id  the 
tail.  All  tJiese  t^karacteriaticB  mun  to 
me  to  Bgre«  well  with  the  suulytuind 
bulla  of  the  Anyrians,  whidi  an  far 
leaa  like  the  wild  bufblo  (Sot  htAofw). 
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the  >vTiiinn.lH  'when  they  fled,  and  brought  tbem  within  the 
monarch's  reach.^^  The  king  then  aimed  his  arrows  at  Qiera, 
and  the  attendant  horsemen,  who  were  provided  with  bows, 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  do  the  same.  The  biitl  seldom 
fell  until  he  had  received  anumber  of  wounds;  and  we  some- 
times see  as  many  as  five  arrows  still  fixed  in  the  body  of  one 
that  has  succumbed.'*  It  would  seem  that  the  bull,  when 
pushed,  would,  like  the  lion,  make  a  rush  at  the  king's  chariot, 
in  which  case  the  monarch  seized  him  by  one  of  the  homs  and 
gave  him  the  coup  de  grdce  with  his  sword. 


Eiog  htmtiiig  tbe  Wild  Bull  (Ni 


The  special  zest  with  which  this  animal  was  pursued^  may 
have  arisen  in  part  from  its  scarcity.  The  Aurochs  is  wild 
and  shy;  it  dislikes  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  has  retired 
before  him  till  it  is  now  found  only  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania, 
Carpathia,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  later  kings,  the  species  of  wild  cattle  previously 
hunted,  whatever  it  was,  had  disappeared  from  Assyria  alto- 
gether; at  least  this  is  the  only  probable  account  that  can 
be  given  of  its  non-occurrence  in  the  later  sculptures,  more 


"  See  Mr.  Layard'a  Mimvm»aii,  Irt 
Series,  PL  4S,  fig.  fl. 

"  Ibid.  PI.  11. 

'  The  pursuit  <^  the  wild  bull  urepre- 
•entad  with  mora  frequency  and  is 
greater  detail  upon  the  early  sculptured 
tban  even  that  of  the  lion.  In  the 
^imrud  serial  wa  >ea  the  bull  pumied 
by  chariots,  horsemen,  and  footmen, 
bothBeparat«l;andtogethrr.  Weobserre 

VOL.  L 


him  prancing  among  reeds,  reposing, 
fighting  with  the  lion,  cbaiging  the 
tmg'a  chariot,  wounded  and  falling 
fallen,  and  lastly  kid  out  in  stat«  for 
the  final  religiuus  ceremony.  No  such 
elaborale  serisa  illustrates  the  chase  of 
the  rival  animal.  (See  Hi.  Layard'i 
Monummtt,  1st  Seriei,  PU.  11  12,  33, 
48,  H,  46,  45,  46,  and  49.) 
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especially  in  those  of  Afishur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-h&ddon, 
which  seem  iDtcnded  to  represent  the  chase  under  every  aspect 
known  at  the  time.  We  might  therefore  presume  it  to  have 
been,  even  in  the  early  period,  already  a  somewhat  rare  animal 
And  80  we  find  in  the  Inscriptions  that  the  animal,  or  it.Tiimn.la 
which  appear  to  represent  wild  cattle,*  were  only  met  with  is 
outlying  districts  of  the  empire — on  the  borders  of  Syiia  and 
in  the  country  about  Harran ;  and  then  in  such  small  nambers* 
as  to  imply  that  even  there  they  were  not  very  abundant 

When  the  chase  of  the  nobler  animals — the  lion  and  the 
wild  bull — had  been  conducted  to  a  successfiil  issue,  the  banters 
returned  in  a  grand  procession  to  t^e  capital,  carrying  with 
them  as  trophies  of  their  prowess  the  bodies  of  the  shun.  These 
were  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  three  or  four  being 
i-equired  to  cany  each  beast.  Having  been  brought  to  an  ap- 
pointed spot,  they  were  arranged  side  by  side  upon  the  ground, 
the  heads  of  all  pointing  the  same  way ;  and  the  monarch, 
attended  by  several  of  his  principal  officers,  as  the  Vizier,  the 
Ohief  Eunuch,  the  fan-bearers,  the  bow  and  mace  bearers,  and 
also  by  a  number  of  musicians,  came  to  the  place,  and  solemnly 
poured  a  libation  over  the  prostrate  forms,  first  however  (as  it 
would  seem)  raising  the  cap  to  his  own  lips.*  It  is  probable 
that  this  ceremony  had  to  some  extent  a  religious  character. 


'  Thore  we  two  MiiTiiala  Dtentiaued 
ID  the  Tigl&th-Pileeer  Inscriptim  which 
have  beeD  thought  to  repreeent  wild 
cattle.  These  are  hnnteJ  reepectiTely  in 
the  Hittdt«  countrv,  i.t.  Noruiem  Syria, 
and  in  the  naghbourfaaod  of  Harran. 
(/niertptiim.  pp.  64  and  66,  lit  column.) 
Sir  H.  Bawiinson  tJranelatea,  in  the  two 
places,  "wild  bulls"  and  "wild  bii&- 
loea."  Dr.  Hincke  agrees  in  the  foimer 
rendering,  while  in  the  latter  paeeage 
he  mggeale"  elephants."  Butelephanta 
Mem  not  to  be  able  to  exist  in  the  wild 
etat«  more  than  a  very  few  degrees  out- 
side the  tropica. 

The  Anyrian  word  in  tJie  first  of  the 


I  lead  • 


with  the  Bin  or  en  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Although  the  Arabs  give  ttie  nuns  of 
Jiaim  to  a  large  antelope^  and  a  similar 


QW  of  that  term  eeems  to  haTe  been 
known  in  Egypt  (Layard,  JVinenl  aitd 
Ui  Bemaint,  toI.  ii  p.  429),  yet  the 
Hebrew  term  "  Rim"  appeaia,  from  a 
compariaon  of  the  pasaageH  in  which  it 
OCCUTH,  almoflt  certainly  to  mean  an 
animal  of  the  oi  kind.  (See  eepecdally 
Is.  iniv.  17,  where  it  is  joined  witih 
the  domeetic  bull,  and  Job  ^'""'i  9-11, 
where  the  queetjons  dsiiTe  their  foroe 
from  an  implied  compariaon  with  Uiat 
aninuL} 

'  Four  "  Kinu  "  only  ai«  toentionad 

slain  and  four  taken.  Of  lions  on  the 
same  eipeditjon  Tiglat^-Fileaec  daw  a 
hundred  and  twenty. 

'  This  appears  from  the  •colptim 
repneented  by  Hr,  Layard  in  hii  Moiiu- 
mentf,  1st  Sense,  PL  12,  where  theoare- 
mony  is  p^onned  orer  a  bull. 
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The  Assyrian  moDarchs  commonly  ascrilie  the  success  of  their 
hunting  expeditions  to  the  gods  Nin  (or  Minip)  and  Mergal  ;* 
and  we  may  well  understand  that  a  triumphant  return  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  thank-offering  to  Uie  great  protectors 
under  whose  auspices  sucoess  had  been  achieved. 

Besides  the  wild  bull  and  ihe  lion,  the  Assyrians  are  known 
to  have  hunted  the  following  animals :  the  onager  or  wild  ass, 
the  stag,  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hare. 


King  pouring  libation  oror  four  Dead  lions  (Eoyunjik). 

The  chase  of  the  wild  ass  was  conducted  in  various  ways. 
The  animal  was  most  commonly  pursued  with  dogs.  The  large 
and  powerful  hounds  of  the  Assyrians,  of  which  a  certain  use 
was  made  even  in  the  chase  of  the  lion,"  have  been  already 
noticed ;  but  It  may  be  desirable  in  this  place  to  give  a  fuller 
account  of  them.  They  were  of  a  type  approaching  to  that  of 
our  mastiff,  being  smooth  haired,  strong  limbed,  with  a  some- 
what heavy  head  and  neck,  small  pointed  but  drooping  ears,' 
and  a  long  tail,  which  was  bushy  and  a  little  inclined  to  curL 
They  seem  to  have  been  very  broad  across  the  chest,  and  alto- 
gether better  developed  as  to  their  fore  than  as  to  their  hind 
parts,  though  even  their  hind  legs  were  tolerably  strong  and 
sinewy.  They  must  have  been  exceedingly  bold,  if  they  really  . 
faced  the  bunted  lion;  and  their  pace  must  have  been  consider-  ' 
able,  if  they  were  found  of  service  in  chasing  the  wild  ass. 


*  See  abore,  pp.  132  and  ISS.  I   drooping,  bnt  eome  Bpecimens  iud 

•  Supra,  pp.  608  and  510.  that  it  could  be  erected  at  pleaaure. 
'  The  ear  ia  commonly  reprewnted  u  I   p.  23*,  No.  I.) 

2  L  2 
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The  huntera  are  represented  as  finding  the  wild  asses  in 
herds,  amoDg  which  are  seen  a  certtun  number  of  foals.  The 
king  and  his  chief  attendants  pursucv  the  game  on  horseback, 
anned  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  discharging  their  arrows  as 


a  Wild  AsB  Colt  (EoTODJik). 


they  go.  Hounds  also — not  now  held  in  leaah,  but  free — join 
in  the  hunt,  pressing  on  the  game,  and  generally  singling  out 
some  one  individual  from  the  herd,  either  a  young  colt  or  some- 
times a  full-grown  animal  The  horsemen  occasionally  brought 
down  the  asses  with  their  shafts ;  when  their  archery  failed  of 
success,  the  chase  depended  on  the  hounds,  which  are  represented 
as  runtung  even  the  iull-grown  animal  to  a  stand,  and  then 


Dwd  ^Id  An  (Koruujik)- 

worrying  him  till  the  hunters  came  up  to  give  the  last  blow. 
Considering  the  speed  of  the  full-grown  wild  ass,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  almost  impossible  to  take,*  we  may  perhaps  con- 

•  L^iTard,  Xinttdt  and  Babylim,  p.  270,  nota. 
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elude  that  tlie  animala  tlius  run  down  by  tbe  hounds  were 
such  as  the  hunters  had  previously  wounded;*  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  heavily-made  dogs  as  the 
Assyrian  could  really  have  caught  an  unwounded  and  full- 
grown  wild  ass. 


Honndfl  palling  down  ft  Wild  Aas  (Koyimjik). 

Instead  of  shooting  tbe  wild  ass,  or  hunting  him  to  the 
death  with  hounds,  an  endeavour  was  sometimes  made  to  take 
him  alive.  A  species  of  noose  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
means  of  two  ropes  interlaced,  which  were  passed — how,  we 
cannot  say — round  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  held  him  in 


Wild  Alia  taken  with  »  Rope  (KoyuDJik). 


such  a  way  that  all  his  stru^les  to  release  himself  were  vain. 
This  mode  of  capture  recalls  the  use  of  tbe  lasso  by  the  South 
Americans,  and  the  employment  of  nooses  b^  various  nations, 

*  Tat  it  must  be  confeesed  tlutt  in  t2ie  Tepresantatioiia  uu  trace  of  a  wound  ii  to 
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not  merely  in  hunting,  but  in  warfare.'  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  the  Assyrian  practice  approached  at  all  closely  to  any 
of  these.  The  noose,  if  it  may  be  bo  called,  was  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  It  V6a  not  formed  by  means  of  a  slip-knot  at 
ihe  end  of  a  single  cord,  but  resulted  from  the  interlacing  of 
two  ropes  one  with  the  other.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  ropea  were  got  into  their  position.  Cer- 
tainly no  single  throw  could  have  placed  them  round  the  neck 
of  the  animal  in  the  maimer  represented,  nor  could  the  capture 
have  been  effected,  according  to  all  appearance,  by  a  single 
hunter.  Two  persons,  at  least,  must  have  been  required  to 
combine  their  efforts — one  before  and  one  behind  the  creature 
which  it  was  designed  to  capture. 


Hound  chaBUig  a  Doe  (Eojunjik). 

Deer,  which  have  always  abounded  in  Aasyriai'  were  either 
hunted  with  dogs,  or  driven  by  beaters  into  nets,  or  sometimes 
shot  with  arrows  by  sportsmen.  The  woodcut  on  this  page 
represents  a  dog  in  chase  of  a  hind,  and  shows  that  the  hounds 

^ 

'  See  Herod,  vii.  35,  and  tie  autht.r'a  i   tiam,  iBt  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

unte,  ad  loc.  vol.  iv.  p.  75.     Compere  '  See  above,  p.    225 ;    and   compan 

Pauaan.  i.  21,  S  8  ;  Suidns  ad  voc  mpi,  lajard'a  Nincirh  and  ilt  Remaitu,  toL 

and  Sir  O.  mUdiiBoa'a  Anekttl  Egyp-  \  u.  p.  431. 
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which  the  Assyrians  used  for  this  purpose  were  of  the  same 
breed  as  those  employed  in  the  hunt  of  the  lion  and  of  the 
wild  aaa'  In  the  woodcut  below  we  have  a  stricken  stag,  which 
aiay,  perhaps,  have  been  also  hard  pressed  by  hounds,  in  the 


Hunted  Stag  talcing  the  W&ter  (Koyunjik). 
act  of  leaping  from  rocky  ground  into  water.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  this  habit  of  the  stag,  with  which  the  modem  English 
sportsman  is  so  familiar,  not  merely  existing  in  Assyria,  but 
noticed  by  Assyrian  sculptors,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
twenty.five  centuries  from  our  own  time. 

When  deer  were  to  be  taken  by  nets,  the  sportsman  began 
by  setting  in  an  upright  position,  with  the  help  of  numerous 
poles  and  pegs,  a  long,  low  net,  like  the  SIktvov  of  the  Greeks.* 


*  Supra,  pp.  ElO,  61fl,  and  B17. 

'  For  representatiooa  of  the  itm-vow 
see  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionaiy  of  Oredc  and 
Annan  Ai^quitiei,  p.  989,  2nd  ed.  ;  and 
for  descriptioaB  of  ite  use  cf.  Virg.  jEn. 
if.  121 ;  EuHp.  BaecA.  321, 332 ;  ..Sliai:. 


flirt.  Jn.  lii  46 ;  Oppian.  GgTugct.  it. 
120,  &C.  Nete  of  admilaroonatinicticiii 
were  uBed  for  the  saoie  purpose  by  the 
Egyptians.  (Wilkinson,  Andetii  Bgyp- 
liani,  let  Series,  vol  liL  pp.  1-7.) 
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This  was  carried  round  in  a  curved  line  of  considerable  length, 
so  as  to  enclose  an  ample  space  on  every  aide  excepting  one, 
-which  was  left  open  for  the  deer  to  enter.  The  meshes  of  the 
net  were  large  and  not  very  regular.     They  were  carefully 


No.  I. — Net  spread  to  take  Deer  (Eoyonjik). 

secured  by  knots  at  all  the  angles.  The  net  was  bordered  both 
at  top  and  at  bottom  by  a  rope  of  much  greater  strength  and 
thickness  than  that  which  formed  the  network ;  and  this  was 
fastened  to  the  ground  at  the  two  extremities  by  pegs  of  supe- 
rior size.     Tlie  general  height  of  the  net  was  about  that  of  a 


man,  but  the  two  ends  were  sloped  gently  to  the  ground. 
Beaters,  probably  accompanied  by  dogs,  roused  the  game  in 
the  coverts,  which  was  then  driven  by  shouts  and  barkings 
towards  the  place  where  the  net  was  set.  If  it  once  entered 
within  the  two  extremities  of  the  net  (a  6  in  woodcut  No.  I,), 
its  destruction  was  certain ;  for  the  beaters,  following  on  its 
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traces,  occupied  the  space  by  which  it  had  entered,  and  the  net 
itself  was  not  sufficiently  visible  for  the  deer  to  rise  at  it  and 
clear  it  by  a  leap. 

In  the  chase  oi  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  horsemen  were  em- 
ployed to  discover  the  animals,  which  were  generally  found  in 
henls,  and  to  drive  them  towards  the  sportsman,  who  waited  in 


fiyiujf  at  lull  speed. 

ambush  until  the  game  appeared  within  bowshot.*  An  arrow 
was  then  let  fly  at  the  nearest  or  the  choicest  animal,  which 
often  fell  at  the  first 
discbai^.  The  sport 
was  tame  compared 
with  many  other 
kinds,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  much  af- 
fected by  the  higher 


No.  II. — Ibex  tnuulized  with  Arrow— follmg. 


The  chase  of  tue 
gazelle  ia  not  shown 
on  the  sculptures.  In 
modem  times  ttiey  are  taken  by  the  greyhound  and  the  &1cod, 
separately  or  in  conjunction,  the  two  being  often  trained  to 
hunt  together.'   They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  run  down  with 


*  On  the  alftb  from  which  the  ibexes  I 
repieaented  above  are  taken,  the  king 

and  an  attandant  are  aeea  crouching  aa  | 

the  herd  approiwhcB,  in  such  a  way  as  | 

to  make  it  evident  that  die  iateution  I 


waa  to  repreBBUt  them  aa  lying  in  am- 

'  See  Mr.  Lajard'a  Nirtaxh  and  Baby- 
lon, pp.  1B1-U8. 
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<^ogs  onljj  except  immediately  after  they  have  drunk  water  in 
hot  weather.'  That  the  A&syriana  sometimes  captured  them, 
appears  by  a  hmiting- 
sceae  which  Mr.  Layard 
discovered  at  Khorsahad, 
where  an  attendant  is 
represented  carrying  a 
gazelle  on  his  shoulder.^ 
and  holding  a  bare  in  his 
right  hand.*  As  gazelles 
ai-e  very  abundant  both 
in  the  Sinjar  country 
and  in  the   district  be- 

.       „     ^      ,  J,        tween  the  Tigris  and  the 

Spartamaa  carrjmg  a  Qozells  (Khomoad).        „  °, 

^agros  range,*  we  may 
suppose  tiiat  the  Assyrians  sometimes  came  upon  them  un- 
awares, and  transfixed  them  with  their  arrowE  before  they  could 
make  their  escape.  They  may  also  have  taken  them  in  nete,  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  take  deer;'  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  tlid  so. 

The  hare  is  seen  very  commonly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
attend  upon  the  huntsmen.*  It  is  always  represented  as  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  men,  whence  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  full-grown  animal  was  less  esteemed 
than  the  leveret.  As  the  huntsmen  in  these  representations 
have  neither  nets  nor  dogs,  but  seem  to  obtain  their  game  solely 
by  the  bow,  we  must  presume  that  they  were  expert  enough  to 
strike  the  hare  aa  it  ran. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  such  a  supposition  as  this, 
since  the  Assyrians  have  left  us  an  evidence  of  their  skill  as 
marksmen  which  implies  even  greater  dexterity.  The  game 
wliich  they  principally  sought  in  the  districts  where  they  occa- 


'  See  Mr,  LayBrd'e  KntvA  and  fnijr- 
lon,  p.  ia-2,  uute. 

'  Moniimcnti  of  JVt'newi,  2nd  Series, 
PI.  32,    The  Blab  itealf  is  in  the  British 

'  XinevA  and  Babylon,  pp.  ISO,  268, 


*  Botttk,  Momiment  de  Niaire,  voL  a. 
PIb.  lOS,  110,  and  111  ;  Laj-wd,  Won.. 
menti,  2nd  Series,  PI.  32.  The  hare  is 
always  carried  by  the  hind  legs,  eiartlr 
aa  ire  can?  it.  See  the  reprtsentatioo 
on  p.  226  of  this  Tolume. 
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sionally  killed  the  hare  and  the  gazelle  seems  to  have  been  the 

partridge;  and  thia  game  they  had  to  bring  down  when  upon 

the  wing.    We  see  the  sportsmen  in  the  sculptures  aiming 

their    arrows   at  the  birds  as  they 

mount  into  the  air,  and  in  one  instance 

we  observe  one  of  the  birds  in  the  act 

of  foiling  to   the    ground,  transfixed 

by  a  well-aimed  shfjt'     Such  skill  is 

not  unconmion  among  savage  hunting 

tribes,  whose  existence  depends  on  the 

dexterity  with    which   they   employ 

their  weapons ;  but  it  is  rarely  thatT  a 

people  which  has  passed  out  of  this 

stage,  and  hunts  for  sport  rather  than 

subsistence,  retains  its  old  expertness.  '' 

Hunting  the  hare  with  dogs  was  pro- 
bably not  very  common,  as  it  is  only  in  Sporteman  BhooUug 
a  single  instance  that  the  Assyrian  re-  *     *"" 
mains  exhibit  a  trace  of  it    On  one  of  the  bronze  dishes  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud  may  be  seen*  a  series  of 
alternate  dogs  and  hares,  which  shows  that  coursing  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Assyrians.     The  dog  is  of  a  kind  not  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  remains  of  Assyrian  art.     The  head  bears  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  wolf;  but  tlie  form  generally  is  that 


Greyhound  uid  Hare,  from  e,  bronze  butrl  (Nimrud). 

of  a  coarse  greyhound,  the  legs  and  neck  long,  the  body  slim, 
and  the  tail  curved  at  the  end ;  offering  thus  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  ordinary  Assyrian  hound,  which  has  been  already  repre- 
sented more  than  once.' 

'  BottA,  FL  111.    Thii  bird  has beeu   l   reprcBentationof  itiBgivenbyMrLayard 
already  figured.     (See  p.  228.)  in  hia  Honutiunti,  2nd  Series,  PI.  64. 

*  'niedubiaiatheBriliahMiueum.  A   '       *  Supra,  pp.  SIO,  CIS,  SI7,  and  SIS. 
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NetiB  may  sometimes  have  been  employed  for  the  capture  of 
small  game,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits,  since  we  occasionaUy  Bee 
beaters  or  other  attendants  carrying  upon  poles,  which  they 
hold  over  their  shoulders,  nets  of  dimensions  &r  too  small  for 
tliem  to  have  been  used  in  the  deer-hunts,  with  balls  of  string 
and  pegs  wherewith  to  extend  them.    The  nets  in  this  case  are 


Netf,  Pegs,  and  BdU  of  String  (EoTunjik). 

squared  at  the  ends,  and  seem  to  have  been  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  long,  and  less  than  a  foot  in  height  They  have 
large  meshes,  and,  like  the  deer-nets,  are  bordered  both  at  top 
and  bottom  with  a  strong  cord,  to  which  the  net-work  ia 
attached.  Like  the  classical  IpoBia,  they  were  probably  placed 
across  the  runs  of  the  animab,  which,  being  baffled  by  them 
and  turned  from  their  accustomed  tracks,  would  grow  bewil- 
dered, and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Or,  pos^Uy, 
several  of  them  may  have  been  joined  together,  and  a  con- 
siderable space  may  then  have  been  enclosed,  within  which  the 
game  may  have  been  driven  by  the  beaters. 

The  chase  of  these  three  weak  and  timid  animals,  the  gazelle, 
the  hare,  and  the  partridge,  was  not  r^arded  as  worthy  of  the 
monarch.    When  the  king  is  represent«d  aa  preaeat>  he  takes 
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DO  part  in  it,  but  merely  drives  in  his  chariot  through  the  woods 
where  the  sportsmen  are  amusing  themselves.'  Persons,  how- 
ever, of  a  good  position,  aa  appears  from  their  dress  and  the 
number  of  their  attendants,  indulged  in  the  sport,  more  espe- 
cially eunucha,  who  were  probably  those  of  the  royal  house- 
liold.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  special  object  was  to  supply 
the  royal  table  with  game^ 

The  Assyrians  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  skill  as  fisher- 
men.    They  were  unacquainted  with  the  rod,  and  fished  by 


Ho.  I  — Hmi  Fuhms  (Nimrnd) 


means  of  a  simple  line  thrown  into  the  water,  one  end  of  which 
was  held  in  the  hand.  No  float  was  used,  and  Uie  bait  must 
consequently  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  unless  prevented  from 


'  BottSjPU.lOBtolli.  TheMsculp-  I  urruita  were  in  tlie liabit ot  funiBhiiig 

turn  were  all  in  one  rooDi,  and  {orm  his  table,  as  we  amy  gatlier  from  tha 

a  seriM  from  which  two  daba  only  are  procesBion  of  attendantB  repraaentad  at 

tnMog.  KojuDJik  in  lie  inclined  pawage.     (Se» 

'  Hara  >od  pnrtridges  were  among  layard, Jfuni«MJiM,2ndSerie8,PL»,wid 

the  delioadea  with  wbidi  9ennacherib'B  I   oompsre  A'>nnvAan<f£aiiil0it,p.  SIS.) 
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SO  doing  by  the  force  of  the  etream.  This  method  of  fishing 
was  likewise  known  and  practised  in  Egypt,'  where,  however, 
it  was  &r  more  common  to  angle  with  a  rod.*  Though  Assyrian 
fish-hooks  have  not  been  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that 
invention  was  one  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  as  were 
both  the  Egyptians*  and  the  early  Chaldseans,* 

Fishing  was  carried  on  both  in  rivers  and  in  stews  or  ponds. 
The  angler  sometimes  stood  or  squatted  upon  the  bank;  at 


No.  II.— Man  Fialmig  (Eo;mijik). 

other  times,  not  content  with  commanding  the  mere  edge  of 
the  water,  he  plunged  in,  and  is  seen  mid-stream,  astride  upon 
an  inflated  skin,  quietly  pursuing  his  avocatioo.  Occasionally 
he  improved  his  posiUon  by  mounting  upon  a  r&ft,  and,  seated 
at  the  stem,  with  his  back  to  the  rower,  threw  out  his  line  and 
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drew  the  fish  from  the  water,^  Now  and  then  the  fishenuan 
was  provided  with  a  plaited  basket,  made  of  rushea  or  flags, 
which  was  fastened  round  his  neck  with  a  string,  and  himg  at 
his  back,  ready  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  exertions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  angling  was  practised  by  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  way  that  the  monuments  show  it  to  have  been 
practised  in  Egypt,  as  an  amusement  of  the  rich."  The  fisher- 
men are  always  poorly  clothed,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  class  which  worked  for  its  living.     It  is  remarkable  that  we 


MoQ  Fiihing,  seated  un  Skin  (Eojrunjik). 

do  not  anywhere  in  the  sculptures  see  nets  used  for  fishing ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  conclude  from  this  that  they  were 
never  so  employed  in  Assyria.*  The  Assyrian  sculptors  repre- 
sented only  occasionally  the  scenes  of  common  everyday  life  ; 
and  we  are  seldom  justified  in  drawing  a  negative  conclusion 
as  to  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  people  on  any  point  from  the 
mere  fact  that  ihe  bas-reliefs  contain  no  positive  evidence  on 
the  subject. 

A  few  other  animals  were  probably,  but  not  certainly,  chased 
by  the  Assyrians,  as  especially  the  ostrich  and  the  bear.  The 
giganUc  bird,  which  remained  in  Mesopotamia  as  late  as  the 

'  See  the  woodcut  in  Mr.  layard'a  '  phoclm   joinB   it    with    Bhip-buading, 

AinetvA  and  Babylon,  p.  231.  |  ploughing,     trap-mat ipg,     and     hone 

■  wakinsoo,  p.   B2,  PI.  S41.     Com-  !  breaking  {itttig.  347].    Solomon  eer- 

pare  his  ramarka,  pp.  f>3  uid  64.  '  tAinl;  inew  of  the  practice  (il^ccL  iz. 

•The  uw  of  net«  f or  fishing  seeraa  to  13),  ra  did  Homer  (Orfyw-  ixii.  384-388). 

bare  been  >  very  early  inventian.     So-  |  It  wai  of  great  aotiquit;  in  Sgypt. 
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time  of  Xenophon,"  was  well  known  to  the  Afisyrian  artists, 
who  could  scarcely  have  represented  it  with  so  much  success,' 
unless  its  habits  had  been  ob- 
served and  described  by  hunters.* 
The  bear  is  much  less  frequent 
upon  the  remains  than  the  os- 
trich ;  but  its  occurrence  and  the 
truthfulness    of   its   delineation 
1)  where  it  occurs,  indicate  a  fami- 
'  Harity  which  may  no  doubt  be 
due  to  other  causes,  but  is  pro- 

.  bably  traceable  to  the  intimate 

Bo«r  atandint  from  ■  bronie  bowl     knowledge  acquired  by  those  who 

imru  ).  hunted  it. 

Of  the  other  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  Assyrians 
our  knowledge  is  comparatively  scanty ;  but  some  pages  may 
be  here  devoted  to  their  music,  their  navigation,  their  com- 
merce, aud  their  agriculture.  On  the  first  and  second  of  these 
a  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  by  the  monuments,  while  some 
interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the  third  and  fourth  may 
be  gathered  both  from  this  source  and  also  from  ancient 
writers. 

That  the  Babylonians,  the  neighbours  of  the  As^'iians,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  inheritors  of  tiieir  empire,  had  a  passion 
for  music,  and  delighted  in  a  great  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments, has  long  been  known  and  admitted.  The  repeated  men- 
tion by  Bauiel,  in  his  third  chapter,  of  the  "  comet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  ail  kinds  of  music  "  * — or,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  number  of  instruments  for  which  those  terms  were 
once  thought  the  best  English  equivalents — has  familiarised  us 
with  the  fact  that  in  Babylonia,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  musical  instruments  of  many  different  kinds  were  in  use. 
It  is  also  apparent  from  the  book  of  Fsalms,  that  a  variety  of 
instruments  were  employed  by  the  Jewa*  And  we  know  that  in 

"  Xen.  Anab.  i.  E,  §  3.  1    irir-paL     See  below,  ch.  ii. 

■  See  the  woodeutA  on  p.  22S.  ■  VeiwB  S.  7.  10.  vid  16. 

'  The  chAM  of  the  cstnch  Beema  to  be 
nKmtiq&ed  in  the  iiuaripUatus  of  ABsbur-   1 
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Egypt  as  maay  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  cliQerent  kinds  were 
common*    In  Assyria,  if  there  was  not  so  much  variety  as  this, 
there  were  at  any  rats  eight  or  nine  quite  different  sorts,  some 
stringed,  some  wind,  some  merely  instromeuts  of  percossion. 
In  the  early  sculptures,  indeed,  only  two  or  three  musical 
instruments  are  represented.     One  is  a  kind  of  harp,  held 
between  the  left  arm  and  the  side,  and  played  with  one  band 
by  means  of  a  quill  or  plectrum.    Another  is  a  lyre,  played  by 
the  hand;  while  s  Uiird 
is  apparently  a  cymbal. 
But  in  the  later  times  we 
see — ^besides  these  instru- 
ments— a  harp  of  a  differ- 
entmake  played  with  both 
hands,  two  or  three  kinds 
of  lyre,  the  double  pipe, 
the  guitar  or  cithern,  the 
tambourine,    a   najneless 
instrument,  and  more  than 
one  kind  of  drum. 

The  harp  of  the  early 
ages  was  a  triangular  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a 
horizontal  board  which 
seems  to  have  been  about 
three  feet  in  length,  an 
upright  bar  inserted  into 
one  end  of  the  board, 
commonly  surmoanted  by 
an  unitatioQ  of  the  human 
hand,  and   a  number  of 

strings  which  crossed  dia-  ■^"^*  ^"^^  *^  "^  ^'^  (Nimrud). 
gonaJly  from  the  board  to  the  bar,  and,  passing  through  the 


oigm  (T),  sod  cTinbal  an  aH  mentioDBd 
together.  Compare  Ft.  zziiii.  2  ;  xdi. 
S  ;  icTiiL  6,  6,  &c. 

*  WilkinaoD,  AnaetU  Sffgpliitnt,  lat 
Seriea,  toL  u.  pp.  2B3-327.   The  iaitra. 
msnta  enumeraUd  ire  the  darabooka 
VOL.  I. 


dram,  o^bals,  cytindrical  maoca,  the 
tnimpet,  the  long  drum,  the  haip,  the 
Ip^  the  guiUr,  the  flute,  the  Bingle 
and  double  pip<^  the  tambouiine,  and 
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latter,  hung  down  some  way,  terminating  in  tassels  of  no  great 
size.  The  strings  were  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in  number,  and  (appa- 
rently) were  made  fast  to  the  board,  but  could  be  tightened  or 
relaxed  by  means  of  a  row  of  pegs  inserted  into  the  upright  bar, 
round  which  the  strings  were  probably  wound.     No  difierence 


Later  Awfrian  Harps  and  HBrpera  (EoyunjLk). 

is  apparent  in  the  thickness  of  the  strings ;  and  it  would  seem 
therefore  that  variety  of  tone  was  produced  solely  by  difference 
of  length.  It  is  thought  that  this  instrument  must  have  been 
suspended  round  the  player's  neck."    It  was  carried  at  the  left 


ay  Google 
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side,  and  waa  played  (as  already  observed)  witli  a  quill  or 
plectrum  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  band  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  pressing  the  strings  so  as  to  modify  the 
tone,  or  stop  the  vibrations,  of  the  notes.  The  performers  on 
this  kind  of  harp,  and  indeed  all  other  Assyrian  musicians,  are 
universally  represented  as  standing  while  they  play. 

The  harp  of  later  times  was  constructed,  held,  and  played 
differently.  It  was  still  triangular,'  or  nearly  so ;  but  the 
frame  now  consisted  of  a  rounded  and  evidently  hollow* 
sounding-board,  to  which  the  strings  were  attached  with  the 
help  of  pegs,  and  a  plain  bar  whereto  they  were  made  fast 
below,  and  &om  which  their  ends  depended  like  a  fringe.  The 
number  of  strings  was  greater  than  in  the  earlier  harp,  being 
sometimes  as  many  as  seventeen.  The  instrument  was  carried 
in  such  a  way  that  the  strings  were  perpendicular  and  the  bar 
horizontal,  while  the  sounding-board  projected  forwards  at  an 
angle  above  the  player's  head.  It  was  played  by  the  naked 
hand,  without  a  plectrum;  and  both  bands  seem  to  have  found 
their  employment  in  pulling  the  strings. 

Three  varieties  of  the  lyre  are  seen  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
One  of  them  is  triangular,  or  nearly  so, 
and  has  only  four  strings,  which,  being 
carried  from  one  side  of  the  triangle  to 
the  other,  parallel  to  the  base,  are  neces- 
sarily of  very  unequal  length.  Its  frame 
is  apparently  of  wood,  very  simple,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  This  sort 
of  lyre  has  been  found  only  in  the  latest  Trianpikr  Lyre 
sculptures.'  {Koyunjik). 

Another  variety  neariy  resembles  in  its  general  shape  the 


'  The  Egjptiuu  had  >  triacffulw 
barp  (Wilkiiuoii,  p.  !S0),  which  ii  Dot 
unlike  the  ABByrion.  Aiid  St.  Jerome 
sajB  that  the  Hebrew  harp  (ito)  re- 
aembled  the  Greek  ddla,  which  ia  an 
orvumeDt  that  it  alao  wu  of  thii  ahape, 

'  The  board  ii  counuoEily  pieroed  with 
two  or  mora  holes,  like  the  eoundiiig- 
bowd  ol  a  guitar. 


*  The  above  repmentotioD  ia  from  a 
dab  diacovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  in  the 

e;  of  Auhor-bani-pa],  the  eon  of 
haddon.  It  ia  the  only  inatanoe 
of  a  triangular  lyre  in  the  sculptuiea, 
unleM  the  lyreg  ot  the  ao-cslled  JevM 
captives  in  the  BritJEb  Mueeum  am 
intended  to  be  triimgiilar,  which  ia  un- 
cettain.    See  below,  p.  C40. 
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lyre  of  the  Egyptiana'     It  has  a  ^&rge  square  bottom  or  sound- 
ing-board,* whicb  is  held,  like  tlie  Egyptian,  under  the  left 
elbow,  two   straight   arms  only 
slightly  diverging,  and  a  plun 
cross-bar  at  top.     The  number  of 
strings  visible  in  the  least  imper- 
fect representation  is  eight ;  bat, 
judging  by  the  width  of  the  in- 
strument, we  may  fairly  assume 
that  tiie  full  complement  was  nine 
or  ten.     The  strings  run  from  the 
cross-bar  to  the  sounding-board, 
and  must  have  been  of  a  iiniform 
length.      This  Ijre  was  played 
by  both  hands,  and  for  greater 
security  was  attached  by  a  band 
pas^ng  round  the  player's  neck. 
The    third   sort   of  lyre  was 
larger  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  considerably  more  elaborate. 
It  had  probably  a  sounding-board 
at  bottom,  like  the  lyre  just  de- 
scribed, though  this,  being  carried 
under  the  left  elbow,  is  concealed 
Lji*  with  Ten  3triDg,(KhorBabad).    in  the  representations.      Hence 
there  branched  out  two  curved 
arms,  more  or  less  ornamented,  which  were  oi  very  nneqoal 
length ;  and  these  were  joined  together  by  a  cross-bar,  also 
curved,  and  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  end  of  the 
longer  of  the  two  arms.     Owing  to  the  ineqttahty  of  the  arms, 
the  cross-bar  sloped  at  an  angle  to  the  base,  and  the  strings, 
which  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  consequently  differed 
in  length.     The  number  of  the  strings  in  this  lyre  seems  to 
have  been  either  five  or  seven. 

•  WilkinaoD,  voL  a.  p.  S91,  Woodcut  I  there  waa  notortoiee  or  other  aotmiMiii;- 
Ho.  217.  board  below  them.    (Bumcbini,  De  Ir^ 

*  In  some  of  ths  clancal  lyns  the  ^en,  inttmmeBt.  Tmb.  if.) 
two  uma  were  joined  ti  the  mm,  Kud  I 
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The  AssTTtaD  guitar  is  remarkable  for  the  small  size  of  the 
hollow  body  or  aounding- 
board,  and  the  great  propor- 
tionate length  of  the  neck 
or  handle.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  what  was  thenumber 
of  the  strings,  nor  whether 
they  were  stretched  by  pegs 
and  elevat«d  by  means  of  a 
bridge.  Both  hands  seem  to  , 
be  employed  in  playing  the 
instrument,  which  is  held 
across  the  chest  in  a  sloping 
direction,  and  was  probably 
kept  in  place  by  a  riband  or 
strap  passed  round  the  neck." 

It  is  curious  that  in  the 
Assyrian  remains,  while  the 
double  pipe  is  common,  we 
find  no  instance  at  all  either 
of  the  flute  or  of  the  single 
pipe.  All  three  were  em- 
ployed  in  Egypt,  and  occur 
OQ  the  monuments  of  that 
country  frequently;*  and 
though  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  double  pipe 
■waa  more  common  than  the 
single  one,  yet  the  single 
pipe  was  well  known,  and 
its  employment  was  not 
unusual  The  Greeks  re- 
garded the  pipe  as  alto- 
gether Asiatic,  and  ascribed 
its  invention  to  Marsyas  the 
Phrygian,'  or  to  Olympus, 


1,  p.  a02,  Woodcut  No.  223.) 


*  WilkiiuoQ,  pp.  307-312;  and  a 

ire  pp.  2S2-287. 

'  Atheo.  Dttptwiopk.  ir.  25. 
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his  disciple.'  We  may  conclude  Jrom  ibis  that  they  at  any  rate 
leamt  the  invention  from  Asia ;  and  in  their  decided  preference 
of  the  double  over  the  single  pipe  we  may  not  improbably 
have  a  trace  of  the  influence  which  Assyria  exercised  over 
Asiatic,  and  thus  even  over  Greek,  music 


aiiitar  or  Tiimbount  (Kojuuiik). 


Flayer  on  the  Double  Pipe  (Kojunjik.. 


The  Assyrian  double  pipe  was  short,  probably  not  exceeding 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.*  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was 
really  a  single  instrument  consisting  of  two  tubes  united  by  a 
common  mouthpiece,  or  whether  it  was  not  composed  of  two 
quite  separate  pipes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  double  pipes  of 
the  Qreeks  and  Komans. 

*  Plutarch.  De  Mniiei,  p.  ]]3G,  F.  I  deal  vera  probably  even  longer.     In 

'  The  Egyptian  pipes  seem  to  have  Phcsmda  a  very  short  pipe  w»  uMd, 

varied  from  seven  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  whichwucalled^nyrw.  (Athen.i)npa. 

inches.    (WilkinwHi,  p.  303.)    The  clas-  I  iv.  p.  174,  F.) 
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Tlie  two  pipes  constituting  a  pair  seem  in  Assyria  to  have 
been  always  of  the  same  length,  not,  like  the  Roman  "right" 
and  "lefl  pipes,"  of  unequal  length,  and  so  of  different  pitches.'" 
They  were  held  and  played,  like  the  classical  one,  with  either 
hand  of  the  performer.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  in  reality  quite  straight,  though  sometimea  they  have 
been  awkwardly  represented  as  crooked  by  the  artist. 


Tambourine  PUjer,  and  other  Muaiciana  (Kojunjik). 

The  tambourine  of  the  Assyrian  was  round,  like  that  in 
common  use  at  the  present  day ;  not  square,  like  the  ordinary 
Egyptian."  It  seems  to  have  consisted  simply  of  a  skin 
stretched  on  a  circular  frame,  and  to  have  been  destitute  alto- 
gether of  the  metal  rings  or  balls  which  produce  the  jingling 
sound  of  the  modem  instrument.  It  was  held  at  bottom  by 
the  left  hand  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  was  struck  at 
the  side  with  the  fingers  of  the  right 


»  Sm  Pliof ,  H.  X.  I 


>■  Wilkinson,  pp.  285,  210,  tod  329. 
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ABsyrian  cymbals  closely  resembled  those  in  t 
throughout  the  East  at  the  present  day."  They  consisted  of 
two  hemispheres  of  metal,  pro- 
bably of  bronze,  running  off  to 
a  point,  which  was  elongated 
into  a  bar  or  haudlo.  The 
playergraspedacymbalineacb 
hand,  and  either  clashed  them 
leather  horizontally,  or  else, 
holding  one  cupwise  in  bis  left, 
I  brought  the  other  down  upon  it 
perpendicularly  with  his  right 
Two  drums  are  represented 
on  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
One  is  a  small  iostnunent 
resemhUng  the  tuhbtU,  now 
frequently  used  by  Eastern 
dancing-girls."  The  other  is 
of  larger  size,  like  the  tubbvl  at  top,  but  descending  gradually 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  terminating  almost  in 
a  point  at  bottom.  Both  were  carried  in  front,  against  the 
stomach  of  the  player — attached,  apparently,  to  his  girdle ;  and 
both  were  played  in  the  same  way,  namely,  with  the  fingers 
of  the  open  hands  on  the  top." 

A  few  instruments  carried  by  muaicians  are  of  an  anomalons 
appearance,  and  do  not  admit  of  identification  with  any  known 
species.  One,  which  is  home  by  a  musician  in  a  processional 
scene  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  resembles  in  Bh^>e 
a  bag  turned  upside-down.  By  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held, 
we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  a  sort  of  latUe — a  boUow  square 
bos  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  stones  or  other  hard  substances 
which  produced  a  jingling  noise  when  shaken.  But  the  purpose 


"  Thay  are  probably  identical  -with 

the  " high-Bouuding  cymbals"  {^^ 
T^fTin)  of  Scripture.  The  "  loud  cym- 
bals" (sp^  -J^)   were  inerdy  CM- 


"  Layird,  Nirmth  and  Baiylan,  p. 

i. 

"  For  repmeatatianB  of  th«Ee  diume, 
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of  the  semicirculw  bow  wMch  haogs  from  the  box  is  difficult 
to  explain,  unleas  we  suppose  that  it  waa  merely  a  handle  by 
which  to  carry  the  instrument  when  not  in  use.  Battles  of 
different  kinds  are  found  among  the  musical  instruments  of 
Egypt ; '  and  one  of  them  consiste  of  a  box  with  a  long  handle 


AeafTiui  TtibuU,  o\ 


IB  (£oyuDJib). 


attached  to  it  The  jingling  noise  produced  by  such  instru- 
mentfi  may  have  corresponded  to  the  sound  now  emitted  by 
the  side-rings  of  the  tambourine. 

Another  curious-looking  instrument  occurs  in  a  processional 
scene  of  the  time  of  Aashur-bani-pal,  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  modem  santour,  a  sort  of  dulcimer*  It  consisted 
(apparently)  of  a  number  of  strings,  certainly  not  fewer  than 

■  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23S,  S22-827,  Ac      '  Layard,  NintvA  and  Baboon,  p.  4G1. 
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ten,  stretched  over  a  hollow  case  or  sounding-board.  The 
musician  seems  to  have  struck  the  strings  with  a  small  bar 
or  hammer  held  in  his 
light  hand,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  made  some 
use  of  his  left  hand  in 
pressing  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  ng^t  nota 
It  is  clear  that  this 
instrument  must  have 
been  suspended  round 
the  neck,  though  the  As- 
syrian artist  has  omitted 
to  represent  the  belt 
which  kept  it  in  place. 

In  addition  to  all  these 
various  instruments,  it  is 
possible  that  the  As^ri- 
ans  may  have  made  use 
of  a  sort  of  horn.  An 
object  is  represented  cm 
a  slab  of  Sennacherib's 
which  is  certainly  either 
a  bom    or  a  speaking- 


Hu^ciui  playing  tJie  Duldmer  (Kojrunjit). 


trumpet.  It  is  carried  by  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  woiks 
in  a  scene  representing  the  conveyance  of  a  colossal  bull  to 
ita  destination.  In  shape  it  no  doubt  resembles  the  modem 
speaking-trumpet,  but  it  is  almost  equally  near  to  the  tvia  or 
military  trumpet  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana  This  will  ap- 
pear sufficiently  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  representations 
opposite,  one  of  which  is  taken  &om  Mr.  Layard's  representation 
of  Sennacherib's  slab,'  while  the  other  is  from  a  sculpture  on 
the  column  of  Trajan.  As  we  have  no  mention  of  the  speaking- 
trumpet  in  any  ancient  writer,  as  the  shape  of  the  object  under 
consideration  is  that  of  a  known  ancient  instrument  of  music. 
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Trumpet. 


and  as  an  ordinary  horn  would  have  been  of  great  ase  in  ^ving 
^gnals  to  workmen  engaged  as  the  labourers  are  upon  the 
sculpture,  it  seems  beat  to     ^^^-^^ 

regfo^  the  object  in  qnes-     Ifi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  as  such  a  horn— an  y„  ,  n^,^  Tnimp^  (Cdomn  of  T~j«.). 
instrument  of  great  power, 
but  of  little  comp&BB — more  / 
suitable  therefore  for  sig- 
nal-giving    than     for     con-         N°- U.  Aasyrun  Trumpet  {Uy«d). 

certs.* 

Passing  now  from  the  in- 
struments of  the  Assyrians 
to  the  general  features  and 
character  of  their  music, 
we  may  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  while  it  is  fair  to  suppose  them  acquainted  with 
each  form  of  the  triple  symphony,*  there  is  only  evidence  that 
they  knew  of  two  forms  out  of  the  three — viz.,  the  harmony 
of  instruments,  and  that  of  inBtrumeota  and  voices  in  com- 
bination. Of  these  two  they  seem  greatly  to  have  preferred 
the  concert  of  instruments  without  voices;  indeed,  one  instance 
alone  shows  that  tiiey  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  more 
complex  harmony.*  Even  Uiis  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  they 
themselves  practised  it ;  for  the  singers  and  musicians  repre- 
sented as  uniting  their  efforts  are  not  Assyrians,  but  Sum- 
aniana,  who  come  out  to  greet  their  conquerors^  and  do  honour 
to  the  new  sovereign  who  has  been  imposed  on  them,  with 
aJDgiag,  playing,  and  dancing. 

Assyrian  bands  were  variously  composed.  The  simplest  con- 
sisted of  two  harpers.    A  band  of  this  limited  number  seems 


*  The  trumpet  was  employed  by  the 
Qneks  and  Bomsjia,  and  also  bj  Uie 
JeicB,  cbieSy  for  ngnoU.  (See  Jhet.  of 
Or.  and  Ran.  Aatiq.  ad  toc  TUBA  ;  and 
Bibliad  ZtUtiowtry,  od  toc  CORNET.) 

'  See  Rallin,  AtKieiil  Sittorv,  voL  ii 
p.  25i. 

'  See  Ninnth  and  BahgUm,  p.  IG6.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  thrt  the  eceue 
when  the  kmgwrepRMnted  la  pouring 


>  Kbation  orer  four  dead  lions  (aupn, 
p.  SIS)  fumiahes  a  Bscoud  iDataiice  of 
the  oombination  of  vocal  with  iiutru- 
meotal  music.  But  a  comparison  of 
that  Bcene  with  parallel  representations 
on  a  larger  Hcale  in  the  Nimrud  series 
convincea  me  that  it  is  mere);  by  a 
neglect  of  the  artiat  that  the  two  musi- 
daoa  are  given  only  one  harp. 
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to  have  been  an  estAblished  part  of  the  religious  ceremonial 
on  the  return  of  the  monarch  from  the  chase,  when  a  libation 
-was  poured  over  the  dead  game.  The  instrument  in  use  on 
these  occasions  was  the  antique  harp,  which  was  played,  not 
with  the  hand,  but  with  the  plectrum.     A  similar  band  ap- 


CaptJTea  Playing  on  Lyrea. 

pears  on  one  occasion  in  a  triumphal  return  from  a  miUfaiy 
expedition  beloo^ng  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib/ 

In  several  instances  we  find  bajida  of  three  mnddans.  In 
one  caw  aU  three  play  the  lyre.  The  musicians  here  are  cer- 
tainly captives,  whom  the  Assyrians  have  home  off  from  their 


'  Layanl,  Manw»tnU  iff  Ninevth,  lit  Seiua,  PL  73. 
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own  coontry.  It  haa  been  thought  that  their  physiognomy  is 
Jewish,^  and  that  the  lyre  which  they  bear  in  their  hands  may 
represent  that  kind  of  "  harp"  which  the  cliildren  of  the  later 
captivity  hung  up  upon  the  viUows  when  they  wept  by  the 
rivers  of  Bal^lon.'  There  are  no  sufficient  grounds,  however, 
for  this  identification.  The  lyre  may  be  pronounced  foreign, 
since  it  is  unlike  any  other  spedmen ;  but  its  ornamentation 
with  an  animal  head  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  Jewish." 
And  the  Jewish  Hnnor  was  rather  a  harp  than  a  lyre,  and 
bad  certainly  more  than  four  strings.'^  Still,  the  employment 
of  captives  as  mosicians  is  interesting,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  the  captives  are  Jews.  It  shows  us  that  the  Aasyriims,  like 
the  later  Babylonians/'  were  in  the  habit  of  "  requiring  "  music 
from  their  prisoners,  who,  when  transported  into  a  "strange 
land,"  had  to  entertcun  their  masters  with  their  native  melodies. 

Another  band  of  three  exhibits  to  us  a  harper,  a  player  on 
the  lyre;  and  a  player  on  the  double  pipe."  A  third  shows  a 
harper,  a  player  on  the  lyre,  and  a  musician  whose  instrument 
is  oneertKun.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  originally  have  been  more  musicians  thiui  three,  for  the 
sculpture  is  imperfect,  terminating  in  the  middle  of  a  figure." 

Bands  of  four  performers  are  about  as  common  aa  bands  of 
three.  On  an  obelisk  belonging  to  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal 
we  see  a  baud  composed  of  two  cymbal-players  and  two  per- 
formers OD  the  lyre.  A  slab  of  Sennacherib's  exhibits  four 
harpers  arraoged  in  two  paits,  all  playing  with  the  plectrum 
on  the  antique  harp>     Another  of  the  same  date,  which  is  in- 

tioaary,  voL  i.  p.  75S.)  Hebmr  ooiiu, 
boverer,  Teproeent  lyrei  with  u  few 
Btiisge  ai  Ihrtt. 
"  Fb.  ciixviL  8,  i, 
"  I  am  acquaintad  with  thiawmlptuTa 
onl;  througli  one  of  Hi.  Boutcbar'B  ad- 
mirable diswingB  in  the  British  Hnwum 
Collection. 

"  TliiB  ia  alao  the  oae  in  a  aculpture 

where  two  mudciaiu  plaf  the  Ijrra,  and 

a  third  had  probablf  the  aaina  inatru- 

rh«    aottumtiea      ment.  (See  Botta,  JTonunent  dt  Nimit, 

brtwwn      tea      ToL  L  PI.  67.) 
^  mdfortf  •seven.  '  Both  thia  and  the  obelisk  aculpture 

Smith's  BiUual  Die-      are  now  in  the  Britiah  U uaenm. 


■  The  authorities  atoor  Natloiwl  Col- 
lection at  one  time  entdtled  the  ba>- 
rehof   in   queation    "Jtmth    oaptiTes 
plying  on  IjTM." 
*  Pa.  cuivii.  I,  2. 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
regard  the  second  com- 
mandment aa  torbid- 
\  ding   all    artiatio   re- 
"  '■  in ot natural 
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complete,  shows  us  a  tambouriue- 
player,  a  cymbal-player,  a  player 
on  the  nondescript  instrument 
which  has  been  called  a  sort  of 
rattle,  and  another  whose  instru- 
ment cannot  be  distinguished.  In 
a  sculpture  of  a  later  period,  whicli 
is  represented  above,'  we  see  a 
band  of  four,  composed  of  a  tam- 
bourine-player, two  players  on 
two  different  sorts  of  lyres,  and 
a  cymbal-player. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find 
representations  of  bands  contain- 
ing more  than  four  performers. 
On  the  sculptures  hithepto  dis- 
covered there  seem   to  be  only 
I  three  instances  where  this  num- 
I  ber  was  exceeded.    A  bas-relief  of 
s  Sennacherib'sshowedfiveplayeis, 
^  of  whom  two  had  tambourines; 
I  two,  harps  of  the  antique  pattern; 
and  one,  cymbals.*     Another,  be> 
longing  to  the  time  of  his  grand- 
son, exhibited  a  band  of  seven, 
three  of  whom  played  upon  harps 
of  the  later  fashion,  two  on  the 
double  pipe,one  on  the  guitar,and 
one  on  the  long  drum  with  tbe 
conical  bottom.*  Finally,  we  have 
the  remarkable  scene  represented 
on  tbis  page,  a  work  of  the  same 
date, where  no  fewer  than  twenty- 

'  Supra,  p.  635. 

'  Thie  aculpture  is  k]BO  known  to  me  onlj 
tbrough  Mr.  Boutcber's  repreeeiiUtioD  of  H. 

•  A  portion  ot  Uiia  bw-ralief,  cont»itiiiig 
two  musidaiis  only,  u  exhibited  in  tlie  Ku- 
seum,  Kad  baa  been  repreaented  liavt,  |M> 
493.  Mr.  Boutcher'B  dnwing,  mule  so  ths 
apot,  shows  Uuit  tJiBrB  were  ictuii! j  on  lii» 
relief  M  diaooTBTed  at  leut  five  etlur  moa- 
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six  performers  are  seen  uniting  their  efforts.  Of  these,  eleven 
are  players  on  instruments,  while  the  remaining  fifteen  are 
vocalists.  The  instrumenta  consist  of  seven  harps,  two  douhle 
pipes,  a  small  drum  or  tubbvl,  and  the  curious  instrument  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  modem  aantour.  The  players  are 
all  men,  six  out  of  the  eleven  being  eunuchs.  The  singers  con- 
sist of  six  women  and  nine  children  of  various  ages,  the  latter 
of  whom  seem  to  accompany  their  singing,  as  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians  sometimes  did/  with  clapping  of  the  hands.  Three 
out  of  the  first  four  musicians  are  represented  with  one  1^ 
raised,  as  if  dancing  to  the  measure.' 

Bands  in  Assyria  had  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  time-keepers  or 
leaders,  who  took  the  direction  of  the 
performance.  These  were  commonly 
eunachs,  as  indeed  were  the  greater 
number  of  the  musicians.  They  held 
in  one  hand  a  double  rod  or  wand, 
with  which  most  probably  they  made 
their  signals,  and  stood  side  by  side 
feeing  the  performers. 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed music  chiefly  for  festive  and 
reli^ous  purposes.  The  favourite  in- 
strument in  the  religious  ceremonies 
was  the  antique  harp,  which  continued 
in  use  as  a  sacred  instrument  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times,'  On  festive 
occasions  tlie  lyre  was  preferred,  or  a 
mixed  band  with  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments.    In  the  quiet  of  domestic  life 

.,  ,  ?,  .         ,.  Time-keopraH  (Eoyunjik). 

the  monarch  and  his  sultana  were  en- 
tertained with  concerted  music  played  by  a  large  number  of 
performers ;  while  in  processions  and  pageants,  whether  of  a 

•  P».  llirii.  1  ;  Herod  ii.  60 ;  Wilkin-  I  630  and  6S8. 

aoD,  Ancient  Egyptutiu,  1st  Seriea,  yot  '  BaeManumtatlofMnevA.'iBtSBrieB, 

"   -   '"°  PIb.  IZ  uid  17,  and  coinpore  the  wood- 

)  I  cut,  flupra,  p.  CIS. 
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civil  or  of  a  military  character,  bands  were  also  very  generally 
employed,  conedsting  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  poeubly  more,* 
musiciaos.  Cymbals,  the  tambourine,  and  the  instrument  whidi 
has  been  above  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rattle,  vere  peculiar  to 
these  processional  occasioua :  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  double 
pipe  had  likewise  a  place  in  them. 

In  actual  war,  it  would  appear  that  music  was  employed 
very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  by  the  Assyrians.  No  muacians  are 
ever  represented  in  tlie  battle-scenes ;  nor  are  the  troops  accom- 
panied by  any  when  upon  the  march.  Musidans  are  only  seen 
conjoined  with  troops  in  one  or  two  marching  proceauons, 
apparently  of  a  triumphal  character.  It  may  consequently  be 
doubted  whether  the  Assyrian  armies,  when  they  went  out  on 
th^  expeditions,  were  attended,  like  the  Egyptian  and  Roman 
armies,'  by  military  bands.  Fossibly,  the  musicians  in  the 
processional  scenes  alluded  to  belcmg  to  tiie  court  rather  than 
to  the  camp,  and  merely  take  part  as  civilians  in  a  pageant, 
wherein  a  share  is  also  assigned  to  the  soldiery. 

In  proceeding,  as  already  proposed,"  to  speak  of  the  navi- 
gation of  thd  Assyrians,  it  must  be  at  onoe  premised  that  it  is 
not  as  mariners,  but  only  as  &8sh-water  sailors,  that  they  come 
within  the  category  of  navigators  at  alL  Originally  an  inland 
people,  they  had  no  power,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history, 
to  engage  in  any  but  the  secondary  and  inferior  kind  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  by  the  time  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  to  themselves  through  their  conquests  away 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  their  habits  had 
become  bo  fixed  in  this  respect  that  they  no  longer  admitted  of 
change.  There  is  satisbctory  evidence  which  shows  that  they 
left  the  navigation  of  Uie  two  seas  at  the  two  extremities  of 
their  empire  to  the  subject  nations — the  Phoenidans  and  the 
Babylonians,"  contenting  themselves  with  the  profits  without 


'  Tho  [iBgmeiitaTy  duracter  of  the 
■colptuies  renden  it  often  doubtful 
whethoT  Uie  wtiul  DDmber  of  Qie  yer- 
tomun  nu^  not  lutve  connderabl  j  ea- 
Mfided  U»  number  mt  pnaent  Tisble. 

*  WUkuucm.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  260,  2S1  ; 


Lit.  L  43;  Sueton.  V&.  Jyl.SSS;kBm, 
Mare.  ^or.  4;  &o. 

■*  Sapn,  p.  638. 

"  TliB  ericlBnoB  is  not  morely  Beg>- 
tive.  It  ia  poatiiel;  *tat«d  bj  Htro- 
dotu*  th»t  in  the  time  of  Qie  Amyaia 
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aharlng  the  dangeni  of  muind  voyages,  while  thair  own  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  upon  their  two  great  rivers — the  llgris 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  the  natural  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  seas  in  question. 

The  navigation  of  these  streams  was  important  to  the 
Assyrians  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  military 
necessity  that  they  should  be  able,  readily  and  without  delay, 
to  effect  the  passage  of  both  of  them,  and  also  of  their  tribu- 
taries, which  were  frequently  too  deep  to  be  forded."  Now  from 
very  early  times  it  was  prqbably  found  tolerably  easy  to  pass 
an  army  over  a  great  river  by  swimming,  more  especially  with 
the  aid  of  inflated  skins,  which  would  be  soon  employed  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  jnatiriet  of  the  army — the  provisions,  the 
chariots,  and  the  siege  machines — was  not  so  readily  transported, 
and  indeed  could  only  be  conveyed  across  deep  rivers  by  means 
of  bridges,  rafts,  or  boats.  On  the  great  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  with  their  enormous  spring  floods,  no  bridge,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  possible.'*  Bridges  of  boats 
are  stiU  the  only  ones  that  exist  on  eitiier  river  below  the  point 
at  which  they  issue  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountaina"  And 
these  would  be  comparatively  late  inventions,  long  subsequent 
to  the  employment  of  single  ferry  boats.  Probably  the  earliest 
contrivance  for  bnnsporiiing  the  chariots,  ihe  stores,  and  the 
engines  across  a  river  was  a  raft,  composed  hastily  of  the  trees 
and  bushes  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream,  and 
rendered  capable  of  sustaining  a  considerable  weight  by  the 
attachment  to  it  of  a  number  of  inflated  skins.  A  representa- 
tion of  such  a  laft,  taken  from  a  slab  of  Sennacherib,  has  been 


ascendancy  the  earrjmg  trade  of  the 
eastern  HediterraDwi  waa  in  the  handj 
of  the  FtuBDiciaiu  (Herod,  i.  1) ;  and 
Isaiah  (zliii  11)  impUtm  that  the  Chal- 
daans  of  hu  time  ratamed  the  trade  of 
the  FermaD  Oulf . 

"  Harod.  t.  62;  and  Eupiv,  pp.  18S 
and  138. 

■*  If  ereo  the  Araxea  (Ara§)  might 
be  billy  aaid  in  Vir^'s  time  to  "  abhor 
abridge"  ("pontem indignatuB Aiaiea," 


these  two  mightiest  streams  of  Wevtom 
Asia  have  in  the  early  ogea  deQed  the 
art  of  bridge-buildiug. 

"  The  lowest  bridge  over  the  Tigiia 
is  that  of  Diarbekr,  a  Btone  structure 
of  [en  arches  ;  the  lowest  on  ths  Eu- 
phrates, is,  I  believe,  that  at  Eghia,  Hr. 
Berrington,  a  recent  traveUsr  in  the 
East,  i^orms  me  that  there  is  a  mined 
bridge,  which  once  cromad  the  Tigris,  a 
little  below  Jetireh. 


Virg.  ^n.  nil  728),  much  more  would 

VOL.  L  2  IT 
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aJready  giveo.^  Rafls  of  this  kind  are  still  lai^elj  emplt^ed 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Mesopotamian  streams,'  and,  b^ng 
extremely  simple  in  their  constjuction,  may  reasonably  be 
Buppoaed  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Assyrians  from  tie 
very  foundation  of  their  empire. 

To  these  rafts  would  naturally  have  succeeded  boats  of  one 
kind  or  another.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Tiglatb-Pileser  I.  (ab. 
B.C.  1120)  we  find  a  mention 
of  boats  as  employed  in  the 
j  passage  of  the  Euphrates.' 
These  would  probably  be  of 
the  kind  described  by  Hero- 
dotus,* and  represented  on 
one  of  the  most  ancient  bas- 
reliefs — around  structures  like 

.     „      ,   ,.,.       „  the  Welsh  coracles,  made  of 

Assjnan  Coracle  (Nimrud).  .  ,  ,         ,  ,     .  , 

wiekerwork  and  covered  with 

skins,  smeared  over  with  a  coating  of  bitumen.     Boats  of  this 

construction  were  made  of  a  considerable  size.     The  one  above 

represented  contains  a  chariot,  and  is  navigated  by  two  men. 

In  the  later  sculptures  the  number  of  navigators  is  raised  to 

four,  and  the  boats  cany  a  heavy  load  of  stone  or  other  material.* 

The  mode  of  propulsion  is  curious  and  very  unusual    The 

rowers  sit  at  the  stem  and  stem,  facing  each  other,  and  while 

those  at  the  stem  pull,  those  at  the  stem  must  have  pushed,  as 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  did.*     The  make  of  the  oars  is 

also  singular.      In  the  earliest  sculptures  they  are  short  poles, 

terminating  in  a  head,  shaped  like  a  small  axe  or  haimner ;' 


'  See  p.  338. 

'  Layord,  Ninevth  and  iii  Banaiiu, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  96.98 ;  IVineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  165  ;  LaftuH,  C/taidaa  and  Sutiana, 
p.  4. 

■  Inicription  of  Ti^lath-POatT  I.,  pp. 
46,  47.  Sir  U.  Kawlinson  translates  the 
pa£«age,  "The  meD  of  (heir  armies,  who 
bad  Qed  bafara  the  foce  of  the  Tiiliaiit 
servoDta  of  my  lord  Aeshvir,  erosBed 
OTBT  the  Euphrotei;  in  boati  antnd  wUA 


bitvmai  tkins  I  crossed  the  Euphnlts 
after  them."  Mr.  Foi  Talbot  noden 
lust  clause,  "  I  croaead  the  rivra- 
after  them  in  my  boats  formed  of  sldns." 

'  Herod,  i.  194. 

'  MonataenU  of  Ninertk,  Sod  Seriea, 
PI  12. 

'  Herod.  1.  a.  c:  '0  i^y  hu  fXna  rt 

'  Monummti,  Ist  Series.  Pis.  15  and 
16.     See  also  tbe  last  woodcut. 
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in  the  later,  below  this  axe-like  appendage,  they  have  a  sort 
of  curved  blade,  which  is,  however,  not  solid,  but  perforated, 
80  as  to  form  a  mere  fiBmework,  which  seems  to  require 
filling  up. 


JD 


CommOQ  Oar.  (Time  of  Sennacherib.) 
Besides  these  round  boats,  which  correspond  cloeely  with  the 
kufae  in  use  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  the  present 
day,*  the  Assyrians  employed  for  the  passage  of  rivers,  even  in 
very  early  times,  a  vessel  of  a  more  scientific  construction.  The 
early  bas-reliefs  exhibit  to  us,  together  with  the  hi/a,  a  second 
and  much  larger  vessel,  manned  with  a  crew  of  seven  men — a 
helmsman  and  six  rowers,  three  upon  either  side'-'-and  capable 
of  conveying  across  a  broad  stream  two  chariots  at  a  time,"*  or 
a  chariot  and  two  or  three  passengers.  This  vessel  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  planks.  It  was  long,  and  comparatively 
narrow.  It  had  a  fiattisb  bottom,  and  was  rounded  off  towards 
the  stem  and  stem,  much  as  boats  are  rounded  off  towards  the 
bows  at  the  present  day.  It  did  not  possess  either  mast  or  sail, 
but  was  propelled  wholly  by  oars,  which  were  of  the  same  shape 
as  those  used  anciently  by  ^^___^ 

the   rowers  in  the  round ■^^  ^m"T^  ^ 

hand  is  seen  an  oar  c 


boats.     In  the  steersman's 

steering  Oar.     (Time  of  ABsbur-izir-pal.) 

different  kind.  It  is  much  longer  than  the  rowing  oars,  and 
terminates  in  an  oval  blade,  which  would  have  given  it  con- 
siderable power  in  the  water.  The  helmsman  steered  with  both 
hands ;  and  it  seems  that  his  oar  was  lashed  to  an  upright  post 
near  the  stem  of  the  vessel." 


•  Chetmey,  Baj/hrattt  Expeditum,  voL 
ii.  p.  640  ;  Ker  Porter,  Trardt,  vol.  ii 
p.  260;  liAjtrd,  Nineveh  and  ill Stmaini, 
vol  IL  p.  381. 

•  Lajard,  ifoniimentt,  Irt  Seriee,  PL 
15.  OnJftbjee  of  the  roweriare  vigibte; 
but  it  ii,  I  think,  oertun  that  there 


muat  have  been  three  others  corre- 
aponding  to  them  on  the  other  side  of 
tjie  veeeeL  For  ■  repreaentstion  of  this 
kind  of  boat,  see  below,  p.  649,  No.  I. 

"  Ibid.  PL  18. 

"  Lafard,  NinevA  and  tU  Semaim, 
ToL  ii  p.  Sg2. 
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It  is  evident  that  before  armies  could  look  habitnoUy  to  being 
transported  across  the  Meeopotamian  streams,  wherever  ibey 
migbt  happen  to  strike  them  in  their  ezpeditioDs,  by  boats  of 
tbeee  two  kinds,  either  femes  must  have  been  established  at 
convenient  intervals  upon  Uiem,  or  traffic  along  their  courses 
by  means  of  boats  must  have  been  pretty  regular.  An  Assyrian 
army  did  not  cany  its  boats  with  i^  as  a  modem  army  does  its 
pontoons.  Boats  were  commonly  found  in  sufficient  numbers 
on  the  streams  themselves  when  ah  army  needed  them,  and 
were  impressed,  or  hired,  to  convey  the  troops  across.  And 
thus  we  see  that  the  actual  navigation  of  Uie  sb«ajus  had 
another  object  besides  (he  military  one  <^  traosport  from  buik 
to  bank.  Kivera  are  Nature's  roads;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  country  had  not  been  long  settled  before  a  water  communis 
cation  began  to  be  established  between  towns  upon  the  river- 
courses,  and  commodities  began  to  be  transported  by  means  <d 
them.  The  very  position  of  the  chief  towns  upon  the  banks  of 
the  streams  was  probably  connected  with  this  sort  of  tran^ort, 
the  rivers  furnishing  the  means  by  which  laige  quantities  of 
building  material  could  be  oonvenieutly  concentrated  at  a 
given  spot,  and  by  which  supplies  could  afterwards  be  regularly 
received  from  a  distance.  We  see  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
the  conveyance  of  stones,  planks,  &c,,  along  the  rivers,"  as  well 
as  the  passage  of  chariots,  horses,"  and  petsons  across  them. 
Bafts  and  round  boats  were  most  commonly  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  a  moss  of  unusual  size,  as  a  huge  paving-stone, 
or  a  colossal  bull  or  lion,  had  to  be  moved,  a  long,  low,  flat- 
bottomed  boat  was  employed,  which  the  mass  sometimes  more 
than  covered.'*  In  this  case,  as  there  was  no  room  for  rowws, 
trackers  were  engaged,  who  dragged  the  vessel  along  by  means 
of  ropes,  which  were  fastened  either  to  the  boat  itself  or  to  its 
burthen. 

During  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy  various  improve- 
ments took  place  in  Assyrian  boat-building.    The  Phoenician 

"  Momtmentt,  Snd  Serua,  I^.  10, 12,  J  Babylon,  p.  232,  ud  oomMn  ihore, 

ILBd  13.  p.  229. 

"  For  the  truispoH  of  hones  [n  hosts,  "  Monmntnl*,  2a6.  Seriee,  PL  10. 
Me  a  woodcut  in  Li^wd'a  Nintvtk  and  I 
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and  Cyprian  expeditions  of  the  later  kings  made  the  Aesyriana 
veil  acquainted  with  the  ships  of  first-rate  nautical  nations;  and 
they  seem  to  have  inmiediately  profited  by  this  acquaintance,  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  and  the  quality  of  their  own 
river  boats.  The  clumsy  and  inelegant  long-boat  of  the  earlier 
times  was  replaced,  even  for  ordinary  traffic,  by  a  light  and 
graceful  fabric,  which  was  evidently  a  copy  from  Phoenician 
models.  Modifications,  which  would  seem  trifling  if  described, 
changed  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  vessels,  in 
which  light  and  grace- 
ful   curves    took    the 

place  of   straight  lines  No.  I.  Early  LoDg-boat  (Kimrad). 

and  angles   only  just 
rounded  off.     The  stem  / 


t^ ^ 


-hX  T7 

and  stem  were  raised        j     v.^^^  ^^   I 


C 


high  above  the  body 
of  the  boat,  and  were 
shaped  like  fishes'  tails 
opcuvedmto  theheads  "■■■  "•  '^  '^''^  (ltto»,b^). 
of  animals.*  Oars,  shaped  nearly  like  modem  ones,  came  into 
Togue,  and  the  rowers  were  placed  so  as  all  to  look  one  way, 
and  to  pull  instead  of  pushing  with  their  oars.  Finally,  the 
principle  of  the  bireme  was  adopted,  and  river-galleya  were 
constructed  of  such  a  size  that  they  had  to  be  manned  by 
thirty  rowers,  who  sat  in  two  tiers  one  above  the  other  at  the 
sides  of  the  galley,  while  tiie  centre  part,  which  seems  to  have 
been  decked,  was  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  other  persons.' 

In  galleys  of  this  kind  the  naval  architecture  of  the  Assyrians 
seems  to  have  culminated.  They  never,  so  far  as  appears, 
adopted  for  their  boats  the  inventione  with  which  their  inter- 
course with  Phoenicia  had  rendered  them  perfectly  familiar,*  of 
masts,  and  sails.    This  is  probably  to  be  explained  from  the 

'  For  other  eiamplag  of  the  boata  of  (Layurd,  JfoBt«n«i(»,  1st  Seriea,PL  71), 

thii  time,  see  pp.  229  and  309.  which  belong  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib. 

'  See  p.  361  for  a  representation  of  Maats  without  Bails  appear  in  tlie  sculp- 

luch  a,  bireme.  tures  of  Sargoii.      (Botta,  ManvmaU, 

■  Uasta  and  aaHa  will   be  found  in  vol.  i.  Pis.  31  to  35.) 
representationa  of    Phtenidan   yesseU 
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extreme  rapidity  of  the  Mesopotamian  rivers,  on  which  s^hng 
boats  are  still  un- 
common. The  un- 
failing strength  of 
rowers  was  needed 
in  order  to  meet 
aod  stem  the  force 
of  the  currents;  and 
this  strength  being 
provided  in  abund- 
ance, it  was  not 
thought  necessary 
Pha;nici«n  Bireme  (Kojunjik).  ^^  husbaud  it  or  eke 

it  out  by  the  addition  of  a  second  motive  power.  Again,  the 
boats,  being  intended  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  were  unpro- 
vided with  beaks,  another  invention  well  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, and  frequently  introduced  into  their  sculptures  in  the 
representations  of  Phoenician  vessels. 

In   the  Assyrian  biremes  the  oars  of  the  lower  tier  were 

worked  through  holes  in  the  vessel's  sides.* 

This  arrangement  would,   of  course,  at 

once  supply  a  iulcrum  and  keep  the  oars 

in  their  places.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 

see  how  the  oar  of  a  common  row-boat,  or 

the  uppermost  tier  of  a  bireme,  obtained 

their  purchase  on  the  vessel,  and  were 

prevented  from  slipping   along  its   side, 

Assyrian  vessels  had  no  rowlocks,  and  in 

general  the  oars  are  represented  as  simply 

rested  without  any  support  on  (he  upper 

edge  of  the  bulwark.    But  this  can  scarcely 

have  been  the  real  practice ;  and  one  or 

two  representations,  where  a  support  is 

Oar  kept  in  place  b;  Pegs  provided,  may  he  fairly  regarded  as  show- 

(Kojunjik).  j^g  ^j^j  jjjg  practice  actuaUy  was.    In 

the  figure  of  a  kufa,  or  round  boat,  already  given,*  it  will  be 

'  See  the  reprewntation,  p.  SBl.  *  Supn,  p.  616. 
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seen  tbat  one  oar  is  worked  hy  meana  of  a  thong,  like  the 
TpoTTOi  or  TfKnrarijp  of  the  Greeks,  which  ia  attached  to  a  ring 
in  the  hulwark.  In  another  bas-relief,*  several  of  the  oars  of 
similar  boats  are  represented  as  kept  in  place  by  moans  of  two 
pegs  fixed  into  the  top  of  the  bulwark  and  inclined  at  an  angle 
to  one  another.  Frob&bly  one  or  other  of  these  two  methods  of 
steadying  the  oar  was  in  reality  adopt«d  in  every  instance. 

With  r^ard  to  Assyrian  commerce,  it  must  at  the  outset  be 
remarked  that  direct  notices  in  ancient  writers  of  any  real 
authority  are  scanty  in  the  extreme.  The  prophet  Nahum  says 
indeed,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  of  Nineveh,  "  Thou  hast 
multiplied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven;"^  and 
Ezekiel  tells  us,  more  particularly,  that  Assyrian  merchants, 
along  with  otbera,  traded  with  Tyre  "  in  blue  clothes,  and 
broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel."*  But.  except 
these  two,  there  seem  to  be  no  notices  of  Assyrian  trade  in 
any  contemporary  or  jwm-contemporary  author.  Herodotus, 
writing  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  empire  had  come 
to  an  end,  mentions  casually  that  "  Assyrian  wares  "  had  in 
very  ancient  times  been  conveyed  by  the  Phoeniciana  to 
Greece,  and  there  sold  to  the  inhabitants.*  He  speaks  also 
of  a  river  traffic  in  bis  own  day  between  Armenia  and  Babylon 
along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,"  a  fact  which  indirectly 
throws  light  upon  the  habits  of  earlier  ages.  Diodorus,  follow- 
ing Ctesias,  declares  that  a  number  of  cities  were  established 
from  very  ancient  times  on  the  banks  of  both  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  to  serve  as  marts  of  trade  to  the  merchants  who 
imported  into  Assyria  the  commodities  of  Media  and  Far%- 
tacSue."     Among  the  most  important  of  thei»  marts,  as  we 

bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar, 
among  thj  merchandise."  In  Ezek. 
ixvii,  6,  the  Aaahuritea  (cn^trni)  are 
Bwd  to  havemadethe  TjriaoH  "  benches 
of  iror;;"  but  it  ia  doubtful  if  the 
intended,   {Compare  Oen. 


'  Layud,lfinHHneni^2iidSeriea,  Fla. 
12,  IS.  The  entire  bas-relief,  ot  which 
Hr.  Lsjard  has  represented  parts,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Britiah  Uuseum. 

<  Kahum  iiL  16. 

*  Esek.  xzvii.  23,  21 :  "  Haxan  and 
Ctulneb  and  Ed«n,  tile  marchanta  of 
Sbeba,  Atahtir,  and  Chilmud,  were  tlijr 
merchants.  These  were  thy  merchants  in 
all  sortsoftiullgs[oT,exceUent  things],  in 
blue  clothes  [or,  foldings],  and  broidered 
work,  and  in  ohttXa  of  rich  apparel, 


•  Hsrod.  I  1. 

"  Ibid.  i.  194.    (Compare  ISG.) 

"  Diod.  Sift  ii  11. 
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learn  &om  Str&bo,  were  Tiphsach  or  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Opis  upon  the  Tigris." 

It  is  from  notices  thus  scanty,  partial,  and  incidental,  eked 
out  by  probability,  and  further  helped  by  a  certain  niunher  of 
important  facts  with  respect  to  the  commodities  actually  used 
in  the  country,  whereof  evidence  has  been  furnished  to  us  by 
the  recent  discoveries,  that  we  have  to  form  our  estimate  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Inscriptions  throw 
Uttle  or  no  hght  upon  the  subject.  They  record  the  march  of 
armies  against  foreign  enemies,  and  their  triumphant  return 
laden  with  plunder  and  tribute,  Bometimes  lowing  incidentally 
what  products  of  a  country  were  most  in  request  among  the 
Assyrians;  but  they  contain  no  accounts  of  the  journeys  of 
merchants,  or  of  the  conunodlties  which  entered  or  quitted  the 
country  in  the  common  course  of  trade. 

The  favourable  situation  of  Assyria  for  trade  has  often 
attracted  remark..*  Lying  on  the  middle  courses  of  two  great 
navigable  streams,  it  was  readily  approached  by  water  both 
from  the  north-west  and  ftt>m  the  south-east.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Southern  or  Indian 
Ocean  naturally — almost  necessarily — followed  this  route.  If 
Europe  wanted  the  wares  and  products  of  India,  or  if  India 
required  the  conunodlties  of  Europe,  by  far  the  shortest  and 
easiest  course  was  the  line  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
across  Northern  Syria^  and  thence  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  streams  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Persian  Gul£  The 
route  by  the  Nile,  the  canal  of  Neco,  and  the  Red  Sea,  was 
decidedly  inferior,  more  especially  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
navigation  of  that  sea,  but  also  because  it  was  circuitons,  and 
involved  a  voyage  in  the  open  ocean  of  at  least  twice  the 
length  of  the  other.' 

Again,  Assyria  lay  almost  neceesarily  on  the  line  of  land 


"  Strab.  ivi.  8,  §  4,  wid  I,  i  ». 

'  Heeren,  Atiatic  Naturtu,  toI.  ii  pp. 
iei-lB8,  E.  T. ;  Layard,  yinetth  and  ill 
Ranaim,  vol.  ii  p.  41i ;  Vance  Smith, 
iVopAfcfet  rdiUing  lo  Ninccdt,  pp.  S2, 


*  Tb«  dialAnce  from  tLe  Straits  ot 
Bab-Bl-liaudab  Vo  the  western  mouth  of 
the  InduB  IB  more  th&a  daubla  tb*t 
from  the  Raa  Hueeudom  to  tlie  taoia 
point.    The  one  ii  EOO,  tha  other  1800 
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commtmicatiou  between  the  north-east  and  the  south-west. 
The  lofty  Armeman  mountain-chaiiia — Niphates  and  the  other 
parallel  ranges — towards  the  north,  and  the  great  Arabian 
Desert  towards  the  south,  offered  difficulties  to  companies  of 
land-traders  which  they  were  unwilling  to  face,  and  naturally 
led  them  to  select  routes  intermediate  between  these  two 
ohetacles,  which  could  not  &il  to  pass  through  some  part  or 
other  of  the  Mesopotamian  region. 

The  established  lines  of  land  trade  between  Assyria  and  her 
neighbours  were  probably  very  numerous,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant must  have  been  some  five  or  six.  One  almost  certainly  led 
from  the  Urumiyeh  basin  over  the  Keli^in  pass  (lat,  37°,  long. 
45°  nearly),  descending  on  Rowandiz,  and  thence  following  the 
course  of  the  Greater  Zab  to  Eerir,  whence  it  crossed  the  plain 
to  Nineveh,  At  the  summit  of  the  KeHshin.  pass  is  a  pillar 
]f  dark  blue  stone,  sis  feet  in  height,  two  in  breadth,  and  one 
in  depth,  let  into  a  basement  block  of  the  same  material,  and 
covered  with  a  cuneiform  inscription  in  the  Scythic  character* 
At  ashortdistance  to  the  westward  on  the  same  route  b  another 
similar  pillar.*  The  date  of  the  inscriptions  &lla  within  the 
most  flourishing  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire,"  and  their  erec- 
tion is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  this  route 
(which  is  one  of  the  very  few  possible  modes  of  crossing  the 
Zagros  range)  in  the  time  when  that  empire  was  in  full  vigour. 

Another  line  of  land  traffic  probably  passed  over  the  same 
mountain-range  considerably  fiirther  to  the  south.  It  united 
As^ria  with  Media,  leading  from  the  Northern  Ecbatana 
(Takht-i-Sulelman)  by  the  Bauneh  pass'  to  Sulelmaniyeh,  and 
thence  by  Eerkuk  and  Altun-Eiupri  to  Aibela  and  Nineveh, 

There  may  have  been  also  a  route  up  the  valley  of  the 
Leaser  Zab,  by  Eoi-Sinjah  and  over  the  great  Eaudil  range 
into  Lajihan.    There  are  said  to  be  Assyrian  remains  near 


'  Se«  the  JouTTud  of  the  Otoffrnphical 
Sontty,  ToL  z.  p.  21. 

*  Ibid.  p.  22. 

*  About  B.C.  700.  The  mBcriptioiu 
are  in  the  tar\j_  Sc;Uiu:  Aniieiiiiu],  uid 
Mlong  to  B  king  called  Minna,  who 


reigned  at  Van  towarda  the  eod  of  the 
eighth  century  b.c. 

'  This  pass  is  the  laweet  and  eaaiett 
in  the  whole  chain,  and  would  therefore 
almost  certainly  have  cume  into  n»e  at 
a  veiy  early  d^te. 
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Koi-Sinj&h/  at  a  place  called  (be  Bibisbt  and  Jehennen  ("  the 
Heaven  and  Hell " )  of  Nimrud,  bat  no  account  has  been  given 
of  them  by  any  European  traveller. 

Westward  there  were  probably  two  chief  lines  of  trade  with 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.  One  passed  along  the  foot 
of  the  Sinjar  range  by  Sidikan  (Arhan)  on  the  Khabour  to  Tiph- 
sacb  (or  Thapaacus)  on  the  Euphrates,  where  it  crossed  the 
Great  River.  Thence  it  bent  southwards,  and,  passing  through 
Tadmor,  was  directed  upon  Phcenicia  most  likely  by  way  of 
Damascus.^  Another  took  a  more  oorthem  line  by  the  Mons 
Mauus  to  Harran  and  Seruj,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  and 
thence  communicating  both  with  Upper  Syria  and  with  Asia 
Minor.  The  former  of  these  two  routes  is  marked  as  a  line 
of  traffic  by  the  foreign  objects  discovered  in  such  abundance 
at  Arban,*  by  the  name  Tiphsach,  which  means  "passage,"'** 
and  by  the  admitted  object  of  Solomon  in  building  Tadmor." 
The  other  rests  on  less  direct  evidence ;  but  there  are  indi- 
cations of  it  in  the  trade  of  Harran  with  l^re  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,"  and  in  the  Assyrian  remains  near  Seruj," 
which  is  on  the  route  from  Harran  to  the  Bir  fordway. 

Towards  the  north,  probably,  the  route  most  used  was  that 
which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  line  followed  by  Xenophon,' 
first  up  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  to  Til  or  Tilleh,  and  then  along 
the  Bitlis  Chai  to  the  lake  of  Van  and  the  adjacent  country. 
Another  route  may  have  led  from  Nineveh  to  Nisibis,  thence 
through  the  Jebel  Tur  to  Diarbekr,  and  from  Diarbekr  up  the 
Western  Tigris  to  Arghana,  Khaiput,  Malatiyeh,  and  Asia 
Minor.    Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at  various  points 


'  ThiBi 
tborit;  of  Sir  U.  Rawliiuon. 

■  3ee  the  uticle  on  Daiubcus  in  Dt. 
Smith'H  Siilual  Dictionary,  voL  i.  p.  383. 

*  Xdford,  Ninaeh  anJ  BabyUm,  pp. 
280-28-2, 


ie«n  ud  allowed,  (cf .  Bn«Id,  AxaUolK 
d.  VoOa  Itrad,  toI.  iiL  p.  841, and  «d.; 

Eitto,  Biblical  Cyda^adin,  voL  iL  p.  816 ; 

MilmaHj  UillOTy  Of   tilt   jtwt,  TaL    i.    p. 

263.)  "  Eiek.  nvij.  23. 

■*  See  above,  p.  197. 


•  TiphBBch     ia    fonued    from    ricB  '  hayaid ,  Ninavi  and  Babjilim,  ^ 


(whence  our  word 
"  Pafichal "),  by  the  oddltioD  of  the 
prosthetic  n. 

"  That   Solomon   built   T*dmor   for 
nmunercial  purposes  baa  been  geauvll; 


and  Hap  ;  AinaworUi'a  TnxttU  M  (At 
Tni(l,&e.,pp.]41-171.  H^.Ainnroc41^ 
howerer,  takce  the  Teo  Thouaand  along 
the  roDte  from  Sert  to  Muah,  Icanuf 
ths  Van  I^e  oonmdeiably  to  the  <Mk 
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along  this  latter  line,*  while  the  former  is  almost  certain  to  have 
connected  the  Assyrian  with  the  Armenian  capital.* 

Armenian  productions  would,  however,  reach  Nineveh  and 
the  other  great  central  dties  mainly  by  the  Tigris,  down  which 
they  could  easily  have  been  floated  from  Tilleh,  or  even  from 
Di&rbekr.  Similarly,  Babylonian  and  Susianian  productions, 
together  with  the  commodities  which  either  or  both  of  those 
countries  imported  by  sea,  would  find  their  way  into  Assyria 
up  the  courses  of  the  two  streams,  which  were  navigated  by 
vessels  capable  of  stemming  the  force  of  the  current,  at  least 
as  high  as  Opis  and  Tfaapsacus.* 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  were  the  commodities 
which  Assyria,  either  certainly  or  probably,  imported  by  these 
various  lines  of  land  and  water  communication.  Those  of 
which  we  seem  to  have  some  indication  in  the  existing 
renuuns  are  gold,  tin,  ivoiy,  lead,  stones  of  various  kinds,  cedar- 
wood,  pearls,  and  engraved  seals. 

Many  articles  in  gold  have  been  recovered  at  the  various 
Assyrian  sites  where  excavations  have  been  made ;  and  indi- 
cations have  been  found  of  the  employment  of  this  precious 
metal  in  the  ornamentation  of  palaces  and  of  furniture.*  The 
actual  quantity  discovered  has,  indeed,  been  small ;  hut  this 
may  be  accounted  for  without  calling  in  question  the  reality 
of  that  extraordinary  wealth  in  the  precious  metals  which  is 
ascribed  by  all  antiquity  to  Assyria,*  This  wealth  no  doubt 
flowed  in,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  plunder  of  con- 
quered nations  and  tiie  tribute  paid  by  dependent  monarchs. 
But  the  quantity  obtained  in  this  way  would  hardly  have 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  luxury  of  the  court  and  at  the  same 


'  Chiefly  by  Mr.  Consul  Taylor,  wl 
diacoteriea  in  thii  region  will  b«  ij 
notdced  in  the  Hutoric&l  chapter. 

•  There  were  perhaps  two  other 
Dorthem  rontw  iDtermediate  between 
theae :  one  leading  up  die  Sapnat  or 
river  of  Sopbece — the  eaatem  branch 
of  the  true  Tigris,  ■□<!  croeBing  the 
Eiiphiat^A  at  Paloa,  where  theie  i>  sn 
inKription  in  the  Scythio  Annan  inn  ; 
Mid  tlie  other,  described  b;  Frooo^ua 


(De  ^i^fie.  it  i),  which  croMed  the 
mouDtaiiu  between  Stdtnan  and  3f«th. 
'  Strab.  ivi  1,  S  »,  and  3,  g  8. 

•  Layard,  JVtwreA  and  ill  RemainM, 
voL  L  pp.  80,  184  ;  voLiL  pp.  263,  2S4; 
Ninnti  and  Babylon,  p.  652. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  ii  27, 28 ;  Atheo.  Ihipn. 
nL  37  ;  Phtsnix  Cotoph.  ap.  Aihen.  xiL 
to ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iiiiii.  IS;  Nahum  iL 
a,  to. 
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time  to  ftccamalate,  so  that  when  Nineveh  was  token  there 
was  "none  end"  of  the  store.^  It  has  been  suggested'  that 
"  mines  of  gold  were  probably  (mce  woi^ed  within  the  Assyrian 
dominions,"  although  no  gold  is  now  known  to  be  prodooed 
anywhere  within  her  limita.  Bat  perhaps  it  is  toon  probable 
that,  like  JadsBa*  and  Phomicia,"'  she  obtained  her  gold  in 
a  great  measnre  from  conmierce,  taking  it  either  from  the 
Fhoenidans,  who  derived  it  both  from  Arabia*^  and  from  the 
West  African  coasts**  or  else  from  the  Babylonians,  who  may 
have  imported  it  by  se«  fnm  India.** 

Tin,  which  has  not  been  found  in  a  pure  state  in  the  remains 
of  the  ABi^rians,  bat  which  enters  regularly  as  an  elemrait  into 
their  bronze,  where  it  forms  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  of 
the  mass,"  was  also,  probably,  an  importation.  Tin  is  a  cmn- 
paratively  rare  metal  Abundant  enough  in  certain  places,  it 
is  not  difinsed  at  all  widely  over  the  earth's  Bur&ce.  Keither 
AsBjnria  itself  nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries  are  known 
to  have  ever  produoed  this  mineral  Phoenicia  certainly  im- 
ported it,  diredJy  or  indirectly,  from  Cornwall  and  the  ScUly 
Isles,  which  therefore  became  first  known  io  utcient  ge<^raphy 
as  the  Cassiterides  or  "Tin  Islanda""  It  is  a  reasonable  sup- 
position that  the  tin  wherewith  the  Assyiians  hardened  their 
bronze  was  obtained  by  their  merchants  from  the  Phoenidans'* 
in  exchange  for  textile  fabrics  and  (it  may  be)  other  commo- 
dities.   If  80,  we  may  believe  that  in  nuuy  instances  the  pro- 


'  Tb«  whole  panage  in  Nahum  miu 
thai :  "  Take  je  the  ijkuI  of  iSttr,  take 
the  ■p<nl  of  geld  ■'  for  there  ia  nime  aid 
of  the  iton^  the  atnukUnce  of  ereiT 

preciDua  thing." 
*  LAjnrd,  Nineveh  and  it*  Semaiiu, 


ToLii 


>.41fl. 


•  1  EingB  ix.  28, 1. 11 ;  Job  niL  2*. 

■*  Ezek-xxrii.  22. 

"  The  " merchanta  ot  Sheba"  irfio 
"occupied"  in  the  fain  of  Tyre  trilli 
"chief  of  an  apioee,  and  with  all 
pcecioua  itoD«e  and  gold"  (Ezek.  Le.), 
woe  undoubtcilly  Arabians — i.t.,  8a- 
baana  of  Yemen.  {Reenn,  AtuUie  No- 
ftinu,Tol.ii.p.93,RT.i  Poolu  in  Smith's 
BiiUaai  IHaitnarg,  voL  L  p.  H,  ad  voc. 


"  Through  the  CarUiaginiana,  their 
eoloniiita,  who  vera  the  actual  traders 
in  Uua  quarter.    (See  Herod,  iv.  1»6.) 

"  Supra,  p.  101. 

'*  See  the  reeulta  of  Dr.  Percy*! 
analjna  of  Anyrian  broiuea  in  Mr. 
lAyacd'a  MiMvckoixf  iliiiytoii,  Appaodix, 
pp.  670-672. 

"  Compare  Horod.  iiL  115  ;  Posidtn. 
Fr.4B;  Polyb.  iii  67,  f  3;  Diod.  Sia 
T.  22  and  38  ;  Stnb.  iii.  p.  19T ;  Flin. 
S.  !f.  iv.  22  ;  Timwua  ip.  Plin.  iy.  IS  ; 
Pomp.  MeL  ill  S  ;  Solin.  26.  According 
to  Diodanu  and  Strabo,  the  PhmuciatM 
likewise  obtuned  tin  from  Spain. 

H  Lajard.A'nutwiaiHJAiJ^iim.p.lBI. 
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duoe  of  our  own  tin  mines  which  left  our  shores  more  than 
twenty-five  centuries  ago,  htta,  after  twice  traveUiitg  a  distance 
of  many  thousand  miles,  returned  to  seek  a  final  rest  in  its 
native  country. 

Ivory  waa  used  by  the  Assyrians  extensively  in  their  fnmi- 
ture,"  and  was  probably  supplied  by  them  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks,  It  was  no  doubt  sometimes  brought  to  them 
by  subject  nations  as  tribute ;"  but  this  source  of  supply  is  not 
sufficient  to  account,  at  once,  for  Qie  consumption  in  Assyria 
iteelf,  and  for  the  exports  ftx)m  Assyria  to  foreign  countries." 
A  regular  btide  for  ivory  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  Irom 
very  early  times  between  India  and  Dedan  {Bahrein  f)  in  the 
Persian  Gulf."  The  "  travelling  companies  of  the  Dedanim," ' 
who  conveyed  this  precious  merchandise  fix)m  their  own  country 
to  Phoenicia,  passed  probably  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  left  a  portion  of  their  wares  in  the  marts  upon  that  stream, 
which  may  have  been  thence  conveyed  to  the  great  Assyrian 
cities.  Or  the  same  people  may  have  traded  directly  with 
Assyria  by  the  route  of  the  Tigris.  Again,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable— ^indeed,  it  is  probable — that  there  was  a  land  tra£Sc 
between  Assyria  uid  Western  India  by  the  way  of  Cabul,  Herat, 
the  Caspian  Gates,  and  Media.  Of  this  route  we  have  a  trace 
in  the  land  animals  engraved  upon  the  well-known  Black 
Obelisk,  where  the  combination  of  the  small-«ared  or  Indian 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  with  the  two-humped  Bactrian 
camel,^  sufficiently  marks  the  line  Ir^  which  the  productitjos  of 
India,  occasionally  at  any  rate,  reached  Assyria.  The  animals 
themselvM  were,  we  may  be  sure,  very  rarely  transported. 


"  SnpiH,  pp.  S72-376.  The  duoktd 
vriten  were  acquainted  with  this  foct. 
DiocTUiu  Feiiegetea  ssyB  ^tM  B«nii- 
nmiB  built  a  temple  to  BeluE, 

(L  loce), 
And  F^atoB  Avieniu  dedirea  ot  the 
bttine  building, 

"I>omuIiidadBitsnltiBrit"(L  Ml). 


and  Auyria,  p,  4S. 

"  On  th^  Bubject  sea  Mr.  Bireh's 
Mtmoir  in  the  H^Tuaetumi  a/ tht  Soyal 
SD«itty  of  lAteratwrt,  New  SorioL  toL 
iiL  p.  174. 

"See  Heeren,  Atiatie  Naiii»ii,TrA.ii. 
p.  246,  E.  T.  i  Pools  in  Smith'i  Si^ical 
Didionary,  ad  too.  Dhdiv. 

'  Injah  uL  IS.  Compan  bek. 
ixvii.  16. 


"  See  Sir  H.  Bawliiuoti't  OpmmoXary  I       ■  See  tli«  iUnrtntlm,  mpn,  p.  380. 
ntheCuitafoTmlnKriptiimtc^Baiblfionia  ' 
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Indeed,  it  ia  not  till  the  very  cloae  of  the  Persian  empire  that 
we  find  elephants  possessed — and  even  then  in  scanty  numbera 
— Isy  the  western  Asiatic  monarchs.*  But  the  more  portablo 
products  of  the  Indus  region,  elephants'  tusks,  gold,  and  per- 
haps shawls  and  muslins,  are  likely  to  have  passed  to  the  west 
by  this  route  with  far  greater  frequency. 

The  Assyrians  were  connoisseurs  in  hard  stones  and  gems, 
which  they  seem  to  have  imported  &om  all  quarters.  The 
lapis  lazuli,  which  is  found  frequently  among  the  remains  as 
the  material  of  seals,  combs,  rings,  jars,  and  other  small  objects, 
probably  came  from  Bactria  or  the  adjacent  regions,  whence 
alone  it  is  procurable  at  the  present  day/  The  cornelian  used 
for  cylinders  may  have  come  from  Babylonia,  which,  ftccording 
to  Pliny,*  furnished  it  of  the  best  quality  in  the  more  ancient 
times.  The  ^[ates  or  onyxes  may  have  been  imported  from 
Susiana,  where  they  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Choaspes 
(Kerkhah),  or  they  may  possibly  have  been  brought  &x>m 
India.*  Other  varieties  are  likely  to  have  been  fiinushed  by 
Armenia,  which  is  rich  in  stones ;  and  hence  too  was  probably 
obtained  the  akamir,  or  emery-stone,^  by  means  of  which  the 
Assyrians  were  enabled  to  engrave  all  the  other  hard  substances 
known  to  thenu 

That  cedar-wood  was  imported  into  Assyria  ia  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  lact  that,  although  no  cedus  grew  in  the 
country,  the  beams  in  the  palaces   were  frequently  of  this 


'  Dariiu  Codomaniiui  had  but  fiftesD 

elepliaiitA   at   ArbeU.      (Airuo,  Sxp, 
Alex.  iiL  8.) 

'  The  beat  minee  are  those  near  Pje*- 
bad,  east  of  Balkb,  on  the  upper  Jihua 
river  (Franer'i  Khonuan,  pp.  lOS,  106). 
The  other  localitiea  where  the  stone  u 
found  am  the  region  about  lake  Baikal, 
and  Bome  parts  of  Thibet  and  China, 
<3#e   Encycl.   Britaon.    ad   Toc  Mm- 

•  Piiii.  H.  N.  lUTii.  7. 

*  According  to  Cteeias,  .the  onyiet 


the  bed  of  the  Cboa«p««  (Ftritg.  11. 1 075- 
1077). 

'  See  Theophrait.  Dt  Lapid.  p.  397; 
Plin.  H.  N.  luvi.  7  and  22.  That  tb* 
Naiian  atone  of  the  Oreeks  and  Romuti 
waa  BineT7  ia  proved  by  Mr.  King 
{Aneient  Otmt,  p.  473),  wbo  bclievea  it 
to  have  been  first  used  by,  and  to  hava 
derived  ita  name  of  "emery*'  fniov 
the  Anyriaaa.  The  Semitic  sbmir  or 
rt'mir  (fOi)  became  the  Greek  ritvpa, 
Latin  myni  or  mtru,  Italian  tneriglia, 
French  amerU  or  tmtrU,  and  our 
"emery."  It  seema  to  be  certaip  that 
the  Aaayrian  gema  could  not  luiTe  been 
engraved  without  enteiy. 
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material."  It  may  not,  however,  have  been  exactly  an  article 
of  commerce,  since  the  kings  appear  to  have  cut  it  after  their 
successful  expeditions  into  Syria,  and  to  have  carried  it  off 
from  Lebanon  and  Amanus  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  the 
country* 

Pearls,  which  have  been  found  in  Assyrian  earrings,"  must 
have  been  procured  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  one  of  the  few 
places  frequented  by  the  ahell-fish  which  produces  them.  The 
pearl  fisheries  in  these  parts  were  pointed  out  to  Nearchus,  the 
admiral  of  Alexander,'^  and  had  no  doubt  been  made  to  yield 
their  treasures  to  the  natives  of  the  coasta  and  islands  from  a 
remote  antiquity.  The  familiarity  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job  with  pearls'^  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  trade  in  them 
throiighout  the  regions  adjoining  the  Gulf,  which  could  not 
fail  to  bring  them  at  an  early  date  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Engraved  stones,  generally  in  the  shape  of  scarabs,  seem  to 
have  been  largely  imported  from  Egypt  into  Assyria,  where 
they  were  probably  used  either  as  amulets  or  as  seals.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  at  Arban  "  on  the  lower 
Khabour,  the  ancient  Sidikan  or  Shadikanni,  which  lies  nearly 
at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Assyrian  territory;  but  many 
specimens  have  likewise  been  obtained  from  Nineveh  (uid  other 
of  the  central  Assyrian  cities.** 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  we  might  add  to  this  list 
of  Assyrian  importations  at  least  an  equal  number  of  com- 
modities whichj  though  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  ancient 
remains,  may  be  fairly  regarded,  on  grounds  of  probability,  as 
objects  of  trade  between  Assyria  and  her  neighbours.  Frank- 
incense, which  was  burnt  in  such  lavish  profusion  in  the  great 
temple  at  Babylon,"  was  probably  offered  in  considerable 
quantities  upon  Assyrian  altars,  and  could   only  have  been 

'  Supra,  p.  807,      Coropars  Layard,  "  "  No  mention   Bhall  be  roftde  of 

NtTievA  and  Babsl'm,  p.  357,  coral  or  of  pearlfl  :  for  the  price  of  wia- 

*  Supra,  p.  475.  dom  ia  above  nibiea  "  (Job  uviiL  18). 

"  Lajari^  NinaxA  and  Bt^iilon,  p.  "  Lajard,  NintvA  and  Bati/lon,  pp. 

59S.  281, 2S2. 

"  Arrian,  Indita,  p.  174.  "  Itad.  p.  280,      "  Herod,  i.  183. 
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obtained  from  Arabia."  Cimuunon,  which  was  used  by  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,*^  and  which  was  early 
imported  into  Greece  by  the  Fhceniciaas,'  who  received  it  firom 
the  Arabians'  can  scarcely  have  been  unknown  in  Aaeyria, 
when  the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it.  This  precious  spice 
must  have  reached  the  Arabians  from  Oeylon  or  Malabar,  the 
most  accessible  of  the  coimtries  producing  it.'  Muslins,  sha^rlsi 
and  other  tissues  are  likely  to  have  come  by  the  same  route  as 
the  cinnamon ;  and  these  may  possibly  have  been  amoi^;  the 
"blue  clothes  and  broidered  work  imd  rich  apparel"  which 
the  merchants  of  Asshur  carried  to  Tyre  in  "  chests,  bound 
with  cords  and  made  of  cedar-wood."*  Dyes,  such  as  the 
Indian  lacca,*  raw  cotton,  ebony  and  ot^er  woods,  may  have 
come  by  the  same  line  of  trade ;  while  horses  and  mules  are 
likely  to  have  been  imported  from  Armenia,*  and  slaves  &om 
the  country  between  Armenia  and  the  Halys  river.' 

If  from  the  imports  of  Assyria  we  pass  to  her  exports,  we 
leave  a  r^on  of  uncertain  light  to  enter  upon  one  of  almost 
total  darkness.  That  the  "  wares  of  Assyria  "  were  among  tiie 
commodities  which  the  Phoenicians  imported  into  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus ;  *  but 
he  leaves  us  wholly  without  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wares  themselves.  No  other  classical  writer  of  real  authority 
touches  the  subject ;  and  any  conclusions  that  we  may  form 
upon  it  must  be  derived  from  one  of  two  sources,  either  general 
probability,  or  the  single  passage  in  a  sacred  author  which 


'•  Harod.  iii.  107:  'Er  W  rairg  [tj  i 
Afofiljii  Xi^orurit  irri  Heir's  X'-'P^"' 
TaaiuT  ^ut/iirtt.    '^rg.  Qtarg.  ii  i]7  ; 

■tUninsTlissB4bzli.'  | 


'  Ibid- 


"  Ex.11 

>  Herod,  iii  III. 

*  Herodotus  thought  that  1 
wia  >  product  □(  Arabia  (iiL  107).  But 
in  this  he  was  probably  miEtakeii.  (See 
Pliny,  S.N.  lil  10.)  No  true  oinnamon 
■eema  to  grow  nearer  Europe  tlian  Ceylun 

*  E«ek.  »iTiL  24.    The  onnjeotore  Is 

nuule  b;  Vincent  {Ptriptia,  toI.  i.  p.  SS). 
'  SeeHeciren(JnB<uJVatMHU,foLiL 


p.  208,  E.  T.) 

*  Sseldel  telli  UB  that  Aimenia  (Togir- 
nab)  traded  with  Phcenicia  in  "  horaes, 
horsemen,  and  mules  "—or,  more  coi^ 
recUy,  in  "  carriage-boraee,  ridjng- 
horaei,  and  mules"  (Uitsig,  Oonaitiit. 
ad  voc.)  In  Budi  article*  Ae^ria  would 
be  likely  to  be  at  leaat  as  ^ood  a  cu*- 
tomer  IB  PIuBDicia. 

'  Tubal  and  Meehech  (the  'nbaivni 
and  HOHchi}  "  traded  the  perwau  of 
men"  in  the  market  of  T^  (Es.  ixriL 
13).  Thdr  poaitioii  in  Awrian  limea 
was  between  Armenia  and  the  Btljt. 

•  Monid.  i.  1:  ioprla  'iaripta. 
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gives  us  a  certain  amount  of  authentic  infomiation.'  From 
tho  passage  in  question,  which  has  heen  ah^ady  quoted  at 
length,"  we  learn  that  the  chief  of  the  Assyrian  exports  to 
Phceuicia  were  textile  &brics,  apparently  of  great  value,  siiice 
they  were  most  carefully  packed  in  chests  of  cedar- wood  secured 
by  cords.  These  fabrics  may  have  been  "blue  cloaks,""  or 
"embroidery,""  or  "rich  dresses"  of  any  kind,'"  for  all  these 
are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel;  but  we  cannot  say  definitely  which 
Assyria  traded  in,  dnce  the  merchants  of  various  other  countries 
are  joined  in  the  passage  with  hers.  Jud^ng  by  the  monu- 
ments, we  should  condude  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
embroidered  work  was  from  her  looms  and  workshops ;  for,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  the  embroidery  of  the  Assyriana  was 
of  the  most  dehcate  and  elaborate  description.^*  She  is  also 
likely  to  have  traded  in  rich  apparel  of  alt  kinds,  both  such 
as  she  manufactured  at  home,  and  such  as  she  imported  from 
the  far  East  by  the  lines  of  traffic  which  have  been  pointed 
out.  Some  of  her  own  fabrics  may  possibly  have  heen  of 
silk,  which  in  Roman  times  was  a  principal  Assyrian  ex- 
port." Whether  she  exported  her  other  peculiar  productions, 
her  transparent  and  coloured  glass,  her  exquisite  metal  bowls, 
plates,  and  dishes,  her  beautifully  carved  ivories,  we  cannot 
say.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  place  beyond 
her  dominion,"  so  that  it  would  rather  seem  that  she  pro- 
duced them  only  for  home  consumption.  Some  aucient 
notices  appear  to  imply  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  she  produced  and  exported  various  spices. 
Horace  speaks  of  Assyrian  nard,"  Viigil  of  As^nan  amo- 


■  Supn,  p.  651,  now  '. 

"  NratharUie  "  dothai "  of  tha  Au- 
tlkoiised  Vendon,  whioh  ia  the  rendeiing 
in  the  text,  nor  the  "folding!  "  of  the 
mugin,  «eema  to  give  the  tma  meanmg. 
OdUm  (ffta)  it  from  ota,  "  to  wrap 
togetJier/'  &nd  me&na  *'  thsb  in  which  a 
Dunwnpehimsalf,"  "acloak."  Buitorf 
tmuJaUa  by  "palliam."    (Zee  ad  voo.) 

"  BOmali  (rts^ri)  ia  the  mird  Dsed, 
from  X^  "  to  embroider." 

TOI-I. 


"  The  rarc  vord  wrtra  ia  ezpluned 
b;  R.  Salomon  aa  "  a  general  name  for 
beautiful garmsnti  in  Arabia."  SoEim- 
obi.     (3m  Bnxtoif  ad  Toa) 

"  To.  8»7,  898. 

"  Hiny,  S.  If.  xi,  22  and  23, 

"  The  silver  bowk  found  in  Cypnii 
are  no  exception,  for  Cyprus  must  be 
regarded  as  witlun  the  dominions  of 
Awyria.    (gee  p.  870,  note  '.) 

"  Hor.  Od.  ii  11,  16:  "A«»yiiiin» 

2  O 
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mwm,'^  Tibnllus  of  Assyrian  odoors  generally."  .^Gschylus  lua 
an  allosioii  of  the  same  kind  in  his  AgamemnoQ.^  Euripides*^ 
Mid  Theocritus,"  who  mention  refipectively  Syrian  myrrh  and 
Syrian  frankincense,  probably  use  the  word  "  Syrian "  for 
"Assyrian."^  The  belief  thus  implied  is  not,  however,  borne 
out  by  inquiry.  Neither  the  spikenard  {Nardostafkya  Jata- 
manei),  nor  the  amomum  (Amomwm  Cardanwmwm),  nor  the 
myrrh  tre«  (Bcdaamodencl/ron  Myrrha),  nor  the  frankincense 
tree  {Bomvellia  tkurifera),  nor  uiy  other  actual  spice,**  is  pro- 
duced witliin  the  limits  of  Assyria,  which  must  always  have 
imported  its  own  spices  from  abroad,  and  cui  only  have 
supplied  them  to  other  countries  as  a  carrier.  In  this  capa- 
city she  may  very  probably,  even  in  the  time  of  her  eajiy 
greatnees,  have  conveyed  on  to  the  coast  of  Syria  the  spicy 
prodncts  of  Arabia  and  India,  and  thus  have  created  an  im- 
presuon,  which  aflerwards  remained  as  a  tradition,  that  she 
was  a  great  spice-producer  as  well  as  a  spice-seller. 

In  the  same  way,  as  a  carrier,  Assyria  may  have  expcnted 
many  other  commodities.  She  may  have  traded  with  Uie 
Phoenicians,  not  only  in  her  own  products,  but  in  the  goods 
which  she  received  from  the  south  and  east,  from  Bactiia, 
India,  and  the  Persian  Gulf, — such  as  lapis-lazuli,  pearis, 
tannamoo,  muslins,  shawls,  ivory,  ebony,  cotton.  On  tJhe  other 
hand,  she  may  have  conveyed  to  India,  or  at  least  to  Babylcoi, 
the  productions  which  the  Phoenicians  brought  to  Tyro  and 
Sidon  from  the  various  countries  bordering  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  even  the  Atlantic  Ocean, — as  tin,  hideSi 
pottery,  oil,  wine,  linen.    On  this  point,  however,  we  have  at 

"  Virg.  ffrf.  IT.  25  :  "Syrian"    and    "Aiiyrian"    by   tb« 

"  AHjTiim  Tnlgt  DHogtar  uunHun."  Qreaks,  Ma  tita  author'B  Berodjtut,  ToL 

"  TibDll  £I».  L  3,  7 :  w.  p.  51,  2nd  edition.     .       ^    ^       ^ 

■•N«««  A-jrto.  otDorioo.  dadid  ,     .^"'.  *^  many  Bp"7^'*>n'l»  ."d 

•  MKbsl.  Agam.  L  1286  -  by  Xenoph™  (^noi,  L  6,  %  1);  but,  I 

TT^      jTj^       . ;         ,  ^  believe,  none  of  the  plmU  vrfueh  pio- 

Oi'Upuwiii^i&riiaiiiiMnw'kiyta.  duce  the  apices  of  ooraioeroe.     {See*. 

'  Earip.  &McL  L  111:  Ainaworth'a  Reiiard>et  in  Jnyno,  Ao, 

■Svi>tat\iBi»a>>  KOMfii.  ^.  ti.)    Strabo,  howover.  it  muil  b» 

Xi^  at  pipu  ;(j)i<ru  iXifiarrpa.        (iri  p.  1060). 
*•  On  the  dUerent  nie  of  tha  tami 
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present  no  evidence  at  all ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  proper  office  of 
a  hiatorian  to  indulge  at  any  length  in  mere  conjectore,  the 
consideration  of  ih.&  commercial  dealings  of  the  Assyrians  may 
be  here  brought  to  a  close. 

On  the  agriculture  of  the  Assynans  a  very  few  remarks  will 
be  offered.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  extent  of 
cultivation  depended  entirely  on  the  conveyance  of  water.' 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  found  a 
way  to  spread  water  over  almost  the  whole  of  their  territoiy. 
Either  by  the  system  of  ktvndtB  or  subterranean  aqueducts, 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  East  from  very  early  times,'  or  by 
an  elaborate  network  of  canals,  the  fertilising  fluid  was  conveyed 
to  nearly  every  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  shows  by  its  in- 
numerable mounds,  in  regions  which  are  now  deserts,  how  large 
a  population  it  was  made  to  sustain  under  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs.'  Huge  dams  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  acroas  the  Tigris  in  various  places,  one  of  which 
(the  Atvai)  still  remains/  seriously  impeding  the  navigation. 
It  is  formed  of  large  masses  of  squared  stones,  united  together 
by  cramps  of  iron.  Such  artificial  bamers  were  intended,  not 
(as  Strabo  believed*)  for  the  protection  of  the  towns  upon  the 
river  from  a  hostile  fleet,  but  to  raise  the  level  of  the  stream, 
in  ordar  that  its  wat^r  might  ft>w  off  into  eajtais  on  one  bank 
or  the  otiier,  whence  they  c^uld  be  spread  by  means  of  minor 
channels  over  large  tracts  of  territoiy.     The  canals  themselves 


'  Sea  pp.  214,216, 

'  BerodotiuindicateAmiiM  knowledge 
of  the  tyBtaa  when  he  rajates  thkt  Cun- 
bjttm'  army,  in  its  panage  mtom  the 
deecrt  iMtveen  8;iiauid  Egypt,  was  m 
part  nipplied  with  watar  b;_  meaju  of 
pipea  derived  from  a  distant  rivO'  which 
ocoiducted  the  fluid  into  datenu  (iiL  9). 
Folybiui  mjs  that  the  plan  waa  widely 
adopted  b;  the  Persians  in  the  tjme  of 
their  empire  (i.  28,  §  3).  Stnbo  «;■ 
th»t  the  pipeo  and  rB«Brv<Mr»  {ripe/yrt 
and  Uptia)  of  WeHtern  Aba  were  popn- 
Urly  ascribed  to  Seminuois  (xIt.  I,  |  2). 

'  Layard,  Nmevth  and  iCt  AonoHW, 
ToL  i.  p.  311;  yinevA  and  Biiijlim,pp. 
211-SM. 

*  Lajard,  JUntaA  and 


ToLLp-S.  Inhia  AVnneAand^Soijrlait, 
Mr,  l^yard  tbrown  some  doubt  upon  the 
real  porpoae  of  this  woA,  which  lie  in- 
clinee  to  r^ard  aa  the  wall  of  a  town, 
rather  than  a  dam  for  pmpoaes  of  ini- 
gaMaa  (p.  460).  But  Captain  Jona 
thinks  Oe  work  waa  certaidj  a  "  great 
dam."  (JoarmU  of  the  Aiiatic  Society, 
vol.  IT.  p.  3*3.) 
•  Strab,  ZTi.  1,  3  9.    This  seems  to 


found  the  dams  impede  their  own  ahips, 
and  could  not  aee  that  they  aerred  any 
other  purpose,  moca  the  irrigation 
aystem  had  gone  (o  ruin  as  the  P 
emjore  declined.  (I 
Alec  -m.  7.) 

a  o  2 


(See  Arriaa,  £xip. 
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have  in  most  cases  been  gradually  filled  up.  la  one  instance, 
however,  owing  either  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  or  to 
some  unexplained  cause,  we  are  atill  able  to  trace  the  course  of 
an  A^yrian  work  of  this  class,  and  to  observe  the  manner  and 
principles  of  its  construction. 

In  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Great  Zab  River  and  the  Tigris,  in  which  was  situated  the  im- 
portant town  of  Calah  {now  Nimrud),  a  tract  which  is  partly 
alluvial,  but  more  generally  of  secondaiy  formation,  hard  gravel, 
sandstone,  or  conglomerate,  are  the  remains  of  a  canal  un- 
doubtedly AsByrian,*  which  was  carried  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  five-and-twenty  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Khazr  or  Gh&zr 
Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Zab,  to  the  soutii-eastem  comer  of  the 
Nimrud  ruins.  Originally  the  canal  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Zab  itself,  the  water  of  which  was  drawn  off,  on  its 
northern  bank,  through  a  short  tunnel — the  modern  N^;oub — 
and  then  conducted  along  a  cutting,  first  by  the  side  of  the 
Zab,  and  afterwards  in  a  tortuous  course  acroes  the  undulating 
plain,  into  the  ravine  formed  by  the  Shor-Derreh  torrent.  The 
Zab,  when  this  part  oC  the  work  was  constructed,  ran  deep 
along  its  northern  bank,  and,  sending  a  portion  of  its  waters 
into  the  tunnel,  maintained  a  constant  stream  in  the  canaL 
But  after  a  while  the  river  ab^doned  its  nortJi  bank  for  the 
opposite  shore;  and,  water  ceasing  to  flow  through  the  Negoub 
tunnel,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  it  in  some  other  way. 
Accordingly  the  canal  was  extended  northwards,  partly  by 
cutting  and  partly  by  tiumelling,  to  the  Ohazr  Su  at  about  two 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  a  permanent  supply  was  thence- 
forth obtained  from  that  stream.^  The  work  may  have  been 
intended  in  part  to  supply  Calah  with  mountain- water ; '  but 


'  SeBthe/ovmali^lheAtiatkSoeiels, 
3L  IT.  pp.  310,  311. 
*  CapUin  JoDM  tegkrdi  this  u  ita 


sole  object  {Atiatie  SoeUt/t  Journal, 
1.  H.  0.);  but  Mr.  layard  u  probably 
right  in  hii  view  that  irrigBtion  wag 
at  lewt  one  purpose  which  the  canal 
wu  intended  to  nibeerra  [Nmtuk  attd 
i(t  Afflunn^  vol.  i.  p.  SI}.  Several  cuuls 
for  irrigatkiii  Mem  to  have  been  made 
b;  Senoadksrib  (NinaA  owl  Babvltm, 
p.  218).  ^^^ 
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the  remaias  of  dams  and  sluices  along  its  course*  sufficiently 
show  that  it  was  a  canal  for  irrigation  also.  From  it  water  was 
probably  derived  to  fertilise  tbe  whole  triangle  lying  soutJi  of 
Nimrud  between  the  two  streams,  a  tract  containing  nearly 
thirty  square  miles  of  territory,  mostly  very  fertile,  and  with 
careful  cultivation  well  capable  of  supporting  the  almost  metro- 
politan city  on  which  it  aloutted. 


In  Assyria  it  must  have  been  seldom  that  the  Babylonian 
system  of  irrigation  could  have  been  found  appUcable,  and  the 
water  simply  derived  from  the  rivers  by  side-cuts  leading,  it  off 
from  the  natural  channel.'"     There  is  but  little  of  Assyria 

*  These  ore  "  ingeniouBly  formed  from  i  applicable  to  parts  of  Eastern  Asayria, 

the  original  rock  left  utandiog  in  the  between  Uie  Tigria  and  the  mountoiiu. 

centre.      (Jones,  ut  aupm.)  (See  Lajard,  AtnewA  and  BabyUtn,  p. 

"  Irngatiou  of  this   simple  kind  ia  !   2l'l.} 
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wfaich  is  fiat  and  alluvial ;  the  laud  generally  nndulates,  and 
most  of  it  stands  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  various 
streams.  The  water  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  rivers  to  that  of  the  lands  before  it  can  be  spread 
over  them,  and  for  thia  purpose  hydraulic  machinery  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  requiaitc  In  cases  where  the  kan^  or 
subterranean  conduit  was  employed,  the  Ase^ans  probably 
(hke  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Persians^')  sank  wells  at 
intervals,  and  raised  the  water  &om  them  by  means  of  a  bucket 
and  rope,  the  latter  working  over  a  pulley,"  Where  they 
could  obtain  a  bank  of  a  convenient  height  overhanging  a 
river,  they  made  use  of  the  band-swipe,"  and  with  its  aid 
lifted  the  water  into  a  tank  or  reservour,  whence  they  oonld 
distribute  it  over  their  fields.  In  some  instances,  it  would 
seem,  they  brought  water  to  the  tops  of  hills  by  means  of 
aqueducts,  and  tiien,  constructing  a  number  of  small  channels, 
let  the  fluid  trickle  down  them  among  their  trees  and  cropa.** 
They  may  have  occasionally,  like  the  modem  Arabs,"  em* 
ployed  the  labour  of  an  animal  to  raise  the  fluid ;  but  the 
monuments  do  not  furnish  ns  with  any  evid^ice  of  their  use  of 
this  method.  Neither  do  we  find  any  trace  of  water-wheels, 
such  as  are  employed  upon  the  Orontes  and  otlier  swift  rivers, 
whereby  a  stream  can  itself  be  made  to  nuse  water  from  the 
land  along  its  banka* 

AccordiDg  to  Herodotus,  the  kinds  of  gr^  cultivated  in 
Assyria  in  his  time  were  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet.' 
As  these  still  constitute  at  the  present  day  the  principal 
agricultural  products  of  the  countiy,*  we  may  conclude  that 


"  For  the  andeDt  pnctiae  Me  Poljb. 
1.  B.  c  ;  for  the  modem  compare  Hai- 
oolm,  HUUiry  of  Penia,  lol.  i.  p.  It; 
Cheme;,  Saphrala  Saj>alUioit,  toL  ii. 
p.  B67. 

"  See  tiie  repr««entaUoii  on  p.  404. 

■*  BeeL(irKrd'BJV0R(Mi«)i<(,2nd3eriw, 
PI.  IS  ;  and  nompn*  ftbore,  p.  SIS. 

■•  An  instance  of  thk  node  oi  iiri- 
g>tion  appears  on  a  slab  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  put  of  which  is  represented  on 
p.  310. 

"  Laymrd,  Nlnanh  and  itt  .fiMUWM, 


ita  Tsfunl  to  watsr  the  tanda  onleM 
compellad  bj  vater-wheels  {Tail.  Syr. 
pp.  I«e,  160,  ed.  Kohler).  The  vheab 
upon  the  Khooe  bdow  Geaera  will  b« 

•  Herod.  L  193. 

'  Layard,  NinaA  and  iit  Stmajnt, 
ToL  ii.  p.  42S. 
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they  were  in  all  probability  the  chief  species  cultivated  under 
the  Empire.     The  plough  ^ 

used,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  single  representation 
of  it  which  has  come  down 
to  MS*  was  of  a  rude 
and  primitive  construc- 
tion— a  construction,  how- 
ever, which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  the 
implements  to  this  day 
in  use  tiirongh  modem 
Turkey  and  Persia*  Of 
other  agricultural  imple- 
ments we  have  no  speci- 
mens at  all,  unless  the 
square  instrument  with 
a  small  circle  or  wheel 
at  each  comer,  which  ap- 
pears on  Uie  same  mona- 
ment  as  the  plough,  may 
be  regarded  as  intended  for 

Besides  grain,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Assyrians  cultivated 
the  vine.  The  vine  will  grow  well  in  many  parts  of  Assyria ;' 
and  the  monuments  represent  vines,  with  a  great  deal  of  tmth, 
not  merely  as  growing  in  the  countries  to  which  the  Assyrians 
made  their  expetUtions,  but  as  cultivated  along  the  sides  of 
the  rivers  near  Nineveh,'  and  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 


Nu.  III.  Modern  Anb  Plough, 
e  fanning  purpose. 


■  Hr.  Lijard  tjjbt  tbu  ploti^  Bab7- 
loDua  nthar  than  AsHfriui  <ib.  p.  122). 
But  the  black  «t<Hi«  on  whidi  it  ia  en- 
graved ia  B  monument  of  Eearbaddon. 

*  See  FellowB'a  Atia  Mirtor.  p.  71  ; 
and  compare  hil  Lgeia,  p.  174.  See 
alioC.  StBtmbr'aDucriftionlUCArabu, 
opp.  p.  187.  The  chief  point  in  wMoh 
On  Aenrian  plough,  aa  above  rnire- 
sented,  diff^ra  tram  the  oidinar?  modele, 
ii  in  the  etJBteoee  of  an  appustui  (a  b) 
for  iMfliiifr  the  wed.     It  iaeridRittltat 


the  bowl  a  waa  filled  with  grain,  which 
ran  down  the  pipe  b,  and  entered  the 
ground  immediately  after  the  plraigh- 
■bare,  at  the  point  c 

■  See  p.  2IS,  note  K  To  the  _p|acee 
there  mentioned,  I  may  add  the  vicinity 
of  Bavian,  on  the  authority  of  the  US, 
notea  conunuiucated  to  me  by  Mr.  Ber- 
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palaces  of  the  kings.'  In  the  former  case  they  appear  to  grow- 
without  any  support,  and  are  seen  in  orchards  intermixed  with 
other  fruit-trees,  as  pomegranates  and  fig&  In  the  latter  they 
are  trained  upon  tall  trees  resembling  fii-s,  round  whose  stems 
they  twine  themselves,  and  from  which  tlieir  rich  clusters 
droop.  Sometimes  the  long  lithe  boughs  pass  across  from  tree 
to  tree,  forming  a  canopy  under  which  the  monarch  and  his 
consort  sip  their  wine.* 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  a  few  remarks  will  be  added 
upon  the  ordinary  private  life  of  the  Assyrians,  so  far  as  the 
monuments  reveal  it  to  us.  Under  this  head  will  be  included 
their  dress,  their  food,  their  houses,  furniture,  utensils,  car- 
riages, &c.,  their  vai-ious  kinds  of  labour,  and  the  implements 
of  labour  which  were  known  to  them. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  common  people  in  Assyria  was  a 
mere  plain  tunic,  or  shirt,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  a  little 
above  the  knee,  with  very  short  sleeves,  and  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  broad  belt  or  girdle.^"  Nothing  waa  worn  either 
upon  the  head  or  upon  the  feet.  The  thick  hair,  carried  in  large 
waves  from  the  forehead  to  the  hack  of  the  head,  and  then 
carefully  arranged  in  three,  four,  or  five  rows  of  stiff  curls,  was 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  protection  both  from  sun  and  rain.  No 
head-covering  was  ever  worn,  except  by  soldiers,  and  by  certain 
officials,  as  the  king,  priests,  and  musicians.  Sometimes,  if  the 
hair  was  very  luxuriant,  it  was  confined  by  a  band  or  fillet, 
which  was  generally  tied  behind  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
beard  was  worn  long,  and  arranged  with  great  care,  the  elabora- 
tion being  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  king  and 
of  tbe  common  labourer.  Labourers  of  a  rank  a  little  above  the 
lowest  wore  sandals,  indulged  in  a  fringed  tunic,  and  occasionally 
in  a  phillibeg ;  while  a  still  higher  class  had  a  fringed  tunic 
and  phillibeg,  together  with  the  close-fitting  trouser  and  boot 
worn  by  soldiers.*'    These  last  are  frequently  eunuchs,  who  pro- 

*  S«e  above,  p.  SG3.  i  Bupra,  pp.  S2S  and  S27. 

*  Bee  tbe  raprceeDtntiun  given  above,  '  "  Lay ard,  MonmnenU,  2Dd  Seriea,  PL 
p.  in.  17  ;  Ninevik  and  Babi/loii,  pp.  106  and 

"  3ee,  for  iDEtance,  the  BahenneD,  I   131. 
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bably  belonged  to  a  corps  of  eunuch  labourers  in  the  employ  of 
the  king. 

Persons  of  the  humbler  labouring  class  wear  no  ornament, 
neither  armlet,  bracelet,  nor  earrings.  Armlets  and  bracelets 
mark  high  rank,  and  indeed  are  rarely  found  unless  the  wearer 
is  either  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  at  any  rate  a  person^  of 
some  consideration.  Earrings  seem  to  have  descended  lower. 
They  are  worn  by  the  attendants  on  sportsmen,  by  musicians, 
by  cavalry  soldiers,  and  even  occasionally  by  foot  soldiers.  In 
this  last  case  they  are  seldom  more  than  a  simple  ring,  which 
may  have  been  of  bronze  or  of  bone.  In  other  cases  the  ring 
mostly  supports  a  long  pendant" 

Men  of  rank  appear  to  have  worn  commonly  a  long  fringed 
robe  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet."  The  sleeves  were  short,  only 
just  covering  the  shoulder.  Down  to  the  waist,  the  dress  closely 
iitted  the  form,  resembling,  so  far,  a  modem  jersey;  below  this 
there  was  a  slight  expansion,  but  still  the  scantiness  of  tJie  robe 
is  very  remarkable.  It  had  no  folds,  and  must  have  greatly 
interfered  with  the  free  play  of  the 
limbs,  rendering  rapid  movements 
almost  impossible.  A  belt  or  girdle 
confined  it  at  the  waist,  which  was 
always  patterned,  sometimes  elabo- 
rately. If  a  sword  was  carried,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  it  was 
suspended,  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  a  belt  over  the 

left  shoulder,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a 

ring,  or  rings,  in  the  sheath.'  There  is  often  ^^§j^^^^ 
great  elegance  in  these  cross-belts,  which  look  'WWW tf  1' "ffWMnnnng 
as  if  they  were  embroidered  with  pearls  or  Omamental  Cnwa- 
beads.  Fillets,  earrings,  armlets,  and  (in  most 
instances)  bracelets  were  also  worn  by  Assyrians  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  armlets  are  commonly  simple  bands,  twisted  round 
the  arm  once  or  twice,  and  often  overlapping  at  the  ends, 
which  are  plain,  not  ornamented.    The  bracelets  are  of  slighter 

"  For    Bpecimeni   of    eanitigs.   Bee  i  above,  p.  191. 

p.  371.  '  Botta,  Monamftit  de  A'inipe,  toI.  ii. 

"  This   robe   closely  reBembled    the  Pla.  Ill  to  114  ;   Layord,  Monumenlt, 

nuder-gutaent  of  tlie  moutitch.    See  I  2iid  Series,  PL  32. 
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construction ;  their  ends  do  not  meet ;  they  vDuld  seem  to  have 
been  of  thin  metal,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  slipped  over 
the  hand  on  to  the  wrist,  which  they  then  fitted  cloBely. 
Generally  they  were  quite  phun ;  but  Bometimea,  like  the  royal 
bracelets,  they  bore  in  their  centre  a  rosette.*  Sandals,  or  in 
the  later  times  shoes,  completed  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
Assyrian  "  gentleman." 


Annleta  of  AasjHait  Gnndeeg  (Eboreabad^. 


Sometimes  both  the  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  ttie  cross- 
belt,  which  was  often  worn  without  a  sword,  were  deeply  fringed, 
the  two  fringes  falling  one  over  the  other,  and  covering  the 
whole  body  from  the  chest  to  the  knee.*  Sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  the  long  robe  was  discarded,  and  the  Assyrian  of  some 
rank  wore  the  short  tunic,  which  was  then,  however,  always 
fiinged,  and  commonly  ornamented  with  a  phillibeg.* 

Certain  peculiar  head-dresses  and  peculiar  modes  ofarran^ng 
the  hwr  deserve  special  attention  firom  their  wignlarity.  They 
belong  in  general  to  musicians,  priesta,  and  other  offidal  per- 
sonages, and  may  perhaps  have  been  badges  of  office  For 
instance,  musicians  sometimes  wear  on  their  heads  a  tail  stiff 
cap  shaped  like  a  fish's  tail ;  *  at  other  times  their  head-dress  is 
a  sort  of  tiaia  of  feathers.*  Their  hair  is  generally  arranged  in 
the  ordinary  Assyrian  fashion ;  but  sometimes  it  is  worn  com- 
paratively short,  and  terminates  in  a  double  row  of  crisp  curls.^ 


*  BotU,  Pis.  12  and  14. 

•  Ibid.  Kb.  60  to  66,  110. 

'  L^^TBid,  Monumailt,  2nd  Series,  PI. 
I ;  Botto,  Pla.  108,  lOB,  and  HI. 
'  See  woodcut,  No.  I. ,  on  the  next 
""  n  of  UuB  Tcmutoble 


cap  occur  in  the  British  Huseum  sculp- 
tum.  BoUi  &ra  from  Sennacherib's 
palsce  tt  KojiiDJik. 

■  See  the  lUuitretion  oa  p>e«  533. 

'  Botta,  vol.  L  PL  67.  See  above,  p. 
6S2. 
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Priests  have  head-dreasee  sbaped  like  truncated  cones."    A 
cook,  in  one  instance,*  vrears  a  cap  not  unlike  the  tiara  of  the 


monardi,  except  that  it  is  plun,  and  is  not  snnnounted  by  an 
apex  01^  peak.  A  harper  has  the  head  covered  with  a  close- 
fitting  cap,  encircled  with  a  row  of  large 
beads  or  pearb,  from  which  a  lappet  de- 
pends behind,  simiiarly  ornamented."  A 
colossal  figure  in  a  doorway,  apparently  a 
man,  though  possibly  representing  a  god, 
has  the  hair  arranged  in  six  monstrous 
carls,  the  lowest  three  resting  upon  the 
shoulder." 

Women  of  the  better  sort  seem  to  have 
been  dressed  in  sleeved  gowns,  less  scanty 
than  those  of  tie  men,  and  either  striped  Curiou*  mode  of  arrBngmg 
or  else  patterned  and  fringed.    Outside 
this  they  sometimes  wore  a  short  cloak  of  the  same  pattern  as 
the  gown,  open  in  front  and  &lling  over  the  arms,  which  it 
covered  nearly  to  the  elbows.    Their  hair  was  either  arranged 
over  the  whole  of  the  head  in  short  crisp  curls,  or  carried  back 

■  lAjrard,  2nd  Soriel,  Fti.  St  ud  60.   I  pal  ri  Koyimjik,  nhicli  a  now  in  the 

*  Ibid.  1st  Series,  Fl.  30.  British  Hiueum. 
**  This  curious  hGsd.dresa  occurs  on  "  Mr.  Lovurd  has  a  rcprceentation  of 

ft skb from th«  paUM  of  ABabur-huii.  I  Uiisfigure:if<»niniai(t,2Qd8eriw,PLS. 
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in  waves  to  the  eais,  and  then  in  part  twisted  into  long  pen- 
dent ringlets,  in  part  curled,  like  that  of  the  men,  in  three  or 
four  rows  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  A  girdle  was  probably 
wom  round  the  waist,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  representa- 
tions of  goddesses,'*  while 
a  fringed  cross-belt  passed 
diagonally  acrooa  the  breast, 
being  carried  under  the  right 
arm  and  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. The  feet  seem  to  have 
been  naked,  or  at  best  pro- 
tected by  a  sandal.  The 
head  was  sometimes  encir- 
cled with  a  fillet. 

Women  thus    appareled 
are   either  represented    as 
sitting  in  chairs  and  drink- 
ing fi-om  a  shallow  cup,  or 
I      else  as   gathering    grapes, 
which,  instead  of  gro'wing 
naturally,  Imog  upun  branches  that  issue  from  a  winged  circle. 
The  circle  would  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  the  divine  power 
which  bestows  the  fruits  of  the  earth  upon  man. 

The  lower  class  of  Assyrian  women  are  not  represented  upon 
the  sculptures.  We  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  did  not 
dress  very  differently  from  the  female  captives  so  frequent  on 
the  bas-reliefs,  whose  ordinary  costume  is  a  short  gown  not 
covering  the  ankles,  and  an  outer  garment  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  chasuble  of  the  king.**  The  head  of  these  women  is 
often  covered  with  a  hood  :  where  the  hair  appeara,  it  usually 
descends  in  a  single  long  curl.  The  feet  are  in  every  case  naked. 
The  ornaments  worn  by  women  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  those  assumed  by  men.  They  consisted  principally 


"  Ijnyard,  MotutmenU,  Ist  Series,  PI.  85.      "  See  the  illuBtration,  supra,  p,  iSC. 
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of  earrings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets.  Earrings  have  been  found 
in  gold  and  in  bronze,  some  with  and  some  without  places  for 
jewels.  One  gold  earring  still  held  its  adornment  of  pearls.'* 
Bracelets  were  sometimes  of  glass,  and  were  slipped  over  the 
band.  Necklaces  Beem  commonly  to  have  been  of  beads,  strung 


Femiles  gathering  QrapeB.  (From  som«  iTory  fragment!  in  the  British  Muwudl) 
together.  A  necklace  in  the  British  Museum  is  composed  of 
glass  beads  of  a  light  blue  colour,  square  in  shape  and  flat,  with 
horizontal  flutings."  Glass  finger-rings  have  also  been  found, 
which  were  probably  worn  by  women. 

We  have  a  few  remains  of  Assyrian  toilet  articles.  A 
laY)nze  disk,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  long  handle 
attached,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  mirror.  In  its  general 
shape  it  resembles  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  classical  mir- 

"  lAfard,  IfintvA  and  B^yloa,  p.  596.         "  Bee  th«  woodcut  oreilenf. 
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rora ; "  but,  unlike  them,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  even  the  faaadle 
being  a  mere  flat  bar."  We  have  also  a  few  comhe.  One  of  these 
is  of  iron,  about  three 
and  a  half  inches  long,  by 
two  inches  broad  in  the 
middle.  It  is  donble,like  a 
modem  small-tooth  comb, 
but  does  not  present 
the  feature,  common  in 
Egypt,"  of  a  difference 
in  the  uze  of  the  teetii  on 
the  two  sides.  The  very 
ancient  use  of  this  toilet 
article  in  Mesopotamia  is 
Neokiice  of  Flat  Be^  (British  Mueeum).  evidenced  by  the  feet, 
already  noticed,^*  that  it  was  one  of  the  ori^al  hieroglyphs 
whence  the  later  letters  were  derived.  Another  comb  is  of 
lapis-lazuli,  and  has  only  a  single  row  of  teeth.  The  small 
vases  of  alabaster  or  fine  clay,  and  the  small  glass  bottles  which 
have  been  discovered  in  tolerable  abundance,^  were  also  in  all 
probability  intended  chiefly  for  the  toilet.  They  would  hold  the 
perfumed  unguents  which  the  Assyrians,  like  other  Orientals," 
were  doubtless  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  the  dyes  wherewith 
they  sought  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.*^ 

No  doubt  the  luxury  of  the  Assyrian  women  in  these  and 
other  respects  was  great  and  excessive.  They  are  not  likely  to 
have  fiUlen  short  of  their  Jewish  msters  either  in  the  refine- 
menta  or  in  the  corruptions  of  civilisation.  When  then  we  hear 
of  "the  tinkling  ornaments"  of  the  Jewish  women  in  Isaiah's 


"  S««  WiltinBon'B  Aneient  Bgyptiant, 
lit  Smiea,  tdL  iii.  pp.  68G,  G8S  ;  and 
?faA^'tI>iaionaryof  Avtiquitm,  advoc 
SFicoi-nK,  p.  1053,  2Dd  ooL 

"  k.  handle  of  a  miiTor  found'by  Ur. 
Laywd  »t  Nimnid  waa  BlighUy  orna- 
meDted  (ifoininicnti,  1st  Sane^  PL  96, 
fig.  11). 

"  WilUnBon,  let  Series,  ToLiiLp.SSt). 

"  Supra,  p,  65. 

*  Supra,  p.  S90. 


B  Aa  the  Peraana  (Flin.  H.  N.  luL 
,1),  the  Bgyplniu  (Ju*.  it.  CO),  tlia 
Parthiad  IFIiii.  ff.  If.  xiiL  2),  th» 
Syriana  (Athea.  Datm.  lii.  35;  Hot. 
ii.  7,  L  S),  and  the  Jawi  (EocL  ix.  8  ; 
Luke  vii.  M.  ftc) 

"  Diod.  gic.  iL  3S,  j  1.  In  ■one  of 
the  baa-reliefii  both  the  upper  and  Ute 
under  ejelida  are  painted  black.  See 
above,  p.  3H ;  and  oompaia  Iiayaid'a 
MmymunU,  let  Sanaa,  PL  92. 
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time,   "  iheir  combs,  and  round  tires  like   the  moon,"  their 
"  chains  and  bracelets  and  mufflers,"  their  "bonnets,  and  oma- 
ments  of  the  1^,  and  h  ead-bands, 
and  tablets,  and  earrings,"  their 
"rings  and  nose-jewels,"  their 
"  changeable  suitsof  apparel,  and 
mantles,  and  wimples,  and  crisp- 
ing-piD8,"their"gIaBses,andfine  I 
linen,and  hoods,and  veils," their  ' 
"  sweet  smells,  and  girdles,  and 
well-set  hair,  and  stomachers,"* 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  Assyria 
too  these  various  refinements,  or 
others  similar  to  them,  were  in 
ose,  and  consequently  that  the 
art  of  tiie  toilet  was  tolerably 
well  advanced  under  the  second 
great  Asiatic  Empire.  That  the 
monuments  contain  little  evi- 
dence on  the  point  need  not  cauG 


Uetal  HiiTor  (Britiah  Mueeum). 


e  any  surprise ;  since  it  is  the 


natural  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  jealous  reserve  common  to 
the  Oriental  nations,  which  makes  them  rarely  either  represent 


'  loiali  iiL  13.24.     It  U  not  to  be  I  how  doabtful  manj  of  tliem  are.    But 

Bnppoaed  tb*t  the  word>  of  the  original  thete  la  no  reawin  to  queolion  that  they 

in  Uia  pMtsge  are  throughout  cornctl;  *U  repreeeot  different  article*  of  the 

latod.    Indeed  the  margin  ahowi  |  dren  or  toilet  of  women. 
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women  in  their  mimeUc  art  or  speak  of  them  in  their  public 
doeument&* 

If  v&rioua  kinds  of  grain  were  cultiTated  in  Assyria,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  millet,*  we  may  assume  that  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  like  that  of  other  agricoltural  naUops, 
consisted  in  part  of  bread.  Sesame  was  no  doubt  used,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  principally  for  making  oil ;  *  while  wheat, 
barley,  and  millet  were  employed  for  food,  and  were  made  into 
cakes  or  loaves.  The  grain  ujsed,  whatever  it  was,  would  be 
ground  between  two  stones,*  according  to  the  universal  Oriental 
practice  even  at  the  present  day.*  It  would  then  be  moistened 
with  water,  kneaded  in  a  dish  or  bowl,  and  either  rolled  into 
thin  cakes,  or  pressed  by  the  hand  into  small  balls  or  loaves.' 
Bread  and  cakes  made  in  this  way  still  fonn  the  chief  food  of 
the  Arabs  of  these  parts,  who  retain  the  habits  of  antiquity. 
Wheaten  bread  is  generally  eaten  by  preference;*  but  the 
poorer  sort  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  coarse  millet,* 
or  durra,  flour,  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  then  eaten  with 
milk,  butter,  oil,  or  the  fat  of  animals. 

Dates,  the  principal  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldsea,  or 
Babylonia,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,"*  were  no 
doubt  also  an  article  of  food  in  Assyria,  though  scarcely  to  any 
great  extent.  The  date-palm  does  not  hear  well  above  the 
alluvium,  and  such  fruit  as  it  produces  in  the  upper  country  is 
very  little  esteemed."     Olives  were  certainly  cultivated  nnder 


■  Bee  aboTe,  page  *92. 

'  Seeeupra,  p.  216,  note',  andp.  58S. 

'  Niebulkr,  Foj/age  en  Ar^ne,  p.  2B5  ; 
La;anl,  Ninerrh  and  tit  Sarudnt,  roL  iL 
p.  433.  For  the  uicieiit  practice,  com- 
pare Herod.  L  I9S,  uid  Streb.  xvi  1, 
§U. 

*  "  Come  down,  rit  in  the  duit,  O 
Tirgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  mt  on  tbe 
ground.  .  .  .  Take  the  nulistones,  uid 
grind  m^."     (U.  xlviL  1,  2.) 

•  Layard,  !fin.  onrf&ii., pp. 286-287 ; 
Ifiebuhr,  Dacription  de  CArabie,  p.  45, 


The  drcular  obj^  on  the  table  in  the 
banquet-scene  given  below  (p.  SSO) 
might  repnaent  a  loaf,  but  it  ib  more 
probably  a  aacred  emblem.  The  Arab 
practice,  vhich  proUkhlT  oomepoait 
with  the  moat  oactent  mode  of  preparing 
bread,  ii  aa  given  in  tbe  tut.  8e« 
Layard,  L  a.  c.,  and  compare  the  article 
on  Bread,  in  Dr.  Smith'e  BiUic^  Die- 

*  Layard,  p.  289. 

•  Niebuhr,  Deteription,  Ac,  d.   46  : 
Layard,  JVtnneft  and  itt  " 
p.  360. 

"  See  abore,  p,  107. 
"Plin.i/.A'.  liii.  4. 
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the  Empire,"  and  the  oil  extraoted  &om  them  was  in  great 
request.  Honey  was  abundant  and  wine  pleatifuL  Senna- 
cherib called  his  land  "  a  laud  of  com  and 
wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  viaeyarde,  a  land 
of  oil  olive  and  of  honey;""  and  the  pro- 
ducts here  enumerated  were  probably  those 
which  formed  the  chief  suateoance  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Meat,  which  is  never  eaten  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  East,'*  was  probably  beyond 
the  means  of  most  persona.    Soldiers,  how- 
ever, upon  an  expedition  were  able  to 
obtain  this  dainty  at  the  expense  of  others;  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  on  such  occa- 
sions they  freely  indulged  in  it.     We  see        Jumyran  Joinla. 
them,  after  their  victories,  killing  and  cut-    '■  ^""I'^T^  ^'  ^'°"- 
ting  up  sheep  and  oxen,"  and  then  roasting 
the  joints,  which  are  not  unlike  our  own,  on  the  embers  of  a 
wood-fire."    In  the  representations  cf  entrenched  camps  we  are 
shown  the  mode  in  which  ani- 
mals were  prepared  for  the 
royal  dinner.  They  were  placed 
upon  their  backs  on   a  high 
table,  with  their  heads  banging 
over  its  edge ;  one  man  hold 
them  steady  in  this  position, 
while  another,  taking  hold  of  1 
the  neck,  out  the    throat  a  I 
little  below  the  chin."    The  -* 

blood  dripped  into  a  bowl  or  ^"^  '^'  ^''^^  (Koyunjik). 

basm  placed  beneath  the  head  on  the  ground.    The  animal 


»  2  EingB  zriiL  82.  "  A  luid  of 
oil  oKve."  Wlwn  H«rod«tiia  denies  the 
oultiTfttdon  of  the  olive  in  hit  daj 
(L  193),  M  also  timt  of  the  Bg  and  the 
gT^M,  he  must  nta  to  tlie  law  alluTi&l 
OountiT,  whiah  is  more  properly  Babj- 
lonia  than  Ai^ria. 

"  S  Kings,  L  i.  0. 

>*  "On  mange  pen  de  Tiands  dang 
VOL.  L  2  P 


_  ..._  rarely  get  meat 
(Leyud,  Nin.  tmd  Bab.  p.  S8S.} 

"  Uyard,  Monunteatt,  1st  Sciiee,  PI 
75  and  76  ;  2nd  Seriee,  PI.  3S. 

'    Ibid.  2nd  Series,  Pie.  SS  ud  3S. 


"  Ibid.  PL  36. 
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was  then,  no  doubt,  paunched,  after  which  it  was  placed — 
either  whole,  or  in  joints — in  a  huge  pot  or  caldron,  and, 
a  fire  being  lighted  under- 
neath, it  waa  boiled  to  such 
a  point  as  suited  the  taste  of 
the  king.  While  the  boiling 
pn^ressed,  some  portions 
were  perhapa  fried  on  the 
fire  below.  Mutton  appears 
to  have  been  the  favourite 
meat  in  the  camp.  At  the 
court  there  would  be  a  sup- 
ply of  venison,  antelope's 
fiesb,  hares,  partridges,  and 
other  game,  varied  perhaps 
occasionally  with  such  deli- 
cacies as  the  flesh  of  the 
wild  ox  and  the  onager. 

Fish  must  have  been  an 
article  of  food  in  Assyria,  or 
the  monuments  woiild  not 
have  presented  us  with  so 
many  instances  of  fishermen."  Locusts  were  also  eaten,  and 
were  accounted  a  delicacy,  as  is  proved  by  their  occurrence 
among  the  choice  dainties  of  a  banquet,  which  the  royal  atten- 
dants are  represented  in  one  baa-relief  as  bringing  into  the 
palace  of  the  king."  Fruits,  as  was  natural  in  so  hot  a  climate, 
were  highly  prized ;  among  those  of  most  repute  were  pome- 
granates, grapes,  citrons,"  and,  apparently,  pineapples.*' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assyrians  drank  wine  very 


frying  (Nimrud). 


,Te.pp. 
_„  ,  JToni 
PIb.  8  and  »  ;  Nin.  and  flai.  , 
Mr.  Layord  notee  that  "  tba  locust  haa 
ever  b^n  an  article  of  food  in  the  East, 
and  ia  still  said  in  the  marketa  of  many 
towne  in  Arabia."  Ha  quotes  Burck 
hardt  [Nala  on  tU  Btdouint,  p.  26S) 
with  respect  to  the  way  they 


pared,    A  recent  ti 


r,  who  tAsUd 


them  fried,  observes  that  they  an  "  like 
what  one  would  suppose  fried  ahrimps," 
and  "by  no  meana  bad."  (Sea  Yule's 
MUtion  to  tht  Court  <if  Ava,  p.  11 J.  I 

■  Plin.  H.  If.  lii.  3. 

■  The  rBpresentation  ia  bo  eiact  that 
I  can  Bcareely  doubt  the  pineapple 
being  intended.  Hr.  Layard  ezpre«fl 
himself  on  the  piunt  with  eome  hesita- 
tion.   (JVi'n.  and  Aii.  p.  333.) 
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freely.  The  vine  was  cultivated  extensively,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nineveh  and  elsewhere;^  and  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  grapes  were 
eaten,  both  raw 
and  dried,  still 
themainpurpose 
of  the  vineyards 

was  unquestion-  A»jrianF™««.  (FromthoMonumento.) 

ably  the  production  of  wine.  Assyria  was  "  a  land  of  com  and 
wine,'  emphatically  and  before  all  else  *  Qreat  banquets  seem 
to  have  been  frequent  at  the  court,*  as  at  the  courts  of  Babylon 
and  Persia,'  in  which  drinking  was  practised  on  a  lai^  scale. 
The  Ninevites  generally  are  reproached  as  dnuikards  by 
Nahum.'  In  the  banquet-scenes  of  the  sculptures,  it  is  drink- 
ing and  not  eating  that  is  represented.  Attendants  dip  the 
wine-cups  into  a  huge  bowl  or  vase,  which  stands  on  the  ground 
and  reaches  as  high  as  a  man's  chest,*  and  cany  them  full  of 
liquor  to  the  guests,  who  straightway  fall  to  a  carouse. 

The  arrangement  of  the  banquets  is  curious.  The  guests, 
who  are  in  one  instance  some  forty  or  fifly  in  number,'  instead 
of  being  received  at  a  common  table,  are  divided  into  messes  of 
four,  who  sit  together,  two  and  two,  facing  each  other,  each 
mess  having  its  own  table  and  its  own  attendant.  The  guests 
are  all  clothed  in  the  long  taaeeled  gown,  over  which  they  wear 
the  deeply  fringed  belt  and  cross-belt.  They  have  sandals  on 
their  feet,  and  on  their  arms  armlets  and  bracelets.  They  sit 
on  high  stools,  from  which  their  1^  dangle ;  but  in  no  case 
have  they  footstools,  which  would  apparently  have  been  a  great 
convenience.  Most  of  the  guests  are  bearded  men,  but  inter- 
mixed with  them  we  see  a  few  etmachs."    Every  guest  holds  in 

■t  the  tiinfl  of  X.  Botta's  discorerieB, 
wh3a  muiy  dabs  were  even  than  aa 
injured  that  thrir  eubject  could  not  be 
nude  out,  Alonfi  the  line  of  wall  occu- 
pied by  Uie  bwtqueting  acene,  there  ww 
ample  room  for  twenty  more  guMta. 
*  In  U.  Flandin'e  dnwingB  Uiie  doea 
ddroared,  al  stubble  fully  dry."  not  appear ;  but  H.  Botta  is  confident 

*  This  TMe  ii  repreMiil«d  p.  38S.  tliat  it  wu  n>  in  the  sculptures  them- 

'  S<atj  gueata  were  atOl  to  be  tnoed  I   telvea  {Mmmnait,  voL  t.  p.  131). 

2  F  2 
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his  right  hand  a  wine-cup  of  a  most  elegant  shape,  the  lower 
part  modelled  into  the  form  of  a  lion's  head,  from  which  the 


unaiaag  name  (lUiotwMui). 

cup  itself  rises  in  a  graceful  curve.  They  all  raise  their  caps 
to  a  level  with  their  heads,  and  look  as  if  thej  were  either 
pledging  each  other,orel8eoneandaIldnDking 
the  same  toast  Both  the  stools  and  the  tables 
are  handsome,  and  tastefully,  though  not  very 
richly,  ornamented.  Each  table  is  overspread 
with  a  table-cloth,  which  hangs  down  on  either 
side  opposite  the  guests,  but  does  not  cover 
the  ends  of  the  table,  which  are  thus  fully  ex> 
posed  to  view.  In  their  general  make  the  tables 
exactly  resemble  that  used  in  a  banquet-scene 
Onuunontal  Win»-  by  a  king  of  a  later  date,*  bat  their  ornamenta- 
tion is  much  less  elaborate.  On  each  of  them 
appears  to  have  been  placed  the  enigmatical  article  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made  as  a  strange  object  generally 

*  See  the  repneentatkn,  p.  493. 
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accompanying  the  king."  Alongside  of  it  we  aes  in  moat  in- 
stances a  sort  of  rude  crescent.''  These  objects  have  probably, 
both  of  them,  a  sacred  import,  the  crescent  being  the  emblem 
of  Sin,  the  Moon-Qod,"  while  the  nameless  article  had  some 
unknown  religious  use  or  meaning. 

In  the  great  baoqueting  scene  at  Khorsabad,  from  which  the 
above  description  is  chiefly  taken,  it  is  shown  that  the  Assy- 
rians, hke  the  lE^ptians  and  the 
Greeks  in  the  heroic  timee,^*  had  the 
entertainment  of  music  at  their 
grand  feasts  and  drinking  bouts.  At 
one  end  of  the  long  series  of  figures 
representing  guests  and  attendants 
was  a  hand  of  performers,  at  least 
three  in  number,  two  of  whom  cer- 
tainly played  upon  the  lyre."  The 
lyres  were  ten-stringed,  of  a  square 
^ape,  and  hung  round  the  player's 
neck  by  a  string  or  riband. 

The  As^rians  also  resembled  the 
Greeks  and  Romans"  in  introduc- 
ing flowers  into  their  feasts.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  they  wore  gar- 
lands, or  crowned  themselves  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  or  scattered 
roses   over   their  rooms;  but  still 

they    appreciated    the    delightful  ^t^^t  bm^iag  Fiowan  u. « 
adormuent  which  flowers  furnish. 
In  the  long  train  of  attendants  represented  at  Koyunjik  as 


"  Supn,  p.  4S4. 

"  M.  Bott&  speaks  u  if  the  objects 
had  been  different  od  the  different  tables 
(JfOBument,  vol.  v,  p.  131);  but  M.  Fl»n- 
-  diu'l  drawings  ahoiFscarcely  any  vgjietf . 
The  ocmditioD  of  the  slabs  wss  very- 
bad,  sud  the  objects  □□  the  tables  could 
scarcely  ayer  be  diatinotly  made  out, 

"  Bee  supra,  p.  1 24,  and  voL  ii,  p.  1 8. 

"  For  the  Egyptian  practice,  see  Wil- 
kinson's Aneieni  Hffyptiani,  1st  Series, 
voL  iL  p.  222 ;  for  that  of  the  Greeks, 


compare  Horn.  Od.  i.  I&O-ICS  ;  Atben. 
Veipn.  BT.  6,  ftc. 

"  One  of  these  has  been  already 
represented,  supra,  p.  632.  The  figure 
of  the  third  musician  vis  bo  much 
injured  that  his  instrument  could  not 
be  made  out.  There  was  room  for  two  or 
three  more  performers.    (Botta,  PI.  87.) 

"  Athen.  Deipn.  xv.  10  ;  Eur.  Od.  m. 
19,  L  22,  i.  37,  L  15,  Ov.  Fal.  v.  887, 
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bringing  the  materials  of  a  banquet  into  the  palace  of  the  king, 
I  conaderable  number  bear  vases  of  flowers.  These  were  pro- 
bably placed  on  stands,  like  those  which  are  often  seen 
supporting  jars,"  and  dispersed  about  the  tqurtment  in  which 
the  feast  was  held,  but  not  put  upon  the  tables. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  houses  of  the  Assy- 
rians other  than  that  which  we  derive  from  the  single  repre- 
sentation which  the  sculptures  furnish  of  a  village  certainly 
AsG^rrian."  It  appears  from  this  specimen  that  the  houses 
were  small,  isolated  from  one  another,  and  either  flat-roofed, 
or  else  covered  in  with  a  dome  or  a  high  cone.  They  had 
no  windows,  but  must  have  been  lighted  fit)m  the  top,  where, 
in  some  of  the  roofs,  an  aperture  is  diacemible.  The  doorway 
was  generally  placed  towards  one  end  of  the  house ;  it  was 
sometimes  arched,  but  more  often  square-headed. 

The  doors  in  Assyrian  houses  were  either  9ngle,-a8  commonly 
with  ourselves,  or  folding  (forea  or  valvce),  as  with  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  and  with  the  modem  French  and  Italians. 
Folding-doors  were  the  most  common  in  palaces.'  They  were 
not  hung  upon  hinges,  like  modern  doors,  but,  like  thoae  of  the 
classical  nations,*  turned  npcm  pivots.  At  Ehoisabad  the  pave* 
ment  slabs  in  the  doorways  showed  everywhere  the  boles  in 
which  these  pivots  bad  worked,  while  in  no  instance  did  the  wall 
attheaidepreeentany  traceoftheinsertionofahiuge.*  Hinges, 
however,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Assyrians ;  for  two  massive  bronze  sockets  found  at  Nimmd, 
which  weighed  more  than  six  pounds  each, 
•  and  had  a  diameter  of  about  five  inches,* 
I  must  have  been  designed  to  receive  the 
hinges  of  a  door  or  gate,  hong  exactly  as 
Soclut  of  Hinge  (Himrud).  gates  are  now  hung  am<mg  ourselves.  Hie 
folding-doors  were  fJEtstened  by  bolts,  which  were  shot  into  the 
pavement  at  the  point  where  the  two  doors  met ;  but  in  the  case 


"  See  pp.  SS7  and  396. 
"  See  p.  322,  vhere  this  Tillage  ii 
lepneentod. 


*  J>ut.  of  QnA  amA  Somam  JiK>}a»- 
tiM,  ad.  Toc  C«BOo. 

*  Botta,  'rol.  V.  p.  45. 

*  L^aid,  l^imeiA  and  BabgUm,  p 
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of  single  doors  a  lock  seems  to  have  been  used,  wbicli  was 
placed  about  four  feet  tzom  the  grouncl,  and  projected  from 
the  door  iteelf,  so  that  a  recess  had  to  be  made  in  the  wall 
behind  the  door  to  receive  the  lock  when  the  door  stood 
open."  The  bolt  of  the  lock  was  of  an  oblong  sqoare  shape 
and  was  shot  into  the  wall  against  which  the  door  closed.* 

The  ordinary  character  of  ABsyiian  furniture  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  furniture  of  modem  timea  That  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  for  the  most  part  extremely  plain,  consisting  pro- 
bably of  such  tables,  couches,  and  low  stools  as  we  see  in  the 
representations,  which  are  so  fre- 
quent, of  the  interiors  of  soldiers' 
tents.'  In  these  the  tables  are  gene- 
rally of  the  cross-legged  kind  ;  the 
couches  follow  the  pattern  given 
in  a  previous  page  of  this  volume, 
except  that  the  l^s  do  not  end  in 
pine-shaped  ornaments ;  and  the 
stools  are  either  square  blocks,  or  merely  cut  en  chevron*  There 
are  no  chairs.  The  low  stools  evidently  form  the  ordinary  seats 
of  the  people,  on  which  they  ut  to 
converse  or  to  rest  themselves.  The 
couches  seem  to  have  been  the  beds 
whereon  the  soldiers  slept,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  AssyriaJis 
knew  of  any  otier.  In  the  case  of 
the  monarch  we  have  seen  that  the 
bedding  consisted  of  a  mattress,  a 
lai^  round  pillow  or  cushion,  and 
a  coverlet;"  but  in  these  mmple 
conches  of  the  poor  we  observe  only 
a  mattress,  the  npper  part  of  which 
is  slighUy  raised  and  fitted  into  the  "''^  *^  ^  {Koyunjik). 
curvature  of  the  arm,  so  as  to  make  a  substitute  for  a  pillow. 

'  BoMa,  Montment,  toL  ii  PI  136  ;  I   bkiK*,  Irt  Seriei.  m.  77  ;  2nd  Seri«, 

uid  voL  T.  p,  4S.  PIb.  24,  36,  and  fO ;  ud  in  H.  BotU'a 

'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  PI.  133.  XarmmaU,  PI.  146.           ■  Page  S9G. 

'  Sui»a,  p.  ISC.    Further  examples  j       *  Seetliefi>otatooI,No.I.,oiitlieBaiae 

will  be  focmd  in  Mr.  lAjaid'a  Manu-  page.                       >■  Supra,  p.  495, 
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Ferbaps,  however,  the  daj-labourer  may  have  enjoyed  on  a 
couch  of  this  simple  character  slumbers  sounder  and  more 
refreshing  than  Sardanapalus  amid  bis  comparative  luxury. 

The  household  utensils  seen  in  combination  with  these  simple 
articles  of  furniture  are  few  and  somewhat  rudely  shaped. 
A  jug  with  a  long  neck,  an  angular  handle,  and  a  pointed  bot- 
tom, is  common :  it  usually 
haogs  from  a  nail  or  hook 
inserted  into  the  tent-pole. 
mr~7        M     Ml       I  li  Vases  and  bowls  of  a  sim- 

#  (        I      /     JLlL  pie  form  occur,  but  are  less 

■    J        •  /    /^^^   Jf         \    *^"*°*"     "^^    *°^    *" 
^U^         1/     '^  ti/   M        /   ^^^  "^^^  knives  in  their 
hands,  and  appear  some- 
times to  be  preparing  food 
for    their    metds ;  ^     but 
the  form  of  the  knife  is 
marked  very  indistinctly. 
Some   of   the    household 
articles  represented  have 
a   strange   and    unusual 
appearance.    One  is  a  sort 
of  short  ladder,  but  with 
senucircular  projections  at  the   bottom,  the  use  of  which  is 
not  apparent ;  another  may  be  a  board  at  which  some  game 
was  played ; "  while  a  thii-d  is  quite  inexplicable. 
From  actual  discoveries  of  the  utensils  themselves,  we  know 


DomeBtic  Uteodll. 
1.  Vase.    2.  Jug.     8.  BowL 


Diih  Handlee  (Nimmd). 

that  the  Assyrians  used  dishes  of  atone,  alabaster,  and  bronze. 
They  had  also  bronze  cups,  bowls,  and  plates,  often  elaborately 


"   Lkjwd,    UoBummti,  lit   Seriw,  I 
PI.  77;  2nd  Series,  PlB.S4«ndSe. 
"  Compara  the  Egjptiaii   boardi,  m  | 


ol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277,  2nd  od. 
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patterned,"  The  dishes  were  commonly  made  with  a  handle  at 
the  aide,  either  fixed  or  moveable,  by  which,  when  not  in  use, 
they  could  be  carried  or  hung  on  pegs.  Caldrons  of  bronze 
were  also  common :  they  varied  &om  five  feet  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  from  two  feet  and  a 
half  to  six  feet  in  diameter."  Jugs,  funnels,  ladle^ 
and  jars  have  been  found  in  the  same  metal ;  one  of 
the  funnels  is  shaped  nearly  like  a  modem  wine- 
strainer.** 

The  Assjrrians  made  use  of  bronze  bells  with  iron 
tongues,'  and,  to  render  the  sound  of  these  more  pleas- 
ing, they  increased  the  proportion  of  the  tin  to  the 
copper,  raising  it  &om  ten  to  fourteen  percent    The 
bells  were  always  of  small  size,  never  (so  far  as  ap<   ' 
pears)  exceeding  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height 
and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.     It  is  Bronze  Ladle 
uncertain  whether  they  were  used,  as  modem  bells, 
to  summon  attendants,  or  only  attached,  as  we  see  them  on 
the  sculptures,^  to  the  collars  imd  headstalls  of  horses. 

Some   houses,   but  probably  not  very  many,  had  garden.'^ 
attached  to  them.     The  Assyrian  taste   in  gar- 
dening was  like  that  of  the  French.    Trees  of  a 
similax  character,   or  tall  trees  alternating  with   j 
short  ones,  were  planted  in  straight  rows  at  sa 
equal  distance  fitim  one  another,  while  atr^ght 
paths  and  walks,  meetingeach  other  at  right  angles, 
traversed  the  grounds.'    Water  was  abundantly 
supplied  by  means  of  canals  drawn  off  AY>m  a 
neighbouring  river,  or  was  brought  by  an  aque-  ' 
ductfrom  a  distance.*   A  national  taste  of  a  pecu-  ! 
liar  kind,  artificial  and  extravagant  to  a  degree,  {nr 
caused  the  Assyrians  to  add  to  the  cultivation  of  H^gj^g  Q,,^on 
the  natural  ground  the  monstrous  invention  of    (Koyunjik). 
"  Hanging  Gardens :"  an  invention  introduced  into  Babylonia  at 

"  See  above,  ^.88S.  [  and  ft71. 

"  Lajard,  NtnaA  and  Babyha,  pp.  I  *  Supra,  pp.  416  and  417. 

177-180.  I  *  See  tbe  repraeentation  of  ■  gatiea 

"  Ibid.  p.  181.  I  p.  229. 

'  Itod.  p.  177.     Compare  alio  pp.  161  *  Compare  p.  310. 
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a  comparatively  late  date,  but  known  in  Aseyria  as  esxiy  as  the 
time  of  Semiacherib.'  A  "hanging  garden"  was  sometimes 
combined  with  an  aqueduct,  the  banks  of  the  stream  which  the 
aqueduct  bore  being  planted  with  trees  of  different  kinds.* 
At  other  times  it  occupied  the  roof  of  a  building,  probably  raised 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  supported  upoD  a  number  of  pillars. 

The  employments  of  the  Assyrians,  which  receive  some  illus- 
tration from  the  monuments,  are,  besides  war  and  hunting- 
subjects  already  discussed  at  length — chiefly  building,  boating, 
and  agriculture.    Of  a^cultural  labourers,  there  occur  two 
or  three  only,  introduced  by  the  artasts  into  a  slab  of  Senna- 
cherib's which  represents  the  transport  of  a  winged  bulL'    They 
are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  short  tunic  and  belt,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  drawing  water  from  a  river  by  the  help  of  hand- 
swipes  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  their  lands.'    Boatmen  are 
far  more  common.    They  are  seen  employed  in  the  conveyance 
of  masses  of  stone,*  and  of  other  materials  for  building,"  ferrying 
men  and  horses  across  a  river,"  guiding  their  boat  while  a 
fisherman  plies  his  craft  from  it,**  assisting  soldiers  to  pursue 
the  enemy,"  and  the  like.    They  wear  the  short  tunic  and 
belt,  and  sometimes  have  their  bair  encircled  with  a  fillet 
Of  labourers,  em- 
ployed in   work 
connected    witii 
building,  the  ex- 
amples are  nu- 
merous.   In  the 
long    series     of 
slabs    represent- 
-  ing  the  constmc- 

Abbjimm  irvmug  a  band-cut  (Koytmjik).  «  f  nf 

Sennacherib's  great  workB,"although  the  bulk  of  those  employed 

'  Layard,  Nineveh  and  BtA^im,  pp.  I       '  See  p.  338. 
232,  283.            •  Sob  p.  310.  "  Uyard,  Jf OMtwoit^  2ndSeri««,  R. 

'  Lanrd,  Jfonuinenff,  Sod  Series,  PL       12. 

IS.  I       "  JV.'n.  and  Bab.  ^  232. 

'  A  reprsMQtatioil  ot  k  labourer  thus  i       "  Ibid.  p.  2S1. 
employed,  taken  from  die  dab  in  quea-  =*  Jftmumcttt,  3nd  Sense,  PL  27. 

tJMi,  has  been  already  given,  p.  21S.  |       "  Ibid.  I^  10  to  17. 
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83  labourers  appear  to  be  foreign  captives,  tbere  are  a  certain 
number  of  the  duties— duties  less  purely  mechanical  than  the 
others— which  are  devolved  on  Aasyrians.  Assyrians  load  the 
hand-carts,  and  sometimea  even  draw  them,  convey  the  imple- 
ments—pickaxes, saws,  shovels,  hatchets,  beams,  forks,  coils  of 
rope— place  the  rollers,  arrange  the  lever  and  work  it,  keep  the 
carved  masses  of  stone  steady  as  they  are  moved  along  to  their 
proper  places,  urge  on  the  gangs  of  forced  labourers  with  sticks, 
and  finally  direct  the  whtie  of  the  proceedings  by  signals,  which 
they  give  with  their  voice  or  with  a  long  horn.  Thus,  however 
ample  the  command  of  naked  human  strength  enjoyed  by  the 
Assyrian  king,  who  had  always  at  his  absolute  disposal  the 
Ubour  of  many  thousand  captives,  still  there  was  in  eveiy  great 
work  much  which  could  only  be  intrusted  to  Assyrians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  employed  largely  in  the  grand  construc- 
tions of  their  monarchs. 

The  implements  of  labour  have  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  in  present  use  among  ourselves.  The  saws  were  two- 
handed  ;  but  aa  the  handle  ^^ ^^-, 

was  in  the  same  line  with  ^■-    -  ■  "^ 

the  blade,  instead  of  being  - — .^^^ 

set  at  right  angles  to  it,   t^i —  =55^^^=a^       J> 

they    must    have    been  ^- — 

somewhat  awkward  to 
use.  The  shovels  were 
heart-shaped,  like  those 
which  Sir  C.  Fellows  no- 
ticed in  Asia  Minor."  The  ^  i^pUment-.  (Prom  the  MoDoment^) 
pick-axes  had  a  ungle  in- 
stead of  a  doable  head,  while  the  hatchets  were  double-headed, 
though  here  probably  the  second  head  was  a  mere  knob  intended 
to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  The  hand-carts  were  small 
and  of  very  simple  construction  1  they  were  made  open  in 
front  and  behind,  but  had  a  slight  framework  at  the  sides.  They 
had  a  pole,  rising  a  little  in  front,  and  were  generally  drawn 


T[ 


■ft- 


■*  Joarrud  wriBtn  during  on  Eicarnon  tn  Ana  Mmar,  p.  73. 
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tj  two  mea  The  wheels  were  commonly  four-spoked.  When 
the  load  had  been  placed  on  the  cart,  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  secured  by  two  hands  or  ropes,  which  were  paaaed  over 
it  diagonally,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  the  top. 

Carts  drawn  by  animals  were  no  doubt  used  in  the  country  ; 
but  they  are  not  found  except  in  tiie  scenes  representiug  the 
triumphant  returns  ot  armies,  where  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  vehicles  are  foreign  than  Amyrian.  They  have  poles — not 
shafts — and  are  drawn  by  two  animals,  either  oxen,  mules,  or 
asses.  The  wheels  have  generally  a  large  number  of  apokes — 
sometimes  as  many  as  eleven.  Representations  of  these  carts 
will  be  found  in  early  pages.*" 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  made  occasional  use  of  covered 
carriages.     Several  vehicles  of  this  kind  are  represented  on  an 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.    They  have  a  high  and  clum^ 
body,   which   shows    no 
window,  and  is  pl&ced  on 
four    disproportionately 
low  wheels,  which  raise 
it  only  about  a  foot  &om 
the  ground.     In  front  of 
this    body    is    a    small 
J  driving-place,  enclosed  in 
-  treUiswork,  inside  which 
the  coachman  stAuda   to 
drive.     Each    of    these 
vehicles  is  drawn  by  two  horses.     It  is  probable  that  they  were 
used  to  convey  the  ladies  of  the  court ;  and  they  were  there- 
fore carefully  closed,  in  order  that  no  curious  glance  of  passers- 
by  might  rest  upon  the  channing  inmates.    The  carpeniuTa,  in 
which  the  Roman  matrons  rode  at  the  great  puhUc  festivals,  was 
similarly  closed,  both  in  front  and  behind,  as  is  evident  from  the 
representations  which  we  have  of  it  on  medals  and  tombs. 

Except  in  the  case  of  these  covered  vehicles,  and  of  the 
chariots  used  in  war  and  hunting,  horses  (as  already  observed ') 

"  Pp.  231  uid  243.  ■  Supra,  p.  233,  note  '. 
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were  not  employed  for  drangbt.    The  Assyrians  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  aa  too  noble  for  this  purpose,  unless  where  the 
monarch  and  those  near  to  him  were  concerned,  for  whose  needs 
nothing  was  too  precious.      On  the  military  expeditions  the 
horses  were  carefully  fed 
and  tended.  Portable  man- 
gers were  taken  with  the 
army   for   their   conveni- 
ence ;  and  their  food,  which 
was  probably  barley,  was 
broughtto  them  by  grooms  * 
in  sieves  or  shallow  boxes, 
whence  no  doubt  it  was 
transferred  to  the  mangers.    They  appear  to  have  been  allowed 
to  go  loose  in  the  camp,  without  being  either  hobbled  or  picJc- 
eted.  Care  was  taken^ 
to  keep  their   coats 
clean  and  glossy  by 
the  use  of  the  curry- 
comb, whichwaspro- 
bably  of  iron.' 

Halters  of  two 
kinds  were  employed. 
Sometimes  they  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  sim- 
ple noose,  which  was 
placed  in  the  horse's 

mouth,       and        then  '^™^  currycombmg .  Hor«. 

drawn  tight  round  the  chin.*  More  often  (as  in  the  above 
woodcut)  the  rope  was  attached  to  a  headstall,  not  unlike  that 
of  an  ordinary  bridle,  but  simpler,  and  probably  of  a  cheaper 
material  Leading  reins,  fast^ed  to  the  bit  of  an  ordinary 
bridle,  were  also  common.* 


above,  p.  S7G0 

'  Lajwd,  MimvMeiili,  Znd  Series,  Pla, 
7  MHi  47. 

•  Ibid.  Pli.  19,  24,  29,  fto. 
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